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Exj^osions of Mixtures of Acetylene and Electrolytic Gas. 

By W. A. Bone, D.Sc., F.R.S., R. P. Feaser, A.R.C.S.. D.I.C.. and F. Lake, 

B.Sc., A.RtC.S., D.I.C. 

(Received October 27, 1930.) 

[Plates 1-3.] 

In a previous paper from our laboratories* it was stated that aaccessive 
additions of acetylene to electrolytic gas had been found on explosion to have 
a peculiar disturbing influence upon the uniformity of the initial flame move- 
ment, reaching a maximum when the percentage of acetylene in the medium 
amounts to 20, but subsiding with further additions and eventually disappear- 
ing when the acetylene exceeds 30 per cent. In the present paper the results 
of further investigations of the matter will be described. 

Experimental. 

A. The Experimentai xGJ3.d{100 — 2)i(2H| -f- 0,) Mixtures. 

These mixtures were made up accurately by adding highly purified acetylene 
{x being successively increased from 0 op to 65) to pure eleotrolytio gas in a 
gas-holder over mercury. Chemical analyses showed that in no ease did any 
adventitious nitrogen present exceed 0*2 per cent. The mixtures were subse- 
quently fired moist in the explosion tubes at 15** C. and barometric pressure. 

Among the series of mixtures investigated, those corresponding with (i) 
0,H, -f. 5H, -h 2JO, (C,H, = 11*8 per cent.), (ii) C,H, -f- 3H, + 

(C,Hg = 18*2 per cent.), and (iii) C,H, + 2H, -f- 0, (CJH, = 25*0 per cent.) 
were especially interestu^, because, assuming a preferential burning of acety- 
lose, which in &ot occurs, (i) contained just sufficient oi^gen for completely’ 

* 'Proo. Boy. Boo.,’ A, vol. 114, p. 4S1-SS (16S7). 
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biming all the hydrocarbon to carbon dioxide and steam, (ii) to bom it all 
to carbonic oxide and steam, and (iii) to bnm it all to carbonic oxide and 
hydrogen. 

B. The Explosion Ttibes and Omeral Procedure. 

(1) Our usual procedure was to make two or more firing trials with each 
mixture in a horizontal tube (fig. 1) of 2*5 cm. uniform internal diameter and 



50 cm. long, composed of a glass section 18 cm. and a lead section 32 cm. long, 
the former having a fianged open end, and the latter being closed at its far 
end with a rubber bung. There were the usual “ reference marks 5 cm. 
apart on the outside of the glass section. 

At the outset of each trial the Hanged open end of the glass section was 
closed by a glass mouth-piece carrying a 3-way glass tap of 3 mm. bore, through 
one branch of which connection was made by a glass tube to a “ Hyvac ” 
pump capable of quickly evacuating the tube down to 1/10 mm., and through 
the other with the mercury gas holder containing the experimental mixture. 
In each case the explosion tube was filled with the moist experimental mixture 
at a slightly higher (2 to 3 mm.) pressure than the barometric. Ignition was 
subsequently effected by gently sliding off the mouth-piece and applying a 
2-om. hig h coal-gas (batswing) flame, the utmost care being taken to do so 
without imparting any sensible impulse to the gaseous medium, which would 
thus be fired in a quiescent condition at atmospheric pressure and room 
temperature, the latter being almost uniform at 15° C. 

The progress of the fimne along the horizontal tube was photographed, by 
means of a Fraser high-speed photographic machine on a highly sensitive film 
rotated in a vertical plane, using a very fast Zeiss lens //I *4, of 7 cm. focal 
lAngth. In such-wise systematic photographic records of the explosion flames 
were obtained, two successive explosions with the same mixture usually being 
recorded on one and the same film. 

(2) Goncorrently with the foregoing “ open tube ” explosions, another 
series was made with corresponding mixtures in cylindrical dosed tubes (fig. 2) 
— -2 cm. internal diameter and 36 cm. long, fixed hmizmitally — each mixtnxe 
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bping mo^ at a praasore of about 400 mm. bjr means of a condenser 
dilMhaige of 1 microfarad at 210 vdts across the platinum balled electrode 



Fio. 2. — ^Ejqtlosion Tube. 


utuated mid-wa]^ along the tube. The course of each explosion was also 
followed photographically, and Anally the cold gaseous explosion-products 
were withdrawn for analysis. 

(3) Beeords of Remits. — In what follows, experiments made under condition 
(1) will be referred to as the “ open-tube,” and those under condition (2) as 
the closed-tube,” explosions. The symbol S will be used to denote ” flame- 
speeds ” (Sj = the initial speed, and Sg, etc., subsequent speeds, those which 
were not uniform for an appreciable time, but only mean speeds between two 
selected points, being distinguished by an asterisk) ; while T.D. will be used 
to denote the total duration in milliseconds of the explosion luminosity so 
far as it affected the Aim. Where two or more explosions with the same 
mixture have been recorded on one film, they will be distinguished by the 
letters a, b and o. 

0. The 0pen4ube Explosions with at2JB.fl{100—x){2'H.f+0%) Muturet. 

Explosions were made of altogether 18 different mixtures of acetylene-content 
varying from 0 to 65 per cent, with results as shown in photographs Nos. 1 
to 15 indusive.* Throughout the first 11 of them — excepting No. 8, which 
was made with a 30 instead of a 50 cm. long tube— the vertical film speed was 
Impt constant at 1450 cm. per second so that variations in the ao^es sub- 
tended in the photographs afford direct evidence of changes in the flame- 
^eeds. For mixtures containing more tiian 22 per cent, of acetylene, how- 
ever, the film-speed had to be adjusted to suit the flame-speed in each case. 

Imtiai Flame Speeds, — ^In fig. 3 the observed initial flame speeds in centi- 
metres per second are plotted against percentages of acetylene in the mixture 
fired ; and, together with any subsequent flame speed observed and the total 
duration of luminosity in each explosion, they are also shown in Table I. 

* Aotoally only the first Iff out of the whole 18 photographs taken are reprodnoed in 
tUs paper, the phenomena behind the flame fronts in Nos. Ilk 17 and 18 being obsonred by 
a eopions deposit of oarbon. 

B 2 
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From the photographs (Plate 1 to 3), fig. 3, and Table I, it will be seen 
that, while the effect of adding the first 1 per cent, of acetylene to electrolytic 



Fia. 3. — Initial Flame Speed in tbe 20|H|/(100 — a?) (SB's + ^i) “ Open Tube*' Explosion. 

gas was to reduce the initial flame speed considerably, further additions up 
to about 11*8 per cent, had the opposite effect. The highest speeds were 
observed with the mixtures containing between 8 and 11*8 per cent, of acety- 
lene, the maximum apparently being near the C^Hg + SOg -f lOHg composition 
(CgHg = 11*8 per cent.)* when the oxygen present would just suffice to bum 
the hydrocarbon completely to carbon dioxide and steam. On further 
increasing the acetylene content, both the initial and the general flame speeds 
rapidly diminished until the 40-GgHg/60-electrolytic gas mixture was reached, 
after which they diminished much more slowly. 

* It is difficult to say precisely where the maximum speed ooouned, heoause near 
apex of the speed-oomposition curve (fig. 3) the mixtures are so veiy “ smuitive 
fast-buming, that the observed initial flame speeds were rarely uniform enough 
accurate measurements, and therefore towards its apex the curve becomes od^eotunL 


111 




Table L — ^Results of fl£!2H|/(100--x) (2H2+()2) Explosions in Open Tubes. 


Explosions of Acetylene and Electrolytic Qas. 6 



Notw.— {1) Speeda shown in bnckets [No. 8], am not in line with the others, because explosion was made in a 30, instead of a 60-cm. tabe. 

(2) carbon aepamtion in any of the exploskma 1 to 12 induaive. 

(3) In No. 12 combustion oooaixod in aoooidanoo with CsH, + 0, + 2Ht « 200 + 3H^ 
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Duration of Luminosity. — ^The total duration of luminosity progieanTely 
diminished with each successive addition of acetylene until it xeaohed a mini- 
mum with mixtures containing somewhere between 8 and 11*8 per cent, of 
ace^ene. Several of the photographs with mixtures containing up to 16 
per cent, (but not higher) of acetylene show the highly luminous tcabk of 
“ compression waves ” reflected from the far end of the tube, passing tiirough 
the medium after the original luminescenoe had become feeble or in one or 
two cases (e.y., Nos. 7 and 8) almost inappreciable. 

Carbon Deposition. — ^It is important to note that no carbon deposition was 
ever observed on explosion of any mixture containing 26 per cent, or less of 
acetylene, i.e., in any whose acetylene content was below the -i- 0| -)- 2Hg 
proportion, the combustion of which was in accordance with the equation 

C»H, + 0, + 2H, = 2C0 + 3H,. 

As soon, however, as the acetylene content exceeded this limit, carbon deposi* 
tion could bo observed in a degree dependent upon the amount of acetylene 
in excess of 25 per cent. 

Photographu} Anatyses. — ^The chief interest of the flame photographs lies in 
what they reveal concerning the character of the flame front in each case 
and the homogeneity or otherwise of the still>buming luminous medium behind 
it. 

No. 1 (Plate 1). — The two photographs in No. 1 for pure electrolytic gas 
showed almost the same initial flame speeds {circa 6000 cm. per second) and 
general character of the first 13 cm. of the flame movements. In each case 
there was also an evenness about the luminosity, both in the flame front and 
in the medium behind it, indicative of a homogeneous and fairly prolonged 
combustion, although its total duration was only about 10 milliseconds. 
Combustion was not completed in the flame front, but continued behind it 
for about 0*01 second, this being about 10 times that observed in the explosion 
wave after detonation has been set up in electrolytic gas.* 

No. 2 (Plate 1). — The addition of 1 per cent, of scetylme to the electidytio 
gas caused not only a marked decrease in the general flame speed, but also a 
tendency for the initial uniform speed to be abruptly succeeded by anotiier ; 
this second speed, after remaining uniform for a while, subsequently became 

* Dr. O. S. Tmpin found 0-001 second as the ntaximum time during which the medium 
behind the flame front conducts dectrioity after detonation has been set up in elsotcolytio 
gas (* Studies from the Physical and Chemical Ijaboratories of the Owens College, 1888, 
p. 283 to p. 205) i and in our laboratorieB 0*00075 second has been found os the total 
duration of luminosity under such conditions. 
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inogular. No. 2b showB a well-marked “refleotion wave*' exteniding to 
well outside the open end of the tube. 

No. 3 (Plate 1), — ^Further increase in the acetylene-content to 3 per cent, 
caused a marked increase in the avwage flame velocity, together with a con- 
tinued tendency to an abrupt change from a lower to a hi^er uniform flame 
q>eed ; and in the case of No. 3b thk tendency was accompanied by the 
development of greater luminosity in the flame front. 

No8. 4 (o 6 inehmve (Plates 1 , 2). — With still further increases in the acetylene 
content up to 11*8 per cent., the foregoing tendencies markedly increased. 
The flame front acquired a brilliant luminosity, and the medium immediatdy 
behind it became non-homogeneous, as shown by the appearance in the photo- 
graphs of fine hair-like strue, betokening backward movements of fine streams 
of incandescent matter originally in the flame-front. The initial flame speeds 
generally reached their maxima, and the total durations of luminosity their 
minima, at about the 4- 2|0| -f- 5H| (C 2 H 1 =11-8 per cent.) com- 
position, which apparently marked a “ transition stage ” in the series ; for 
afterwards both the general flame speeds and the luminosity of the flame-front 
diminished, and the total duration of luminosity increased, as the acetylene- 
content of the medium was raised. 

Nos. 7 to 11 inclusive (Plates 2, 3). — ^As more acetylene was added to the 
medium, and within the composition-rango C^Hg -i~ 3^0g -|- 5Hg to CgHg -f- 
Og -|- 2Hg, the hitherto homogeneous flame front became more or less hetero- 
geneous, showing a tendency towards burning “ in layers ” with a pronounced 
“ feathery ” appearance behind it. Also, immediately after the 14-3 per cent. 
CgHg-cont«at had been passed, the actual flame front became decidedly leas 
luminous. These features are particularly well marked in photographs Nos. 8 
to 11 inclusive, namely for mixtures containing between 14*3 and 22 per cent 
of acetylene, whose compositions ranged equidistantly round GgH, -f- l^Og -f- 
3Hg (CgHg=:18*2 per cent.). Other noteworthy features are the highly 
luminous " reflected waves ” (from the far stoppered end of the explosion tube) 
passing through the medium in Nos. 7 and 8 long after the flame front had 
passed, and (in No. 8) after the original luminosity had almost ceased. 

No. 12 (Plate 3). — ^In this photograph of three separate e:q>loaion8 in a 
CgHg -{- Og -H 2Hg medium (CgHg =s 26 per cent.), each flame front appears 
very thin and compact, with remarkably Uttie burning behind it. The initial 
flame speeds were nearly uniform and constant at a mean of about 1675 cm. 
per second, the mixtures burning without any separation of carbon or appred- 
able steam formation in accordance with the equation 
CgHg -f Og -f- 2Hg = 2C0 + SHg. 
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UeBaurements were alwaya made of the initial firing pleasure, P^, the final 
pressure of the cold products, ; and after “ correcting ” these to “ dry gas 
at 16® C.” the ratio P//P, in each case was calculated. Both the original 
mixtures and the final gaseous products were carefully anal 3 r 8 ed, and from the 
analytical results, combined with the pressure data, were deduced the carbon- 
hydrogen-ozygen balances for the original mixtures and cold gaseous products 
in each explosion. These balances enabled the relative proportions of steam 
as well as the ratios CO x OHj/COj X in the final combustion products 
(before condensation of steam) to bo calculated. 

Initial Flame Speeds . — ^It was also possible to deduce an approximate figure 
for the mean initial flame speed over the first 10 cm. run from the igniting spark 
in each case. These figures, while of relative value only, confirmed generally 



OB 
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Fio. 4.— Initial Flame Speeds in " dosed Tube " SjrpWnn. 


the trend of the initial flame speeds in the corresponding “ open-tube ” 
explonons. 

Analytical Data.— The chief value of the experiments lay, however, in the 
evidence afforded by the analytical data concerning the nhemioa l features of 
the combustion as the amount of acetylene in the original mixture was pro- 
gressivdly increased from 0 to 30 per cent. 

First of all, they confirmed our previous observation that not until the 
acetylene present exceeded 25 per cent., or the CgHj + Og H 2Hg proportion, 
did any free carbon particles aggregate and separate out in the explosion. 
For it will be seen from the results shown in Table II that in every case up to 




Table II.— Results of " Closed Tube ” iC^j/(100 - x){2H, + 0^ Explosions. 
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Explosions of Acetylene and Electrolytic Gas, 

such limit the whole of the carbon originally contained as acetylene in the 
mixture fired appeared as oxides of carbon in the products. 

Secondly, they confirmed the observation originally made in 1906 by W. A. 
Bone and J. Drugman* that in the explosion of a C2H2 + O2 + 2Ha mixture 
neither is carbon deposited nor steam formed, the combustion conforming 
to the equation 

CaHj + Oa + 2Ha = 2CO + SHj. 

Finally they show that in the combustion of a:C2Ha/(100 — a!:)(2H2 + O2) 
mixtures, where x exceeds some small value very much below 8, (i) the acetylene 
is preferentially burnt in the flame front to carbonic oxide and hydrogen, 
(ii) any excess of oxygen is then distributed between the carbonic oxide and 
hydrogen in the medium behind it in accordance with the principle of 
“ mass action,” and (iii) only when acetylene is originally present in excess of 
the C2H2 + Oa + 2H2 proportion docs any of it either escape combustion or 
deposit carbon in the flame. 

It was only where x was smaller than a certain as yet undetermined value 
much below 8 that the relative proportion of hydrogen finally appearing as 
steam in the resultant products exceeded that corresponding with the 
CO X OH2/CO2 X Hg equilibrium, which in such circumstances was certainly 
not attainod.f 

E. Explosions of a C2H2 + Oa + 2H2 Mixture when Diluted with Argon or 

Nitrogen, 

The fact that on exploding a CaHa + Oa + 2Ha mixture the whole of the 
acetylene burns to carbonic oxide and oxygen leaving the hydrogen entirely 
intact—' there being neither any carbon separation nor steam formation — ^is 
one of the most striking in the whole range of the science of combustion. It 
shows that in combustion “ selective aflinity ” plays a part which cannot be 
ignored. For here acetylene monopolises the whole of the oxygen even in the 
presence of twice its own volume of hydrogen. 

Being ctuious to know how this phenomenon might be aflected by a lowering 

• ‘ J. Chem. Soc..* vol. 89, pp. (W9-076 (J006). 

t In connection with this staioinent it slionld be remembered that when a system 0011 - 
taining oxides of carbon, hydrogen and steam is cooling down after an incomplete com- 
bustion in gaseous explosions, the wjuilibrium ratio CO x OHj/OOj xH, adjusts itself 
automatically with the falling temperature until some point, usually between 1400 and 
1000'* G. (dependent upon the cooling powers of the walla of the containing veesol) 
is reached, when it “ freezes out.” In glass vessels this usually occurs when 
CO X OH|/CO tX H* ^ circa 4-0, corresponding with a temperature of circa 1060®. 
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of the general flame temperature by dilation with an inert gas, we asked Dr. 
D. 8 . Chamberlin, of Lehigh University, who was then working in our labora* 
tories, to make experiments in which mixtures corresponding with 0 |H| + 
O, -|- 2H, 4- and CgH, + O, + 211, + 4N|, respectively, were exploded 
at atmospheric pressure by an electric spark in hermetically scaled glass bulbs 
of about 80 0 . 0 . capadly. 

We were surprised to find that, whereas such dilation with argon made not 
the slightest difference in the result — the mixture exploding with a bluish 
flame unaccompanied by any carbon deposition or steam formation — a corre- 
sponding dilation with nitrogen visibly caused both carbon separation and 
steam formation, whence it was evident that the nitrogen was no mere inert 
diluent but had exerted a chemical influence upon the end results. 

Thus for example, (a) whereas in the C,Hg 4* Og -f- 2 Hg + 4Ar explosion 
the final pressure {pf) of tlic cold products was 10 per cent, higher than tiiat 
of the original mixture at the same temperature, and the whole of the carbon 
and oxygen originally present was accounted for as oxides of carbon in the 
gaseous products (there being neither carbon separation nor visible steam 
formation), in accordance with the equation 

CgUg + Og 4 2 Hg + 4 Ar = 2C0 + SH, + 4Ar, 

( 6 ) in the corresponding CgHg -f Og 2Hg 4 ^9 explosion, where both 
visible carbon separation and steam formation occurred, the final pressure 
{Pf) of the cold products was only 2 per cent, higher than that of th^ original 
mixture, and only about 90 per cent, of the carbon and 86 per cent, of the 
oxygen originally present appeared in the gaseous products, the remainder 
appearing as either free carbon or steam. 

F. Comparative “ Closed Tvibe ” Explosions with Moist sECgHg/(100 — x) 

(2C0 4 Og) Miaiures. 

Before completing our experiments, we thought it advisable to cany out a 
comparative series of “ closed tube ” explosions with a£!gHg /(100 — x) 
( 2 CO 4 Og) mixtures, to see whether the replacement of the hydrogen of the 
electrolytic gas by carbonic oxide in a a£!gHg /(100 — a;)( 2 Hg 4 Og) explosion 
would materially affect the result so as the “ selective burnmg ” of the 
acetylene was concerned. 

Accordingly, starting with the explosion of a moist 2C0 4 Og mixture, we 
studied the effect of gradually adding up to 30 per cent, acetylene to it, the 



Table IH.— Retralto of " aoeed Tube ” *C^,/(100 - *) (2CO + 0 J Explosions. 
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Explosions of Acetylene and Electrolytic Gas. 



Carbon Tiribly depositod in this ezpoiunentt bat not in any oibor. 
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explosions all being oairied out in oar ** dosed tubes ’* at initial pressures 
between 370 and 406 mm. 

The results, which are detailed in Table III, did not difier materially in 
general character from those of the corresponding «C|H|/(100 — x) (2Hg + Oj) 
series. The mean initial flame speeds (see fig. 4b) again were near their 
winTimnwi at about the C|H| + 2^0^ + ^0 composition, and no carbon 
separated until the C|Ha + Og + SCO composition had been passed, the last- 
named mixture e^loding with a bluish flame, without any carbon separation 
or steam formation substantially in accordance with the equation, 

CgH, + 0t + 2C0 =» 4C0 + Hg. 

Moreover, it will be seen from Table III that the ratios CO X HgO/OOg X Hg 
in the final explosion products of mixtures initially containing 11*95 and 20*8 
per cent, of acetylene, respectively, were substantially those of a "frozen 
out” equilibrium. 

Discussion of Results, 

It has long been known that carbonic oxide and formaldehyde simultaneously 
arise at an early (if not the initial) stage in the slow combustion of acetylene, 
probably as the result of the decomposition of an unstable CgHgOg, while in 
explosive combustion the formaldehyde at stage 2 (or possibly the dihydroxy- 
acetylene at stage 1) is resolved into carbonic oxide and hydrogen thus : — 

( 1 ) 

C.H O.OH 

C.H 6. OH 

2CO + Hg 


( 2 ) 

CO + HgCO 

|i p ■■ I , 

CO-f-Hg 


The most outstanding and significant feature of out present experiments is 
the fact that explosions of the CgHg + Og -|- 2Hg mixtures — ^where the 
oxygen present was just sufficient to bum either all the acetylene to carbonic 
oxide and hydrogen or all the hydrogen to steam — gave the thinnest and 
most compact flame of all (there being a tnininium of " after burning ”), and 
yielded nothing but carbonic oxide and hydrogen according to the equation 

CgHg -f Og -I- 2Hg = 2CO -f 3Hg. 

Therefore we conclude that in all but No. 2 of these explosions (this exception 
being the single case where only 1 per cent, of acetylene was present in the 
mixture exploded) there was in the flame front a selective burning of the 
hydrocarbon to carbonic oxide and hydrogen. This conclusion is supported 



hjr the behaviour of the moist + Og + SCO mixtoie, which on explosion 

also yielded ptaotioally nothing but oarbonio oxide end hydrogen thus, 

C,H, + 0, + SCO = 4CO + H,. 

Standing in close relation with these facts are our observations that in none 
of the + (100 x) (2Hi + 0|) nor the asCiHa + (100 — x) (2CO + O,) 
series of explosions was there any separation of carbon or survival of acetylene 
until after x had exceeded 25, i.e., the CgH, -|- Og + 2 (H| or CO) proportion. 
As soon, however, as this limit was passed, there was carbon deposition and 
some snrvival of acetylene. 

Another fact to be considered is the pronounced endothermic character of 
acetylene, which imphes that certainly the CO (and possibly the Hg) produced 
by its primary combustion would be bom in a highly " excited ’’ and, there- 
fore, most reactive condition. 

Keeping all these facts in mind, and working backwards and forwards from 
photograph No. 12 as base, we may now review photographs Nos. 1 to 15 in 
conjunction with the data in Tables I and II, remembering also that, whereas 
in proceeding from No. 12 backwards to No. 1 the proportion of oxygen to 
total combustible in the flame front progressively increases, the reverse is the 
case in passing forwards from No. 12 to No. 15. Consequently, seeing that the 
primary, and only, chemical change involved in the explonon flame of No. 12 
was 

OiH, + 0, + 2H, = 2CO + 3H„ 

and that probably the carbonic oxide so arising was highly “ excited,” then as 
the available oxygen in the medium increased, as it did in proceeding backwards 
from No. 12, such “ excited ” carbonic oxide would immediately compete 
with the hydrogen for any excess oxygmi that might be available, in 
the first instance it would probably acquire a much larger share of it 
the ultimate thermal equilibrium CO x OHt/COg x ratio. Such com- 
petition is, we think, evidenced in the photographs Nos. 11 to 7 inclusive by 
the irregularity of the flame front, by its tendency to form layers,” and by the 
fine Btreams of hij^y luminous gas (“ exdted ” CO in process of burning) 
issuing from the flame front, which imparted to the flame a pronounced 
” featiiery ” appearance. And it wiU be seen that this charaoteristio is at a 
maximum round about the CtHa l^Oi + 3Hg (CaH, =» 18 per cent.) 
composition, e.g., in No. 10. 

On approaching the CaHa -f 2^0a 5Ht (CaHa>»ll-8 per cent.) com- 
position, however, where there would be sufficient o^gen in the fla-mA to 
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bum all the oatbon mouoxide pnmarily resulting from the selective com- 
bustion of aoet^ene, the flame rapidly lost its “ feathery ” character, and the 
flame front became much more compact and brilliantly luminous, sudi con- 
dition culminating at the CgH, -f- 2|Oa 6H, composition (No. 6). For here 
the further oxidation of the primarily-formed oarbonio oxide was mostly 
concentrated in the flame front, which thus acquired maTiniTim luminosity. 

On passing further backward from No. 6 to No. 6, etc,, the oxygen supply 
in the flame front much more than sufficed to burn all the carbonic oxide 
primarily formed by the combustion of acetylene in that region; conse- 
quently combustion of hydrogen occurred more and more there, whereby the 
luminosity of the flame front diminished, although its character became more 
homogeneous. 

It should be understood, of course, that the foregoing suppositions are 
subject to the overriding condition that behind the flame fronts in Nos. 11 
to 5 some “ after burning ” occurred, and the CO X OHj/COi X H, equilibrium 
came into play, and was adjusting itself automatically to tiie falling tempera- 
ture. This accounts for the high luminosity of the “ reflected waves ” from 
the &r (closed) end of the tube observed in Nos. 8, 7, 6, 4, 3 and 2. 

With regard to the passage from No. 12 onwards to No. 16, it is fairly clear 
that as the available oxygen supply was progressively diminished from 
CA + 0, -f- 2H] to 20gHt + Og -H 2Hg, etc., as much of the acetylene os 
there was oxygen available for was burnt primarily to 2CO -f- Hg (via CgHgOg) 
in the flame front, and that the remainder either decomposed into its elements, 
giving rise to the observed carbon-separation, or escaped combustion alto- 
gether, none of the hydrogen being burnt. Even a very small excess of 
acetylene over the CgHg -f- Og -4- 2Hg proportion caused a carbon separation 
and the yellowish luminosity of the flame in No. 18. Soon afterwards the flame 
front became perfectly regular (Nos. 14 and 15) with no tendency to form 
" layers ” ; the luminosity behind it dep^ided partly upon the amount of 
separated carbon, and partly also upon the flame temperature, the total dura- 
tion of luminosity (although not its intmsity) increasing considerably. 

While the foregoing is, we think, a reasonable and consistent view of the 
phenomena exhibited by photographs Nos. 3 to 16 inclusive of the “ open tube ” 
«CgHg/(100 — x) (2Hg -f- Og) explosion, it does not explain the curious reduc- 
tion in the flame speed resulting from the addition of the first 1 per cent, of 
acetylene to electrolytic gas. From the results obtained on exploding the 
2*6C^g/9T‘6 (2Hg -)- Og) mixture in the “closed tube” series (Table 11) 
obviously ,8(»nething unusual was happening witii such a low aoetylene-eonteBt ; 
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because the miter gas ” equilibrium mw not nearly attained during the 
oooling behind the flame front. This is one of those ptusling pointa ao 
frequently turning up in explosion researdi, for which at the time no explanation 
seems at hand, but whose farther exploration often leads to some new dia* 
covay ; and accordingly we desire to reserve its discussion for some future 
occasion. 

In conclusion, our best thanks are due to the firm of Badiati<Hi( Ltd., under 
whose Reseatoh Fellowship at the Imperial College two of us have conied out 
the experimental part of the work, as well as to Dr. D. S. Chamberlin, oi Tishigh 
University, U.S.A., for his hdp in connection with the C^H, + O, + SHg + 
4Ar or 4 N 2 experiments referred to on p. 12. 


The Adsorption of Substances by Fuller’s Earth. 

By Harold John Phslps, B.A., B.Sc., Ramsay Memorial Research Fellow, 
The Department of Biochemistry, Oxford. 

(Communicated by C. N. Hinshelwood, F.R.S. — Received December 6, IMO.) 

The utility of fuller’s earth os a decolourising agent in the industrial prepaia~ 
tion of oils has long been recognised. More recently also fuller’s earth, in 
common with other powerful adsorbents has proved of the greatest use in the 
isolation of rare substances in the lalxnatory. Despite, however, the impor- 
tance of fuller’s earth both from the industrial and from the theoretical point 
of view, the ideas expressed in chemical literature as to its origin and nature, 
and the mechanism by which it acts as an adsorbent are diverse in the extreme. 
It was the object of the investigations h«e described to throw some light on 
the mechanism by which fuller’s earth adsorbs organic acids and bases from 
aqueous solutions. In particular the influence of hydrogen-um concentcation 
upon the adsorption of tihese bodies was studied. The resalts rndmat w that 
two types of adsorption take place ; that of unionised molecules and that of 
cations which dii^laoe calcium ions from the surface. 

The Chmiedl and Oeeiagietd Nature of Fuller’s Barth. 

Ueologists seem to be agreed that fuller’s earth consists essentially of alu- 
minium silioate associated with a little free silioa and smaUet quantities of 

VOL. oxxxi.— A. o 
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inm, Oftknum and alkaUa. It differs from otcliDuy olsys in having a higher 
peioentage of oombined water. The oaot nature of the silioates actually 
present in fuller’s earth is necessarily uncertain as a rational analyris of so 
complez a mixture is obviously extremely difficult to obtain. 

The fttiAmiftal nature of fuller’s earth suggests that it may take up substances 
from solution in a variety of ways. The presence of silica, alumina and calcium 
sidts iwafaw it probable that chemical combinations add to the true adsorption 
effects due to the very large surfacp that fuller’s earth undoubtedly presents. 
The great variety of media, aqueous and non^aqueous, in which fuller’s earth 
has been employed as an absorbent serve only to complicate the problem still 
further. 

The conclusion of most workers who have used fuller’s earth in its industrial 
sphere as an absorbent from oils, hits and petroleum, is that surface and 
capillarity effects are of predominating importance. Benedict* inclines to 
the view that fuller’s earth may remove certain colouring matters by oxidative 
destruction, which is not out of harmony with the observation of Farsonst 
that some samples of fuller’s earth are strong oxidising catalysts. 

Workers mvestigating aqueous solutions have, however, been driven to 
pfkstulate polar as well as »polar| adsorption. The characterisation of these 
two types of adsorption is due to Michaelis and Rona.§ It is very probable 
that normal (or apolar) adsorption proceeds through the medium of uncharged 
particles. The investigations of Froinageot|| and of Peters and myself^ 
although on quite different lines, both point very strongly to this conolusion. 
In the case of “ polar ” adsorption, there is little doubt that an ionising element 
or group in the surface is replaced by a like-charged ion of the adsorbate. 

It has been suggested by Michaelis and Rona** and by Freundliohft that 
.adsorption by kaolin is exclusively polar. Gibbs’ generalisation, on the 
other hand, loads to the view that there must be some concentration, however 
slight, of all “ surface-active ” substances at any intcr&ce bounding their 

* * J. Oil & Fat Indostiy,’ voL 2, p. 62 (1026). 

t * J. Amer. Chem. Soo.,’ voL 29. p. 608 (1907). 

1 13is adaorptioa of non-eleotrolytw and tho adsorption of weak eleotrolytes in 
whioh the anion and oation are taken up in equivalent amounts is referred to ae “ apolar.” 
When the lone of an eleotrotyte are taken np in difleient amounts the adsorption is 
called "polar.” 

{ ' Biooliem. Z.,’ voL 102, p. 268 (1020). 

II 'G. R.,* vol. 170, p. 14<M (1024). 

if * Proo. Roy. Soo.,' A, vol. 124, p. 684 (1020) ; * J. Obem. Soo.,' p. 1724 ( 1020 ). 

' ** * Bloohem. Z..’ voL 07, p. 67 (1010). 

ft “ OoDoid and Capillaty Ohemistry.” 
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AdaorpUon of Svb^nces by FuUer^s Earth. 

■oliitMW. The molt xeuonablo oosudniioii from thi •vsilabli date for ad* 
aocptioa by foUar*! earth is tiiat both polar and apolar adsorption ooenr^ 
one or other prooess predominating aoocnding to the natnm of the adsorbate 
and the solation in whioh it is. Bxpenmental evidMioe of the importanoe of 
silioa in fnller’s earth is provided by the w(»k oi Gwtti and Williams,* ndio 
have determined the adsorption of a number of weak organio ampholytes and 
bases and also that of glnoose. The adsorbents used were : tnlioa, ferrio oxide, 
alumina and fnller’s earth. The results with fuller’s earth were strikinf^y 
parallel to those obtained with silioa. On tiie other hand Seidell, rriiose 
studies of fuller’s earth as an adsorbent are well known, has oome to the oon* 
elusion that, in the cases of methylene blue and quinine sulphate the oation 
is selectively adsorbed with the displacement of ealoittm from the fuller’s 
earth.t It should be noticed that the greatest adsorption of quinine, 
observed by Seidell, demands the displacement of calcium representing more 
than 2 per cent, of the total weight of the earth. This implies that Seidell 
used an earth unusually rich in calcium. On the other hand the very exact 
relationship existing between the quinine absorbed by Seidell’s fuller’s earth 
and the calcium appearing in solution, shows how large a part the displacement 
mechanism plays. 

More recently Salmon and 6ueramt| have made a comprehensive study of 
the influence of hydrogen-ion concentration upon the absorption of certain 
substances by charcoal and various samples of fuller’s earth. The results 
obtained by these workers on the adsorption of oxalic acid by charcoal are 
connstent with those obtained by Peters and myself (loo. dt.) using other organio 
adds and purified charcoal. Salmon and Gueraint found that fnller’s earth 
adsorbed oxalic acid in solutions of “ reaction ” between pb 3 and pa 11, the 
adsorption falling to zero in more acid solutions. This result, which has been 
entirely confirmed in my own work, indioates that the oxalate ion is selectively 
absorbed. It is very significant, however, that Salmon and Gueraint found 
that fuller’s earth which had been extracted with hydrochloric acid had 
practically no power of adsorbing oxalic acid. This suggests that fuller’s 
earth takes up oxalic add by virtue of nnall quantities of free bade substance 
(e.g. lime or alumina) which would naturally react preferentially with the 
oxalate ion. 


• ’ J. Amw. Oham. Son.,’ vaL 80, p. 868 (IMS), 
t * J. Amsr. Gtenu SooV voL 40, p. 8U (ISIS). 
t • J. Bid. Otem.,’ voL 80, pi 67 (1088). 

o 2 
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The OenenA Technique c^ the AdtorjAion Experimenie. 

Mia my work on obaioosl adsoxption {loe. ott.), attention was foousaed upon 
a atndj of the influence of hydrogen-ion concentxation upon the absorption 
of weak electrolytes. A study of these phenomena has led to a considerable 
simplification of our views on the mechanism of charcoal adsorption, and has 
in the hands of Salmon and Gueraint proved a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of fuller’s earth as anadsorbent. As it was intended that the present 
investigation should form a corollary to my previous work on charcoal adscop- 
tion, the general technique of the experiments was as far as possible MiwilaT to 
that previously employed. All the adsorbates investigated were used in 
approximately 0*2 per cent, solutions. A single experiment consisted in 
shaking 20 c.c. of such a solution, to which 2 c.o. of suitably diluted mineral 
add or alkali had been added, with 200 mg. of fuller’s earth for about 12 hours 
at 20° C. The fuller’s earth was then centrifuged off and samples of the 
residual liquid were analysed. The equilibrium values of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration were determined electrometrically. The adsorption of pro- 
pionic, hexoic (caproic) and oxalic acids was studied. The first two were 
purified by redistillation while the oxalic acid was a normal ** analytical 
reagent” sample. Normal propylamine and butylamine, the two bases 
studied, were both purified by redistillation. One sample of English fuller’s 
earth was used throughout. 1 am greatly indebted to Messrs. Boots, Ltd., 
fox the gilt of this sample and fox the details of its compositkm* which they 
have given me. 


* AnahyiM <4 Bumn Powdered PvOePe Bartk. 



per cent. 


per cent. 

Silioft 

61-21 

(a) Low on ignition 

6-6» 

Ahuni&fr 

16'37 

Carbon dioxide 

0-53 

IWrio oxide... 

6-82 

Titanium oxide 

0-73 

Eamufl oxide 

1-02 

Phosphoric anhydride 

. a trace 

Magneeia ... 

3-24 

Alkalht (calculated as Unfi) 

0-33 

Caloium oxide 

3*45 

(&) Sulphur 

0-40 



Total 

. 100-89 


Bydroteopie Moisture 7*89 per oust. 

(a) Lom on ignition Ich OOi. 

' (t) It is aaramed that the snlphur pnsent is in the fom of pyiite [FeSJ aa ia probable 
from the cfreumstaa c ea of fixing, the figue gim above for fcnio oadde wiU be hi|h 
should read 6*4fi per cent. Sulphur would then show aa ^rita 0*75 per cent, and the 
total would amount to 100*74. 
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Msthods of Sstimation. 

The numoowbo^lio acids were estimated by the methods of titcatioa 
betwam limitB which has been described in detail previously (Phelps, loo. oU.). 
In the very aoid regions which were explored in the present investigation the 
strong aoid ootiection becomes rather considerable and tiie accuracy of the 
determination of tiie weak acid is rendered less good on that account. Oontiol 
experiments were carried out to correct for the adsorption of the strong acid 
by the earth and also for the presence of any substances titrating between ph 3 
and ph11i which might have been liberated from tiie earth by the action of 
the stnmg acid. 

The simple amines were determined as before by distillation in a micro- 
Iqeldahl apparatus, the free amine being trapped in N/70 sulphuric acid 
which was “ back-titrated ” uring methyl red as an indicatiw. 

Ozalio aoid was determined by the usual method of titration with per- 
manganate in presence of excess sulphuric aoid at 70^ to 80” 0. In the deter- 
mination of these relatively small quantities of oxalate (about 5 mg. samples) 
the amount of sulphuric acid added and the temperature of titration had to be 
controlled with reasonable care. The error in the analysis of samples of about 
10 mg. did not exceed 2 per cent. 

Experimental ResuUa. 

Some typical results of experiments with propionio aoid ate shown in 
Table I. The adsorption is expressed as milligrams of propionio acid abswbed 
by 200 mg. of fuller’s earth from a solution containing 1<89 mg. of pr^^onio 
acid per cubic centimetie originally. 


Table I.— Propionic Acid. 




1-76 

1'80 

>17 

2*08 

3*05 

3*03 

mg. wtooTimd by 200 mg. F.B. 

..,-0-5 

'too 

-"8-2 

-0-2 

-0*2 

-0*2 




302 

3-00 

4-2e 

4*56 

5*70 

mg. adsorbed by 200 mg. F.G. 

• .±0 0 

-.1-4 

-0-3 

-i-a 

-0*8 

-0”8 


It will be seen that all the results show virtually no adsoqttion. All the 
negative values of less than 0*5 mg. are absolutely without uaj individual 
sigmficanoe. Those showing a greater negative adsorption are very probably 
the result of carbon dioxide being taken up by the solutions during analyris. 
It may in any case be claimed with confidence that between the linuts of 
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•flidity of end ph 6‘7, pn^ioitic aoid is not adsorbed by fnlhr’s earth 
in the ali|^teBt degree. 

The xeaolta with heaxm add show that this acid also is not at all adsorbed by 
fuUflPs earth. The greatest adsorption measured amounts only to 2*0 mg. 
of aoid absorbed by 200 mg. of fuller’s earth. This rq>resents less than 6 per 
cent, of the aoid originally present, and is ahnost within the limits of experi- 
mental error when working with such small samples (6 o.o. samples of approzi- 
matdy 1*1/70 solutions were analysed). 

OxaUe Acid. 

The adsorption of oxalic add was found to be influenced by hydrogen-ion 
concentration in a maimer very similar to that observed by Salmon and Qneraint 
for their samples of fuller’s earth. The results are shown in fig. 1 in which the 
adsorption in milligrams of oxalic acid per 200 mg. of fuller’s earth is plotted 
against the reciprocal of the loguithm of the equilibrium hydrogen-ion con- 
centration. 



Vm. 1. — Oxallo Atid. 

The adsorption o! oulio aoid pbttod agabut hydiogan-ion oonosnlratioB. Hw admpUoa 
is SKpreased as milUgrams of ozalio add adsorbed by 200 tag. of fuUar’s eactli. 

The Normal Amines. 

In fig. 2 the adsorption of n-propylamine is plotted against pa in the same 
way as that of oxalic acid. The results with n-butylamine were so exactly 
similar to those obtained with n-propylamine that they do not need detailed 
description. The curve of the adsorption of n-bnlylamine plotted against pa 
is shown in fig. 8. The point of inflexion of the curve and the point of mavininm 
Sdsorption both agree very nearly with the coiTeq)onding values for n-pro* 
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pylaxoixie. The actual wei^t of n-bntjlamine adaorbed bj a given weight of 
fuller’s earth is slightly leas than ohemioally equivalent to the weight of 



¥io, 2, — ii-Propylamine. 


The adsorption of s-propylamine plotted against hydiogen-ion oonoentraticMu The 
adsorption is expressed as milHgrams of base adsorbed by 200 mg, of fnUst^s earth. 
The snperimpoeed orosses and the dotted line represent the amounts of oakshun dis- 
placed from fuller's earth during the adsorption of the amine. The oaloium m 
measured as onbio centimetres of N/70 solution displaced from 200 mg. of fulkrV 
earth. 



Kio. 3. — »>Butylamine. 


The adsorption of n-butylamine plotted against hydrogen-ion oonoentration. The a^oq>- 
rion is eipresBed as milligrams of base adsorbed by 200 mg. of fuller's earth. 

n*propylamine adsorbed under the same conditions (e.g,y 8 mg. per 200 mg. of 
earth at j»h 7 and 11 *8 mg. atpn 10). It must be pointed out that the mazimiim 
adsorption of n-butylamine seems to be maintained between phIO and jth H* 
This apparent slight difference from the behaviour of n-propylamine is in all 
probability due to the fact that the experiments on the latter have not nh^need 
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to giv6 o^uilibriuxxi vaIuos over this It muflt aIbo bo ftdnuttod thftt 

the adfloiEption of n-butylamine rises somewhat more between pn ^ Pu ^ 
than does the adsorption of n-propylamine. 

TAf! Importance of Calcium, 

If SeideQ’s view is correct that the adsorption of bases proceeds by the dis- 
placement of calcium ions from the earth, it might be ei^eoted that the amount 
of the displaced calcium would show the same variations with hydrogen-ion 
concentration as are shown in the amount of amine absorbed. 

A further series of experiments were therefore conducted in which n-propyl- 
amino solutions were allowed to come into equilibriiim with fuller’s earth 
under exactly the same conditions as before. The amount of calcium in the 
equilibrium liquid and the reaction of the solution were determined. The 
calcium analyses were performed by the usual method of precipitation as 
oxalate. The precipitate, after regulated washing with cold distilled water, 
was dissolved in hot dilute sulphuric acid and titrated with N/30 potassium 
permanganate. 

It is very difiicult to decide what correction should be made for the oaloiuin 
salts dissolved out of the fuller’s earth, or removed from it in some way 
not directly connected with the process of the adsorption of the amine. In 
fact, there has been subtracted from all the calcium determinations the amount 
of calcium which is removed from fuller’s earth by shaking with distilled water 
under the same conditions. It is assumed that all additional calcium which 
appears in presence of n-propylamine has been displaced from the surface by 
the adsorbed amine. It Ls possible that in the presence of propylamine 
sulphate and the free base some additional calcium will be discharged into 
solution by processes not directly connected with the adsorption of the base ; 
or altemativoly that the presence of the base and its salt will depress the 
solution of free calcium from the earth. The results make it improbable that 
the error from this source is appreciable."* 

The results are shown in Table II, and in hg. 2, m which the adsorption of 
n-propybmine (as previously described) is plotted as milligrams of base 

* Propionic acid solutioo (more acid than ps 3) displaces about four times ss much 
oalemm as is displaced by pure water at p^ 7. Bven if a comparable amount of 
were cUqtlaoed by n-propylamine in neutral solution ae a result of processeB not dicecti^ 
oonnooted with the adsorption of the base, the geneiral agreement between the 
• displacement and the base adsorption is not seriously impend. It is, of course^ ohrioas 
that no rigoifloant results will be obtained In solution more add than about pu 3, aeunder 
sneh oendMons calcium salts will be soluble ptr se. 
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adBodb«d per 900 mg. of foUer'e earth, while the siq^erimpoeed croaseegiTetiie 
amoouts of diq>laoed caleiwm expressed as onbio oentimetres of N/70 eolatioii 
dieplaoed hroim 900 mg. of fnller’s earth. The shape of tihe oahnom di^laoe* 
meat enxve is snffioiaat to show the dose relation to the adsorption onxve in 
solutions of reaction between pa^ and pa^* ^ oaloinm displaoed and the 
base adsorbed are both expressed as ohemioal equivalents, it is found that over 
the range pa3 to paO the calcium displaoed is approximatdy ohemioally 
equivalent to the base adsorbed. In more alkaline solutions the oahnom 
displaoed falls to nil while the base adsorbed rises to a maximum. 


Table II. — The Displacement of Calcium. 



04 diapkoed u 0 . 0 , N/70 
Bolatlon per 100 mg. F.E. 

n-pfop^amiiie adsorbed from 
fig. 2, as 0 , 0 . N/70 aolntioa 
per 100 mg. F.E. 


O.O. 

0 . 0 . 


0*26 

6-76 

10*02 

0-20 

5*66 

10*02 

0-61 

6*66 

10*40 

0-76 

6-60 

9*00 

3-22 

6*06 

8*06 

3-85 

4-46 

7*12 

4-72 

4-40 

4*07 

4-70 

4-20 

4*08 

4-36 

4-00 

4*08 

3-77 

4-00 

8-49 

4-18 

3-90 

8*18 

3-20 

3-86 

8*01 

3-88 

3-80 

8-44 

1-60 

3-.S0 


(neutral wstar bisnk 0 >47 o.o.) 


Adsorption by Ahttninium SUioate Od. 

The adsorption of the simple amines by fuller’s earth in solutions mote 
alkaline than pad is plainly a process quite distinct from the adsorption in 
more aoid solutions. It would be expected that an adsorbent essentially 
similar to fuller’s earth but containii^ no caldum would adsorb tite simple 
amines very seleotivdy at a reaction of about pa 10, the adsorption falling off 
rapidly in more acid or more alkaline solutions. 

Aluminium silicate gel was selected as the most suitable form of adsorbent 
which could be freed from impurities liktiy to give rise to rejdaoeable cations. 
The gel was prepared from 30 per cent, aluminium nitrate solution and dilute 
(about twice normal) sodium silicate. The gel was washed repeatedly witii 
very dilute s.mmmiiimi acetate solution until free from nitiates. It was then 
washed with a few changes of distilled water. Finally the gal was dried in 
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au ail ouixent at loran temperatnxe and aotivated by heating in a ouxient of 
air at 260° G. for a few home.* 

The adeorption of n-butylamine by this gd waa studied. The technique 
of the adscnption esperiments was identical with that employed previously. 
The reeults are diown in fig. 4. 



Fke. 4. — Adsorption of n-Butylamine by Silioa CM. 

Tbs adsoiption of n-butylamine by aluminium silioato gel plotted against bydrogesi ion 
eoneentration. Tbe adsorption is expressed as milligrams of base adsorbed by 200 mg. 
of the geL 

It will be seen that the above anticipations were entirely fulfilled. The 
adsorption rises from zero at pn? to a very sharp maximum at pb 10‘6. In 
more alkaline solutions there is a rapid fall in the adsorption. By a fortunate 
accident activity of the gel was of the same order as that of the sample of 
fuller’s earth previously used, the maximum adsorption of n*butylamine being 
about 16 mg. on to 200 mg. of the gel and 11*8 mg. on to a nimilar weight of 
fuller’s earth, these adsorptions taking place from solutions of approxiinatefy 
the same strength. 

These results justify the belief that the adsorption of n*buty]amine in 
alkaline solution, with a very sharp max imum between pnlO and phU, is a 
property exhibited by a pure silicate surface. The adsorption exhibited by 
fuller’s earth over the whole range of reaction pnS to p^lS may be represented 
by the combined effect of the adsorption in allfalinw solntions oharaeteriatio 

* 1 am greatly Indebted to I)r.B. Lambert for hbbclp in tbepnpantiai of tiwaluBiinluai 
aUoaie gaL 
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of al nininnnn nlicate together with the adsoiptaon in neutral solutions whioh 
has previously been demonstrated to proceed by the displacement of calcium 
ions. In fact, if the curve shown in fig. 4 be added to the curve representing 
the calcium displaced at various hydrogen-ion concentrationsi the combination 
curve is of exactly the same form as those shown in figs. 2 and 3 representing 
the influence of hydrogen-ion concentration upon the adsorption of n-propyl- 
amine and n-butylamine respectively. 

The adsorption of oxalic acid by fuller's earth in solutions more alkaline 
than Ph 1 ' 5 must proceed through the medium of oxalate ions. In view of the 
apparent accessibility of the calcium in fuller's earth it seems probable that the 
adsorption of oxalate ions is really due to the formation of insoluble calcium 
oxalate at the surface of the earth.* This view is indirectly supported by the 
fact that aluminium silicate gel does not adsorb oxalic acid at all at any hydro- 
gen-ion concentration. Table 111 shows actual figures obtainedi showing in 
all oases very slight negative adsorption but hardly reaching the probable 
experimental error in any case. The oxalate solutions used were one-thirtieth 
normal. 

Table III. — Oxalic Acid on Silicate Qel. 

Pb I-Tl 2-OS 2-S8 8-61 4-Sl S-15 6-86 S Bl 

mg.adiocptionby200]&g.of gel ^0-4 *0-7 *0*6 *0-4 *0-6 *0*6 0-2 —0-8 

Dimufsion of HesuUs. 

There seems to be very little doubt that for solutions of reaction between 
Pb 3 and pu 8, the contention of Seidell, that the adsorption of bases by fuller's 
earth proceeded by the displacement of calcium, is substantially correct. The 
much greater adsorption of the base at pu 10 has been shown to be a property 
of an aluminium silicate surface. All the adsorption that is observed may be 
accounted for by the displaced calcium in solutions more acid than pH? to 
Ph 8. On the other hand, aluminium silicate gel will not adsorb the bases at 
all in solutions more acid than pn?* When one remembers that the true 
adsorption of unionised amine molecules by pure charcoal falls from a mAirinniwi 
value at pall to zero at pa^^t it seems quite probable that this ' apolar " 

* Salmon and Gueraint {loc. c»t.) showed that when oaloiom waa temoTeil hy aoid treat- 
ment fulkic^B earth lost nearly all its power of adaorbiiig cxalio aoid. 

t IPabUahed experiments on the adsorption of the simple eminea (Phelps and Peten, 
(oo. showed a more gradual ohonge, but recent experiments with a ohwrooM pfepaxed 
from pun ceUulose give the lesolt described. (Phelps, Proe. Blochem. Soo.,* ‘^Ghemistiy 
and Industry,** June 20, 1080.) 
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BMohanisoi is xvi^oiuible for ths sdsoiptioo of the siiiiple sMineB by slaiDinimi 
silicate gel and by foUer’s earth in a llralins eolations. 

The very rapid of the adsorption in eolations of hydzogen*ion oonoen* 
tration between pk 11 ps 13 has no parallel in eharooal adsorption^ and, 
since no ehange in the state of the amine should take plaoe over this range, 
must be attributed to some change in the surface itself. This change ooonrs 
both with the alaminiam silicate gel and with fuller’s earth, and is apparently, 
therefore, a property of a silicate soifaoe. It may be suggested that the 
ionisation of silioio aoid at the sorfooe may begin at about pa 1I> And by giving 
the snifaoe a charge this process may render it inoperative as an adsorbent 
for neutral molecules. 

On the acid side of neutrality the adsorption of the simple amines and of 
oxalic aoid ore influenced by hydrogen-ion concentration in very mmilar wajrs. 
Both fall off to sero over the same range of reaction (ph4 to pal*6). In the 
case of the normal amines adsorption has been shown to be due to the dis- 
placement of oaloium ions from the surface, and in the case of oxalic aoid 
adsorption is almost certainly due to the formation of oaloium oxalate at the 
surface. It would seem therefore that oaloium is not available to take port 
in these changes in very aoid solutions. Bemembering the fact that weak 
solutions of mineral aoids have been found to remove oonsidetable quantities 
of calciiun from fuller’s earth, it seems likely that at pa 1*5 the strong aoid 
necessarily present competes successfully for the calcium in the earth and so 
inhibits the polar adsorption of the normal amines or of oxalic acid. 


Propionic and hexoic acids are not adsorbed by fullw’s earth to any extent 
at any pu. Oxalic aoid is adsorbed in solutions more alkaline than pal '6. 
The adsorption rises to amaximum at aboutpa 4 and then falls off v«y gradually 
with mcreasing alkalinity. At pa 12 the adsorption is about three-quarters 
of its maximum value. 

The adsorption of n-propylamine and n-butylamine is influenced by acidity 
in almost exactiy the same way. In both oases the adsorption rises from a 
v anishin gly small value in very acid solution to about ph 4’6. From ph 4*5 
to about pn8 the adsorption is almost independent of the hydrogen-ion oon- 
oentration. In solutiims more alkaline than pb 9'6 there is a very rapid rise 
in the adsorption to a maximnin at ph 11, which is immediately followed by a 
rapid fall to a vanishingly small value at pn 13. 
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It luM been found that between pH 4*6 and paSi over which range the adeorp- 
tion remaina ahnoat constant, an amount of calcivim is displaced which is 
abnost exactly chemically equivalent to the base adsorbed. In more alkaline 
solutions, the calcium displaced falls to aero. It is concluded, therefore, that 
the adsorption of these bases by fuller’s earth is a true apolar process in very 
alkaline solutions, but that in solutions more acid than adsorption proceeds 

abnost entirely by the displacement of calcium ions from the fuller’s earth. 

Further evidence in support of this view has been obtained by studying 
the adsorption of n-butylamine by al uminium silicate gel. In this case there 
is no caldum to be displaced. The adsorption of the base rises from nil at 
Ph 7 to a sharp maximum at pnll* followed by a rapid fall in more alkaline 
solution. 

The fact that aluminium silicate gel does not adsorb oxalic acid at all at any 
hydrogen-ion concentration suggests that the adsorption of this acid by f uUer’s 
earth is due to the formation of insoluble calcium oxalate at the surface. 

In conclusion, I would like to express my sincere thanks to Professor R. A. 
Peters for his kind interest and helpful advice throughout this work, and to 
express my indebtedness to the Hamsay Memorial Trustees for a FeUowship 
which placed me in a position to carry out these researches. 
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The Solution of the Torsion Problem for Circular Shafts of 

Varying Radius. 

B 7 Auxamdeb Thom, D.So., Ph.D., and Jambs Obb, B.Sc. 
(CSammimioated by B. V. Southwell, F.R.S. — ^Reoeivcd December 17, 1930.) 


/nlroducfwm.— When a bar of ciroalar section whose radius is a function of 
t, fig. 1 , is subjected to terminal couples applied in a suitable way, the stresses 
and strains may be expressed* in terms of a function (|>. 
This function satisfies the equation 



Fio, 1. 




(1) 


throughout an axial section, with = constant on the 
boundary. The stresses are 

f* Sr r* 82 


where (t is the modulus of rigidity of the material. The displacement, v, 
of any point is directed at right angles to an axial plane passing through the 
point, and is given by 



Equation ( 1 ) has been eolved for certain boundaries by the usual analytical 
methods; for the general case (including boundaries of non-mathematioal 
form) the only method so far developed is an approximate graphical one due to 
Willerat The present paper describes an arithmetical trial and error method, 
applicable to the general case, which may be carried to any desired degree of 
accuracy. An appendix to the paper mentions other physical problems which 
can be treated by similar methods. 

Method f Solution . — ^The boundaries are drawn to a suitable scale on 
squared paper, so that estimated <]; vidues may be written at the comers of the 
squares. To find the corresponding values of at the centres of the squares 
we have, using Taylor’s theorem 

^,A = + IS . d^Jdr + iS . d^/dt + iS* . + IS* . dmdrdz 

+ is*.a*4»/as»+.... 

and similar expressions for <|oi, i)*o, \|»d, fig. 2, therefore 

* Lore, MathUBstioal Tlieoix ot Blastioity,'' 4th ed., p. 8S0. 
t Wllhn, * Z. Math. Phyik,’ v«d. 05 (1907). 
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= i ('I'A + + <1; 0+ +D) - iS* . T'tP - ^ . S* (V‘+ + 43‘4./ar*&^. 

(2) 

Substitating from (1), = 3/r . d^/dr, and neglecting the terms with fourth 

order and higher derivatives 

'1>M — i (*1'A + 'I'B d~ 'I'c + 'J'u) — Y» (3) 

where 

Y=»iS*.3/r.a4»/af. 




■ -s-l 


no. 2 . 


The term y is obtained from the estimated (|; values ; it is a small ooirection, 
and in all cases which have been tried, it was sufficiently accoiate to take 
d<^/dr at M (fig. 2) = | («J»a — *|<d)/S + i (<1 »b — 4'c)/S. 

Hence, an approximation to the values of <{) at the centres of the squares 
may be found, and used, by applying (3) again, to find a new 
approximation to the original corner values. This approxi- 
mation is in general better than the assumed values (see 
below), that is, the process is convergent. Continuing, the 
process is repeated until the values cease changing, when 
equation (1) is satisfied to the approximation of (3). An 
actual example of the method is given later in the paper. 

We have still to examine whether the neglected terms in (2) are in &ct 
negligible. This is easily tested at any part of the section, when the values 
have settled, by enlarging that part, using smaller squares and finding if the 
values alter, for the neglected terms diminish in importance with the size of 
the square. Now the higher derivatives are, in general, greatest, near portions 
of the boundary which change direction quickly, so it is necessary in many 
cases to enlarge the section near these parts. 

In estimating the preliminary <{; values, consider the regions where the 
boundary radius is constant, or varies slightly with s, such as OA, BG, fig. 1, 
some distance from positions where it is changing rapidly. For these regions 
= 0, and (1) becomes — 3/r . d^/dr = 0, giving ij» » b*. 

The value of «|; is then calculated for comers of squares on OA and BC, noting 
that since it is constant on the boundary ({«a (l/c- Also <{/ s 0 on OB ; 

therefore it is known completely on the boundary OACB. Intermediate 
values are guessed to give regular increases. 

Where a boundary does not pass through the comer of a square, the adjacent 
.p value must be found by interpolation. For about 1 per cent, accuracy this 
may be done graphically, but greater accuracy requires numerical inter- 
polation. 
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Convergence . — This will b« considered in two steps : (a) when the term y 
in (8) is small and therefore changes in it are negligible, as in all examples yet 
solved by this method ; and (6) when changes in this term are not negligible. 

(a) Let the size of the square be such that neglected terms in (2) do not 
affect the last figure at any part of the section. Let c denote the 

error in the assumed value of 4* i ^he estimated values are then 4^ ~l~ c- 
Including e in (3) we have 


since 

subtractmg 


4*11 + = ^^4* "H — Y 

== i5:4< — Y 


Cv = 


(4=) 


where £ denotes the sum of the corner values. «« i® the error in the approxi- 
mation to the centre value on applying (3). 

Let fig. 3 give the variation of and e along a line, z = constant. Assume 

for convenience of representation that c does 
not vary with z. The successive approxima- 
tions are shown in the lower figure, which gives 
e alone, and it is seen that abrupt changes in 
it are smoothed out, while it creeps steadily to 
zero. In this diagram, abed is the error surface 
which alters, on applying (3) twice, to ^gd. 

This point is also illustrated by finding a 
relation between c and 3, where 3 is the 
difference obtaiaed in the estimated 4< value by 
applying (3) twice, first to obtain the central 
values and again from these, to obtain new corner values (a double round). 
If e is the error at a comer, its value at the surrounding comers may be 
expressed by Taylor's theorem, in terms of its first and second derivatives as 
shown at the nine miun comers in fig. 4. 

The four centre values are then found from (4). Another application of 
(4) gives the new central error, which is then found to exceed the ftrigSTui.1 
by 

( 6 ) 

When the error surface is concave up, VH and so 8 are positive, that is, hollows 
fill up ; similarly, peaks flatten. This formula shows that the first tendem^ 
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is to smooth out abrupt cliangcs in c, for in those regions has a high value, 
and the second tendency is to diminish e gradiiaUy over the s<’ction. 









M=X 


FT 


0*0 


4i 


TKp numbers an? 
coefricient'S of 


t, I 


Fro. 4. 


(h) When the changes in y are not negligible, (4) becomes 
sv - }S£ -- . ?e/?r. 


It will be shown that the effect of the sccoml term is to hasten the convergence. 
Heferring to fig, 3, tlie typical variation of the error along a line, :: -= constant, 
is shown ; it is zero for some distance near the r — 0 end, since ij/ there is 
small, and also irregularities in the boundary scarcely affeet this region. 

Consider the square, two of whose cornets arc A and B, tig. 3 ; here S . de/Sr 
is AA, giving . 3/V . ce/?r = ^ . S/r (AA). Since S/r < 1 except for the 
first scpinro,the effect of this term is never violent, and it decreases as r increases ; 
it hastens the convergence where Tg/r r and g have the same sign, which occurs 
in general at the smaller values of / ; it retanls the convergence where they 
have different signs, wdiich occurs in general at the higher values of r. Now, 
this term is loss important at tlie higher values of r, the region where the con- 
vergence is retarded, lienee the general effect is to hasten llie convergence. 

Shorteniw/ thp Process^ — If an approximate average value of the ratio e/S 
could be estimated for a part of the section, the slow creep of the successive 
appioximatiouH could lie quickened. Coasider a rectangular part of the 
section including 2m X 2a squares of side 8, fig. 1 ; assume that ^ is known on 
the sides so that the error there is zero. Let the error take the simple form 



whore is the error at the centre of the rectangle, the origin of co-ordinates. 
From (6) 


S== JS*. ^ J.e 


a+i 


r* + z*\ 
m*n«SV 
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therefore 

eo/So = -2/(l/m*+l/n*), 

and the average value of e/S is less than this. It is found that using 

e/S = — 1 •5/(l/m* + 1/w®) (6) 

over the part of the section considered gives good results in practice. The 
best procedure is to take two double rounds, and apply (6) to the difEerences 
obtained by the second. 

In actual cases, equivalent values of m and n are estimated ; for example, 
in the case of a shaft enlarging to a greater diameter, fig. 1, the equivalent 
rectangle is usually as shown, enclosing the region of great error. This method 
gives better results than might appear at first sight, for, with the differences 
S all over the section, obtained by applying a double round, the operator can 
tell, after a little experience, where the error is great and where it is nearly 
zero. 

Further, if the multiplier (6) is incorrectly estimated, its general effect can 
be observed when the next double round is taken, and so may be altered to 
suit. 

Example . — ^To illustrate the method, the example of a shaft with a collar is 
given in full (figs. 5 and 6). 

First, the values are estimated ; on the line — 1, ^ ^ so, taking 
any convenient number (in the example, 41), as the boundary value, inter- 
mediate values on this line are calculated. On the line at the centre of the 
collar, z — 6, the boundary value only is known ; the others must be guessed. 
On the line r == 0, ^ = 0. Within these boundaries the values are guessed to 
give regular increases. 

The term y is calculated throughout the section from the estimated values, 
and is shown by numbers enclosed in circles in fig. 5. 

Now the correcting process can proceed. By applying (3), the values are 
found at the centres of the squares, a comptometer proving very useful for 
this step ; applying (3) again to the centre values a better approximation to the 
comer values is obtained. The differences between the second and first 
approximations are written down so that a double round may be repeated on 
them, the smaller numbers making this easier than the first round. 

As the formula for shortening the process is applied at this stage, a rectangle 
is sketched in, which surrounds the region requiring much correction. In the 
example the rectangle is bounded by the lines e — 3, z = 9, r == 6, r = 11.* 
From (6), e/S — — l‘5/(l/9 1/6-2) = — 6. Hence the differences from 
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the last double round are multiplied by 6 to obtain the next approximation. 
The application to a few values is shown at (a), hg. 5 ; for the centre point 
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the poinl (<■ 9 , 2 • 5), iff (wo 
douMe rbUnJa umi formula (b) 

front pt<limina/i^ 

estimuT'eJ valucv 


<i< + Cl = 23, the first double round gives — 0*6, the second gives S, s=s 0*4, 
therefore, the second approximation is <|; -+• e, = 23 + O' 6 + 6 X 0*4 = 26*0. 
The value at this point when the field has finally settled is 25*9. 

Having settled the values on the section with this size of square, we next 
investigate the effect of the neglected terms in (2) by reducing the size of square 
to half at various parts, and finding if the values alter. In this case it is found 
that they alter only near the junction of shaft and collar, and this region is 
shown enlarged in fig. 6. 

When the values cease changing, the problem is solved, and the final step 
of finding the stresses and strains may bo taken. The maximum stress occurs 
on the boundary ; it is equal to 

v{(S)'+m=V{(f)’+(t)V 5 -^’ 

where dn is the element of the normal to the boundary. The simplest and 

D 2 
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most accurate method of finding these derivatives is to use difference formulse. 
The stress on the boundary, from « = 0 to 2 = 2-7, is plotted in fig. 6 ; the 



Enlarsement at Junction 
Otilw wW) at« tladuced (nm sifuiet Hus 
imer vi)lue» (cloM la Aw junction bchpicm ihafl 
iikl voMur) uft 4c<k>cc<t ffttn IhuA — d I 


Fiq. 6. 


maximum stress occurs at z = 2*26, and == 1*47 X stress on the boundary 
at 2 = 0. 

The angular position (v/r), of any point with reference to its unstrained 
position, is given by djdz {vjr) ss 1/r* . d^Jdr. So the twist of the cross section 
at 2 — 12, relatively to the section at 2 = 0, is found by integrating 


»*Jo dr 


. dz 


alonga line,r ~ constant. Here c)i{^/drisfounda1ongr = 8 and isshown plotted 
in fig. 0. The twist on this 12-inch length is the same as that for a length of 
8*7 inches of an 8-inch radius shaft, subjected to the same torque. 

The methods discussed in this paper have been developed in connection 
with experimental work, which is being carried out in the James Watt 
Engineering Laboratories, University of Glasgow, under the directorsliip of 
Flrofessor J. D. Cormack. 
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Appbnoix. 

Similar metliods havo been applied auccessfully to the solution of other 
physical problems, namely : — 

(a) Torsion of prisms with non-circular sections ; the equation to be solved 

is 0*'I'*/9x* -f- 2 --- 0, with 'F = constant on each boundary. 

Actual cases for which a solution has been obtained include a shaft 
with keyway, several British standard structural sections, a hollow 
serrated shaft and a hollow square. In several of these cases, tests on 
specimens gave experimental verification. 

(b) *Perfcct fluid flow in two dimensions ; the equation is 

9*tl</3x* + 0*4»/0y® = 0, 

with ^ = constant on a fixed boundary. 

(c) Viscous fluid flow in two dimensions ; the equations to be solvcfl arc 


= 

v*4/ ■-= 2i:. 


0 ^ ^ E 

dy ‘ dx' dx ' dy 


A solution* has been obtained for the flow past a cylinder at Reynold’s number 
= 10, which was consistent with experimental results. 

The solution in cases (a) and (6) is straightforward, and the remarks on 
convergence given above apply to these also. In case (c) it is necessary to 
solve two fields simultaneously, one for the stream function (<{;), the other for 
the vorticity (Q. A consideration of the flow between parallel plates indicated 
that the process may not be convergent if the size of the chosen squares exceeds 
some limiting figure. 


* Thom, * Aer. Res. Cum.’ K. & M., No. 11U4. 
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The Diurufd Tide in an Ocenn hounded hy Two Meridians. 

By D. C. CoLBORNE, M.A., AnriRtTong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

(Comuiunicatod by G. tt. Goldsbrougb, — Keceived January 2, 1931.) 

§ 1 . IrUfodv/ction, 

In a Beries of papers it has been shown by GU)ld8brough how', by tJie intro- 
duction of a certain form of null-function, solutions of the general dynamical 
equations may be obtained for the tides in an ocean on a rotating globe bounded 
by two meridians from pole to pole. The method is described in Port I* of 
the series and in that and succeeding papers its application has been made to 
special cases. In particular in Part lilt method has been used to consider 
the lunar semi-diurnal tide Mj in an ocean of uniform depth bounded by two 
meridians 60^ apart. In the present paper solutions have been found in a 
similar way for the diurnal tide in the same typo of ocean. 

The results obtained show agreement with observations in that the amplitudes 
of the diurnal tide are considerably smaller than those of the semi-diurnal 
tide. Also, at points suitable for comparison, there is a close similarity in the 
values of the ratio of the heights of the two tides obtained theoretically and 
from observations. The wave represented by the solution is of an unusual 
type, the range of values of the phase over the wliole ocean being exceptionally 
small. It is shown that the wave obtained is equivalent to the combination 
of a stationary wave and a progressive wave of much smaller amplitude, and 
that this type of combination can have only a limited range of phase angles. 
As a result there arc periods during which neither high nor low tide occurs 
at any point of the ocean. The cotidal lines, when present, move across from 
one boundary to the other approximating more closely to the meridians os 
they approach the central meridian which is actually a cotidal line. 

I wish to thank Professor Goldsbrough, F.K.S., with whom I have had the 
advantage of discussing the problem throughout and to whom I am much 
indebted, for his helpful suggestions. 1 also thank Dr. J. B. Airey for pro- 
viding tables of Gauss functions, not available elsewhere, which were of con- 
siderable assistance in the calculations. 


• ‘ Proc. Roy. Soc..’ A, voL 117, p. 702 (1028). 
t ‘ Proo. Hoy, Soc.,’ A, vol. 126, p, 1 (1020). 
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§ 2. The NuU-Fundion. 

In conHidering the diurnal tide it is again required to solve the equations 


dt 


+ 2<ow cos 0 = 


a sin 0 




(1) 


St o sin 0 136 ' ' S^ ') 

subject to the condition that the velocity component v should be zero at the 
boundaries.* 

The typo of ocean for which this solution will be worked out is the same as 
that considered in the case of the semi*diuTnal tide, i.e., an ocean bounded by 
two meridians from pole to pole, 60® apart and of uniform depth 12,700 feet - 
the mean depth of the Atlantic Ocean. This gives the value 22*9 for 
where ^ Thu tide producing potential now used, however, 

being that of the diurnal tide is of the form 9 HP^ 2 ((i.) It has also 

been assumed that o — <<i which is true for the lunar and solar constituents 
and also for the solar constituent Pj if the orbital motion of the sun be 
neglected. It is only approximately true, however, for the lunar diurnal tide 
Oi for which a - - 0*927<i). 

Since the above potential is an odd function of p the null-function which is 
to be formed must consist of “associated Lcgcndi’e functions” which are odd 
functions of |ji. The null-function has therefore been taken to be of the follow- 
ing form, the denominators Py*:ti (^) being introduced to avoid the appear- 
ance of large coclBcients in the expansions of (p) which are involved. 


5 E, - c-3"*) (p) -i- itti (0) 

M w 1 

-- i 2 + «-»*♦) 2 (3k) Pf (p)] 

r 


-f 2 F, ^ pj;+i (O) 

K ■■ 0 

-\- i 2 - «-«"♦) 2 PT (p)]. (2) 

r n 

It is possible to obtain the terms of this null-function from the ooiresponding 
null-function composed of even functions of (x as used in the case of the lunar 

* The notation need here and throughout agrees with that used by Ooktsbrough* 
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semi-diurnal tide.* It would only be necessary to multiply the latter through* 
out by (1 and then apply the f onnul«e 

(2s-f l)pPl(ii) = P.+x(|i). 

(2» + 1) - (n - s H- 1) n+i (I*) + (*»+#) p;-i (ji). 

This would simplify the calculation, but there is the disadvantage that in order 
to obtain a certain number of terms of the expansions in terms of odd functions 
of |i one more term is required of the corresponding expansion in terms of the 
even functions. A sufiicient number of terms was not available from the 
previous calculations of the even null-function, and it was therefore found more 
convenient to evaluate the series for the null-function now required by the same 
method as used for the semi-diurnal tide. The two methods have, however, 
been combined in a later part of this paper thus reducing the amount of 
calculation to some extent. 

The final form of the null-function used is given in the table which follows. 
The main terms are given in group (I) and the subudiaiy terms of the corre- 
sponding double scries in the groups (II). In the case of the latter the co- 
factors are obtained from the table by taking the quantity in the second column 
together with the appropriate coefficient from the remaining columns. 

Table I. — ^Terms of the Null-Function. 

(I) Co-factors of 


K,: 


— eT 


Pj{0). 

E,: 

(e®‘+ 

— e" 

-«'*) P® („) 

Pi(o). 

K,: 

(«»'* 

— €' 


P}8(0)- 

F.: 

3Pi 




y. 

. (***♦ 

4- e' 


pi(o). 

Pi 

! (e«‘* 


-®‘*)P®(m)-^ 

Pj (0). 


(II) Co-factors of fEiPJ ( (*). 



j n u + 1. 

« 8. 

n ^ s + 5, 

n 4 -f 7. 

eSi« + <-Si4 

"3*76. 10-» 

2-93.10-1 

-9-67 . 10-« 

-1-88.10-* 

4-45. l0-< 

2*59. 10-» 

soe . 10 -* 

S'48 . 10-* 

eiSi^ -f. 

300.X0-W 

1*19.10-“ 

1-80.10-“ 

1-69. 10-** 


* ' Broo. Roy.Soe./ A, voL IM, p. 8 (1980). 
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Table I — (continued). 

Co-factors of 




n = « 4- 1* 

n «« « 4 3. 

1» — 6 + 8. 

a « « 4 7. 

«»3 

eOi*+ «-94 

-613. lO-* 
9-87. lO-w 

-6*96 . 10-« 
2.64.10-“ 

-2*43. 10-< 
1-58. 10-* 

-9-74. 10-» 
1-68. 10-« 

Go-factors of «EsF|^(p). 






1 

n « + 1. 

1 

n =■ « + 3. 

» = « 4 6* j 

n =- « + 7. 

1 

«-i6 

# S3B 13 

•64 + f-64 
«I24 + e-lS<6 

-.410. 10-^ 
-4‘26. 10-« 
3*27.10-»« 

9.38 . 10-» 
1-74. l0-» 
1-26.10-“ 

1 

-7-93. 10-» 
-2-98. 10-* 
4-66. 10-" 

1-75. 10-* 
-6-68. 10-“ 

Co-factors of «FoP|^((j,). 







n « « 4 1. 

n =a « 4 3. 

a ij 4 6. 

n » « + 7. 

««-3 

’ <34 — «-34 
•>4 _ e-«4 

1 

2-34. 10-« 
1*56. 10-* 

4-766 10-» 
1-77. 10“« 

1-66. 10-i 
3-22.10-“ 

6.64. 10-* 

Oo-factora of ([x). 







n « 4 I. 

n « » 4 3. 

1 

{ a ^ « 4 5. 

} n-*+7. 

# =* 12 

eU4 — 

1 8‘90.10-« 

3 01 . 10-»* 

518. 10-’ 
4-77. 10-“ 

i 612.10-* 

4-81.10-1* 

i 109.10-* 


Go-factors of tF^(tA). 



1 1* — • <- 1. 

9» cm « 4 3. 

a-»4 6. 

«-3 


-3-66. 10-» 

3-98. 10-« 

-1-33. 10-* 

6-9 

•04 - 6-B‘* 1 

1 1-48. 10-* 

3-96.10-“ 

3-88. HH* 


§ 3 . Solution of the Eguatiom. 


We now proceed to solve the equations (1) of § 2, taking for the terms of 
the null-funotion together with the term corresponding to the tide producing 
potential, t.e., HP^i (p.) d*. This solution contains the arbitrary constants 
Bi, F« which may be determined later firam the conditions at the boundaries. 
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The complete Bolution of the equations (1) will be the aggregate of the 
solutions cotieqtonding to each term of taken separately, and these solutions 
are obtained by the same method as given in Part III* of Gtoldsbrough’s papers. 
Since in the present problem o = o we have 


(f-s+l)(f-» + 2) 

(2f+l)(2r + 3){(r+l)(r + 2)-2.) 

«•= (r + * + 1) (y 4 < + 2) 

(2f4 3)(2r4 6){(r41)(f4 2)-2*} 

I 

■ f (f 4 1) - 28 

^ 4r*(r41)* 

(r-l)«(f-s)(r4») 
r* (2f - 1) (2f 4 1) {r (r - 1) - 2«} 

(r + 2)«(y-s41)(f4»4» , 

(r 4 1)* (2r 4 1) (2f 4 3){(f 4 1) (r 4 2) - 2s} J 


(3) 


Now let = 2 CyPJ ((*) «*<»*+•♦), in which the time factor is included, be the 

rmt 

solution corresponding to a typical term Then 

writing 


we have 


g* 

C t — 

'+* 


C*_, 


= f<n 41, 

C?+,/C* = K;+,/y*, f > n — 1. 


and 

H^.,-I44K;+, = 0, (ryin), 
from which it follows that 


H2 = — ^25 


and 


I4-k;+, 


W 


The requisite values of and I 4 having been calculated from (3) and 
takin g into account the condition that lim Q s 0, which is necessary in order 

r-^«o 

that the coefficients of should be convergent at the poles |a = 4 1 , the values 
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of 14 and S4 may be evaluated from (4). Hence the valaes of the coefficients 
Oi ate obtained. 

In the case of an ocean of onifonn depth covering the whole of a rotating 
globe or bounded by lines of latitude there is, as first established by Laplace,* 
no rise and fall due to the diurnal tide but only tidal currents. The solution 
of the equations corresponding to the potential (jt) «**♦+•* is thus 

zero. The complete expression for the solution C is therefore that given in the 
Table 11 briow. To obtain any specified term, e.g., that containing 
take the entries corresponding to s == 3, n a 8 from the group for together 
with the factor given in the second column. The complete term is thus 
Bi (1-82. 1-64. 10-»e-»‘*)It((i) -2- PJ(0). 


Table 11. — Series for 1^. 

(1) Coefficients of PJ (p) in terms with co-factor Bj. 




1 

n = a -h 1. 

» — a 4- 3- 

1 

H — a + 6. 

n » a + 7* 

«»0 

% 

1*27 

--1*86 

4-99. IO-* 

-8*48. ia-« 

*-8 


80S. 10^ 

-4*17. ia-« j 

1*82. la-* 

-816.10-* 



-1-19 

4-49.10-* 

-1*64. ia-» 

4*92. ia-» 

• -d 


4-35 . 10-« 

2 09. 10-' 

2*69. 10-* 

6*00. lO-^ 

f-6 


4-71.10-** 

2 27. l0-» 

2*78. ia-« 

5 09 • l0-« 

f -12 

Ul2i4 

aoa.io-i* 

1-17. 10-“ 

1*18. ia-« 


a -12 


2 04.l0-»* 

1 1-18. l0-“ 

1-19. 

— 


(2) Coefficients of Fj^ (p) in terms with co-factor Bg. 



1 

» - • + 1 . 

BB 

mm 

a*3 

it»U 

-4-88. 10-* 

7*59.10-* 

-5*57 . 10-* 

am.8 

W-8i4 


8*25. 10-* 

-5*85.10-* 

a«m6 

•(i4-»-P'(0) 

9*92.10-* 

-8*64. 10-« 

9*84.10-* 

a 6 


--107 

6*90. 10-* 

-6*48.10-* 

a »■ 9 

UU* 

9*96. 10-» 

2*87. 10-** 

1*47.10-" 

a-9 


108.10-* 

2*46.10-" 

1*50.10-“ 


* Lamb, " HydradynamiQs,” p. SSO (IflM). 
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Table II — (continued). 

(3) Coefficients of I” ((i.) in terms witb co-factor E,. 




n »= + 1. 

|||D9B9| 

mm 


i 

2 07. 10-1 

-2*67.10-1 

S-75.1<H 



-4*27. 10-* 

2 06.10-» 

-6*24. 10-* 

t»d 


-4-69. 10-« 

2 06.10-* 

-4-86. 10-* 

«»9 


101 

-2-51. 10-* 

1*03. 10-» 

«»o 

«-#4-hP1«(0) 

-1*04 

1*99 .lO-* 

-6*70. 10-« 

0^12 

UiHi* 

8-39 . 10-i« 

M8. 10-“ 

1 

4*32. 10-i» 

«»12 

te-124 

8*46.10-“ 

, 1 •21.10-“ 

4*38.10““ 

1 


(4) Coefficients of ([x) in terms with co-fa(stor Fg. 




n « t + L 

mQi 

*1 =a 6 4* 

BD 


1 

-6*31 

7* 18 

-2*24 

3*28.10-1 

«»3 

1634 

1*74. 10-« 

3-10.10-* 

1*26.10-^ 

6*81.10-1 

#-3 


-2*01, 10-» 

-3*46. 10-» 

-1*32. 10-» 

-6*94. 10-1 


1694 

1*64, 10-* 

1-70. 10-^« 

3*11.10-^ 

— 

f-0 

16-94 

-1*60. 10-» 

-1-74. 10-“ 

-3*15.10-“ 

— 


(6) Coefficients of Fj^ ((x) in terms with co-factor F^. 




n « 6 + 1. 

mmm 

» a. 6 4- 6. 

n -i * + 7. 

6«.8 

,«*H-Pj(0) 

8-09. 10-* 

-4-17. 10-* 

1-82. 10-* 

-6*16. 10-* 

6»3 

e-8<4-f-Pj(0) 

M9 

-4-49. 10-* 

1-64. 10-» 

-4*92. 10-9 

6»6 

•'.•4 

8-71. 10-« 

4-19. 10-» 

8-39. 10-« 

100.10-* 

6 »6 

i»-W* 

-9-42. 10-* 

-4-54. 10-» 

-5-67. 10-« 

-1-03.10-9 

«»18 

t*lS4 

809. 10-“ 

4-87.10-“ 

4-71 . 10-“ 

— 

«-*12 

M-1S4 

-8-17.10-“ 

-4-78.10-“ 

-4-76.10-“ 

— 
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Table II — (continued). 

(6) Coefficients of P* ((x) in terns with co-factor F,. 




» 5 -h 1. 

» sa 5 -j. 3. 

» = 5 -k 5. 

5-3 


-2 18.10-* 

3-70. 10-« 

-2*70. 10-» 



315.10-* 

-413.10-* 

2-67. 10-» 

6 

««*<> - 4 - Pj (0) 

0-92. 10-* 

-8-64. 10-* 

9-84. 10-» 

B - 6 

e-64^Pj(0) 

107 

-6-90. 10-* 

6*43. 10-* 



1-49. 10-» 

3*«5 . 10-“ 

2-20. 10-« 


te— tt4 

j 

—1-54. 10-* 

-3-69. 10-« 

i 

-2*25. 10-“ 


§ 4. ApjAieation of the Boundary Conditions. 


It is now possible to determine the values of the coefficients E„ F. by makinfi' 
use of the boundary condition, i.e., that v vanishes both when ^ — 0 and 
^ s 7r/3. It may be deduced from equations (1) that it is therefore necessary 
that 



K 

0|i. 


i ay 

Vi ~ n* 


( 6 ) 


where f = ^ = h ^bould be zero for all values of p when ^ = 0 and n/3. 

2co 

The function to be substituted in (5) is 1^ — 1^ and is therefore made up 
of the terms in the series for ^ given in Table II together with the term 
— HF ^2 (t^) Before carrying out this substitution, however, the Legendre 
functions in C which are of various orders are replaced by equivalent series of 
functions all of the same order. Then from the resulting identity, by equating 
to zero the coefficients of each of the Leg«idre funotiona in turn, we obtain 
equations firom which the coefficients E„ F« may be determined. 

As in the case of the semi-diurnal tide it has been found most satufactoiy 
to expand the Legendre functions in as series of “ associated functions ” of 
order three, but of even degree, as they must be odd functions of [t. In 
obtuning these series use has been made of the correcqmnding series given in 
Table III of that paper,* in the manner already suggested in § 2. The logarithms 
of the coeffimmts in these expansions of Pt((x)/PS (0) are given below. 


* Loe. tit., p. 10. 
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Table UL 



n. 

pJIm). 

Pj(M). 

Pjl/*). 

^0 


■ 

1 

S'sesoo 

3-57371 

3-08734 

4-71081 



3 

n 2 -01496 

3-33646 

1-98453 


0 . 


5 

S-11263 

» 3 -54171 

4-57303 

449276 



7 

4<101S9 

4-79518 

nS-lOOOS 



0 

9 

8-03743 

8-88024 

4-50023 

n 4 *91391 

1 

2 

1-03305 

3-77948 


4-01173 


r 

7 

S-80483 

» 3-05052 

4-54369 

n 8-37107 

6 ^ 


9 

MQ976 

1-10037 

» 3 -53314 

3-80074 



11 

1-33635 

1-30373 

1-31800 

«iS-0400S 


F 

ni 

S-00857 

» 3-19422 

3 -30007 

» 4-13673 

0 ^ 


■Efl 

1-47755 

1-15527 

» 3-00061 

3-36503 



Bl 

I-MIOO 

1-74827 

1-17233 

n I -35411 


F 

13 

S-9040e 

«• 3 -28556 

3-60638 

n 4-70020 

13 ^ 


15 

1-68031 

1-07841 

« 1-08735 

3-09897 



17 

0-34533 

1-90423 

»3-30040 

« 1-54131 


The result of the substitation of these series is to obtain an expression for 
C' which is of the form 

S + B, «-«'♦) + 

r-o 

where and B, are linear in E., F. and, witii a, are also linear in the functions 
P2 ((i)< Putting ^ = 0 and ^ = n/3 after cairying out the operation (5) on 
this ejqnession we obtain the identities : 


S (A, + B,) + 2 (A,i/ + B^) + Ha = 0, 

f-O r*-! 

S (A, + B,) - I (A^ + B^) + Hae'l = 0, 

r-o r*-! 

where r, / are even and odd integers respectively. Taking half the sum and 
half the difference of these we have 

2 (A, + B,) + iHa(l+e‘^-0 

f-O 

( 6 ) 

2 (V+B^) + iHa(l-e<l) = 0 

f' « I 


Linear equations in E„ F. are then obtiuned by equating to zero the coefficients 
of FS((i) in each of the identities (6). Six equations were obtained in this way,* 
the coeffidents of P«((t) n&d alone being o<msidesed. This 
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tedttOM the oaloalatioiu as £ar as possible consistont witii what appears, as 
shown later, to be a sufficient degree of acooraoy. 

The left‘hand members of these six equations are given below. Each of 
the numbers is to be multiplied by the quantity at the head of the column in 
which it appears and the sura of the terms in each row so obtained is equated 


to sero. 

Ex 

Fi 

E^ 

F^- 

B, 

Hl-V3i)H 

-12-8 

-2-81 

+0-074 

+0-066 

-3-30 

-3-90 

+0-411 

- 1-34 

+0-212 

-0-460 

+0-087 

+0-393 

+0-778 

+0-808 

- 0-182 

-0-007 

+0-051 

-0-051 

-0-004 

-0-107 

+0-237 

+ 1-76 

+0-048 

+8-48 

-3-68 

-0-630 

-0-228 

-0-713 

+ 3-86 

+1-260 

-0-326 

+0-492 

-0-286 

+0-131 

-1-400 

- 0-063 

-0-070 

-0-109 

-0-032 

+0-093 

+0-027 

-0-410 


The solution of these equations gives the foUowiug values for the coefficients 
B„ F, : — 

Fo = - 0-306 (V3 + t)H K,=:2-93(V3 + *)H ^ 

Ei = -0-40(l - V3»)H F,=»1-89(V3 + »)H L (7) 

Fi = - 1 -41 (1 - y/Si) H E, = 0-836 (1 - H J 

§ 6. The Final Form of 

If the values of the coefficients (7) are substituted in the expression for 
of § 3 the filial form for is obtained representing the tidal elevation at each 
point of the ocean considered at each instant of time. Since the ratio of the 
real and imaginary parts of E„ F< is ^/3 : 1 for k even and — 1 : -y^S for k odd 
the expression for with the time factor included is as follows : — 

=« e*r[3-79Pi - 3-07Pa + 1 -03P, ~ O-WP, 

+ »e«* (0-33PJ + 0-09PJ + O-OOII^) -5- PJ (0) 

+ ie-»** (0-06P5 - 0-07P5 - 0-02PJ) -5* P}(0) 

+ e»‘* (0-006P? - 0-03PS + 0-003P;i) -h P? (0) 

+ e-«*(0-001Pf + 0-001P5 + 0-002P;i) PJW 
+ (0-04P;o - 0-oup;, - oooo5Pj*) Pi8(0) 

+ ie-^ (0-lPSo - 0-006P;, - 0-0002P;*) -i- PS(0) 

-}. (_ 0-OlPiJ + O-OOlPif + 0-0002Pg) + P}J(0) 

+ e-»*^ (+ 0-06I^J - O-OOIPIS - 0-0001^) 4- Pg (0)]. (8) 
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Cktnrideied in the horizontal diiectdon this doable aeries shows iair oon* 
▼etgence, but in the vertical direction this is not so obvious. That it does give 
a satisfoctory representation of the function, however, may be shown by testing 
the degree of accuracy with which it satisfies the boundary condition for a 
particular value of p. Subtracting from the esptesaion (8) 

for ^ we have which substituted in the boundary condition (6) should give a 
result which vanishes for ^ s 0 and ^ k/ 3 respectively. When p =ss 1 

this is true since the factor 1 — p‘ occurs throughout and also for p =s 0 
since X,' is an odd function of p. Taking an intermediate value p = ^■y/2 
the following results are obtained : — 

Positive terms. Negative terms. 

^ = 0 8*36 + 7-06t _7.80-7-4» 

7-96 + 7-76i -7-70 -7-34* 

If account be taken of the approximations used in the process of obtaining 
the percentage differences of corresponding terms, in no case more than 7 per 
cent, may be considered satisfactory. 

§ 6. EmmituUion of the Results. 

From the expression (8) for ^ the tide height at each point of the ocean may be 
obtained at each instant of time and the corresponding phase. First of all, since 
is an odd function of p the equator is a line of zero range and the phase angles 
at corresponding points north and south of this line differ by 180°. Further, 
the form of the expression for shows that there is symmetry about the central 
meridian. The expression (8) is of the form 

+ i (Ml + Ni e'^*) -|- + N, e""*) + ...}, (9) 

where M, and N, are odd functions of p. Thus writing ^ 7c/6 nb <{« we have 

as the respective values for C 

e‘?’{Mo - (Mie«* - Nje-***) - + N, e-«*) + ...} 

and 

«‘T{Mo - (Mjc-w - Ni «w*) - (M, e-*** + N, ^*) + ...). 

The reid parts of the expressions in the brackets are identical, while the 
imaginary ports differ only in sign. The range is therefore the same at points 
symmetrically situated about the central meridian ^ =b 30°. These results 
agree with tine general results obtained by Ptoudman* for an ocean of the ^rpe , 
considered. 

* ‘ HJV.B.A.8. Geophyrioid Sappml.,* v<4. 2, p. 98. 
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The aotniel tide heights have beeu calculated for numerous points and ate 
given in the following table, the factor H being omitted. 


Table IV. — ^Tidal Amplitudes. 


4. 

0^ 

10“. 

SO'’. 

ao". 

a — 1 

0-76 

0-76 

0-76 

0-76 

0-0 

1-03 

1-63 

1-91 

2-06 


1-02 

2-20 


2-46 

0-7 

2-89 

3-10 

2-61 

2-68 

0-6 

3-74 

3-14 

2-92 

3-04 

0-5 

4-27 

3-30 

3*18 

3-62 


4-30 

3-17 


3-62 


3-00 

2-73 

2-05 

3-11 


2-96 

2-07 

1>75 

2-18 


1*68 

1-08 


1-10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


From the symmetry already noted the values for ^ = 40°, 50° and 60° are 
equal to those for tft — 20°, 10° and 0° respectively. It will be seen Uiat the 
amplitudes increase from the equator up to about latitude 30° and then steadily 
diminish to the poles. 

To compare these tide heights with the corresponding results for the semi- 
diurnal tide* it must be remembered that the value of H is not the same in the 
two cases. The comparison is therefore made by reducing both sets of results 
to feet. If the value of H for the diurnal tide is taken as that of the tide Oj, 
denoting this value by and the corresponding value for the semi-diurnal 
tide M| by H^, we have = 0'42H, where 

Hi = !| K-iyo X 0-19 foot. 

M and E are the masses of the moon and earth respectively, a the distance of 
the moon from the earth’s centre and c the radius of the earth. The heights, 
expressed in feet, thus obtained at {mints along the boundary ^ arc as 
follows ; — 


/* — 

0 

0-1 

0-2 

0-3 

0-4 

0-6 

0-6 

0-7 

0-8 

0 -P 

1-0 

0* - 

0 

0-63 

1-0 

1-31 

1-46 

1*43 

1-26 

0-98 

0-64 

0-34 

0-26 

Mg 

27 

26*1 

26 

Sl -6 

18 

14 

9-3 

6-1 

2-2 

1-26 

0-31 


• Loo , eil ., p . 14. 
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These height* ate, for the most part, larger than those obtained by observa- 
tion, but the amplitudes of the diurnal tide ate seen to be much smaller than 
those of the semi-diurnal tide except at the poles. The ratio of the heij^t of 
O^to the height of M, increases steadily from zero at |a = 0 to 1/10 at [i, = 0*6 
and 2/3 at (z = 1. It is not to be expected that these results will be in very 
close agreement with the observed tides along the whole of the Atlantic coasts 
owing to the considerable divergences of the latter from the shape assumed in 
the theoretical method. Considering the western boundary of the North 
Atlantic Ocean, however, for points open to the sea on the coast of the United 
States, the ratio of the observed heights of the two tides obtained from tables 
of the harmonic constants show good agreement witii the theoretical values 
at corresponding latitudes. Further north fewer observations are available, 
but at suitable points for comparison the ratio diminishes in much the same way 
as shown above. Along the eastern boundary of the northern half of the ocean 
similar agreement is not so apparent ; the ratios, for the most part, being 
smaller than those obtained from the calculations. This is due to the fact that 
the observed heights of the lunar semi-diurnal tide M, are greater on the 
east side of the Atlantic Ocean than at corresponding latitudes in the west. 
The diurnal heights, on the other hand, are practically the same. 

In order to determine the cotidal lines, the phase angles were calculated at 
the same time as the amplitudes. These angles were found to present an 
unusual feature. The central meridian of the ocean is a cotidal line, its phase 
in the northern half being 330°. There is an increase in this value as one 
boundary is approached and a decrease towards the other, but the greatest and 
least angles obtained are 355° and 305° respectively. The difference in phase 
at any two points in the northern half is thus never greater than 50° and in 
most oases considerably less. Similar conditions prevail in the southern half, 
since, as previously shown, the phase angles at corresponding points north and 
south of the equator differ by 180°. 

The reason that the phase angles have such a small range of values is seen, 
from the calculations, to be due to the predominance in C of the terms involving 
Legendre polynomials. The latter terms arise mainly from the function Pi(|t) 
which occurs in the null-function. Now Houg^* has shown that for an ocean 
coveting a rotating globe and of uniform depth 14,520 feet the period ootte- 
sponding to Pi(|x) is 25} hours. This depth gives ^ = 20, and sinoe in the 
present problem ^ s 22*9 and the period is 24 hours, it is evident that the 


* ‘ Phil. Trans.,' A. voL IStf, p. 233 (1807). 
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terms mentioaed are outstanding owing to the function Pi(ii) appearing* as 
stated* in the course of solving the equations. 

The wave represented by ^ is thus equivalent to that formed by the com- 
bination of a stationary wave given by the terms containing these ordinary 
Legendre functions and a progressive wave of considerably smaller amplitude. 
Harris'" has considered the combination of a stationary wave and a progressive 
wave giving a formula from whicli the phase may be obtained. The combination 
now under consideration* however* is a particular case where one wave has 
a much larger amplitude than the other and produces an unusual result which 
requires a more detailed examination. 

In the expression (8) for among the terms which give rise to the progressive 
wave the coefficient of e*^***+^*> is much larger than any of the others. The 
latter may, therefore* bo neglected without fundamentally affecting the nature 
of the result. Using the notation of (9) the expression for ^ is thus considered 
in the form 

where and are functions of {x. The factor has been omitted as 
this increases all the phase angles by 330*^ and docs not affect their relative 
values. 

Since for high or low tide dXjdt = 0 we have 


therefore 


— oH [Mq sin <7^ + cos (3^ + at)] =* 0* 


tan at ■ 


— M, cos 3c 


Mq — M| sin 3^ ' 


From the expression for X, it will be seen that Mq and ore both positive for 
all values of (i and Mq > The function on the right-hand side of (10) 
therefore increases with ^* and as ^ varies from 0 to tt/S the value of at increases 
from — a to + a where tan a = M^/Mq is less than unity. The range of 
values of at given by (10) is thus < 90^ But at must take all values from 0** 
to 360^ and it is necessary to consider what happens throughout this complete 
range. This may be done by means of the diagram below. 

If AB and BC represent Mq and M^* respectively, for the same value of (jl 
and the angle tc + 3^ is measured counterclockwise from BY the angle BAC 
is equal to at since we may write (10) in the form 


* * Manual of Tides/ Part IV B* p. 322. 

X 3 


tan at == 


Ml cos (n -t- 3c 


Mq + Mj sin (ic + 8^ 
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As ^ varies from 0 to tc/S, which is its complete range of value8» C moves 
along the semi-circle YCY' from Y' to Y and ct increases from — « to a. 


Y 



During this range of values for at high tide therefore occurs at points of 
the ocean, and the cotidal lines move across from one side to the other. 
Since (x varies from 0 to 1 along a meridian, Mq and also vary and 
the cotidal lines do not, in general, coincide with the meridians. They 
approximate more closely to them as they approach the central meridian, 
which is a cotidal line and then deviate somewhat again towards the other 
boundary. There is no isolated point of zero range and the amphidromio 
point thus lies outside the ocean, i.e., is imaginary. 

As AC continues to turn about A, t.e., at increases from the value a, C leaves 
the semi-circle, the cotidal lines disappear and there are no points where 
high tide occurs. When at reaches the value tt — a we see from the diagram 
that CA produced will meet the circle in Y^ = 0). Cotidal lines of low 
tide thus begin to appear in the ocean and continue to do so until 
at === tt -f a, when ^ = 7c/3. There then arises another range of values of at 
from Tc + a to 27 c — a during which cotidal lines disappear and neither high 
nor low tide occurs at any point of the ocean. 

This explains the nature of the wave represented by the expression (8) for 
There are two equal periods of time during which there is neither high nor 
low tide at any point of the ocean. There are also two shorter periods, one 
when high tide occurs at points in the northern half of the ocean and low tide 
at corresponding points in the southern half, and the other when the reverse 
occurs in the two portions. During these latter periods the cotidal line moves 
across the ocean as stated above and the maximum value of 2oc, which measures 
the greatest difference of }>hase, is in this case about 50*^. 
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The Presmre E.rerted hy Granvlar Material : an Apj>li(xttion of 
the Principles of Dilatancy. 

By C. F. Jenkin. 

(CoinmunicMto*! by Sir Alfred Ewing, F.R.S. — R<*ceived Jaiumry 12, 1931.) 

[Pirate 4.J 
I. Introduction, 

The author had spent about three years endeavouring unsuccessfully to 
obtain experimental confirmation of the recognised theories of eartli pressure 
and was attempting to measure the “ coefficient of friction " of sand (on which 
all the theories are based) when a rese^arch student engaged on this work, 
Mr, C. P. B. de Villiers, called his attention to a remarkable plienomenon. 
This was recognised as an example of Dilatancy as described by Osborne 
Reynolds, and quickly led to the recognition of dilatancy as the fundamental 
property of granular material on which its behaviour and the forces it exerts 
ultimately depend. Two well known methods were being used to measure 
the coefficient of friction ; the apparatus is shown in figs. 1 and 2. The 
outer vessels contained sand and the couples to rotate the disc (fig. 1) and the 




Fio. 2. — Friction measurement with Cylinder. 
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cylinder (fig. 2) veire measured. With nmther apparatus could repeat lesnlts 
be obtained. The impossibility of getting repeat results bad been the funda- 
mental trouble in all our work. But while making these tests Mr. de Villieis 
observed that the surface of the sand heavei up at the instant when rotation 
of the disc or cylinder began. This was particularly surprising in the disc 
apparatus (fig. 1) in which the moving disc was about 6 inches below the surface 
of the sand. To check whether the sand was really expanding, as it appeared 
to be, a simple experiment was made with the cylindrical apparatus (fig. 2). 
The cylinder was completely filled with sand while it was gently tapped ; no 
ramming was applied and the hole in the top through which it was filled was 
left open. When an attempt was made to rotate the inner cylinder it was 
found to be looked, and when the cylinder was finally forced round the couple 
required was 270 times the ordinary friction couple. When the sand was 
emptied out a lot of fine dust was found with it showing that rotation bad not 
occurred until the sand was crushed. These experiments showed that the 
doBeneas of packing of the grains of sand was an essential factor in determining 
its behaviour and fumiriied the key to the irregular results of all our previous 
experiments. Small changes in packing may produce large effects. 

To illustrate the magnitude of the effect of closeness of packing a simple 
experiment on foundation pressures may be quoted. A small flat plate was 
laid on the flat surface of sand in a large box, and the force was measured to 
causa the plate to sink into the sand. When the sand was loosely poured into 
the box and trickled off level the force was only about one-tenth of that required 
when the sand was shaken and rammed to get it into the close-packed con- 
dition. (The densities of the sand in the two conditions were about 91 and 
110 lb. per cubic foot ; this small difference offers no explanation of the large 
difference in besting pressure.) 

As a consequence of these experiments the author set to work to investigate 
the bearing of dilatancy on the theory of earth pressure. The following paper 
describes the results which have so far been obtained and their experimental 
confinnation. The field for experiment offered by the new apparatus (described 
later) has turned out to be very wide ; the results given here are a mere outline 
which must be filled in later, but the author has been advised to publish them 
now rather than to wait for thrir completion ; and indeed he can see no end at 
present, for new points of interest are continually arismg all of which call 
for investigation. Much of the work had been completed when the author . 
had the opportunity of re-reading Osborne Beynolda* paper. It was printed 
in the * Philosophical Magazine,' in December, 1886, and. appears on p. 203 
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voL 2, of Osborne Reynolds’ “ Scientific Papers ” (‘ C.U. Press ’). It is entitled 
*' The Dilatancy of Media composed of rigid particles in contact.” In it on 
p. 210 occurs this remarkable prophecy : — 

” As regards any results which may be expected to follow from the recog- 
nition of this property of dilatancy : in a practical point of view it 
will place the theory of earth-pressure on a true foundation.” 

The autiior believes he could hardly have stronger support for the ideas hme 
developed. 

II. Theory and Modd. 

The principle involved in all that follows may be stated thus : The pressure 
in a granular mass depends on its weight, on the geometry of the boundaries 
and the geometry of all the points of contact between the grains, and on the 
coefficient of friction at the points of contact. 

The term ” geometry of the points of contact ” is meant to include their 
positions and the inclinations of the minute surfaces of contact. Changea tn 
the geometry is the fundamental fact of dilatancy, the most striking effect being 
an increase in volume ; it might be called ” changes of packing,” but this 
exprestion does not call attention to the importance of the directions of tiie 
surfaces of contact. 

To investigate the almost infinite complexity of the geometry of a mass of 
sand is clearly impossible, so a simpler material was chosen. The simplest 
cranular material is made up of equal spheres, so the first step was to investigate 
the static forces between spherical balls, at rest in a box under the action of 
gravity. It was found that the problem in three dimensions was too complex, 
so it was reduced to a two-dimensional problem, the box becoming a vertical 
frame endosing a single layer of circular discs. A model was made, shown in 
fig. 3, the essential parts being the base b, the ” wall ” a, and the back c, and the 
single layer of steel discs (1 inch diameter, ^ inch long) which rest on the base 
and fill the space between the wall and the back. The wall a in many of the 
investigations is supposed to represent a retaining wall on which the “ sand ” 
(the steel discs) is pressing ; it is made to slide on the base so that the motion 
of the discs may be observed while tixe wall slides sway from them. To 
eliminate friction with the back board, a piece of cardboard is laid on it while 
tire discs are stacked in position, and then carefully slipped out, leaving the 
discs free. Each disc is marked with an arrow on the face and has two small 
holes drilled in it, so that, by means of a two-pronged key, it may be turned 
to set tire arrow in any desired position. By watching the motion of tile anoers 
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as the wall was dipped forward some guide could be obtained as to the points 
where slipping or rolling ocouired, but definite data could not be obtained 



because very slight differences in diameters between the discs interfered with 
their ideal motions. 

The discs can be arranged in the frame in an infinite number of patterns ; 
the simplest, viz., closest packing, was chosen and the two simplest positions 
n the frame were chosen, as shown in figs. 4 and 5, these, called a and b, are 



Fia. 4, — Arrangement a. Fio. 6. — ^Arrangement b. Fia. 6. — Imagiiuuy gaps 

arrangement a. 


the only two arrangements which have been investigated up to the present 
tame. The completely arbitrary nature of this choice must be borne in mind 
in all that follows. The forces between the discs in both aiiangements axe 
indeterminate, because each disc (except those on the boundaries) tonoheg 
six others, and to make them detexminate some further assumption is neoeaaaxy. 
The forces in a mass of sand are also indeterminate. The most important 
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earth'ptMBure which the engineer has to deal with is the thrust on a retaining 
walL As is well known this may have any value between the “ active ” and 
“ passive ” forces, the former (the most important) acting when the retaining 
wall moves slightly away from the soil behind it, and the latter when it is 
forced against the soil. To make the model problem determinate therefore 
it will first be assumed that the wall moves slightly away from the discs. 

In arrangement a such a motion might be expected to leave small gaps in 
the horizontal rows of balls, as shown in fig. 6, but a trial with the model 
proved that these ^ps did not appear ; nevertheless it will be assumed that all 
horizontal forces at these points vanish,* and these points will be called “ slack 
contacts ” to distinguish them from actual " gaps ” which appear under other 
conditions. By eliminating two forces from each disc the remaining forces 
have thus been made determinate in arrangement a.f 

When the discs are put in the model in arrangement 6 and the wall is moved 
forward, one or two of the alternate columns of discs sink a little, leaving gaps 
as shown in fig. 7. There appears to be no reason why any one of the inter- 




Fio. 7. — Real gaps, arrangemont 6. ]<'io. 8. — Slack contaoto, amitgement b. 

mediate columns should move rather than any other, but the condition is 
unstable and the moment one column begins to sink it wedges up the rest. 
It may be assumed therefore that when the motion is very small slack oonteots 
occur at every point marked X in fig. 8. The problem is still indeterminate, 
but it will be shown that a sufficiently definite solution can be found. 

The patterns for the discs having been chosen and the conditions made 

* The other possible assuniptions are that the forces vanish at the ends of one or other 
of the diagonal diameters ; the results following from these assumptions are given on 
p. 68. A method of demonstrating the slack oontaota ia given in Appendix IIL 
t It ia also assumed that the forces vary in a tegular manner from tiie top row downwards 
and bom the wall faiwatda. 
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detenninate, a number of problems were investigated, only a few of which need 
be described. 

PrdtAem 1. — Neglecting friction, find the distribution of the forces on the 
vertical wall and horizontal base. The solution, for arrangement a, which is 
perfectly simple, is shown in fig. 9a. The force polygons, a few of which are 



shown, are drawn in order, commencing with the triangle of forces for the left- 
hand top disc. The weight of the disc is taken to be \/S, in order to avoid 
fractional values for the forces. The forces on the wall are proportional to 
the depth from the top (ne^ecting the bottom disc)* and the centre of presstuce 
is one-third of the height of the wall from the base. These results a^ee 
exactly with the usual theories of earth pressure. The pressure on the base is 
uniform except for a small drop in the comer and a small hump extending a 
short distance from the wall. If the number of discs is supposed to be 
indefinitely increased, these irregularities decrease indefinitely. The addition 
of a uniform load on each of the top row of discs adds constants to all the 
foioes. 

The solution for arrangement 6, shown in fig. 9b, is also perfectiy simple.' 
* avoid the trouble of the oonwr disc the device used in fig. SO may be used. 
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The force polygons, a few of which are shown, are drawn in order, commencing 
with the triangle of forces for the top disc. The weight of the disc is again 




Fio. 9b. — ^Forces on Wall, arrangement b, neglecting friction. 

taken to be -y/S. The weight is transmitted vertically down, only small 
forces being exerted on the wall, which become negligible at any depth. (The 
distribution of the small side force is indeterminate, but as it vanishes this 
point need not be discussed.) 

Only those solutions are of use which can be shown to apply to an indefinitdy 
large number of discs ; very misleading results may be obtained if this p<dnt is 
overlooked. For example the large variation of pressure on the base shown 
in fig. 9 a becomes nej^bly small when the number of discs is increased, but 
the oonesponding distribution in fig. 11 does not become uniform ; the fonn 
of the curve in the figure is, however, greatly distorted by terms whiah vanish 
at great depth. 

Pnikm 2. — Awmmmg friction to act between the discs and between the 
discs and the wall and base, find the distribution of forces. The solution of 
this problem for arrangement a is very difficult, because there is no guide to 
whether slipping or rolling will occur at any point of contact. Starting from 
the top row to draw the polygons of forces progress is ea^, on reas<mable 
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anumptioDB, for the first few rows of discs, hatdiffioulties aocumnUte as tha 
lower rows are reached. A solution was eventually found in the fdktwing 
way. A group of discs supposed to be at great depth was considered and a 
solution was hit upon, shown in fig. 10, which gave equal forces above and 
below them (their weight being negligible at this depth). The craditions are 



Fia. 10. — FoNea on WaQ. Solution at great depth, with frictimi. 


diSerent in alternate layers, since only alternate layers touch the wall. Con- 
udering the middle layer, all the downward forces EF, HE, etc., on this layer 
are radial, but all the upward forces on the same layer, BE, ED, etc., are 
inclined at the friction angle* to the radii. The forces FK, BE and AO are 
equal ; also the forces EH and ED ; also the forces BF and AB. Then a 
method of drawing the force polygons was found which, starting with the 
Itnown forces in the top layer, gradually approached the conditions found for 
great depth. This solution is shown in fig. 11. It is believed to be a correct 
and possible solution but it is not certain whether it is a unique solution. In 
this figure the discs and polygons are numbered to correspond. The pdygons 
are drawn in the order of the numbers, beginning with the trian|d* ^ 
left-hand top disc. On each layer which touches the wall the downward 
forces, such as GF, FD, etc., are radial (as in Ihe solution at great depth). 
Hie upward forces on these layers gradually approaidi the positions they rsaoh 
* Tbs tangent of the “ fViotion Angle ” is the eoeffibient of Motion between the dloee. 
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st great depth, *.e., at the friction angle with the radii. They cannot be at 
thia angle near the top while complying with the condition! of static equilibrium; 



Fio. 11.— Forces on Wall. Complete Solution, with friction. 


for example the force CA must p^s through the intersection of AB (drawn at 
the friction angle with the wall) and BC, the line of action of the weight. In 
general there are five forces on each disc which must be shown in equifibrium. 
The intermediate resultants, used in the construction, are shown dotted. 
The results are interesting. The pressure on the wall no longer varies linearly, 
the oarvn(though nearly straight) is concave to the wall, so the centre of pressure 
is above one-third of the height of tite wall The resultant force is inclined 
to tiie hoaiaoBtal by the friction angle. If the vertical component of the total 
fotoe on the wall is called Y, tiien the force on the base is reduced by V and 
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the distribution on the base is no longer uniform. Fig. 11 shows that the 
alteration to the normal pressure distribution extends to a distance subtending 
an angle of SO” at the top of the walL 

These results also agree with the facts. The resultant pressure is known to 
be inclined (and not horizontal as Bankine supposed, when there is no sur- 
charge). Experiments described later confirm this fact and that the coitre 
of pressure is usually above the one-thiid point. The pressure distribution 
on the base is not uniform in reality ; this fact has received very little attention 
as it is of hardly any importance to engineers, but it is interesting because the 
pressure distribution on the wall is intimately coimected with that on the 
base. 

The solution, including friction, for arrangement 6 is shown in fig. 12. The 
conditions are hardly different from those without friction. As the depth 



Fn. 12. — ^Forces on Wall, arrangement (, complete sofaitioa with friction. 


increases the larger forces become almost vertical and for a large number of 
discs the pressure on the wall becomes negligible. The distribution of the 
pressure on the wall is indeterminate, but as it vanishes this point need not 
be discussed. These results have no apparent oonneotion with sand pressnres. 
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bat may be found oBeful in the future in connection with the forces exerted 
by a material consisting of thin flat gnuns. 

These results being satisfactory the next step was entered on. The moat 
oharocteristio feature of sand pressure, in the author’s opinion, is the phenomenon 
known as oraAtn^. It finds no place in the accepted theories of earth pressure, 
but is very well known and is the direct cause of the foilure of many earth 
pressure tests. Three typical examples may be given of its action : — 

(I) If a small hole be bored in the bottom of a box containing sand, the 

pressure at the hole disappears and the sand only issues gently and can 
be stopped by a very slight obstruction. The sand “ anihes ” over the 
hole. 

(II) If sand or any granular material such as corn be stored in a vessel 
whose depth is large compared with its diameter, such as a grain silo, 
the bulk of the weight is carried by the side walls and not by the base 
and the pressure at various depths is not proportional to the depth, as 
it is in a wide expanse of sand. The sand “ arches ” or rather forms 
domes, abutting on the sides, which carry the weight. 

(III) The Swedish engineer Stroyer has invented a new construction of 
steel retaining wall,* the essence of which is that it is tiightly flexible 
and is tied back by a strong stay at the top, the base being securtiy 
driven into the soil. The wall bulges slightly and thereby throws the 
load on to the top tie and the bottom of the wall. The pressure is 
taken by arching between the top and bottom of the wall (both of which 
are secure). 

Each of these three types of arching were investigated in the twoKlimensional 
qrstems of discs. 

(I) A Hole tn ihe Base . — If a short length of the base of the modd (repre- 
senting the plug in the bottom of a box of sand) be slightly lowered as in fig. 18 



) 


* * Froo. Inst. OItU Sngmem* toL 226^ p. 116. 
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the duos automatically aasumc a very elegant new pattern.* Gaps appear 
at all the points marked with a small oixole. The result is the removal of a 
series of diagonal forces, which cannot act across the gaps, and the introduction 
of a series of horisontal forces. The system of forces is determinate and is 
shown in fig. 14. The lines of action of the forces form a beautiful arch over 



Fig. 14. -Arching over a Hole ; solution without friction. 


the hole, and the only load left on the plug is equal to the weight of the triangle 
of discs immediately resting on it. It should be noted that the discs forming 
the top of the arch do not descend, so no disturbance is propagated to any 
greater height. Any amount of surcharge may be added on the top layer 
without affecting the load on the plug, but if the plug is entirely removed the 
arch collapses. The behaviour of the two-dimensional system corresponds 
closely with that of sand. This typo of arching is the cause of the un- 
certainty of all earth-pressure measurements made with small elastic plates 
or capsules buried in the soil, for the purpose of serving as pressure indicators. 

(11) Grain Silo . — ^The model was arranged to show arching in a silo. To 
start the arching, the bottom was slightly lowered in the middle to represent 
tile slackening whitii would occur if some grain were drawn off, but arching 
failed to appear and all attempts to draw a diagram of arching were also a 
failure. A more careful inspection of the model showed what was happening. 
A sini^e arch formed at the bottom like that shown in fig. 13, but, as was 
pointed out in that figure, the crown of this arch does not descend, so the 
conditions to induce arching higher up were absent. Arrangement b was then 
tried, as shown in fig. 1C. This was entirely successfuL Qaps appeared at the 
p<wts marlmd with small circles, and a possible distribution of forces is shown 
in fig. 16. This diagram represents the condition at great depth and may be 
compared with fig. 10 for the ordinary distribution at great depth. It is not 

* The teohnloel difficulty of drawing these diagrams is very great. The draughtsman 
has shown all the first order displacements correctly, but some of the second order dis- 
placements are not quite accurate. 
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Fio. 15. — Arohing in Silo. 
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oartoin whetiier this eolation is onique. It has interesting points. The forces 
on the two oatermost oolumns of discs ore quite diflerent from those on the 
test ; this is to be eiqiected because the outermost column abuts on a vertical 
wall and the seoand column has a row of j^ps. The central group of discs 
d assumed to have slack contacts at the points marked with a small circle, 
the lowering of the middle of the base has loosened the vertical contacts 
exactly as the sliding of the wall loosened the horisontal contacts, no new 
assumption has therefore been made. The gaps show that dilatation has taken 
place ; the increase of volume occurs entirely sideways and may be regarded 
as the cause of the jamming and arching. The load on the base will be that 
due to the forces shown under the discs in the arch together with the weight 
of the discs filling the triangular space under the lowest arch. This load is 
independent of the height to which the silo is filled. Before the middle of the 
base was lowered, to induce arching, the whole weight was borne by the base. 

(Ill) Stroyei'a Attaining Watt. — ^Fig. 17 shows the positions assumed by the 
discs when the model is fitted with a flexible retaining wall. The tie rod is 



Fio. 17. — Stroyar’s retaining wall. 


supposed to be at A, and tiie upper part of the wall is supposed to be vertical. 
These conditions are quite arbitrary and are intended to represent more or less 
what might happen in practice. The gaps which appear are marked with a 
small miole. The solution is shown in fig. 18* (without friction). The hori- 

* There is a small inownaistenoy in fig. 18 in the oomer. This may be removed by the 
device used in fig. SO. It has not been thought necessary to redraw the figure. 
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fotoes ara shown on the marg^ in paiallel oolomns with the fotoea on 
an otdinaiy retaining wall (without friction). Stroyer’s claim that the force 


-5-J 



Fio. 18. — Stroyer^B Retaining Wall ; solution, without friction. 

is concentrated on the tie and the base of the wall is confirmed. But a point 
which may bo of importance in practice is that the overturning moment on 
Stroyer’s wall is greater than on an ordinary wall and the tie rod should be 
designed accordingly. Experiments described later in this paper prove that 
the position of the resultant may be far above the one-third height, and though 
the necessary conditions do not often occur, the model suggests that they 
will occur in Stroyer’s wall. 

In each of these examples of arching the slack contacts have shifted from the 
positions they occupied in the ordinary conditions previously described. This 
suggests that a second solution of the first problem (pressure on a wall) might 
be found if the slack contacts were assumed to be on one of the diagonal 
diameters of each disc, instead of on the horizontal diameter. To investigate 
this possibility it is first necessary to examine what happens in the model 
when the wall is moved a little forwards. The positions automatically assumed 
by the discs is shown in fig- 19. A double line of gaps appears (marked wilih 
small circles) along a line rising at 60** from tbe comer ; this corresponds with 
tile “ plane of rupture ” in sand.* (In the sand used in the experiments the 
plane of rupture is at about 62° from the horizontal.) The double line of gaps 
and the special position assumed by the bottom corner disc are due to the 
model having a flat bottom board. If we assume (as would happen in a real 
* Thw plane of mpture may be seen in flg. 17 also. 
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tetaming wall) tihat the bottom row of dioos is resting on mote discs ondeT' 
Death them, only a angle line of gaps appears, as is shown in fig. 20, where the 



Fia. 10. — Plane of Ruptnre. 



Fio. 20. — Arching against Wall. Solution without friction. 


botton two rows of discs are fixed and the foot of the waU is supposed to rest 
on them. It will now be assumed that slack contacts occur on the diagonal 
diameters (as shown at the points marked X in fig. 19 and by small circles in 
fig. 20) instead of on the horizontal diameters. This assumption wialnm the 
solution determinate* and the forces are shown in fig. 20 (neglecting friction). 
This solution r^reseuts the effect of vertical amihing from the hate. It may be 
compared with the normal solution already given in fig. 9 ; it will be seen that 


* Of. note <m p. 67. 
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the total fotoe on the wall is the aame bat the centre of pteaeate is now two- 
thirds up the wall instead of one-third.* The arching can only extend as far 
back from the wall as the plane of rapture, the gaps prevent horisontal forces 
further. But for these gaps the force would have been infinite, 
if the discs extended far enough to the right. It will be noticed that the top 
row of discs carries a large compressive force ; this condition is extremely 
nnstable and could not occur in real sand ; in sand the stress is always sero 
at a free surface. 

Considering the two solutions for the pressure on the wall, it may be said 
that the general solution is indeterminate, but must lie between the two. The 
force does not vary but it may act at any point between one-third and two- 
thirds up the wall. ThU result is strikingly confirmed by the experiments 
on sand described later. 

It is now possible to summarise the results obtained with the model in more 
general terms. 

The forces between the discs ore at first indeterminate. Any small change 
in the shape of the surrounding frame (e.p., sliding the wall forwards, lowering 
part of the base, causing a bulge in the base (sOo), causing a bulge in the wall 
(Stroyer)) results in a geometrical change of pattern including always a series 
of gaps (this follows from Osborne Reynolds’ theorem of dilatancy). A very 
small change of shape in the boundary is sufficient to produce these effects ; 
it need only be of the same order of magnitude as the elastic sixain in the discs, t 
The gaps ore definite limits to the lines of action of the forces. Within the 
areas bounded by the gaps the forces may still be indeterminate, but two limit- 
ing solutions may be found by assuming slack contacts to occur on horizontal 
or diagonal lines. These two solutions correspond to the “ ordinary ” pressure 
distribution and that produced by ” arching.” Since dilatoncy may be looked 
upon as the cause of the gaps and also of the slack contacts, its intimate con- 
nection with pressure distribution is apparent. 

These results have been obtained with a model containing discs in closest 
packing. No attempt has been made to deal with loosest packing. Loosest 

* When there is a suroharge the centre of pressure will go higher stiU. 

t What great ohanges of pressure in sand a» produced by minute ohauges of boundary 
may be illustrated by one of the results of very large scale tests recently made in the 
M sss a e hn ee t te Institute of Technology <m an experimental wall U feet long supporting 
sand 4*86 feet deep. The initial nsnltant force on the wall of about 6 tons was reducod 
to one-third of this value when the top of the wall was tipped forward by one-hundredth 
of an inch, and to one-ei^th when the waQ was tipped forward by five-hundredths of an 
inch. Fide * Bn^neering,* vbl. 129, p. 089 (1930). 
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packing betarcen discs ox spheres is extxemely unstable, the slightest dis- 
turbance causing them to fall into closer packing. Osborne Reynolds suggests 
that granular material in general cannot be homogeneous and that the loosest 
paddng which can persist occurs when the expansion due to any change of 
boundaries in some parts equals its oonixadion in other parts. 

No attempt has been made to make a model to represent irregularly shaped 
grains ; they can only be investigated experimentally. 

III. Experiments with Qtanular Material. 

The next step was to make use of the results already obtained to design a 
method (rf measuring sand pressure. The difficulty of measuring the pressure 
may be illustrated by fig. 13. If a spring balance were put under the plug 
in the base it obviously would not read the normal pressure, which would be 
transferred by the arch to the sides of the hole. But the same figure suggests 
how correct readings could be obtained. In that figure it will be noted that 
complete arching over a plug in a hole can only occur if the ratio of depth of 
sand to diameter of hole is greater than a certain value. If the sand is too 
shallow the arch will fall in, and any modification of pressure on the plug would 
then be confined to a narrow area round its edge. If a guard ring, having the 
same freedom of movement as the plug, be placed round the edge, the pressure 
measured on the plug should be correct. The same line of argument shows 
that if we want to measure the pressure on a vertical wall, the length of the wall 
must be great compared with the depth of sand, to avoid the errors due to 
horizontal arching from the ends, and the ends should be protected by an 
equivalent of the guard ring. 

An apparatus shown diagrammatically in fig. 21* for measuring the force 
on a vertical wall was made on these lines, the length of the wall (21 inches) 
b^g seven times its depth (3 inches), proportionB which are very different 
from anything which has been used hitherto. There is an extension at each 
end which moves forward with the wall, to form the guard. The wall is hung 
on three knife edges at the bottom of three vertical links so that it swings 
horizontally while remaining vertical. Three quantities have to be found, the 
magnitude of the force on the wall, its inclination to tiie horizontal and the 
height of its point of application. The three quantities observed are, the 
force exerted by the spring S which balances the horizontal force on the wall, 
the value of the counter-weights Wj, which balance the vertical force on the 

* The figure shows the wall as first made. Several modifications have been made shioe 
then. 
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wall, and tiie value of the back weight W|, which balances the tipping numient 
of the foioe about the knife edges. The motion of ihe wall is limited by 



horizontal and vertical stops (not shown), the vertical freedom being kept very 
small. A sand-fight joint at the bottom is secured by using a surface plate for 
the base and grinding the metal edge of the wall accurately straight. A 
clearance of about four-thousandths of an inch is allowed between them. (The 
sand grains aie about 26-thouBandths of an mch diameter.) The joints at 
the ends of the wall ate covered with very thin sheet rubber, which does not 
prevent a omall vartioal motion. The three vertical links carrying tiie wall are 
suspended from the top of a wooden frame which also carries the guard walls ; 
this frame can be moved slowly backwards by the fly nuts on two screws. The 
whole wall (including the guards) is moved dowly away from the sand while 
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the apzing and weights ate adjusted. By this means observations oan be 
iq>eated again and again under identical conditions, the sand being filled in 
little by little as its level falls. 

To test the effect of the friction between the wall and tiie sand as folly as 
possible one wall was prepared with its f^ covered with fine sand-paper which 
gave a friction angle* of about 30°, and a second with a polished steel face 
(sheets of very thin polished steel ate sold under the name of mosio steel). 
When properly cleaned this gave a friction angle of about 10°.t The choice of 
a material with a very small friction an^e turned out to be most fortunate ; 
some of the most striking results have been obtained with the steel walL 

With tiiis apparatus the author obtained the first series of measurements on 
sand pressures he ever got which could be repeated. After four years of failure 
this was encouraging. 

As first made the extensions at the ends (guards) were only 1 inch wide, the 
width of the sur&ce plate preventing the use of wider pieces. Slight evidences 
of end arching were observed when the apparatus had been got into good work- 
ing order, so wooden extensions of the surface plate were made and the guard 
extended to 3 inches each side. As anticipated this modification slightly 
increased the observed forces on the waU. To make certain that end effects 
have been entirely eliminated a wider extoision still will be made, but urgency 
of other tests has postponed this for the present. 

The conditions under which earth pressure measurements are made must 
be carefully defined. The author measured the pressure on a wall, free to 
move parallel to itself, while it was very slowly moved away from the sand. 
The sand was loosely sprinkled into position and lightly strickled off level, 
the measurements being made without delay (to avoid any risk of gradual 
settlement). Under these conditions the sand is continuously in approximately 


* The friction t.e., the angle whoae tangent is the coefficient of friction between 
the sand grains and the wall face, may be measured by laying the wall, face down, on a 
flat topped mound of sand and measuring the horizontal force required to make it slip. 
This method cannot be relied on to give very close results, and there is no doubt that the 
ang^ (indicated by the symbol (I') in the tables found in the experiments with the new 
apparatus are more aoourate. 

t The friction angle between sand and the steel wall varies from 10® to 20®. The cause 
<3 the higher friction appears to be the presence of traces of oil, but it is not certain that 
moisture may not also have an effect. Rubbing with a rag soaked in ether and then 
swilling with ether has been the most successful of the various methods tried for nWniwg 
the steel Great ocmfusion was caused in the eariier tests before this variation of the 
friction angle was disoovered. 
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loosest paokmg and no general dilatation takes place as it gradually slips 
forward. 

Before describing the results of the measurements on the experimental 
wall, it is necessary to discuss briefly the old theories. The three principal 
theories are Bankine’s, based on conjugate stresses, vide *' Civil Engineering,** 
by W. J. M. Bankine (1867) ; the wedge theory (which has many modifications) 
baaed on the equilibrium of a large wedge of sand sliding down the plane of 
rupture ; and B^saTs theory based on the solution of a diflerential equation 
stating the conditions of equilibrium of an infinitetimal block of sand, vide 
** Poussfe des Terres,** par J. Bteil (Paris, 1903). All these depend on the 
sliding of one part of tiie sand over another and therefore on the coefficient of 
friction between two surfaces of sand. The two latter theories also take account 
of the coefficient of friction between the sand and the wall. None of them takes 
any account of the packing of the sand (except in so &r as it affects the density) 
or of the shape of the grains (except as this modifies the coefficient of friction) 
or of arching. Arching is so important in grain silos that a metiiod of esti* 
mating its effect for practical purposes has been developed, but nothing which 
could be called a theory of arching has been formulated. In all three t he oriew 
the centre of pressure is assumed to be at one<third of the height of the wall.* 

A practical difficulty arises when an attempt is made to use these theories — 
there is no known method of measuring the coefficient of friction ; the methods 
commonly used are open to serious objection. In the older statements of the 
theories, the angle of repose was used instead of the friction angle (i.e., the 
angle whose tangent is equal to the coefficient of friction between two surfaces 
of sand), and this angle can easily be measured with sufficient accuracy. 
Osborne Beynolds points out that the angle of repose depends on dilatancy 
it may therefore turn out to be a sound basis for calculations, and is more 
likely to give useful results than a coefficient of friction measured by an 
unreliable method. 

Some results of the tests made with the hanging wall are given in Tables I 
to V. They are not offered as complete in any way ; they are the beginning 
of investigations along a number of different lines. The field of investigation 
opened up by the new apparatus is so large that a full statement of results 
cannot be eiqpeoted for a considerable time. 

* German engheen appear to awume a higher position of the centre of pieasoie la 
onstomaiy in Englan d. WeTiauoh aesumee that it is at 0*4 times the holg fct of the wait 
(The author has failed to find the original authority for this statement.) ha the ‘ Bauin- 
ganieur,’ heft 38, p. 067, Dr. Ing. W. Dreohsel proposes much higher positions for sur* 
oharged walls. 
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Most of the tests have been made on standard Leighton Buszard sand as 
specified in the British Engineering Standards Association specification for 
Portland Cemoat No. 12, 1925. It passes a sieve with 20 meshes per inch and 
is retained on one with 30 meshes per inch. Its density is 91 lb. per cubic 
foot in loosest packing. Angle of repose 32}°. A few tests have been 
made on small glass spheres mean diameter 66 mils., sold under the 
name of Glistening Dew and used for decorating Christmas cards. The 
density of the glass spheres is 106 lb. per cubic foot in loosest packing. Angle 
of repose 26**. And a few have been made on ground glass, which is used in 
the manufacture of glass-paper ; its density in loosest packing is 68 lb. per 
cubic foot. Angle of repose 40^ This was graded with the same sieves as 
those used for the sand. These two substances were chosen for the first 
experiments to investigate the effect of grain shape, the first being almost 
spherical and the other very angular, while the coefficient of friction between 
the grains was probably about the same for both. 

Tables I to V. 

In the tables ; — 

B is the resultant force in lbs. on the wall. 

C is 2R/$h*l, where 3 = density of granular material ; h = height of wall ; 
I = length of wall. C is therefore independent of the size of the wall 
and of the density of the granular material, 
is the angle between the resultant force and the normal to the wall. 

X is the ratio of the height of the centre of pressure to the height of the 
wall. 

^ (used by B4sal, «u2e tables in the Appmidix) is the angle whose tangent is 
the “ coefficient of friction *' between two layers of sand (or approxi- 
mately the an^e of repose). 

“ Surcharge ” is the angle between the surface of the sand and the hori- 
zontal, when the sand slopes up from the top of the wall. 


Table I. — Sand. Vertical Sand-paper Wall. 



R. 

C. 

B 


Ko nuoliaige.. . . 

1*41 

0-27 

8J- 

0-42 

lO* 

1-99 


80^^ 

0-87 

ao* „ 

l$5 

0-854 


0-84 

80^ St > **•••• • • 

8-44 

0-467 

30|» 

0-64 
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Table 11. — Sand. Vertioal Steel Wall. 
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R. 

C. 


X, 

No raioliMga 

1*33 

0 204 

11® 

0*883 

10* 



11* 

0*350 

20* 

1*98 

0*379 



80* 

200 

0-478 

1 

11® 

0*07 


Table III. — Sand. Inclined Sand-paper Wall. 
Inclination 20°.* 




B. 

C. 

<!>■ ' 

X, 

No anrohaige 

1 

Filling 

Tapping 

2-34 

2-2 

1-64 

1-81 

0*447 

0*421 

0*313 

0*346 

29* 

30* 

26* 

0*417 

0*443 

0-408 

0*397 

Table IV.— Glass Balls. Vertioal Steel Wall. 


R. 

C. 


X, 

No suiobATge . . . 

•• 

2*36 

0*387 

10® 

0*333 

Table V. — Ground Glass. Vertical Sand-paper WalL 

1 

R. 

c. 


X. 

No anrohaige 


1 

0*926 

0*240 

29® 

0*40 


MagnUiude of the BesvUaiA Force . — ^The values calculated by the old theories 
agree fairly well with the observed values, as was e:q>ected sinoe the theories 
are based on the ang^e of repose which depends on dilatancy. The new 
observations and the values given by old theories are compared in Tables VI 
to X in the Appendix. The observations on vertical walls with sand are also 
compared with the theories in fig. 22. The best agreement is with the wedge 
theory (there are two wedge theory curves, one for the sand waU and one for 


* 8tt fig. 25, p. 70. 
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Fka. 22. — ^Raaoltant fotoea, Observed and TheoietioaL 


ihe steel wall, the other curves apply to both sand and steel walls). Ranldne's 
curve gives rather too big forces with small surcharges.* A dose comparison 
with Basal’s theory unfortunately cannot be made, for the author has failed 

* The euiohaige is tbe an^^ at whioh the satfaoe of the sand slopes npvacds from the 
top of the waOL 
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to find any way of interpolating for an angle of repose of 32}° between Basal’s 
leralts for 30° and 36°, both of whiob are plotted. The obserred vahies for 
20° Boroharge are decidedly above the carves ; no reason can be suggested f<» 
this. The observed values for 30° surcharge are decidedly below the carves, 
but it will be observed that the curves are rising very steeply at this end, for 
example Bisal’s 30° curve goes up to 4-63, for above the top of the figure. 
Additional experiments are clearly needed at 16° and 26° surcharge. 

If a more accurate method of calculation than the wedge theory is found 
necessary (as it may be for other conditions) the new principles suggest that 
the effects of grain shape and of friction between the grains must be separated. 
The angle of repose, on which the old theories all depend, indicates only their 
combined effect in a single test. 

Indination of RetuUant Force . — ^Tbe experiments show that the resultant 
force acts in the direction indicated by the new principles, namely, inclined 
to the normal to the wall at the friction angle, this angle depending on the 
smoothness of the surface of the wall Bankine’s theory is wrong, as has long 
been known. B^sal assumes that the angle of friction with the wall is the 
same as the angle of friction between two sand surfaces, i.e., approximately 
the same as the angle of repose. This is generally true in practice but is shown 
by the experiments not to be true for the steel wall. In the form of the wedge 
theory employed in this paper, the author uses the correct assumption as to 
the direction of the resultant. 

Height of the Centre of Pressure . — ^The measurements of the height of the 
centre of pressure are rather erratic ; the tests do not repeat accurately. The 
variations are certainly not instirumental, and ate probably caused by changes 
in the coefficient of friction between the grains of sand, due to variations in the 
humidity of the atmosphere. Beference has already been made to the large 
variations in the coefficient of friction between the sand and the steel wall, 
which could be measured. Variations in the intergranular friction cannot 
yet be measured ; it is probable that relatively small variations in the frietion 
have a considerable effect on the extent of the vertical arching and so on thr 
height of the centre of pressure. The tests have been made in all sorts of 
weatiier from hot summer to foggy winter. The only case in which a serious 
difference has been found is in the tests on the sand wall with 30^ surchazge : 
in the early tests made in June and July the height of the centre of pressure 
was found to be about 0*43 h., which is very different from the value given in 
the table, which was obtained in November. 

The experimental figures, whose general aconra<y need not be doubted. 
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an very nmaiksble and entirely in aoootdanoe with the results which have 
been obtained from the new principles. All the tests show that the centre of 
pressnn is higher than one-third the height of the wall, and in the tests with 
the steel wall with 30” surcharge (Table II} it rises weU above the middle of 
the waU. This result was so novel that considerable doubt as to its accuracy 
was felt, and a second method of finding the position was tried. For this 
purpose the wall was supported on knife edges at its foot, instead of at its 
top. With this arrangement the tipping moment alone could be measured 
(not the horisontal and vertical forces), but this tipping moment, with the 
magnitude of the force already found, gives the height of the point of applica- 
tion. The ei^riments were successful and confirmed the previous results. 
Accepting this position for the point of application of the resultant force, the 
distribution of pressure on the wall became a matter of great interest. It 
must differ widely from the distribution assumed in all three theories which is 
a simple triangle as shown in fig. 23a, with the centre of pressure one-third 
above the base. At the top of the wall there is a free surface and therefore 
the pressure must vanish, so possible distributions may be represented by a 

triangle such as 23b or some curved line such as 
23c, the centre of pressure in each case being at 
the observed height. These figures looked very 
improbable, but suggested a simple and striking 
test to check whether the distribution really was 
of this unexpected type. A shallow inch wall 
was made, only half the height of the original 
3-inch one. It could be hung just clear of the 
base and tested in the ordinary way, or it could be hung as shown in fig. 24 a 
above a second l|-inch wall fixed in the sliding frame, the two together making 
up a 3-inch wall, the joint between them being made sand-tight by a thin 
rubber strip. According to accepted theories the pressure on the top half wall 
should be one-quarter that on the whole wall, and it should be the same as when 
tested in the ordinary way, but if tiie suggested type of pressure distribution 

Q 

. c 

Fza. 24 a.— D ivided WalL Fro. 24 b.— P reeBure distribution on Divided WeU, 




Fio. 23. — ^Distribution of 
Pressure on Wall. 
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were trne l^e pceasuie on the top half wall would be more than hei^ that on the 
whole wall, and mote than double that on the same wall tested in the ordinary 
way. These teets were suooessful and completely confirmed the reality of the 
renuurkable pressure distributioa. The approximate pressure distributions 
in the three teste ate shown in fig. 24 b. 

There is no reason to doubt that the raising of the centre of pressure is due 
to vertical arching like that already discussed and shown in fig. 20, though the 
action in three dimensions with irregular grains must be far more complex. 
There are many reasons to expect that vertical arching will be more effective 
the greater the surcharge, but a really satisfactory proof that it must be so has 
not yet been found. If a complete solution of the arching forces in the model 
withfrielion could be found it would afford the explanation, but to find such 
a complete solution would bo very difficult and laborious and the author has 
not attempted it. The difficulty of such problems was foreseen by Osborne 
Reynolds who writes : — 

“ The problem presented by frictionless balls is much simpler than that in 
the case of friction. In the former case the theoretical problem may be 
attacked with some hope of success. With friction the property is most 
easily studied by experiment.” 

Sand Pressure on an Inclined Wall (Table III). — ^Tliis test was the first of 
a senes to be made on walls at different inclinations to the vertical. The 
wall, which sloped back at the top 20°, see fig. 26, was covered with sand'paper 
and the guard walls at each end were 
sloped at the same angle. The resultant 
force is still inclined at the friction angle 
to the normal to the wall, so that it makes 
an angle of 60° with the horizontal, as 
shown in fig. 26. 

Glass Spheres and Ground Glass (Tables 

IV and Y). — ^These are the first tests 

made to investigate the effects of grain 

shape. The glass spheres behaved just _ 

j nn. , ^ . V 2S.— InoUned WalL 

like sand. The angle of repose u much 

smaller and the theoretical forces based on this small angle agree well with 
the experimental values. 

The ground glass behaved quite differently, as was expected in the Ii|^t of 
the new principles, and brought to light a new phenomenon. The motion of 
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the grainB under the teat conditions (and in other (HtoamstanceB, as will be 
explained) was unstable and occurred in jerks. The teats were made with the 
unproved measuring gear (described below) so that variations in the pressure 
could be watched continuously. As the wall was slowly pulled back by means 
of the screws in the regular manner, all the gauges gave rapid jerks, 9 or 10 
jerks occurring during a single turn of the nut on the screw, which gives a 
displacement of 0*032 inch, so that slips occurred for every three* or four* 
thousandths of an inch motion of the wall. The gauges indicated that the 
pressure varied about one*third of the maximum for each slip. An attempt 
was made to stop this jerlqr motion by introducing springs between the wall 
and the gauges. The result was only to decrease the frequracy of the jerks. 
The variation of the gauges was the same as before, so it was apparent that the 
slips depended only on the pressure on the wall, starting when the pressure fdl 
to a certain minimum value and raising it to a certain maximum value. These 
maitimiim and miuifnnm values were not very constant, which suggested that 
the slips were not necessarily occurring simultaneoudy over the whole area of 



Fig. 26. — ^Angle of Repose of 
Ground Glees. 


the wall. 

To explain these results the ground glass was tested in various nmple ways ; 
the following facts bear on the subject. If a conical pile of ground glass is 

patted on the top and then scraped away at the 
base, the glass slips away and leaves the seotion 
of the pile in the form shown in fig. 26, with the 
top ^ inch almost vertical and the lower slope at 
the angle of repose, 40^ This shows that the 
patting of the grains has consolidated it a little 
and caused it to ** bind.” Nothing of this sort 
occurs with the standard sand or glass spheres. 

If a fiat plate is pushed down into the ground (^ass, it enters with a pleasant 
scrunch, which is just like that made by fresh snow when trodden on. (Snow 
is for more q>ik 7 than the ground glass.) The noise made in this experiment 
is almost oertainly due to the jerky nature of the slipping. It may be the 
beginning of the “ singing ” heard from some sands. Nothing of this sort 
occurs with the standard sand or glass spheres though the latter give a slight 
hissing or rasping sound under some conditions of motion. Bearing these two 
observations in mind, the behaviour of the ground glass against the testing 
wall may be explained as follows. When the graiiuralip they will be brought 
up with a blow against the wall ; this blow will cause them to bind and they 
will therefore not dip so soon next time ; the slip bong delayed will result 
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in a harder blow on the wall and a firmer binding of the sand. Thns all the 
elements for nnstable motion exist. This instability raises many difficulties 
of interpretation. It is useless to discuss these questions until further experi- 
mental results have been obtained. 

Improved Measwring Gear . — ^Most of the tests were originally made with the 
apparatus as described, which is suitable for measuring constant, but not 
varying forces. While making the measurements some unexplained variations 
and difficulties of adjustment were noted and to investigate these direct reading 
apparatus was substituted for the original weighing devices. The horizontal 
forces, vertical forces and tipping moments are now all indicated by very 
stiff springs with optical levers, so that it is possible to watch their values 
continuously. This modification brought to light the fact that the forces 
were not constant but changed in a slowly recurring irregular cycle between a 
minimiim and a maximiiTn value, all thxoe values varying together. The actual 
readings of the springs are plotted in fig. 27 for two of the tests. In these 
curves the abscissa represent distances moved back by the wall, while the 
ordinates are the actual scale readings. The zeros are not shown and the 
vertical scales are arbitrary ; they are only reproduced to show the type of 
fluctuation and the manner in which the readings all vary together. The 
magnitude of the variations may be taken from Table III which gives the 
values of B, C, and x for the maximum and minimum values of the curves, 
fig. 27a ; also from Table VI which gives the corresponding maximum, mini- 
mum and mean values for curve 27b. The single points on the right of curve 
27a show how the readings change after vibration (see below under the head- 
ing Vibration). 

This discovery made all the measurements previously obtained unreliable 
and was very disconcerting. Throe explanations appeared to be possible : — 

(1) That the irregularities were due to grains of sand jamming under the 
wall. 

The fact that the horizontal and vertical forces decreased together, 
while the centre of pressure rose, was consistent with this explanation. 

(2) That the irregularities were due to the experimental wall being too small 
to give a constant average for a material known (as pointed out by 
Osborne Beynolds) to be non-homogeneons. 

(S) That the irregularities were due to the alternate building up and breaking 
down of vertical arching, i.e., to an indeterminacy in the force system 
between the grains. 

▼OL. ozxxi.— A. . o 
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bsing that in each forward movement the wall would inobably come off a 
grain of eand if it rested on one. But the results were unaltered. Finally a 
strip of fdt was put undor the wall to make the joint ; it was about ■j^-inoh 
thick and projected about ^-inch below the steel face. The results were 
unidtered. After these experiments it appeared hardly possible that the 
variations were due to grains of sand, but a critical test was arranged. The 
horisontal springs were removed and the horisontal force on the wall taken 
by two small wire trunnions fixed on the bottom comers of the wall and bearing 
agunst the guard walls. The back spring was retained to measure the over- 
turning moment. (This arrangement is in effect similar to one already described 
on p. 77.) As the wall was now pivoted in line with the bottom edge, no 
faces (such as would be produced by grains of sand) on the bottom edge, 
whether vertical or horizontal, could produce any moment. The test showed, 
however, that there was just the same cyclic variation of the overturning 
moment. This proved that sand grains were not the cause of the irregularity. 

The second explanation cannot be finally tested until a larger wall is made. 
It is not likdy that the variations in packing of the sand are on a large enough 
scale to make the average pressure vary, but the most serious argument against 
this explanation is that it does not account for the perfectly consistent 
way in which the height of the centre of pressure varies with the force on 
the wall. 

The third explanation appears to be the correct one. This is supported by 
the fact that the whole phenomenon can only be observed if care is taken to 
avoid vibration. A very slight shake is sufficient to break down the arching 
and drop the centre of pressure ; for example, dropping a penny on the appara- 
tus from a height of 8 inches has a big effect. If this explanation is correct, 
this new phenomenon affords a remarkable confirmation of the explanation of 
arching given on p. 69, where it is pointed out that in the model the conditions 
are indeterminate and that the centre of pressure may vary in position. The 
simple two-dimensional model without friction indicates that only the position 
of the centre of pressure should change, while the force remains constant, but 
it is hardly surprising to find that with sand the force varies also. Put more 
generally, the new principles have led to the conolnsion that the force system 
will be indeterminate and experiment shows that it is so. 

As a consequence of this discovery almost all the tests were repeated 
with the new wrings and the readings plotted as illustrated in fig. 27. The 
figures given in the tables ate the results calculated from the reading 
except in Table III where the maximum and minimiim values are given. Until 
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all the oomditioDB which determine the range of the flnctuatione are known, no 
spedol importanoe can be attributed to the range which was obsenred under 
the particular oonditionB of the tests. 

Ifutial Premtn on Pouring in (he Sand. [IwMned wall .) — The sand was filled 
in from the back so that it slid down a slope against the wall. The initial 
conditions, before the wall began to move, are given in Table III. The inclina- 
tion of the force is interesting, viz., — ^9** (see fig. 25). This corresponds to 11° 
above the horizontal, whereas the inclination after the wall begins to move is 
4-30° which corresponds to 60° above the horizontal. 

Vibration . — ^To ascertain what sort of effect vibration had and whether the 
apparatus was able to measure it, the base plate was given a number of taps 
with a wooden mallet at the end of the test on the inclined wall. The apparatus 
worked satisfactorily and the readings of tbe springs appeared to settle down to 
definite values which are given in Table III, and shown by single points at the 
right hand of fig. 27 a. How to measure the violence of the vibrations has not 
yet been considered. 

Movement of the Watt neceaaary to EstabUah a Steady Regime . — Only two 
experiments on this point have been made. The conditions chosen for the 
experiment were tiiose likely to show the largest effect, viz., 30° surcharge on 
the sand-wall. In the first the sand was filled in at the back so that it slid 
down against the moving wall ; in the second it was poured against the moving 
wall so that it slid back against the back wall. In both tests the pressure on 
the wall rose to about 3 lb., or 23 per cent, above the mean value, and did not 
fall to the mean value until the wall had been moved 1*6 inches back. The 
high initial pressures must be attributed to the initial packing being different 
from that finally assumed when a steady refine had been established. As both 
packings must be approximately equ^y loose, it appears to follow that when 
a steady regime is established the packing is not isotropic, whereas in the 
initml condition it is. The author had expected to find a marked difference 
between the experiments due to the different stratifications caused by the two 
methods of loading, but these particular experiments do not warrant any such 
deduction. 

General Cond/unone Drawn from the Teste . — ^The author believes that tiie 
results oi the tests are sufficient to show that the new apparatus is capable 
of pving reliable data on granular pressures. The actual figures given are not 
yet entirely satisfactory, for th^ show that thefe is some unknown ffictor 
which influences Ihe results ; this is provisionally assumed to be the variable 
adsorbed film of moutnie on the grains. 
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The ex]»erime&tB quoted confixm the following facts deduced from the new 
principles : — 

The direction of the force on a wall is inclined to the normal at the friction 
angle. 

The position of the centre of pressure is indeterminate and may be much 
higher than one-third of the height of the wall. 

The distribution of pressure is consequently very different from the commonly 
accepted triangular distribution. 

The pattern of the packing, which is the essence of dilatancy, is of funda- 
mental importance ; this includes both closeness and geometrical arrangement. 
Two patterns have abeady been recognised in sand, vis., ordinary loosest 
pocking and arched loosest packing, and the corresponding pressures on the 
wall have been shown to be different. Close packing has not been investigated 
yet, but two striking experiments illustrating its effect are quoted at the 
beginning of the paper. 

Grain shape is of great importance — ground glass and glass spheres behove 
very differently. 

None of the experiments contradict the results deduced from the principles 
of dilatancy in any way. They all show that the subject is far more complex 
than used to be supposed. 

Engineers will note that all these investigations relate to dry granular 
material. Clay is quite a different matter. 

A great deal remains to be done. The model will be used to investigate 
surcharges, and also loose packing and possibly the pressure on inclined walls. 
The gap between a simple two-dimensional model and a three-dimensioual 
granular mass with irregularly shaped grams, padred at random and not homo- 
geneously, is v^ wide, but, unless the forces in a three-dimensional model of 
spheres can be found, it may be doubted whether it is worth while attempting 
to get nearer reality with the theoretical investigation of stresses. The most 
profitable line for further work appears to be experimental. 

Though there is no reason to doubt the results given by the small scale 
apparatus, a scheme is being considered for making a much larger one. With 
this it will be possible to determine whether any of the phenomena observed 
in the small apparatus depend on its giving an imperfect average and also 
whether any other scale effects exist. 

The author has to thank the Department of Sdentifio andindustrial Resesioh 
and the Director of the Building Research Station at Garston for the facilities 
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given him for oarrying out this work, and his aesutant at the Station, Blr. 
R. 0. Sevan, for his constant help ; without his aid the long and laborioui 
graphical work involved in seeking for the solutions to the various statioal 
problems could not have been accomplished. He also has to thank the Barth 
Pressure Committee of the British Association for their encouragement. 

Appendix I. 

The wedge theory has many variants. In this paper it is used as follows : — 

Let abc, fig. 28, represent the section of a wedge of sand slipping down an 
arbitrarily chosen plane of rupture ch and pressing on the wall ab. 

Let G be its centre of gravity. 

Draw 6R Tnalnwg the friction angle with the wall ab. 

Draw Gr malring the angle of repose ^ with the plane 6o. 

Then R and r represent in direction (not position) the forces exerted on the 
wedge by the wall and the rest of the sand. 

Draw the triangle of forces ABC, in which AB ss weij^t of wedge. 

Then OA represents the magnitude of the force R. 

Let a number of lines bo be drawn at diffnent inclinations and find the one 
which gives tiie largest value of R. That maximum R is the force on the wall 
by the wedge theory (in magnitude, not position). 



Fio. 28.— 'Wedge Theory. 
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Afpbmdix Il.->2'a6les. 

In the following Tables the experimentally measured values ore stated and 
compared with those calculated by Rankine’s Theory, the Wedge Theory 
and Basal’s Theory. 

The meanings of the r^mbols are |pven at the head of Table I, p. 74. 

Ronkine's values ore calculated by the formuln given in Andrew’s “ Theory 
and Design of Structures,” 3rd edition, 1921. 

The wedge theory values are calculated in the manner described in 
Appendix I to this pap«r. 

Rteal’s values are calculated from the tabular values given in the ” Pousste 
dee Terree ” — Deturiime partie, by Jean Rteal, Paris, 1910. 


Table VI. — Sand. Vertical Sand-paper Wall. Angle of repose 82}*’. 



Meaiiured. 

Rankine. 

Wedge. 

R4mL 

liini- 

mum. 

Meui. 

; Mftad* 

1 mum. 

-6- 

II 

4-M*. 

1 

0-267 

32” 

0*44 

0*27 

31” 

0-42 

0-378 

32” 

0-40 

0-208 

0” 

0-333 

0-262 

30” 

0*333 

0*311 

30® 

0*333 

OMl 
88- 
0 838 

10” ravolum-- 








0 

— 

0-304 

— 

0-311 

0-306 

0*361 

0-208 

* •• 

— 

30}” 

— 

10” 

30” 

30” 

36” 

* . . 

— 

0-37 


0*333 

0-333 

1 0-333 

0*883 

20” snrolwEgo — 








0 

— 

0*364 

— 

0-362 

0-868 

0-430 

0-847 

t 

— 

80}” 

— 

20® 

30” 

30” 

86” 

m 

— 

0*34 

— 

0-333 

0-333 

0-333 

0*833 

Wuntohtaab — 





i 



0 

— 

0-467 

- - 

0*632 

0-637 

0*866 

0-482 

* . .. 

— 

30}” 

— 

30” 


30® 

36® 

• 

i 

0-64 


0*333 

0-383 

0-333 

0-383 
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Ibble VII. — Sand. Vertioal Sted WidL of Bepooe 32f 



Uoasured. 

RankiDe. 

Wedga. 

lUtaL 

^ 30*. 

1 

d<-u*. 

No rafohftm — 

C , 

* 

X 

i 

0*264 

11* 

0-38 

0-309 

0" 

0*333 

0-268 

10* 

1 0-333 

0-311 

30* 

0-333 

0-2ttl 

36* 

1 0-833 

10* raicliUKe — 

0 

^ .. 

X , . . 

0-287 

11* 

0-363 

0-311 

10* 

0-333 


0-361 

30* 

0-333 

0*208 

36* 

0-333 

90* turehArge — ; 

C 

X 

0-370 

10** 

0-610 

0-362 

20* 

0-333 

0-360 

10* 

0-333 

0-430 

30* 

0*333 

0-347 

35* 

0-383 

80* succhatge — 

* ‘v: 

X 

0*478 

11* 

0-67 

0-632 

30* 

0-333 

0-607 

10* 

0-333 

0-866 

30* 

0-333 

0-462 

36* 

0*333 


Table VlII. — Sand. Inclined Sand-paper Wall. « = -{- 20° (fig. 26). 

Anj^e of Bepose 32|°. 



Measuced. 

r 

r 

R4aal. 

Wedge. 

^=»30* ^*36*. 

Maxi* 

mum. 

1 

Mini- 

mum. 

i 

Filling. 

1 

Tapping. 

1 

1 

No •anhaige — 
0 

♦ 

m 

0-447 

20* 

0-417 

0-421 

30* 

0*448 

0-313 

-9* 

0-463 

1 

0-846 

26* 

0-307 

0-404 

27** 

0-333 

0*387 0-407 0-468 

80* 30* 36* 

0-333 0-383 0*388 


Table IX. — Glass Balls. Vertical Steel Wall. Angle of Repose 



Measured. 

Rankine. 

1 

1 Wodge. 

1 

B4nl. 

d»86*. 

KoaarahMBa^ 

C 

1 

0-867 

1 

1 

1 0-406 < 

0-361 

0-373 

* 

16* 


16- 

36* 


0-883 

0-333 

0-3S8 

0-388 
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Table X. — Ground Glass. Vertical Sand-paper Wall Angle of Repose 40°. 



1 

Bleasured. 

Rankiiie. 

Wedge. 


No surcharge — 

C 

0*240 

0*218 

1 

0-202 

0*219 

* 

29* 

0* 

29* 

40* 

X 

0*460 

0*833 

0*383 

0-333 


Appendix 111. 

(Plate 4 . — Added February 8. 1931.) 

A very simple method of demonstrating the slack contacts has been found. If the 
wall in the model be slightly tipped back at the top, as shown in photo A, the slack 
contacts, assumed to exist in the ordinary pressure distribution, appear as minute gaps. 
They may be seen in the photograph between all the discs on each horizontal line of 
discs to the left of the plane of rupture (which lies immediately above the discs marked 
by double black dots). 

Again, if the wall be slightly tipped forwards, as shown in photo B. the slack contacts 
assumed to exist when vertical arching occurs, again appear as minute gaps. They may 
be seen in the photograph between alternate discs in each diagonal row of discs to the 
left of the plane of rupture. 
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The Upper Limit of Energy in the Spectrum of Radium E. 

By F. R. Tbrboux, 1851 Ejdubition Scholar and External Research Student 
of Enunanud College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by Lord Rutherford, F.R.S. — Received January 24, 1981.) 

[Puts d.] 

1. Introduction. — ^Iho disintegration of radium E has for some years 
attracted considerable attention. It is distinguished from the majority of 
^•ray bodies by the &ct that there are no traces of peaks, due to homogeneous 
radiation, superimposed on the continuous spectrum of the disintegration 
electrons. It seems clearly established from the work of Ellis and Wooster,* * * § 
and of Meitner, t on the heating effect of radium E, that the ^-rays from this 
body are initially inhomogeneous when emitted from the nuclei. It is 
obyiously of considerable interest to determine the velocity with which the 
fastest of the particles emerge from the nucleus ; in other words the " end 
point ” of the ^-ray spectrum. 

The existence of sudbi an upper limit in the case of radium £ was first sug- 
gested by Gray,$ who observed an end point or kink in the ^-ray absorption 
curve. Madgwickf investigated the continuous distribution of the particles 
by means of an ionisation chamber and magnetic deflection, and found a 
fairly definite end point, such as Gumey|| had observed in the case of radium 
(B -f- C). Madgwick gave this end point as 6000 Hp, corresponding to an 
upper limit of energy of 1,070,000 volts. 

The W(«k of Douglas, Sargent, and of Feather,^ on the absorption curve of 
radium E, confirms the existence of a d^nite kink in this curve and this is 
token to indicate a sharply defined end point in the continuous spectrum. The 
thickness of absorber corresponding to the kink in the absorption curve is 
called the effective range of the particles, and the values obtained by the above 

* ' Proo. Roy. 8oo.,’ A, vol. 117, p. 109 (1929). 

t ‘ Z. Phyrik,’ vol. 19. p. 307 (1983). 

i ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.,' A, vol. 87, p. 487 (1912), and ' Trans. Roy. Soo. Canada,* vol. 16. 
p. 185(1982). 

§ ‘ PMo. Oamb. Phil. Soo.,’ voL 23, p. 988 (1927). , 

II ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, voL 109, p. 640 (1925). 

f Dongfaw, * Trans. Boy. Soo. Canada,’ voL 16, p. 118 (1988) ; Saigeitt, * Proo. Oamb. 
Phil Soo.,’ vol. 86, p. 514 (1929) ; Prather. ‘ Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 35, p. 1569 (1930). 
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workers agree closely. Chalmers* has desraibed a method, wherein the 
effective range of the particles is correlated with the upper limit of the oon- 
tinnous spectrum and this method gives an end point for radium B at about 
5000 Hp. 

In the course of an investigation on the passage of fast ^-particles through 
gases, f by the doud expansion method, and using a combined source of radium 
D, E, and F, evidence was found of the emission of a number of partides 
whose vdocities were considerably in excess of the above limit for radium E. 
Since in the above source radium D emits only very slow p-rays of the order of 
Hp 740, whereas Polonium is an a-ray body, it seems reasonable to attribute 
these very fast partides to radium E. 

This result, in direct contradiction to previous work, raised a point of con* 
siderable interest. The fast partides, observed to come from radium E, 
suggested that the distribution curve might in reality tend asymptotically to 
sero and that there might be a finite probability of an atom disintegrating 
with any energy. Evidence as to whether the distribution curve has a sharply 
defined end point at 5000 Hp, or whether it shows a gradual tailing off far 
beyond this limit, is dearly of the greatest importance in any attempt com- 
pletdy to describe the process of disintegration. The following work was 
accordingly undertaken to determine, by means of the cloud expansion method, 
the general form of the upper region of the radium E spectrum and the upper 
limit of vdodty. The chief advantage of the doud expansion method is that 
it is sufficiently sensitive to show clearly the presence of a single ^-partide 
regardless of its velocity ; this is of particular importance when dealing with 
very small numbers. It was actually found, in applying this method, that the 
radium E spectrum appears to show no Ixace of an end-point at 6000 Hp, and 
that there is evidence of partides emitted with an energy of the order of 
3,000,000 electron volts (corresponding to Hp 12,000). 

2. Bs^perimentid Mdhod . — ^The use of the doud expansion method for the 
measurement of a-particle velocities from their range is already well established. 
More recently the method has been applied to ^-particles by Mdtner, Petrova, 
Feather| and others. 

The range of each particle is obtained by measuring the length of the track. 


* ' Froo. Oamb. PUL Soo.,’ voL 20, p. 881 (1929). 
t ' Proo. Boy. Soo.,’ A. voL 126, p. 289 (1980). 

} Meitoer, ‘ NstunrisB.,’ voL 14, p. 1199 (1926) ; Petrova, ‘ Z. Physik,' vol. 60, p. 628 
(1929) ; Feather, ‘ Proo. Oamb. PhiL Soo.,’ vol. 86, p. 622 (1929). 
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and the velocity may be deduced by using the results of Nuttall and Williams,* 
who determined the relation between the range and the initial velooity 
experimentally. Fast ^-particles cannot be dealt with in this way, since their 
range greatly exceeds the confines of an expansion chamber. Their velocity 
can, hovrever, be measured quickly and conveniently from the curvature of 
the tracks in a magnetic field. 

The expansion apparatus used in this work has already been described in 
detail.f The source employed for the greater part of the work was an old 
radon tube containing radium D, E and F, in equilibrium and was chosen for 
convenience. It was assumed that the fast ^-raya obtained were emitted 
solely from radium E, for the reasons given above. This assumption was 
tested experimentally, by comparison with a newly prepared source of radium 
E alone. The source was placed outside the chamber at a distance of 1 cm. 
from the wall. The rays from the source were controlled by an automatic 
shutter, and entered the chamber through a cellophane window of surhee 
density 2 '6 mgm. per cm.*. 

The magnetic field was produced by a pair of Helmholtz coils, mounted 
symmetrically about the chamber, in a horizontal plane. 

The field, of the order of 500 gauss, was uniform over the area of the chamber 
to leas than ^ per cent., and was calculated from the value of the current through 
the coils at the moment of the expansion. 

The position of the source was so adjusted that about 10 tracks were photo- 
graphed on each pair of plates ; a greater number of tracks giving rise to con- 
fusion and difiiculty in measurement. Attention was confined to the region 
between 3600 Hp and 10,000 Hp. With the magnetic field available it was 
difficult accurately to measure the curvature of tracks above the latter value. 
Ttaoks below 3600 Hp were rejected, because the relative number of such 
tracks appearing on the plates was reduced by their being to some extent 
prevented by excessive curvature from entering the apparatus. The region 
given above is perfectly satisfactory if only the upper end of the distribution 
curve is desired. 

The tracks were photographed with a stereoscopic camera, mounted vertically 
above the chamber. The radii of curvature of the tracks were measured by 
the optical projection method described by Williams and NuttalLt 

method, three adjustable needle points are made to coincide with three equi- 

1 

* ' Pioo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 121, p. dll (1»28). 

t Williaiiu and Itononz, loo. oU. 

$ * Pl^ 8oc. Proo.,' vol. 42, p. 212 (1080). 
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distant points of an image in qwce, which exactly conresponds to the original 
track in all respects except orientation. The image of the set of needle points 
is then projected on a screen where the distances between the points can be 
aoenrately measured, and the radius of curvature calculated from these 
measurements. 

In applying this method care is taken not to measure a section of track which 
includes a branch or a nuclear scattering of the p-ray, since, in both cases, the 
resultant deflection would affect the value of the radius of curvature obtained. 

The straggling effect of the cellophane window (2-6 mgm. per cm.*) is 
negligible.* 

In the present work, the probable error in the measurement of Hp for any 
single fast track is of the order of 9 per cent. 

The cloud e^qumsion method described above has several pronounced 
advantages over ionisation, photographic and absorption measurements. As 
previously mentioned, it is equally sensitive to rays of all velocities, and by 
using the stereoscopic method of viewing the tracks, it is possible to reject 
any track, such as that arising from the absorption of a yray in the walls of 
the chamber, which docs not enter the chamber via the source window. 

Some 80 pairs of plates were taken, using the combined source of radium 
D, E and F, and on measurement yielded about 600 tracks. For comparison 
a few pairs of plates were taken, with a source of radium E alone, under identical 
conditions. 

3. BeauUa and Discussion . — It was found, on measuring the plates taken 
with the radium D, E and F source, that out of all the tracks in the region 
concerned about 15 per cent, of the tracks were above 5000 Hp, the previously 
accepted end point. Measurement of the eight pairs of plates taken with a 
source of radium E alone showed about 16 per cent, of the total to lie above 
5000 Hp. The very close agreement between the two is doubtless fortuitous, 
but the result seems to justify the assumption made above, that the fast rays 
from the combined source are emitted by radium B. 

The results obtained are shown in Table I. In this table the middle column 
gives N, the number of p-rays actually found, within an interval of 800 Hp. 
The value of Hp corresponding to the middle of the interval is given in the 
first colunm. The third column gives tiie probable error for N. 


* White and liilUngton, ‘ Brae. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vd. 120, p. 702 (1028). 
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Table I. 


[ISMMIII.). 

(iaterTAl 800 H^). 

1 Pzobftble ditor 

1 (p«r oent.y. 

8»20D 

104 

7 

. 4.000 

73 

8 

4300 

36 

11 

5.600 

15 

30 

6.400 

7300 

17 

20 

11 

22 

8.000 

8.800 

6 

24 

3 

36 

9.600 

1 

75 

10.400 

5 

40 

11.200 1 
(12s000) 

3 

50 


(60-100) 


A few tracks were found above 11,000 Hp but they were difficult to measure 
and the values given in brackets serve merely to indicate the presence of a 
very small number in this region. A 12,000 Hp particle has an energy of 
about 3,000,000 volts. The results in the above table are incorporated in the 
distribution curve in fig. 1. 

In this curve, as before, N is the number of partides found in an interval 



of 800 Hp. Owing to the relatively small number of tracks involved, the 
statistical error is considerable. 

The actual points, shown by circles, agree with the smooth curve within the 
limits of their probable error, and it seems reasonable to conclude tiiat the 
curve represents the velocity distribution of the fast ^-luys ffiirly accurately. 

The curve descends steeply at the beginning and then flattens out very 
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definitely. It is dear that there ia no indioatiou of an “ end point ” ; that ie 
to Bay, a value of Hp beyond which no partides are to be found, within the 
region covered by the curve. The very enutll number of particles found in the 
neighbourhot^ of 12,000 Hp is indicated by the broken portion of the curve. 

As stated in the introduction, a number of observers have fixed the end 
point at 5000 Hp, and Gray and O’Leary* have estimated that less than one 
atom in 25,000 emits a ^-ray of 8000 Hp. 

On the other hand, Danysz, Ourie and d’Espine, and Yovanovitch and 
d’Espinet using magnetic deviation and photographic plates with a source of 
radium E alone, find a weak band extending from about 6000 to about 12,000 
Hp. Such a band agrees rather well with the flatter portion of the curve in 
fig. 1. The work of Aston:|; renders it impossible to attribute the presence of 
the fi-rays in this region to the effect of the weak y-radiation associated with 
radiiim £. Aston found that only one quantum of yndiation was emitted 
per 30 disintegrations, and that the average energy associated with these 
quanta was of the order of 250,000 volts. It is evident that if this radiation 
is monochromatic it is of the wrong frequency to account for the above region 
of the ^-ray spectrum. If, as appears more probable, these y-rays form a 
continuous distribution with an average energy of 250,000 volts, then the 
number of ^-particles which they eject in the above region could not account 
for more than 3 or 4 per cent, of the number actually found. 

The general form of the continuous spectrum of radium E is given by BlHs 
and Wooster (loc. dt.) and is mainly based on the work of Madgwick (loe. eit.). 
It is difficult to estimate theaccuracy of this curve, but the general form between 
1000 and 4000 Hp is sufficiently reliable to combine with the curve of fig. 1 
in order to estimate what proportion of the radium E emission consists of 
very fast rays. 

The complete curve is shown in fig. 2 and was obtained by adjusting the 
data of fig. 1 to the curve given by Ellis and Wooster, at Hp 4000. This 
point is chosen because the probable error is small in this region, and because 
this is the point at which the slopes of the two curves agree most cloeely. The 
solid line diows the spectrum of radium E, while the previous curve is repre- 
sented by the solid line as far as 4000 Hp, and beyond this by the broken line 

* ‘ Natan,’ vdL 128, p. MS (192B). 

t Danyss, ‘ Ann. CSum. Phys.,' voL 30, p. 241 (1013) ; L Catin and d’Eapine, 
0. R.,’ voL 181, p. 31 (192tf) ; Tovanoritoh and d’Espine,’ J. Physique.,' voL 8, 
p. 276 (1027). 

i * Pioc. Oamb. PhiL Soo.,’ voL 23, p. 070 (1027). 
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whioh meets the axu at 5000 Hp. The scale of N, the number of partioiae, ie 
arlntEary. 

The relative numbers of particles emitted in different regions of ilie speoteum 


80 | 



N 

40 ! 



Fio. 2. — ^Rsdium B ; ^ray Spectrum. 

may be estimated from the relative areas beneath the curve, bi this way it 
is found that about 4 per cent, of the total number emitted are above 5000 Hp 
and that about 1>5 per cent, of the total number are above 7000 Hp. (6000 
Hp corresponds to an energy of 1,070,000 electron volts and 7000 Hp corre* 
sponds to an energy of 1,660,000 electronvolts.) The values of tile relative 
numbers of very fast particles given above may be excessive if, as seems 
poenble, a number of the slowest partidos emitted from the source were 
absorbed in the window foil and are therefore not represented in the above 
ourve. 

The energy distribution curve for radium E is given in fig. 3, and was drawn 
finom the data of Ellis and Wooster combined with the present observations. 

The solid line represents the number of particles N plotted against the 
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energy ejqpKeaaed in electron votts. The pdnt A, at 1,070,000 ▼oUa lepreeento 
the upper limit of the previous curve. 

It is possible to estimate, from the above curve, the average energy per 
disintegration. This was done by graphical methods and the value obtained 
was 47S,000 volts. The value obtained in the same way from the previous 
curve is about 396,000 volts which is about 18 per cent. less. Since the 
accuracy of the above estimate depends not only on the part of the curve 
given in the present work but also on the previous curve, the probable error is 
considerable and is estimated at 20 per cent. Ellis and Wooster from their 
measurement of the heating effect, obtained a value for the average energy per 
disintegration of 344,000 40,000 volts, which result is fully confirmed by 

the recent work of Meitner and Qrthmsnn.* There is no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of this value and it is therefore probable that the above estimate is 
too high. This discrepancy may be attributed to the fact that the slowest 
particles emitted are inadequately represented in the above curve. 

It was mentioned in the introduction that the end point of the continuous 
^-ray spectrum has been estimated from the effective range of the particles 
(in paper and aluminium). This procedure has been applied by Chalmers, 
Sargent and Feather {loo. oi(.). When the absorption curve is plotted, a more 
or less sharply defined kink is shown in the curve. The position of this kink 
can be determined with fair accuracy by the methods described by the above 
obswvers. The position of this kink corresponds to a certain thickness of the 
absorber, which is taken as the effective range of the particles. By correlation 
with existing data on end points and effective ranges for other ^ray bodies an 
estimate is made of the end point of tiie element in question* This method 
gives an end point for radium E at 5000 Hp. 

Reference to the spectrum curve given in fig. 2 suggests a possible explana- 
tion of this result. The curve shows a noticeable and fairly sudden inflexion 
in the region between 4000 and 6000 Hp. It is obvious, from the estonated 
probable error given in Table I, that the true curve may be mudi smoother 
in tiiis region, or it may in reality show a more clearly defined inflexion or 
kink. In tiie latter case, one should expect a corresponding kink to appear 
in the absorption curve which would have no connection with the upper limit 
of the radium B spectrum. Should this kink in the spectinim actuafly exist, 
it is not necessarily due to a peculiarity in the ^-ray emission but may be doe 
to the superposition of two curves representing alternative modes of dis- 

* * Z. Plijrtik.* wd. 60, p. 14S (lOSO). 

VOL. OXXXI.— S. ' H 
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integratioa. la any oaae the pieaent raralts show no evidence of an end 
point in the region investigated. 

There is no reason to doubt that the curve of fig. 3 gives the general form of 
the energy distribution of the ^-partides as they emerge from tiie nuclei. The 
general shape of this curve with its gradual tailing off suggests a Maxwellian 
distribution. In order to test this, the curve represented by the broken line 
was drawn and its equatioa (since one is dealing with an energy distribution), 
is of the form 

N = NoBe-»« 

where = 1*098 X 10"*, and K = 4 X lO"*, N is the number of particles 
and E is the energy expressed in volts. The constants were chosen to make the 
maxima of the two curves coincide. While the curves themselves do not 
coincide they do resemble each other in general form. A closer agreement 
could, of course, be obtained by using a different function of E in the non- 
ei^nential part, Ng/(B), of the above equation. This suggests that the 
^•particlea from radium E are emitted initially from the nuclei of the source in 
a rimple statistical distribution. This hypothesis if correct gives no picture of 
the state of the ^-particles within the nuclei before emission, but it supplies a 
definite condition which any description of the mechanism of emissioa must 
fulfil. 

Plato 5, figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7 show photographs of some of the very fast tracks 
obtained. Above and below each track, curved white lines are drawn whose 
curvature coincides with that of a track of 5000 Hp. The fast tracks shown 
are less curved by the magnetic field and the difference is clearly visible. The 
magnification is in every case about five times actual size. 


(1) The upper limit of the ^-ray spectrum of radium E was investigated by 
means of a cloud chamber apparatus, and was found to extend as far as 12,000 
Hp (corresponding to energy of about 3,000,000 volts). 

(2) No evidence was found of on end point within the region investigated. 
The number of particles observed decreased very gradually with increasing 
Hp. 

(3) The number of particles emitted above 5000 Hp is estimated to be about 
4 per cent, of the total number. 

( 4 ) The average energy per disintegration is estimated at 473,000 volts with 
a probable error of 20 per cent. 
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(5) The fona of the distribution curve obtained suggests the poe 8 ibi]it 7 that 
the 9*P>riie]es from radium E are emitted £tom the nuclei according to a 
Maxwellian law. 

The writer is deeply indebted to Dr. C. D. Ellis for his interest in this work, 
and to Lord Rutherford and to Dr. J. Chadwick for their constant 
enoouragement. 


The Arithmetically Reduced Indefinite Quadratic Form in 

n- Variables. 

By L. J. Mobdell, F.R.S., the University, Manchester. 

(Received October 4, 1930.) 

§ 1. Let 

n 

/(®i. *8 *•)= S (1) 

r, #-l 

or for brevity, 8ay/(x), where o„ = a„ and o„ is any real number, rational 
or irrational, be a quadratic form in n -variables. Suppose that the deter- 
minant 

A = I I 0, 

SO that f{x) cannot be expressed as a quadratic form with fewer than n variables. 
From (1) can be derived an infinity of forms 

n 

.»«)- ^ Kjy^,r ( 2 ) 

M — 1 

say g (y), with b„ = 6^ by means of the linear substitutions 

®r ~ ^ ir = 1, 2, ..., ti), (3) 

«•> 1 

where the X*s are integers and the determinant | | s 1. We consider 

throughout only such substitutions. All the forms g (y) have the same deter- 
minant A. They are said to be equivalent tof(x) and to define a class of forms* 
the class including all the forms equivalent to f(x) and only these. The 
problem of selecting a particular form as representing the class, i.e., the so-called 
reduced form, is fundamental. There are several methods* of defining a 

* Bachmann, * Die Aiithmetik der gnadratlaoliaB Fonasn,* voL2, pii.260-335» 350- 
358, 404-519 (1923), banaftse nfstred to os Baehmann. 
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reduced form due to Hemiite (three metiiods), Korkine and ZolotareS, Min- 
kowski, Yoronoi, and Selling, and leadmg to some of the most beautiful investi- 
gations in number-theory. Thus when/ (x) is a pontive definite form, a reduced 
form g {y) oi the class of / (x) can be found such that, inter alia, 

0 ... (4) 

where is a constant depending only on n, i.e., not on the particular form 
/(as) in n-variables and of determinant A, e.g., = 4/3, k^ — 2. The result 

(4) was given by Hennite with k„ ^ (4/3)**<*“ When* « = 3, definitions 
have been given by Seeber and Selling, and when n =s 4 by Charve,t loading to 
a unique reduced fom in each class ; but this does not hold for the definitions 
given when n ^ 5. It is, however, easy to find out if two reduced forms ( 1 ) 
and (2), say, are equivalent, for there is only a finite number of representations 
of h„ by f{x), i.e., integer values of x^, x^, ... , as„ for which 

/(*!, Xg, ... , *„) = bff. 

Many arithmetical applications are concerned with the important case of 
forms with integer coefficients, ».e., when all the coefficients a„ of / (x) are 
integers. It is then an easy deduction from (4) titat there exists only a Jinite 
number of classes of definite quadratic forms in n-variables of given positive, 
integer determinant A, or say for brevity, the class number is finite. 

The theory of the reduced definite forms, then, is tolerably complete and 
satisfactorily developed. 

§ 2. Suppose next that /(«) is an indefinite form. The theory when n = 2 
and — A is not a perfect square is of long standing ; and when a„ (r, 8 = 1 , 2 ) 
are integers, the class number is finite. The last result also holds if — A is a 
perfect square so that / (a;) splits into linear factors with integer coefficients. 
Thus 

/(*) = (p,®, + p^g) (Ji®, + 

and a linear substitution changes this into 

9ly) = pyi(qyi + ry^, 

where p, q, r axe integers, p*r* =: — 4 A, 0 ^ 9 < r. Hence there is only a 
finite number of values <Ap, q,r since A 0 . 

Many of the results for n ^ 3 are due to Hermite or had their origin in his 

* Bachmann* pp. 176-224, 414-418. Sea alao Didkaao# * Studies in the Theoiy of 
Numbecsi* pp. 16^185 (1930), hereafter zelened to as Diokson's studus, 

t A brief aummazy of Gharva’s results is given by Diokson, ' History of the Theory of 
Numbers, ' voL 3, p, 230 (1923). This book will also be useful for other referenoes and 
various details. 
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work, though Eueustem* had previously given results, some conjectural, for 
the ternary form. Hermitef applies to indefinite forms one of his methods of 
reduction. There are, however, serious difficulties overlooked by him. He 
ignores the cases whoi the form assumes infinitesimal values, t.e., integer 
values df the unknowns exist such that | /(x) | < c for arbitrary e > 0 ; and 
also when the form assumes zero values. But certainly an infinity of indefinite 
forma (whose coefficients are not integral multiples of some number) assume 
infinitesimal values. Also Meyert proved in 1883 that every indefinite form 
in more than four variables, with A ;i£ 0 and integer coefficients, always repre- 
sents zero. It is unlikely that Hermite knew this result at the time his paper 
was written, nearly 30 years before. 

Meyer’s proof § depended on the deeper arithmetical theory of the indefinite 
ternary quadratic form. I have found a very elementary proof which is being 
published shortly .|| 

Hence the case 6^ = 0 in the reduced form with at least five variables is 
really the important one. Other writers also have not realised this fact, which, 
as will be seen, leads to a great simplification in the theory. 

Finally, Hermite’s method has the further great disadvantage that it does 
not give even a theoretical means of deciding if two reduced forms are equivalent 
or not. 

These remarks may help to show that the subject was not originally, and 
perhaps is even not now, an easy one. 

Other results for n^3 were later given by Hermite, who discovered an 
exceedingly important method of reduction by the use of continuous 
parameters, «.e., those not restricted to integer or even rational values, but he 
did not give details of his proofs. Thus for n = 3, he stated^ that a reduced 
form g (y) exists for /(x) such that its coefficients satisfy the five inequalities. 

— 2 I A I &11 hj3*, bft 6 s 8 &!**» biibff 633 , 633 633 633 ^ 2 | A |. ( 6 ) 

• ‘ J. R. Angew. Math.,’ voL 41, pp. 838-MS (1861). 

t ‘ CEuTra,’ vol, 1, pp. 188-127 (1906) ; Bacihmsnn, pp. 360-864, doos not note that 
Hennite gave the method for indefiaitefonas also. Hermite, p. 127, etatm that the number 
of teduoed indefinite forms with integer ooefBoients and given A> ia finite. My temoika 
anggeat that hie proof was inoomplete. 

t Cff. Baohmann, voL 1 , pp. 266-207 (18W). On pp. 001-fi63, rafarenoe is mode to 
JUnkowiki’s proof depending on the thorny of the general qnadratio form. 

f An aoooont is given in Hiakaon’s Studiea^ pp. 68-70. 

II On the condition for integer aolntiona of the equation aa^ + ip*-|-ci^-l-d(*a«0(*J. 
A. Angew. Math..* vol. 164, pp. 40-40 (1931). 

H * CEuvieo.’ vdL 1, p. 194 (1806). 
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He then saye that if the ooeffioients a„ are integers, the class number is finite. 
It is not dear whether he took special note of cases sudi as &u s 0. Then it 
does not follow from (6) that is bounded, and so a new discussion is neoes* 
sary. Probably he did not, as there was a similar omission* in dealing with 
binary forms of any degree, as has been noted by Julia.t I do not think that 
a proof of (6) has been published, though the theory for n = 3 was developed 
by Selling, t who gives bounds for the coeffidents h, of a reduced form difierent 
from Bermite’s. 

Hermite also 8tated§ that for n > 3 and integer coefficients a„, the class 
number is finite. He says (in 1853) that the rigorous demonstration of this 
theorem had occupied him many times during the preceding six years. Again 
it does not appear that he considered forms representing zero, so that it is 
suggested, after what has been said, that his proof may not be satisfactory. 
A proof was published by Stouff in 1902, and an outline || is given by Bachmann. 

The proofs of Selling and Stoufi of the finiteness of the class number are 
rather involved and do not make obvious why the method of reduction should 
succeed. It is therefore desirable to point out the great simplification possible 
in the proofs. It is, of course, also necessary to treat completely the case 
when the form represents zero, and this is done very simply. It is hard to 
realise that all this has not been done before. But even Dickson in his studies 
just published,^ although he gives a table of non-equivalent reduced indefinite 
forms when n = 3 and an account of its construction (ultimately by tentative 
methods) never proves that the class number for an arbitrary integer A is 
finite. 

It may be remarked that the method of reduction by continuous parameters 
does in theory enable one to find out if two reduced forms are equivalent. It 
means, however, a great deal of detailed work. Thus the form** 

2 ? — 6a^ -f 4ay — 6y* 

* Hermite^ loo. eU., p. 178 ; also p. 00. 

t * Thiise. £tade sur tos fonnw buuures non-qnadratiqum a indMenninfas iMes, ou 
oomplezes, oa a ind<ter iniii < wi oonjuguies,' Paris, p. 80 (1017). 

} Baohmann, pp. 404-610 for a sketoh of SeOing’s work. 

S * CButiob,’ voL 1, p. 827 (1906). 

II Baohmaan, pp. 610-610. 

1 Dtokson’s Studies, pp. 146-151. 

** ‘ Got, nrise. Questions diverses cmioemant oertaines formes quadratiqnes tenairao 
iiid4fini48 ot les groupes foohaieu aiithnritiqnes qul s'y irattaoheot,' pp. 48-68 (1018), 
Toulouse. Of. alao the remarks mads by EMoke and Klein in their “ Voriesungen Ober 
dieTheoriederAutomoTpliHiFnnotioneD,”vol.l,p. 688(1807). The interesting aooount 
of ternary icxaa, pp. 610-688, is worth while reading 
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is one of 64 equivalent reduced forms of determinant 21. The mere tabulation 
of the results requires 17 pages. The labour involved in finding in this way 
the reduced non-equivalent indefinite forms of any determinant would be 
enormous. There are ways of avoiding some of the calculations, but the general 
method may still have to be used as a last resmt. Thus Dickson leaves 
undecided the question of the equivalence of tiie forms 

»* — 3 y> — 2 yz — 23 «*, — 7 y* — 6y* — 11 s* 

of determinant 68. 

§ 3 . We consider then the indefinite forms in n-variables with n'^Z. Take 
first the case n — 3 . The ternary form can be written in an infinity of ways 
in one of the two canonical forms 

*,) = Vj* + V,* - V,* (6) 

where 

V, = + 1)^, -f (r = 1, 2, 3 ) 

are linear functions of with real coefficients, rational or irrational. 

Writing — / for/ if need be, it sufiSces to consider the positive sign. Then the 
index otf{x) is 1, «.e., the number of negative signs on the right-hand side of 
(6), a number independent of the particular decomposition Vi, Vg, V», is 1. 
The only condition to be satisfied by i]3, C3, or say, v), is that they should 
be real, and that 

/(»!. ®a. *3) + ( 5*1 + iPv + C»s)* (T) 

should split into factors. These will be imagimuy giving real Vj, V3 sinoe the 
index otf{x) is 1. On equating the determinant of ( 7 ) to zero, 

A = 0 (8) 

where 

0 = («M«ss-as 3 *)S*+... 
is the contravariant of/ (^, v), X)- 

Hermite's method of reduction by continuous parameters is to associate 
with the form / (x) the definite form 

/x(®i.»a.®a) = V,*-l-V,*-fV,* (9) 

=/(ai. »s* *8) + 2V,*. (10) 

There are an infinity of forms fi (x) corresponding to the real values v), ^ 
satisfying (8). On ledudng the definite forms (10), and it is immaterial which 
definition of a reduced form is adopted, we obtain an infinite bmily, say (/j) 
of reduced definite forms with, in general, irrational coefficients. The sub- 
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fltitutioiui leduoing/i (z) oliaQge/(a!) into a ^stem of f<Nrm 8 all equivalent to 
/ («), Bay (/). He provea that if two fonns /(x), g (y) ate equivalent, the oorte- 
epondingfamiliea (/) and (g) are identieal. Thuslet/(x) bechanged intojr(gr) 
by ( 3 ) with n s= 3, say, the substitution S. Then for any set i), taken with 
/ (*) in ( 10 ), we need only take the set 5 '. Tii', Z' with g (y), where 

5*1 + 1^*1 + + v'Va + ^'STs. 

s.e., 

5^11 "I" "1~ ^^31 ~ 5 (1^) 

Clearly t)', C is also a solution of the equation corresponding to ( 8 ) formed 
from g(y), anoe g (y) • 4 - 2 Vj* where V 5 ' = t^yi + •••. splits into linear 
factors. Then/i (x) is equivalent to gx (y) and is transformed into it also by S. 
Hence if the substitution S reduces g^ (y)t then 32 reduces /j (x). The cone* 
sponding reduced forms in (/), (g) can be written as 3£/(a;), 2^ (y) say, and are 
idenlacal, and so every form of (/) is found in {g) and conversely. Clearly the 
two forma / (x), g (y) are equivalent if the families (/), (g) have in common a 
quadratic form. If (/), {g) each contain an infini^ of forms, this may not 
be easy to find out, but it is very simple if each contains only a finite number of 
forms. 

If fx (x) is reduced for any set of values ^ >], («.«.> even only one set), then 
/ (x) is called a reduced form. If / (x) is not reduced, a reduced form for / (x) 
is found by taking ( 10 ) wth any set i), satisfpng ( 8 ) and reducing by the 
substitution (3) the definite form (10). 

This becomes 

9 (yi. yt> ys) + 2 (CVi + yi'y» + JJ'ys)*. 

where y)', 2 ^' ate defined by ( 11 ) and are now a solution of the equation 
corresponding to ( 8 ) with / (x) replaced by g (y). Then g (y) is equivalent to 
/ (x) and is a reduced form. 

At first sight, this seems a surprising definition of a reduced form, since there 
are a doubly infinite number of values for t], C> The work of other 
writers does not make clear the reason for the success of the method. The 
k^ is, of course, the simple idea leading to the inequalities ( 6 ) of which the 
proof is immediate. 

On comparing ( 6 ) and (9) it is clear that the determinant of the form 
/i(x) is — A. Frmn ( 6 ), A < 0 . 

H/i (x) is a reduced form, we have from ( 4 ), 

(5i* + V + 5.*) (V + Is* + vb*) (V + + 1:,*)< 2 1 A |. (12) 
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Tbmf{x) is equivalent to a reduced form g (y) where 

^ + 5«* — Ss** 

Hence 

I ^u, I ^ y + 5t* + Ss** I ^12 1 ^ I Si’ll I H" 1 Ss^lr I + I Ss’ls 1 • 

Then first 

|6i1&22 6»,|<21 A|. 

Next since 

(V + Yj,* + ii3*) (V + V 4- w) > ( I YiiSi 1 + h,i:, I + 1 v),?:, 1 )•, (13) 

( 12 ) clearly gives 

I ^11 ^23* I ^ 2 I A I . 

^Finally, on multiplying together the three inequalities such as (13), (12) gives 

I ^2 ^28 ^81 I ^ 2 I A I . 

This proves ( 6 ). 

Suppose now the coefficients o„ of / (a;) are all integers. The coefficients b„ 
are also integers and (5) shows that if hg^i &S 3 ^ 0 , then there are at most a 
finite maximum number, dependiog only on A, of values for the h’s. Hence 
the class number, excluding forms representing zero, is finite. 

Suppose next that 6 „ = 0 . Then the system (/) apparently may contain 
an infinity of forms reduced according to the definition, e.g., from the in- 
equalities ( 6 ), 6 || may not be bounded if 6 ^ = 0 = 6 „. In fact, Stoufi's 
lengthy investigation"' for the indefinite form in n-variables shows that all the 
coefficients of the reduced indefinite form are bounded on selecting one of 
Hermite’s methods of reducing a definite form and developing the theory. 
But we can dispense with all this in the present paper. For even if there are 
an infinily of reduced forms, it is easy to pick out a finite number of these such 
that any member of (/) is equivalent to at least one of them. 

For g iy) now becomes 

2yi + ftiaya) + Wi* + 2bMy^8 + (13*) 

An appropriate linear substitution involving only y,, ^ 3 , i.e., 

Vl = * 1 . ys = Vs + ••S*8. y» “ »1*2 + » 2»8 
changes this into 

26 ll(*l*t "i" ®22*2* 4 * 203323183 -|- C3383*, (14 

** ‘ Aimshs soiuitiflqaas de I'doole nonaale supMeuie,* vol. S8, pp. 09-118 (1008) 
A i4iiiiii4 Is given by J^hmuin, pp. 018-SlO. 
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or say h (s). The detotmioant of h (s) is 

0 0^1 0 
®1« *1S **S 
0 ®»S ®8S 

This gives a finite niimber of values for o^i, Om- Replace then in (14) 

+ (^s^s> where (tt, (la are integers. Since Oaa, Cjs are replaced 
by 2 ci,n, + Cg^ Ciafta + Cas. we may suppose {i,, pa so taken that 

I Caa I 2 I c^g I , I *a8 I ®i9' 

Hence the class number for forms representing sero* is finite. 

§4. The proof just given is perfectly general. Thus for an indefinite 
quaternary form, there are three distmet canonical types for 

Vg* + V,*±V,«±V 4 *. (18) 

The case of two negative signs, so that A ^ 0 may suffice as an illustration. 
In place of the three parameters ^g, ii)s, l^g connected by one equation, there are 
eig^t parameters, ^g, v]g, l^g, Vg and ^ vg, connected by two equations 
expressing the fact that 

/(»!, Xg, X„ Xg) + (5,Xi + ... + TgXg)* + (5^ + ... + TgXg)* 

is a quadratio function of only two variables. 

The associated definite form, on putting, Yg = + ijgX, 4- l^i^g + VgXg, is 

/g(x)=Vg« + Vg*+Vg*+Vg«, 

whose determinant on noting (16) is seen to be A, the same as that of / (x). 
If/g(x) is reduced for any set of values of ^g, etc., then from (4) 

(V + V + V + 5.*) (V + ... + n.*) {J:i“ + - + V) (V + ... + Tg«) 

<*4 A. (16) 

Since for the reduced form g (y) equivalent to / (x), 

bit = It* + W - W - W. 8is = 5x>}i + 5,11. - 5,1J, - 5.114. 

I»nl< V + W + W+ V. I»I.I< lUI + 1 ta.1 + 15.1.1 + 1 5.1.1. 

(16) gives at once 

I 8 u 8 gg 6 gg 844 1 ^ ^4 A. (16a) 

* It is oonosiraUs that a form rqnesenting wo appears as a Hcrmite zedooed form with 
i„^0. But it ia not difflonlt to find out If a given indefinite quadratio form repreeenta 
aeco. See Baohnuum, voL 1, pp, 231-233, for Sndth's mult for tbe ternary fonn, 
pp. 260-^236 for Meyer’s result for the quaternary form, pp. 051-353 for Minkoweki’a 
reeiilt. See also my f orthooming paper to which 1 have already refecred. 
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+ ... + V) (V + ... + V) >(|i:xTii + ... -h I 


(16) gives again 
and also 


I ^11 ^84* I ^ *1 

|V684*|<*4A. J 


(16b) 


These inequalities then, and those derived by permuting the letters, are 
satisfied by a reduced form, and appear to be new. Clearly, a glance at the 
canonical forms (16) shows that they still hold if the index of / (x) is 1 or 3, 
and also 0, 4 when the form is definite. For definite forms, however, (16a) 
has already been assumed in (4), i.e., from only this property of reduced definite 
fonns, there follow the inequalities (16b). 

If now the coefficients a„ are integers, (16a), (16b) show that if 
^ ^ss ^ss ^44 ^ 0, the class number is finite for forms not representing zero. 
This was also proved by Picard.* 

If s= 0,/(x) is equivalent to a form which can be written as 

4 

2Cn*i*t+ 21 (17) 

f,*-2 

the terms multiplying yi, in the analogue of (13a) having been absorbed into 
the variable Zg. The determinant of (17) is 


0 , 0 , 0 

<as» ®aa» ®ss> ®i4 - ®88» ®84 . . 

— — Cjg — — Cii A|, 

‘'as* ‘'as* ®a4» ®44 

Of ^'Mf ‘^aif *^44 


(18) 


say. Hence there are at most a finite number depending only on A of values 

4 

of Oil, A|. Then the form in two variables S whether definite, in- 

r ,»-8 

definite, or reducible, belongs to one of a finite number of classes. Unally, 
writing for Zi, Zi + + (^ 4^4 ^here pg, {ig, (tg are integers, we may 

suppose 

1 *88 I ^ 2 I Oil |, I *88 I I *18 I > I *84 I ^ <^8. 

Hence the class number for the forms representing zero is also finite. 


« * J. Hath. pniM appl.,’ voL 1 (4), pp. 90-«8 (188S). 
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The proof holds for n > fi. Thus for « =* 6 , the ooefiBcients b„ of the ledooed 
form of any index (including definite forms) satisfy the inequahties 

I ^SS ^SS ^4i I ^ ^ A, 

I ^ ^88 ^48* 1 *5^* 

I ^88* * I ^ 

The same conclusions follow as before tor forms with integer coefficients. 

§ 6 , For n > 6 , a simple normal typo can be deduced from Meyer^s theorem. 
We can now always take hn = 0 as part of the definition of a reduced form, 
and so/(z) is equivalent to a form {cf. (14), (17) ) 

Zt (2c„Si + Cggag + ... + 2og,*.) + <f> (s*, Z 4 , ..., z,) (19) 

where ^ (z) is a reduced form, definite or indefinite, in n -> 2 variables and of 
determinant A/ 0 |g’. Hence has only a finite number of values, and we may 
clearly take 

I ®is I ^ 2 I ®iz I > 1 ®as 1 1 *i» I » ••• > 1 ®*n I ^ I ®iz !• (20) 

If the index otf{x) is 1, then 56 (z) is a definite form since the terms in z^ 
considered as a difference of two real squares have an index 1 . Nothing more 
need be done. 

If the index oif(x) is 2 , then the index of ^ (z) is 1 , and so ^ (z) is an indefinite 
form in n — 2 variables. If n — 4, 6 , 6 , the reduction of ^ (z) has been dealt 
with, and the conditions ( 20 ), etc., can again be satisfied by writing 
Z| + (i(Z| + ... for Z{. If n ^ 7, ^ (z) is an indefinite form in five or more 
variables. When reduced, it takes the form 

*4 (2d43?lj “H <^ 4**4 + ••• H" ^tn^n) ■i~ *K*6> *Z> ••• > *») 
where tj' ( 2 ) u a definite form in » — 5 variables. We may suppose 
i <(|« I ^ 2 I ds 4 I , etc., on writing z, + V 4 + for z,. Writing again 
*1 + (4t*a 4* >" foi in the first term of (19) we may still suppose 
( 20 ) holds. 

Similarly the resulting normal form is obvious whatever be the index of 
/ ( 2 ) or the value of p, and clearly it proves once more that the class number 
is finite. 
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The, Spectrum of Siitgly Ionised Antimony. 

By D. G. Dhavale, M.Sc., Beaearoh Scholar, Department of Physics, 

Allahabad University. 


(Communicated by M. N. Saha, F.R.S. — Received October 27, 1930.) 


There have been many investigations on the spectrum of antimony in different 
stages of ionisation during recent years. The arc spectrum of antimony has 
been experimentally investigated by Foote, Roark, Mohler and Chenault in 
the Bureau of Standards* and by Malurkar in this laboratory. The complete 
dasstfioation has, however, not yet been given. 

The spectrum of doubly ionised antimony has been recently investigated 
by Lang.t 

No systematio work seems to have been done on the spectrum of singly 
ionised antimony, either experimental or theoretical. The following investiga- 
tion was undertaken with a view to removing this gap in our knowledge. 

Following the system adopted in this laboratory we begin with a general 
survey of the spectra of the following groups of elements : — 

Table 1. 


1 

In 

Sn 

Sb 

Te 

I 

Xe 

Ca 

u 

Sn+ 

Sb+ 

To+ 

1+ 

X©+ 

Ob+ 


lU 

Sb++ 

Te++ 

1++ 

Xe++ 

C8++ 

Ba++ 

La++ 

IV 

Te+« 

!+• 

Xe+> 

C»+* 

Ba+» 

La+» 

Oa'W 

V 


Xe+* 

Cs’* 

Ba+^ 

La+^ 

Oe+« 

Prw 


These groups of elements have the electronic constitution 


(l8*2s*2p*3s*3p»3d”4«*4j)«4<P6s*)£^...6s...6p, etc. 


in their excited states, x having the value indicated at the head of the column. 


* * Bureau of Standards SoL Fapen,' p. 463 (1034). 
t * Phye. Bev,' vol 86, p. 448. 
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Thfl light^6otron ntns through the higher levels Op, eto.i as graphioaDj 
denoted in the following general diagram : — 



6 » 

P 

d 

/ 

2 

X 

(I) 


6 

s 

P 

d 


(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

7 


* 

P 



(1) 



(considering the electrons outside the inert gas shell only). 
In the normal state there will be (a; -{- 1) electrons in the 5p orbit. 


Location ot Linus dub to Different Transitions. 

(1) Transition 6p-*~6d. 

t 

bs 

Most of these lines lie in and beyond the Schumann region and need not be 
considered here. 

(2) TransUion 68-*-6p. 

For some elements in Table 1 the lines due to this transition are known. 
They are shown in Chart 1 and plotted in hg. 1. 

In plotting this chart 1 have made use of some unpublished results of Mr. 
Sureah Chandra Deb on the spectrum of iodine, and my best thanks are due to 
him for having kindly allowed me to make use of his data. Only the most 
important lines have been given in this chart. The reference is given undor 
each element. 

The diagram once more illustrates the use of the two empirical rules which 
are so successfully being used in this laboratory, viz., the arithmetic Progression 
Law* and the Method of Horizontal Comparison.t As these rules have been 
sufficiently explained in other papers published by workers in this laboratory 
it is not necessary to eiq>lain them again. In the above table they have been 
extended to elements with higher atomic weights than those considered by 


* Saha and Kiohlew, * Ind. J. Phys.,’ vol. 2 (1928). 
t Saha and Masu m dwr, ' Ind. J. Phyi.,’ voL 8, p. 87 (1928). 


Chart L— TranritioQ (0*4- tip). 
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1 
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— 
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•P.-'P, 
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s 

— 

•P.-'S, 

♦P.-‘S, 


%-% 

•P.-*Sj 

— 

I 

In 

Sn 

Sb 

Te 

I 

Xe 

Cl 

1 

— 


_ 

- 


11336 

— 

8 

7776 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22004 

11732 

8 

Fowler 

‘‘Report*’ 

(o^) 

. - 

. 




22211 - 
• B.8J.R.,’ ; Polder 
vol,3.p.73l; "Report” 

(1020) 1 p. 107 

1 

o 

Sn+ 

8b* 

To+ 


Xe+ 

C»+ 

Ba+ 

1 

— 

12863 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

18403 

16716 

— 

161316 

— 

— 

21063 

3 

Onen ft 
Loring, 

▼oL 30i p. 683 

18902 
Dhavftle 
(this paper) 

1 

1 


Dob (un- 
1 published) 

” 


Fowler 

"Report,” 

p.137 

m 

Sb++ 

1 Te++ 

I++ 

Xo++ 

C8++ 

Btt++ 

La++ 

i 

s 

22970 

1 


26437 



31630 

a 

Lug, 

‘PhyTReT.,’ 
toL 86, p. 446 

t 

1 

1 “ 

i 

1 Deb ft Dutt, 

1 ‘ Nature * 

1 

! 

i 

i 


Oibbft 
White, 
'ProaNtt 
A. So.,’ 
voL12,p.664 

IV 

Tb+» 

I+» 

Xo+» 

1 Cs+* 

I Ba+* 

Ia+» 

06« 

1 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

! - 

i 

1 

1 “ 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

40731 

Oibbft 

White 

^ dOi 
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earlier workers. It can only be added that these roles axe found to be of 
great use in the quick classification of the lines.* 



(3) Transition {6p ■*-6d). 

The two empirical laws hold not only for the touisition (Us dp) bat also- 
for the transition (6p fid). The data for this Ixanririon is Teiy scanty, bat 
whatever is available has been ooUeoted in Chart 2. No graph has been plotted 
as there are not many points. 

* It shonld, howoTer, be noted that as the separationB for the higher rfomanta inoiease 
the diflerent mnltiplsts, whioh are grouped togetiier about the line in fig. 1 in U gti*— 
ehments, get wider and fall away from the line, so that only one of the mnitipif ta may 
remain near the line. The othera will be far away from ft. ^isir positions oam be kwated 
approzintately by intrapolating from data on sbnilar multiplets of the other aUmwatta in 
tile group. Also while the strongest line in one mnltiplet may be located in one | 
the othecs go far oil from it due to the large separations. 
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Chart 2.— Transition 6p® (6p (W). 
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3 
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— 

11411 

3 

Fowler 
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Te+ 
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C8+ 
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1 ~ 
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— 1 

1 ““ 

1 1 

1 

1 


1 

' 1 

17060 

— 1 
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32674 
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1 _ 

[ 

I 24202 

1 

1 

’ i 

1 
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Loring, 

• Phy». Rev.; 
vol 80» p. 683 

24181-0 
Dhavale 
(this paper) 
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' 

t j 

, Deb (iin- 
1 pubtiahed) 

j 

1 

1 

j 1 

1 

1 
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i 

III 

Sb++ 

Te++ 

1 

Xe» + 

C8^+ 1 

B.++ 

La**^ 

1 

2 

- 1 
28624 

i 

— j 

— 

36788 

1 

— 

— 

3 

TOI.S8.P.740 

1 

] 

1 

1 

! 
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1 
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With a view to filling up the many gaps in the two charts 1 undertook to 
investigate the spectra yet unknown and began with the spark spectrum of 
antimony. The regularities manifested in these charts were used ps guiding 
principles for analysing the spectra. 

ExperimentaL 

As it was found that the data available for antimony was not sufficient 
entirely new measurements were made over a wide range. The spark was 
produced between two electrodes cut from the pure metal supplied by Kahibaum 
with the help of an induction coil. A parallel plate condenser made by piling 
VOL. OXZXI.— A. I 
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together alternate sheets of tin and glass was used. The fact that only a few 
of the strongest lines of were brought out indicates that the excitation 
was very proper for Sb*^ lines. Photographs wore taken in the first and second 
orders of a l-metre concave grating mounted in this laboratory according to 
the Pasohen-Bunge mounting. Neon lines were used for comparison in the 
red and infra-red regions and copper lines in the visible and ultra-violet. 
Measurements were made from X 8500 to X 3000. The dispersion was about 
15 to 16 A. per millimetre in the first and 7 to 8 A. in the second order. Photo- 
graphs were taken on neocyanin, patichromatic and ordinary plates as requirerl. 


ClassificaHm. 

Considering the structure diagram of singly ionised antimony given above 
the terms predicted by Hund’s theory are given below.* 


StruotuzB outaidd Adopted 
inert gaa shell. prefix. 


Terms (theoretical). 


Terms (ohserred). 


5s* .'ip 


i\a 

(ip 

»D 

•I' 

»S 

M> 


IS 

*1) 

»P 

*P 

3S 

*0 

'P 

>P 

IS 

ad 

■ »F 

*/) 

ap 

ly 

ID 

Ip 

1 


ap 

ly 

*D 

»P 

Is 





ip 


j 

ap 



‘P 



The lines identified as 
Table 11. 


belonging to the 6s 6p transition are given in 


The MuUiplet Differences. 

Antimony being a heavy element the multiplet differences are rather large. 
It will be interesting to note how these arise. Langf has found that for the 
6p level of Sb'*'+ the difference *P| — *Pj is 6676. Now in the case of Sb'^ 
the terms arising from the electron-combination (6p) . (6s) follow j-j-coupling 


* The notation used in this paper is that reconunendodi by Bussel Shenstone and Turner 
in their report (' Phys. Bev./ vol. 33, p. 900) with minor diflferenoee necessitated by the 
nature of the partioular case. The exact mode of representing every term will be clear 
from the table of configuration given here. The diagram that used to be given by workers 
in this laboratory to elucidate the struotoro and configurations of the running electron 
has also been modified in the above sense. It is hoped that the representation while 
retaining its originality will be found inteUlgible and useful, 
f Lae. eU. 



Sfectrum of Singly Ionised Anihnony. 
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Table 11. 


200 

6031 

-9 


6.*P, 


6«*P, 


w 

16237-7 


- 

sao 




ep»D, 

— 

(7) 

16865*6 

(6) 

11836 

1028 




6p*Dt 

' 


(12) 

12863 


— 

(4) 

20423-3 

— 

404 




Op •Pi 

(3) 

2U17-9 

(8) 

20017 3 

— 

820-6 




Sp'P, 

1 — 

(«) 

21740-9 

(10) 

16716-0 

ap's. 

1 (3) 

25226-0 

(«) 

2<i024-9 

(3) 

10092-0 


(vide Pauling and Gkiudstnit, “ Structure ol Linc-«pectra,” p. lOfil and the 
resultant terms can be described as follows : - - 

% 

and give 

“Pi 

*P. and give 

^Pi 

The diffei^ence between *Po — and ’P, — ^Pj will be rather small whereas 
the difference “P^ — “P^ will be very large and comparable with 6676 of 
This is well brought out by the differences actually obtained. 

We can compare this coupling with the analogous case of tin. Por 

i 2 



Table m. 
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8'pectrum of Singly loniaei Antimony, 

~ *F} of the bp level ie 4263* and the diffeienoes for the oonesponding 
levels of tin srof are 



lines classiiieil as belonging to the 6/> 6d transition are given in Table 
id the lines duo to the 6p *- 7s transition in Table IV. The known 
ices found from the last classification facilitate this classification. The 
n is, of course, effected in the usual manner. 



Table IV. 



1187 4 6241-9 

1 

7«*P, 

Is ‘Pi 

7**P, 

i 

(4) 

(6) 

(4) 


20343-6 

21530-0 

27772-8 

830 


(0) 

(«) 

0p*lJ, 

— 

20702-5 

26942-5 

1028 



(10) 


— 

— • 

25917-4 


— 

— 

— 

404 

w 

(0) 

(3) 


16463*2 

16010 '3 

22800-6 

880 0 




6p*P. 


(6) 

(0) 

— 

15880-4 

22004-8 

6p*8, 

— 

— 

— 


It will be seen that the F-terms in the bp 6d level are inverted. This has 
been found to be the ease in os well os fP'*'. 

* Oreon and Loring, ‘ Phys. Bev.,’ voL 30, p. 682. 
t Siir, ‘ Z. Phyrik,* toL 41, p. 702. 

X Fowler and Fraeman, * Proo. Roy. Soc.,' A, vol. 114, p. 062 (1027). 
i Bowen, ' Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 20, p. 510 (1027). 
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The following two inuitiplcts have been identified as belonging to the 6d <*- 6p 
transition. 

Table V. 




M»F, 



(7) 

14643 9 


_ 


(B) 

16374-6 

(8) 

14688-4 

— 



(3) 

16720-2 

(10) 

14748-9 


Table 

VI. 


I 

1 

! 


{W'D, 

6(1 *J>. 

«7>*p. 1 

1 

i (8) 

: 18895*2 

r 

__ 

1 

(5) 

14390 1 

(9) 

13469 

• 

«p*Pi ! 

— 

(7) 

14289-1 

(10) 

12616 


Singlel Lines. 

I'ho clastuiications thus far known in this group do not contain many singlet 
lines. Thus a few lines are given by Fowler in his work on N~*'. No singlet 
lines are discoviTcd in the classification of and As"^ has not yet been 
investigated. Th«> following singlet lines were obtained from considerations 
based on the work of Fowler and Freeman on 


Table VII. 



6*>Pt 

la 


68*]}, 

1 


61, 'D, 


(8) 

27468-4 

(7) 

24140-7 

(8) 

26344-1 

(6) 

29997-8 

Oi,*P, 

(9) 

13742 

(7) 

24109-4 

— 

' 

21997-4 

28^3-9 

61, >8, 

(10) 

17058 -0 

(7) 

10893-8 

— 

— 

(4) 

22489-6 
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Spectrum of Singly Ionised Antimony. 

Icmsatim Potential. 

It will be seea that both the transitions 68*-6p and *- It are known and 
that they form a Rydberg sequence. We can find out from this the term 
values of the actual terms 6a, 6p, la, witii the help of the table of Rydberg 
sequences given in Fowler’s ‘ Report.’ Knowing the value of 6p we can arrive 
at the term value of 5p which will give us the ionisation potential. Thus from 
Tables II and IV 

6« — 6p = 16716 taking the line 

Gp — 7« = 22066 taking the same line, 

therefore 

Qt - la ^ 38780. 

Let 6« = 4N/(2 + o)* and la = 4N/(3 + ®)*» then from the table referred 
to above 6s — 77036 and Is ~ 38266, from which 6p -- 60321. 

Taking 6p = 4N/(2 + ti)® we have 5p 4N/( I + tc)* = 162364, which 
gives the ionisation potential of Sb'*' to be 18 * 8 volts. From these term values 
and the observed lines all the remaining term values will follow. They arc 
given below in order of magnitude : — 


Table VIII.— Triplet Term Table for Sb II. 


Term. 

Veliie. 

6«»Po 

82267-0 


82067*0 

fid •Ft 1 

80676 -5 

dd^Ft 

70893*2 

5d»F4 

78921*9 

6e»P, 

77036 0 


765i0*7 

6d*Dt 

74610*1 


72836*0 


66031 -0 

dp^Dt 

66201*0 

6p*Dt 

64173*0 

fiP^F. 

61644*6 

«P»P. 

61160*6 


1 

Term. | 

Voluo. 

! 

6032) -0 

dp •St 1 

67044*0 

7e»P„ 

46686*3 

7e»P, 

44497*0 

0d»F, 

42161-6 

64 'Di 

1 41038-6 

64 •P, 

41629*7 

64SDt 

40941*2 

64 •Pg 

30989*6 

64*1)^ 

39824*6 

64>P| 

39068-7 

64*Pi 

37183*3 

64*Pg 

36779*1 


The following is a complete list of the classified lines 
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CoxabinAiiona. 


A. 

Int. 

V\ 

Triplets. 

Singlets. 

S447 

8 

11836 


7988 

10 

12516 


7772 

12 

12863 

6»*P, - ! 

7428 

9 

13469 

6rf*D,- 0p*Pi 


7276 

9 

13742 


o*»Pj - n/»P, 

7194*7 

8 

13896*2 

5d*Di-6p>P, 


6996*4 

7 

14289*1 

6<l*D,-6p»Pa 


6947*3 

6 

14390*1 

- 6p»Pi 


6874*3 

7 

U643-9 

6rf»ir, -6p*Di 


6806*2 

8 

14688-4 



6778*3 

lU 

14748*0 

6rf*F4 ~ 


6602*6 

6 

16374*6 

6rf»F, -6 j)*D4 


6466*2 

4 

16463*2 

^•Pj - 7s*P, 


6369*6 

3 

16720*2 

6rf»Pa -6p»D, 


6319*2 

6 

16820*4 

6j)*P, - 7tf»Pi 


6208*1 

4 

16103-6 



6166*8 

6 

16237*7 

6^»P, ~6p«D, 


6004*6 

9 

16649*3 

6p«P| - 7s»P, 


6981*0 

10 

16716*0 

6s*Pt -6p«P, 


6927*6 

7 

16865-6 

6s — 6p •D, 


6607*0 

10 

17968*0 


•6*»P, ~6j)lS, 

6320*1 

4 

18791*4 

Op»P,-^ 6d»F, 


5168*6 

5 

19370*3 



6033*1 

3 

10862*9 

- 6d»Pi 


6036*3 

7 

19893*8 

— 

6f.*S, - 7* ‘P, 

6000*6 

8 

19902*0 

6«»Pt -Op>Si 


4947*2 

4 

20207*8 

6p*Pi-6rf»D, 


4914*2 

4 

20343-6 

6p»Di - 7s>Po 


4896*0 

4 

20423*3 

6s»Pi - 6p»Pp 


4877*0 

6 

20498*7 

6p»P,- 


4829*0 

8 

20702*6 

6p»D, - 7s»Pi 


4779*4 

8 

20917*3 

6s»Pi - 6p»Pi 


4734*0 

3 

21117*9 

6s»P* - 6p»Pi 


4704*6 

8 

21240*0 

6p«P,-e<l»P, 


4700*22 

2 

21260-6 

6p»8i -ed'Po 


4643*19 

6 

21630*0 

- 7s>Pi 


4697*08 

6 

21746*9 

-6p»P, 


4644*73 

5 

21007*4 


«/» ‘P, - *1), 

4530*84 

9 

22064*8 

^•P,-7s»P, 


4457*14 

4 

22429*6 

— > 

Op'S, -Orf‘Pj 

4416-40 

4 

22641*7 

6p»D,-8d»F, 


4367*38 

3 

22890*6 

6p*Pi - 7s*P- 


4337*30 

2 

23040*4 

^•l>,-6rf»F, 


4320*27 

3 

23140*2 

6p»P, - 65»Pi 


4242*86 

3 

23562*4 

6p *D| — 9d *D| 


4228*84 

4 

23671*3 

^•D,-6rf»F, 


4186*34 

4 

28880*6 

6p»Di-6i»F, 


4170*36 

4 

23072*1 

^•Px-.6rf»Pi 


4146*60 

7 

24109*4 

— 

ap>p, -7»‘p, 

4141*31 

7 

24140*7 



4134*17 

7 

24181*9 

6p*D. -65*F4 ' 


4120*89 

5 

24269*8 



4106*86 

10 

24348*6 



4097*87 

4 

24396*1 

6p>l>g-6(l*D, 


4085*93 

3 

24467*3 

^•Pg-65»Pg 


8994-90 

6 

26024*9 

6s«Pj 




Spectrum of Singly lorUsed Antimony. 

Table IX — ooatmued. 
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A. 

Infc. 


Combinatioiu. 

Tripletii. 1 

1 Singlota. 

3m -05 

8 

26106*6 



3963-06 

3 

26226-0 

«« 'P, — Op *8, 


3044-08 

3 

36344-1 

— 


3930-67 

4 

26376-3 

6i)»D,-6d»D, 


3867-32 

10 

26917-4 

6j)»i).-7«»P, 


3826-39 1 

4 

26133-7 1 

6ji»D,-6rf»P, ! 


3763*02 

6 

26640*8 

— 

Op n\ ~ od »Pi 

3710-66 

6 

26942*6 

6i»*D,-7«*P, 


3640-84 

8 

27468-4 

— 

Op'D,- 7«»P, 

3699-62 , 

4 

27772-8 

-7#»P, 


3667*98 1 

6 

28019-1 



3332-64 

6 

29997-6 


0p«D, 

3304-63 

2 

30261-9 

6p»D^ - ei'P, 



Summary. 

The first spark spectrum of antimony has been classified firom the data 
obtained by the author in the region X 3000 to X 8500. The classification 
once more illustrates the usefulness of the method of horizontal comparison 
developed in this laboratory. The ionisation potential of Sb ’'has been touj^ly 
found to be 18*8 volts. 


In conclusion I wish to express my mneere thanks to Professor Meghnad 
Saha, D.Sc., P.R.S., for his advice and guidance in this work, and to Mr. 
Suresh Chandra Deb for the invaluable help he rendered me throughout the 
course of this work. 
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The Devdopment of a High Speed Wind Channdfor research in 

External BaUi^ics. 

fiy Sir Thohas E. Stanton, F.R.S. 

(Reoeived December 12, 1930.) 

[PbATK 6.] 

In November, 1918, the British Ballistic Mission paid a visit to the French 
Government Laboratory in which experiments on stationary projectiles in a 
high-speed current of air were being carried out at velocities greater than the 
velocity of sound by MM. Langevin, Hugenaid and Ste. Lague. 

In these experiments a large reservoir of compressed air (200 cubic feet at 
100 lbs. per square inch) was used, the air being released by a very quick-acting 
valve and allowed to expand into the open air through a circular pipe 10 cm. 
diameter. The proj«K:tile model was mounted in the pipe or near the mouth of 
it on a torsion balance, by means of which the wind force could be measured. 

At the time of the visit no determinations of the air velocity, temperature, 
and pressure on the jet had been made, but from the results placed before them, 
the members of the Mission were so convinced of the value of the metiiod in the 
study of external ballistios, tliat Captain R. H. Fowler on his return to England 
drew up, at the request of Major A. V. BBll, a memorandum describing the 
French experiments and pointing out the desirability of the installation in 
England of a high-speed wind channel. 

This memoraudum was forwarded to the Ordnance Committee and was 
discussed at a special meeting of the Committee on February 18, 1919. Captain 
Fowler’s suggestion was approved and a Ballistic Air Resistance Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Brigadier-General Hezlet, was appointed to draw 
up a programme of research. 

The preliminary scheme of work approved by the Committee was as follows : 

(1) The design and construction of apparatus on the lines contemplated 

by the French investigators for the measurement of the force and couple 
coefficients of projectiles exposed to a momentary air blast of high 
intensity. < 

(2) An investigation into the possibility of catrying out the s^tyeriments 
in a continuous air current on the scale, admittedly small, which could 
be attained by an air-compressing plant of moderate capamty. 




Stanton. 


Proc. Roy. Sor.. *1, ml. 131, PI. 6. 
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Devdopment of a High Speed Wind Channd. 

For the purpose of the inTestilgstion under (1) it was realised that one of the 
main difBculties would be the construction of a quick-acting valve sufiBmently 
ra^ in its action to allow a high velocity of efflux. The deugn of this valve 
was undertaken by lir. Dobi6e, a member of the Committee,aDd its oonBtruction 
by the Cambridge Instrument Company. This valve had a parallel-sided 
outlet 3 inches by 3 inches, and a div«ging rectangular channel of 6° total 
angle was fitted to it having a wnfriTnnni section of 12 inches by 12 inches. 

The metiiod of measuring the speed of the current in this channel was that 
previously used by the author in his experiments on continuous flow air jets,* 
and consisted of the succestive measurement at a fixed point of the pressures 
in a pitot tube and in a static pressure tube, and the calculation of the speed 
in terms of the velocity of sound at that point by means of the Rayleigh formula. 

As this jet was of a momentary character it was, of course, necessary to 
obtain a record of the variation of the pressures with time, and this was done 
by Ifr. R. W. Fenning, of the National Physical Laboratory, by means of a 
suitable modification of the recording pressure anomometer which he has 
devised for his researches on detonstion.t 

The results of the experiments showed that the quick-acting valve was 
satisfactory in its action, but in no case observed did the diverging channel 
run full, with the result that it was not possible to obtain a speed in the channel 
greater than that of sound. When the diverging cone was removed and a 
free blast was used, a momentary speed of 1 *46a was observed at a distance of 
20 inches in front of the mouth of the valve. 

The characteristics of jets of this type have been studied by the writer in a 
previous invostigationt which has shown the existence in them of a com- 
plicated system of stationary waves, due apparently to reflections from the 
edges of the orifice, whose distribution changes to a very marked extent with 
the initial pressures of the jet. Examples of such a jet tiiowing the changes 
in the wave pattern due to changes in initial pressure ate shown in figs. 1 and 
2 (Plate 6) taken from the previous paper. In fig. 3 are also shown tiie simul- 
taneoualy ATiafcimg distributions of pressure and velocity along the axis of the 
jet. 

It will be obvious that the value of the resultant force on a model of a pro- 
jectile immersed in such a jet must depend on the position of its nose and base 
relatively to the wave crests, and that any coeffldent exptesnng this value 

* ‘ Ekoo. Boy. Boo..* A, voL 111, p. 300 (19M). 
t * Report ol AsNBautioel Researoh Oommittoe,* v(A 2, p. 820 (1223-'2A). 
t • Ptoo. Boy. Soo.,* A, voL 111, p. 800 (1220). 
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in terms of the mean speed and mean density of the jet may be entirely mis- 
leading. 

For these reasons it was decided not to proceed with the complicated and 



Fio. 3. — ^Prasaure and velooity distribation along axia of air jet iaaning into atmoaphere. 
(from • Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, voL 111 (1W6) ). 

costly mechanism required for the recording of the forces exerted on a model 
in a momentary jet until the possibilities of the continuous jet had been fully 
explored. 

For the purpose of investigation (2) a 50-h.p. compressor was obtained from 
Messrs. Feter Brotherhood, Ltd., and installed at the National Physical 
Laboratory. The capacity of this plant was 200 cubic feet of free sir per 
minute at a working pressure of 120 lbs. per square inch. Alter a series of 
preliminary tests, it was found that by allowing the compressed air from the 
receiver to expand through a converging-diverging nozzle, tmminating in a 
parallel part, to a pressure of about one-twelfth its original value, it was possible 
to maintain continuously in the parallel part, which <wa8 0*8 inch diameter, 
an air current moving at above twice the speed of sound. As this speed was 
of the order required for ballistic experiments, a solution of the problem on 
these lines appeared hopeful provided that 
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(1) The air current in the parallel or working part of the channel could bo 
made sufficiently free from stationary waves and variations in speed 
and density, to enable reliable predictions to be made of the behaviour 
of projectiles moving in free air. 

(2) Apparatus of sufficient delicacy could bo devised for the measurement of 
the forces on a small scale projectile model in such a channel. 

A considerable amount of experimental work was carried out in order to 
obtain a nozzle which would satisfy the conditions laid down in (1) above, 
and an illustration of the degree of success attained is shown in hg. 4, in which 
i.s plotted the observed pressure distribution throughout the nozzle and the 
working part of the channel. It will be observed that the flow breaks down at 
a point not far removed from the end of the parallel channel, but that there is a 
region of approximately constant velocity and pressure in which a small model 
of a projectile could be placed for observational purposes In the same figure 
is shown a comparison between the actual dimensions of the nozzle and the 
dimensions of the equivalent nozzle for adiabatic expansion to the observed 
final pressure with no reduction of velocity at the walls due to friction. The 
differences in diameter exhibited are what would be expected from the known 
effect of solid boundaries in reducing speed in their neighbourhood and the 
conclusion is drawn that the expansion of tlie air in the nozzle is sensibly 
adiabatic in character. 

It was considered, therefore, that by care in design it would be possible to 



" o *9 40 

INCHES 

Converging-diTorgiiig nozzle 0-515 Inoh to 0-800 inch diameter to give a speed above 

twice that of sound. 

Fig. 4.--ObMrved praMure distribution (inohea of meroury) and oakulated speed. 

.. Dimensions of equivakot nozzle having no wall effeot in which adiabfttic 

expansioii would give the same pressure distribution. 
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set up a ounent of air in a closed ohannel which would be sufficiently free from 
the disturbances inherent in an open air jet, to satisfy the purpose of tlie invest!* 
gation and that condition (1) could be satisfied. For the estunations of the 
air forces on the model projectile a simple balance of the type illustrated in 
fig. 6 was used. 

It was found that by using a scale nunlel projectile of diameter not exceeding 
scAU or iNCHB l■■mTlm^llm- 1 

a « IS £4. 



0*09 inch, the effect of the walls of the channel on the air flow round the model 
was wnnall aTid that the force on the model at twice the q[>eed of sound was of 
the order of 10 grammes, which could be measured with fair accuracy on the 
balance. It was concluded that the second condition^ could be satisfied, and 
a report was made to the Committee summarising the results of a series of 
head resistance tests on certain forms of model projectiles at speeds up to 
twice that of sound. 
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Shortly after the date of the report (1922), pro\ ision was made for equipping 
the Laboratory with a large air compressing plant which would deal with 
quantities up to 2800 cubic feet of free air per minute. By this means a con- 
siderable increase in the scale of the experiments was possible, and after some 
preliminary trials a new high-speed wind channel was developed having a 
diameter of 3*07 inches in which speeds up to times the velocity of sound 
could be maintained continuously. This channel is illustrated in fig. 6. 

For the purpose of securing a uniform distribution of speed in the approach 
to the nozzle, a copper box fitted with a honeycomb and guide-blade system is 
inserted between the stop valve and the nozzle. This box also contains the 
thermometer for obtaining the initial temperature of the air. The nozzle 
mouthpiece has a form determined by experience as giving a uniform speed 
across the throat of the nozzle. In the nozzle illustrated, which repre- 
sents that by which a speed of times the velocity of sound is obtained, the 
total angle of divergences is 6*2®. The distributions of pressure and velocity 
along and perpendicular to the channel when fitted with this nozzle are shown 
in fig. 6. It will be seen that in the radial direction outwardly a marked rise 
in the static pressure takes place at about half radius. This, however, was 
accompanied by a corresponding rise in the pitot pressure so that the resultant 
effect on the speed distribution is small. 
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In the balance described above constructed for the 0'8-inch channel the 
outside of the bearings and pivots of the wcigli beam were exposed to the air 
of the room. Owing to abnormally low values obtained for the head renstance 
of some models at high speeds, in which the static pressure inside the channel 
was of the order of one-fifth of an atmosphere, it was suspected that there was 
an appreciable leakage of air through the balance arm bearings into the vertical 
sleeve which might to an appreciable extent affect the base pressure of the 
model. For this reason the whole of the balance of the new channel was enclosed 
in an airtight box with plate-glass windows communicating with the interior 
of the channel, as shown in fig. 5. 

On retesting the models, it was found that at speeds exceeding l'5a, the 
head resistances were appreciably greater with the box in action than when it 
was removed and the suspicion of leakage was therefore confirmed. The box 
was consequently retained as part of the channel equipment. 

Several series of investigations for the Ballistic Air Resistance Ciommittee 
of the Ordnance Committee have been carried out in the 3-inch channel during 
the last 6 years. These have been chiefly concerned with the determination 
of the relative merit in reducing head resistance of different methods of stream 
lining and a typical series of results on a single model is shown in fig. 7. In 
this figure the ordinate is the value of k* in the expression for the total head 
resistance 

R = jfepV*r* = A-pY>(^)V, (1) 


where p is the static pressure in the axis of the wind channel at the petition 
of the model, y is the ratio of the specific heats of the air, and uja is calculated 
from the Rayleigh formula 


where 


+ 

W 


Vpo' t Y + 1 


£l = 2 y fi* Y — 1 
Po Y + 1 Y + 1 

from measurements of the pitot pressure (p^) and static pressure pg taken 
successively at the position of the model. 


* Iti works on ballistios this non-dimensional ooeiRoient is commonly written /^.f In 
works on aerodynamics it is oustomaiy to write the value of the head resistance or * drag’ 
as D — kppV*S4 vhere S is the projected area of the model, so*that on this convention 

“ h/n. 


t Fowler, Gallop, Look and Richmond, * PhiL IVans.,' A, voL 221, p. 2M (1221). 
X Baiietow's Applied Aerodynamics,” p. 119, 
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' In the caloulAtion of k from (1) the accuracy of the Rayleigh formula and the 
constancy of y throughout the whole range of the experiments (300° C. to 100” G. 



Head rcsefcdnce CoeFFicienb cf Mxkl Projaitrik 
no. 7 . 


absolute) has been assumed. This assumption was verified up to u/o = 2 in 
the author’s previous investigation from a comparison of the actual mass 
discharge from the channel determined by means of a meter, with the integrated 
value of the mass flow by a measurement of the radial distribution of pitot and 
static pressures and the assumption of adiabatic expansion of the jet from the 
initial pressure in the receiver. 

An extension of this method up to a value of u/a = 3'26 for the purpose of 
the present paper showed an agreement between the observed and calculated 
mass discharge within an accuracy of 2 per cent., which is regarded as satis- 
factory evidence of the approximate accuracy of the assumption made. 

In applying the results to the prediction of the ranges of, say, 3-inoh 
projectiles, the difference in lineu* scale (16*5 to 1) is so great that the 
existence of a oonsideirable difference in the values of the coeifident for model 
and fuU-soale projectiles would not be surprising. 

On comparison with the results of firing trials, fairly satisfactory agreement 
between the values of the coefficients has been found, indicating that the scale 
effect is small. 

It cannot, however, be claimed that the channel has yet reached a stage in 
its development at which the observations made in it can be r^^arded as 
relialde without careful checking in the form of a close examination of the 
oonditionB of flow in the region of the model for the following reasons : — 

The normal conditions of working of the channel are that the air is drawn 
from the atmoqphere and compressed into two large receivers 13 feet long by 
5 feet in diameter, from which it passes throned astop valve to the wind channel 

VOL. OXXXI.— -A. K 
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•ad is diachatged into the ateiospbere again through an open ataad pipe. -Due 
to the heating of the air in the cofflpreaeor the temperature in the reoeiven 
over a run of 1 or 2 hours’ duration rises by an amount of the order of 10° C. 
The initial visoosity of the air admitted to the ohannel is therefore a variable 
quantity. 

It was noticed at an early stage of the work that the value of the head 
resistance ooeflioient k of the same model calculated by means of equation 
(1) from the results of observations made on different days under different 
atmospheric conditions varied to a greater degree in the case of the high-speed 
experiments (u/a> 2), than appeared to be consistent with common experi- 
ence of the effect of the viscosity of the air on projectiles. 

In order to investigate this effect the first course which suggested itself was 
to measure the head resistance of a model over the widest possible range of 
viaoosily. For this purpose a gas-fired furnace was constructed consisting of 
a nest of pipes through which the air supply to the noszle was passed. Owing 
to the large amount of heat required to produce a considerable rise of tempera- 
ture the experiment was carried out in the 0'8-inoh ohannel developed for the 
preliminary experiments at a speed of approximately twice that of sound. 
The range of initial temp«cature of the air obtained by this means was from 
20° 0. to 160° 0., equivalent to a change in the value of p/p, at the model, of 
nearly 100 per cent. On measuring the head resistance of a model over this 
range, together with the values of the corresponding pitot and static ptessuies 
in the channel, small differences in the value of k were obtuned, of approxi- 
mately the same order as those obtained from the 3-inch wind channel tests 
for differences in viscosity of the order of 6 per cent. 

It was dear, therefore, that the effect found in the latter tests could not be 
due to a purely viscous drag on the projectile model since an increase in 
viscosity of 20 times the mnount observed in the tests had not produced any 
greater change in the drag. On further experimental study of the matter in 
the 3-inoh ohannel an added complexi^ was found in that for some nossles 
the head resistance ooelBcient of the model appeared to rise with increase of 
viscosity of the air supply and with other nozzles appeared to fall with increase 
of this visoosity. It appeared practically certain therefore that the effect 
must be due to the action of the model, ot the ohannel walls, or both, in pro- 
ducing modifications in the flow round the model* and in the distribution of 
pceasute over its surface. To investigate this possibility oomparisonB were 
made, by means pitot and static pressure measurements idong the of 
the offset of variations in initial viscosity on the pressure and velootty distriba- 
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tioDB in that part of the channel in which the model was ezpoaed to the air 
stream. In fig. 8 are plotted the variations of static pressure in two sets of 


k : I 

j teibon oP rrtodBf m channel. 
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Fio. 8. — ^Initial preMme in receiver 136 inohee Hg. 

T«i***> temperature in reoeiver, 

— X— X— X— X 22 0 ® 0 .. h - 0-30 : 33 - 5 ® C.. k - 0 * 27 . 

observations both made at the same value of ufa (— 3*25), but one set with an 
initial temperattire of the compressed air of 22° C. and the other at 34° C. 
These conditions corresponded with those under which a fall of head resistance 
from 26*0 to 23 *6 grammes had beenobso-ved, and since the value of pY(tt/a)* 
was tile same for each set, the experiments exhibited a similar fall in the value 
of the coefficient k. 

It will be seen from the curves that the effect of a rise in temperature of 
15° C. in the initial compressed air, is to change the slope of pressure in the 
region of the model so that the pressure at the nose of the model is less and 
that at the base is greater than at the lower temperature. Each of these 
effects causes a reduction in head resistance and this affords a satisfactory 
ezfdanation of the differences of the observed forces on the model. 

Further investigation showed that by a suitable modification of the initial 
pressure of admission to the nozzle, it was possible to obtain a much closer 
agreement between the pressure distributions in the worldiig section of the 
channd for the same variations in initial temperature. These pressoree are 
shown in fig. 9, and on testing a model under those conditions it was found that 
the variation of head resistance throughout the temperature range 22° to 35° 
was less than 5 per cent. 

This extreme senritiveness of the pressure and velocity distribution in the 
channel at very high speeds to small changes in initial conditions, remains, 
however, the outstanding difficulty in making accurate predictions of tiw drag 

K 2 
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coefficicntii of projeotiles from wind channel observations, and it has been 
suggested by the author to the Ballistic Air Resistance Committee that before 
further attempts at these predictions are made such conditions should be 



Fio. |»MBuro in receiver 143-5 inchoe Hg. 

Initial temperature in receiver, 

— X— X 21-6“ 0., k ^ 0-30; . 32-5* C., -0-29. 


brought under control. This suggestion has been approved by the Committee, 
and it is hoped to put the necessary work in hand at an early date. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to express his thanks to Mr. A. Eaton, of 
the Artificer Staff of the Laboratory, for his valuable assistance in the con- 
struction of the apparatus and the carrying out of the experiments. 
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The Effect of Combined Electric and Magnetic Fidds on the 
Helium Spectrum. -//. 

By J. Stuabt Fostbb, Pcofessor of Physios, McGill UnivoEsity, Montteal. 

(Communicated by A. S. Eve, F.B.S. — Received January 19, 1931.) 

[PuTis 7, 8.] 

Introduclim. 

This report deals with effects in spectra when the source is subjected to 
external electric and magnetic fields sunultaneously applied in either parallel 
or perpendicular directions. The helium spectrum has been chosen, owing to 
the relative esse with whidi it is usually possible (1) to excite the new com* 
binstion lines, and (2) to trace the connections between the original lines and 
the components produced by the external electric and magnetic fields. In 
hydrogen, the second problem is extremely difficult. Moreover, the intro* 
dnction of quantum mechanics has greatly reduced the advantage formerly 
hdd by the hydrogen atom in theoretical interpretations. 

In a recent paper the writer* reported the observation of additive effects 
in the parhelium spectrum when parallel electric and magnetic fields were 
applied to the atoms. Additive effects were also found for certain ortho* 
heliiun lines under an analysis which failed to reveal any of their fine structure. 

. The present report consists of two parts. The first is an extension of the 
earlier paper, and deals with modifications of the additive law which are found 
when orthohdium fine structure is studied in the presence of parallel fields. 
Moreover, in pure Stark effect, the new plates show for the first time a complete 
analysis in which the two observed fine structure components of an ortho* 
helium line contribute identical patterns. This pattern is exactly that observed 
for the oorieqmnding line in parhelium, i.e., there is no observed modification 
arising from eleotron spin. These facts are consistent with the view that the 
angular moTnAfifa due to orbital motion and to spin are separately resolved 
along the axis of the electric field, n»„ and that during transitions m, 
remains nnnIiAfigAd, as in high magnetic fields. The addition of a parallel 
magnetic field greatly weakens or entirely suppresses all but one of the Stark 
components of the maker member of the fine structure. This component 
coExesponds to the longer wave-length member in the usual Zeeman splitting 

• ' Froo. Bey. See.,* A voL 182, p. 589 (1989). 
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observed for all other a components which persist in the two external fields. 
Thus reduced, the effect is very similar to that observed by Paschen and Back* 
in the case of other orthohelium lines in pure Zeeman effect. In contrast 
with this, the electric and magnetic effects are nearly additive for the stronger 
member of the fine structure, the only departure being a definite inequality 
in the intensities of the two Zeeman components of each o Stark component. 
The applied magnetic field was from 14,000 to 15.(K)0 gauss ; the electric field, 
0-70,000 volts per centimetre. 

The second part of the paper is concerned with methods and observations 
in the study of effects due to crossed electric and magnetic fields. It contains 
descriptions of sources suitable for the study of the spectra emitted by atoms 
in external fields crossed at right angles. Employing these, it has been possible 
to mate some preliminary observations on parhelium and orthohelium lines. 
Some of the effects are of a definitely new character. 

The discharge is radial, the cathode lying along the axis of the oyUndrical 
tube, and parallel to the magnetic field. Spectmgrams are obtained witli a 
large prism system or a new 30-foot concave grating in Wadsworth (stigmatio) 
mounting. The experimental conditions are such that in the observed diffuse 
and combination series, the effects due to the fields taken separately arc of 
the same order of magnitude. With the application of crossed fields, it is 
found that each member of the above series splits into a structure asymmetric 
as regards both displacements and intensities. This is true in parhelium as 
well as in orthohelium. The magnitude of the splitting, and the fine structoie 
(or energy distribution) are very similar for members of a given spectral series, 
but show wide variations between different series. 

Ort/ioAelmm Lines in Pure Stark Effect. 

A Lo Surdo source of simple type was employed. The cathode itself (fig. 1) 
is carefully fitted into a short piece of lavite pipe which in turn is sealed into 
a pyrex glass tube 10 mm. in diameter. The glass and lavite together insulate 
the magnet (used later) from the high potential terminals. A further advantage 
is found in the narrow slit which allows the light to pass out to the spectro* 
graph, while the lavite wall offers the glass effective protection from cathode 
sputtering. 

The tube was placed along the axis of the hollow poles of the magnet, tte 
anode being inside one of the poles. It was filled with pure helium at 2 mm. 

* ‘ Aim. Phyirfk,’ vqI. 89, p. 897 (191S). 
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pteasuie, and eicoUwd by a 10,000 v(dt aomoe of diieot current, wed to the limit 
of voltage. 

Over a period of 2 weeks, 30 plates showing pure Stark effect or effects with 
psirallel electric and magnetic fields were obtained with 
a total of 60 hours actual operation. The position of 
maximum field was initially at the cathode. It rose 
rapidly during the first hour, and thereafter very slowly, 
until it finally reached a point } mm. above the originai 
cathode surface. This was accompanied by tho forma- 
tion of a pit ill the cathode, and a heavy metallic 
coating on the lavitc wall which, however, remained 
insulated from the cathode. 

The plates were taken in a glass spectrograph having 
a dispersion of 2*2 A./mm. at X 4026. In the electric 
field, this diffuse orthohelium line was accompanied by 
tho combination linos 2p — dp, 2p — 5/ and 2p — 5^. 

Owing to the limitations of tho spectrc^aph, this group is the only one in which 
the (partial) fine structure of orthoholium is clear enough for our purpose. The 
central line (see Plate 7) 2p — 6/ clearly exhibits a doublet character with a 
fine structure separation which remains nearly constant in electric fields up 
to 70,000 v./cm. In the other lines of this group, the small separation (1 om.~^) 
is lost through appreciable variations in the larger displacements of the Stark 
components. The observed fine structure separations show slight variationK 
from that which represents the difference between the level 2po and the un- 
resolved levels 2pi|. This is not accounted for by the fine structure Of the 
initial terms, which is much too small to appear in the speo^m. 

The 7c and o components of the Stark effect in Plate 7 ate taten from different 
{dates, since no single plate showed both groups of components in satisfactotfy 
focus. Since the displacements have been found to depend almost entirdy 
upon the action of the electric field on the initial term, the observed components 
may be identified by reference to the initial values of k and m,,. In the lower 
(o) image, from which most of the measurements have been taken, the extermd 
deetric field is 66,800 v./cm. 
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Table I. — ^Diapiaoementa from d Hae in om.'* ; orthohelium group 2p — dq 

in pure Stark effect. 
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The weaker member of the fine structure, — bf gave the same pattern 
as 2p|| — 5f. Tlie fine structure separations from the stronger components 
were as follows at maximum electric field : — 
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Diaeumon of Stark EffeU in Orthohelium. 

The Stark effect in orthohdium offers some contrast with the well-known 
effect in parh^um, which may be described as “ncrmal,” since effects 
attributed to f^ectron spin do not enter. The writer has shown in earlier 
papers that the observed orthoheliam patterns of the Stark effect require a 
breaking down of the k, t coupling which gives the known j values. The 
observations just recorded may be e^lained on the following assumptions, 
which are vaM in hiqh magnetic fields : (1) the k and a vectors are separately 
revived along the axis of the electrm field, making m -f- m, (Am » 0, 
± 1), and (2) m« does not change during a transition. On this bams the patterns 
ritould be as observed. 

It is noted that the fine structure separation in high olectrio fields is in some 
places the same as that found in tiie normal spectrum. This is ptobaUy due 
to the fact that tiie original vector model of the final state of the normal atom 
remains u nc ha n ged except for the case m -f ss 1. The latter 
arrangement is directly connected with the few appreciable depwtures from 
the normal fine structure separation which are recorded in the above table, 
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Orlhohdkm Lines in Pure Zeeman Effect. 

A few plates wen taken showing ~ in a field of 14,000 gauss. The two 

0 components of 2pii — 6d appealed with equal intensity, and separation 

1 ‘ 2 om.~^ At the side toward longer wave-lengths and not entirely separated 
from one of these, is the only observed Zeeman component of 2po — 6d. This 
is merdy an extension to observations of a similar nature made at nearly the 
same field strength by Pasohen and Back (he. eit.) on the strong yellow line 
2p-3d. 


OrtioAdium Group *2p — dq in ParaUd Electrie and Magnetic Fidds. 

In parallel fields, the magnetic force has the effect of suppresnng the w 
and (T Stark components of 2po — Of characterised by = 0, :t 1 m initial 
state. There remains only the o component just mentioned in pure Zeeman 
effect, vis., that for which the initial value is now known to be —2 (Plate 7). 
This (KHuponent can be resolved from its stronger neighbour very readily in 
parallel fidds, whereas in' pure Zeeman effect it is much more difficult. The 
separation is evidently increased by the application of an electric field of 
16,000 v./cm. or less ; yet thereafter it remains constant over a wide range 
of higher fields (fig. 2, Plate 7 ; lower images). The mean value, taken fnnn 
tiiree {dates, is 0*65 cm.~^ at 14,400 gauss. 

There is also a new feature in the intensities. In low electric fields the two 
Zeeman components of the lines — 5d (or — 6f) are of equal intensity. At 
about 15,000 v./cm., however, it becomes clear that the Zeeman component 
of higher frequency is definitely mote intense ; and at the same point tile 
component of — 5/ makes its appearance. Presumably this marks the 
“ high field *’ condition referred to in the preceding section dealing with pure 
Stark effect, 

The normal Zeeman separation for 2S — 4P (3965) is most convenient for 
the determination of the strength of the magnetic field. Measurements show 
that at the position of I L... H exceeds by a few hundred gauss its value at 
B s 0. E is found from the separation of the strongest a components of the 
i and g lines. 

The fallowing displacements and intensities were observed at E = 62,400 
v./cm. and H 14,400 gauss. 
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Tablt! II[. -'Displacements of a Components from Normal d Line in 
luiUal i:. ^ 

2 i - 34-28 

3 + 11 ( 1 ) 

4 [+ 43-58 

The estimated intensities are in parenthesis ; the square brackets include 
displacements for Zeeman components of a Stark component. The relative 
intensities of the central components of 2p — 5f are better represented in 
lig. 2, Plate 7, iraccMl by a Moll photometer. 

Siucc the separation of the cotnponeat of — l^from its strong neighbour 
is so small, one may reasonably ask whether the remaining components of this 
line are really snpprossed, or merely unresolved. Suppression is suggested 
by the observations in pure Zeeman effect. It is also supported b> the observed 
differences in the intensities of the Zeeman components of — 5q in parallel 
fields. The photographs and the photometer curve show that if the com* 
ponent of 2p^ — 6f joined its neighbour, the centaral Zeeman components 
2pi| — 6f should appear with nearly the same intensity. The fact is, however, 
that each o electrical component is split into two of quite different intensities 
by the magnetic field. This feature makes it appear almost certain that the 
analysis does not involve an unresolved component from the weaker member 
of the fine structure. 

Blectiic field strengths have been calculated from the theory, using the 
observed separations of the strongest components of the d and y lines. When 
this is done it is found that 2p — 5p is displaced too much for the theory, and 
the discrepancy is too great to be accounted for by a second otdur effect, or 
by tlie fine structure of the lines. 

Udimt Spairam in Groaaei Eleelrio and Magnetio Fields. 

The Lo Suido source in its origioal form is extinguished or rendered useless 
for our present purpose by the action of a magnetic field applied in a direction 
pwpendicular to that of the discharge. These difficulties may be removed by 
employing a radial discharge between a cylindrical anode and a cathode placed 
along the axis of the cylinder and parallel to the stomal magnetic field. The 
few necessary details of design become clear by a consideration of the problem 
in pure Stark effect. 

The general form of Lo Surdo source just mentioned was first used by Depper- 


' — 3S'0 group of ooiaponento not fully resolved. 

! 11*86(4): 3*07 (S)]; [7*16(8); »*M(S)]: 10*9 
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niaiL* To secure high electric helds Deppernian constricted the discharge at 
a cathode of sunall diameter. The tube was made long and was viewed 
in end-on position in order to secure good intensity of light. This arrangement 
had one disadvantage in the appearance of diffuse components. The source 
at constant field was so extended that the light could not be focussed at one 
point on the slit. 

In the present design the discharge is coiiHtricted through the use of a short 
cylinder. The cathode may then be any diameter, and is chosen large enough 
to prevent overheating. High fields may be established in pure Stark effect, 
and the components are compairatively intt^nse and well-defined. It is only 
in connection with crossed fields, however, that the source Ims marked advan- 
tages over other forms. 

In fig. 3 it will be seen that the lavite insulation limits the discharge to a 
cylindrical section only 2 mm. long. The anode and cathode are made perhaps 
unnecessarily heavy in this first model. 

The object was to avoid melting the 
electrodes under the heavy discharge 
which one might expect the experiment 
would requin*. In the discharge cham- 
ber, the lavitc^ is evi^rywhere separated 
from the electrodes by a small space 
which prevents or delays electrical 
contact with the exposed lavite surfaces 
after they have been made conductmg 
by the discharge. While the magnetic Fm. 3. 

field is somewhat weakened by the use 

of hollow poles, an advantage appears in the automatic adjustment of the 
discharge chamber accurately perpendicular to the field. The light to be 
examined is taken out through a fine slit cut along the radius of the tube. 
Throughout this sclectr*d source, the magnetic field has been found nearly 
oonstant while the electric field varies from aero to a maximum at the cathode. 

Behaviour of Source. 

After a thorough roasting with a torch to drive gases out of the electrodes 
and lavite, the tube was filled wit)) helium at a pressure of 1 ‘5 mm. of mercury. 
A potential of several thousand volts was applied from a source described 
elsewhere. High fields were immediately established, as in the more usual 
• ‘ Astrophys. J,,’ voJ. SS, p. 33J(lft36). 
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lorins of Lo Suido tubes. Upon exciting the magnet^ however, the voltage 
dropped to a value too low for observable Stark effects. From previous 
experience, 1 believe that this action is due in part to further small quantities 
of air driven from the neighbouring lavite walls by the modified discharge. 
After a run of 20 minutes to half-an-hour, the voltage rose to a moderate 
value. 

All tubes, from the first, have passed through the stages just described. The 
voltage which could be applied in the final stage remained nearly constant 
for several hours. With different sources, it ranged from 1200 to 3000 volts. 
Thus helium tubes, which are relatively “ hard ” under ordinary conditions, 
are made very much “ softer ” through the action of a moderate magnetic 
field. 

lAght Intensity. 

To develop a light intensity suitable for the examination of the Stark effect 
alone, a minimum current of 16 mil. amp. would be required. In crossed 
fields the strong lines were photographed in 20 minutes when the current was 
only 3 mil. amps. The much longer path taken by a charged particle in the 
presence of a magnetic field evidently leads to a large increase in the number of 
excited atoms per unit current. 

The ma’iniyuim magnetic field which could be applied to source (o), fig. 1, 
was 14,000 gauss. This field was large enough to allow some clear resolutions 
with the glass spectrograph working near the upper limit of its dispersion. 
In changing from the glass to the grating spectrograph, it was thought advisable 
to separate the anode and cathode a little more in order to avoid irregular 
electric field distributions. The larger holes in the magnetic poles then dropped 
the field to 10,000 gauss, and the dispersion of the grating instrument (3*9 
A. /mm.) proved too low for satisfactory analyses under the new conditions. 

Further Modification of the Source, 

Fig. 4 represents a modified source similar to {a) except that higher magnetic 
fields may bo established with the solid poles. This form requires much smaller 
electrodes, and these are satisfactory, owing to the snoall necessary heating 
effects in all tubes of this type. The parts are placed in a pyrex glass tube 
which is afterwards drawn down to form flat ends. ' In this source, the lavite 
is especially useful, since it provides good insulation between the cathode and 
the pole of the magnet. A narrow slit in one pole allows the light to pass 
through to the cqiectrograph. 
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While BOUzoeB of type (a), fig. 1, never failed to operate, the initial trials with 
type (6) wciie entirely unsatisfactory. The potential which could be applied 
did not exceed 600 volts. I think the difficulty 
lay in the adjustment of the axis of the cylinder 
accurately along the magnetic lines of force. 

This could not be done so easily as with type (a). 

Consequently the discharge attacked the lavite 
waUs more severely. A decided improvement 
was made by covering the exposed lavite walls 
with a hard glaze such as is baked on dishes. 

The resulting smooth surface was much less 
affected by the discharge, and the source then 
proved as satisfactory as type (a) in its opera- 
tion. 

Anatyais of Effects. 

The light from source (a) was analysed by the large prism spectrograph. 
For the present, the observations have been restricted to the group 2p — 6jf ; 
since the electric fields were too low to bring out the full 2S — 4Q group, or 
to produce interesting effects in the principal series line which did appear. 

Analyses covering a much greater spectral range can be secured on a single 
plate with a new stigmatic grating spectrograph. The 30-foot concave grating 
was recently ruled at Johns Hopkins Univerrity, and was secured through the 
IfindfMwa of Professor Wood, who called attention to the remarkable features 
which made it especially valuable in the Wadsworth mounting constructed 
at this laboratory. The grating produces an exceptionally weak central 
image. The first order spectrum on one side is amazingly bright. The second 
order, also, is much above average intensity. In the stigmatic mounting, this 
grating is comparable in speed to the glass instrument, if the first order is 
employed. The disperrion in this order is 3*91 A./mm. at the setting used in 
the present work. A region of nearly 1000 A. can be brought into satisfiustory 
focus by sli^tly bending the photographic plate. 

The ghosts may be described as very much stronger than those obtained 
with other gratings recently ruled by Professor Wood. This feature has given 
no trouble, since the main problem is to secure the weaker components them- 
selves, and ^osts of the few strong lines are too far away to introduce any 
confusion in the analysis. 
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TempmUwe Ccntrol. 

The eleotro-magnet is placed in a corridor surroiinding the room in which 
the grating is mounted, and here the temperature variation is limited to 2° C. 
hy automatic control of the general heating system of the building. Withio 
the room, a grid of iron wire is stretched on all four walls, and is heated elec- 
trically under control of an air thermometer. The temperature variation in 
the room is reduced to a small fraction of l^ This condition is maintained 
over long periods, since it is not necessary to enter the room to change or adjust 
the photographic plate. These changes may be made by reaching throuf^ a 
small doorway located immediately behind the plate holder. 

ResulU. 

From the above experimental arrangement, it will be seen that the electric 
vector is perpendicular to the magnetic field in all the light examined. A 
double image prism was introduced into the beam in firont of the glass spectro- 
graph. The resulting “ it ” and “ a ’’ images fig. 6, Plate 8) thus refne- 
sent light with electric vector respectively parallel and perpendicular to the 
electric field. Polarisation effects are quite pronounced in the fundamental 
combination series. To avoid loss of light, the double image prism has been 
omitted in the analyses with the grating. 

In low fields, the intensities of many components are sensitive to changes 
in the electric field. Additional general features and qualitative effects are 
given in the following paragraphs. 

The members of the sharp series of parhelium failed to show any interesting 
variatioiu due to the inmasing electric field, t.e., the Zeeman effect is normal 
for XX 6047, 4438 and in each case the intensitites of the two Zeeman com- 
ponents are equal. An interesting modification occurs in the orthohelinm 
line X 4713. The original fine structure is filled in so as to form an apparently 
continuous spectrum of nearly constant intensity, and placed symmetrically 
with regard to the zero fields structure. The following member of the riiarp 
series, X 4121, is much weaker, and shows only the usual Zeeman effect. 

In the prindpal series of parhelium the normal Zeeman effect of XX 6016, 
3966 persists in moderate electric fields. A slightly greater separation observed 
at maximum electric field for the line X 3966 has been attributed to the greater 
magnetic field which exists at the axis of the 'poles according to eiqperi- 
mente with pure Zeeman effect. Ghosts of the over-exposed orthoheHum 
line X 3888 showed on one plate a weak unresolved fine structure between the 
two strong Zeeman components. 
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Owing to the low electric fields, the combination lines 2P — 4P, 2P — 6P 
appeared on only a few plates and with low intensity. The corresponding 
orthohelium lines were absent. The displacements due to the electric field 
must be very small : hence very little blurring could be produced by variations 
in the field strength. Nevertheless it has been impossible to resolve the 
Zeeman components of these lines. The separation therefore is probably less, 
and certainly not greater than normal. 

With the diffuse series, much more interesting effects appear. The measured 
separations of the strong components are always more than normal ; though 
the exact value (at a constant magnetic field) varies with the eleotric field and 
with the exposure. This feature ordinates in an asymmetric fine structure at 
least partially revealed on a few plates to be described in detail later. The 
relative intensities of unresolved components change with the electric field 
strength, giving on each platen a different energy distribution. This has its 
effect on the observed separation of the two diffuse Zeeman components. 

Tfa e above separation is much more than that which appears in pure Stark 
effect, and is attributed to transitions in which Am is more than unit. The 
appearance of new lines of this type in crossed fields was first predicted for the 
h3rdrogen atom by Professor Bohr.* 

The effects just described are very similar in parhelium and orthohelium, 
and have been observed for the following lines : — XX 4922, 4388, 4471, 4026. 

All tiie above general features observed in the diffuse series are exaggerated 
in the fundamental combination series. The lines 2P — 4F, 2P — 6F, 
2p — 4/ and 2p — 5/ all show a very wide separation of the outside strong 
Zeeman components. Many weaker components are clearly resolved. Most 
of them, though not all, lie between the strong components. The whole 
structure of each line is a 83 mmietric both as regards the positions of the com* 
ponents and their intensities. 

2P — 4D and 2P — 4F.t— An analysis of these lines in crossed fields is re- 
produced, with photometer curve, on Plate 8. The magnetic field, from the 
separation of the components of X 6047, is 14,700 gauss. This is believed to 
be accurate, since the electric field does not disturb X 6047 appreciably. There 
are much greater difficulties in the determination of the electric field. An 
estimate has been made in the following way. The separation of the centres 

* " On the Qnaatum Theory of lino Speotot," Oopeahsgen (1918). 

7 In a private oommumcation I have reoendy learned of an nnpubbshed theoretioal 
paper by K. F. von WeiaaSoker, Leipzig, on the helium atom in orogged fields, wUeh 
includes numerical results for thpse lines. 
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of the groups of oomponeuts for 2P — 4D and 2P — 4F is 8'6 00 ."^ From 
Lo Sordo photographs, it is known that the separation of the lines is 6'6 cm.'^ 
at aero field. It is now assumed that the additional separation of the centre 
3*0 om.~^ is due to the electric field. Let us take this us the separation of 
the 4I> and 4F levels characterised by m » :±: 1, the corresponding level of 4P 
being affected very little. This gives 4D a displacement of 1 -6 om.~^ ; hence 
the electric field is 8600 v./om. approximately. This estimate may easily 
contain an error of 10 per cent. 

Displacements of 2F — 4D and 2P — 4F from the normal D line, in cm.~^, 
are as follows (H — 14,700 gauss ; E = 8500 v./cm. approximately) 

2P-4D -3-36; -M. 

2P-4F f- 4-7; 6*4; 6*1; 6-7; 8-4. 

2p~6d and 2p — 6/. — In a magnetic field of 14,600 gauss and an electric 
field less than 1000 v./cm. the displacements from the normal d line are : — 

“ TT ” comp. . . (- 0'98, + 0*28) ; (2-77, 3*39, 4-28). 

“<T”oomp. .. (-0*79, + 0-30) ; (1-60, 2-70, 3-40, 4-20). 

The components of d and / lines are indicated by the brackets. In addition 
to tile above, an outer “ it ” component of ^ — 6/ is found in moderate electric 
fields at 0'60 om.'‘^ and two further components at 10*86, 12*06, which appear 
to be foreign to this group. It was thought that the latter might come from 
the lavite. Arcs with lavite cores failed to show any trace of the line. The a 
components corresponding to the above have displacements 0*62, 10*88, 
12*00. 

The diffuse components with relatively large displacements indicate that 
the source was slightly unstable, and produced higher fields during a part at 
the exposure. From these large displacements the electric field was estimated 
to be 15,000 v./om. in an earlier note.* Doubtless such fields existed, but 
I believe the main analysis is to be attributed to the joint action of the magnetio 
field with an electric field of less than 1000 v./cm. 

Polarisations in this group are shown on Plate 7. It may be noted that 
when the " n ” and “ o ” components are combined, as in the figures at the 
top of the plate, the “ red group of components of each line is spread out 
mote and is stronger than the “ violet ” group. ' But when the two polarisa- 
tions are separated, this is not generally true of them individually. 

The photometer curves for 2p — 4d and 2p — if were taken from the plate- 

• ‘ Nature,’ vol. 12S, p. 414 (1929). 
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used to iUustrate effects in the corresponding parhelium lines. The photo- 
graph, however, is from a quite different plate, and represents a much lower 
electric field. The point illustrated is the great change in the energy distribu- 
tion in 2p — 4/ by the change in electric field. 

As already mentioned. Professor Bohr first pointed out some new features 
which might be expected to appear in crossed fields. He also caUed attention 
to a photc^aph of by Paschen and Back in which components of unusually 
large displacement appeared. These he attributed to the action of a small 
electric field perpendicular to the applied magnetic field, and developed by the 
discharge. These components have re-appeared in the present research. In 
the same investigation, Paschen and Back found a satellite ’’ of He X 4388 
which behaved like 2P — 5F on Plate 7 (bottom). Thus there remains not 
the slightest doubt that the earlier investigation did involve a small electric 
field. In this connection it is interesting to recall that Urey* has published 
a theoretical paper in which he gives reasons for expecting a wide magnetic 
splitting of fundamental lines of helium and lithium under the above conditions. 

The work of Paschen and Bai^k has not been extended during the many 
intervening years, while a need for experimental facts was created from the 
theoretical side. It is believed that the present method offers a solution to the 

problem.! 

The writer expresses his best thanks to the National Research Council of 
Canada for grants in aid of this research. His thanks arc extended to 
Dr. Laura Chalk and Mrs. R. Stewart for able assistance. 

Summary, 

Complete Stark patterns identical with the corresponding normal par- 
helium patterns (same nh n*k*) are observed for each of the two resolved 
fine structure components of the orthohelium line 2po» is ^ V* 

The above observation suggests the view that -f- m, and Aw, = 0 

as in high magnetic fields. 

The a Stark components of 2pi2 dl of which persist in parallel electric 

* * Z. Physik,’ voL 29, p. 86 (1924). 

t The following additional papers doal with the older quantum theory of the hydrogen 
atom in crossed fields : Epstein, * Phys. Rev..* vol. 22, p. 202 (1923) ; Halpern, * Z. Physik,* 
▼ol. 18, p. 287 (1923); Klein, * Z. Physik,' vol. 22, p. 109 (1924). More recently, the 
same subject has been treated by Pauli, * Z. Physik,' vol. 36, p. 336 (1926), and Sen, ' Z. 
Physik,* vol. fi6, p. 673 (1929), on the basis of quantum mechanics. 
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and ma^etic fields, are split into two Zeeman components of unequal intenrity. 
In parhelium, these components have equal intensities. 

The addition of a parallel magnetic field of 14,000 gauss suppresses the Stark 
components of the weak fine structure component, 2pg — 5f, with the exception 
of the one (initial — 2) characteristic of pure Zeeman effect. 

Sources are developed in which the electric and magnetic fields are crossed 
at right angles, and separately produce effects of the same order of magnitude. 

Effects of crossed fields in the different series of parhelium and orthohelium 
are observed. In the sharp and principal aeries there is little variation from 
the usual Zeeman effect. The magnetic splitting is possibly less than normal 
in the 2P — nP series, since the components remain unresolved. In the diffuse 
series the splitting is more than normal and the complex components are of 
unequal intensity. The fundamental lines 2p — nf and 2P — nF show even 
greater splitting and more complex structures. Quantitative details of the 
fine structure are given for 2P — 4F and 2p — 5/. Polarisation effects and 
changes in relative intonsitiea with increasing electric field are described. 


Stark-Effect in Molecular Hydrogen in the Range 4100- 4770 A. 

By .7. K. L. MacDonald, Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 1851 

Exhibitioner. 

(Communicated by A. S. Kve, F.lt.S. — Received January 27, 19H1.) 

(Plats 9.J 

A report on the Htark effect in a violet region of the H, spectrum was given 
by the writer in an earlier communication.* The present paper deals with the 
effect within the range 4100-4770 A., and treats certain of the results from a 
theoretical standpoint. 

An adequate summary of the work already done in this field has been published 
in the paper referred to. The apparatus employed (fig. 1) and the procedure 
followed in the present experiments are essentitilly the same as wore described 
in the earlier publication. 

A Lo Surdo tube of the type designed by Fostert was used. In this tube 

* * Froo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 123, p. 103 (1020). 
t ‘ Pbys. Rev.,* vol. 23, p. 607 (1024). 
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(T, fig. 1) the discharge takes place between (A), a large anode surface (about 
6 cm.^) and (G), a small cathode surface. The cathode is immediately below 
a hole 1 mm. in diameter drilled parallel to the axis 
of a cylinder of lavite (L). The lavite is sealed in 
the pyrex tube. Strong electric fields are developed 
by the accumulation of positive ions near the 
cathode. The light from this region, after passing 
through a slit (S) in the lavite, goes through a lens 
(L^) and a double-image prism (D). It is then 
focussed as a pair of images on the slit of the 
spectrograph. One of the images is polarised 
parallel, the other perpendicular to the field. 

In the earlier work great difficulty was experienced 
in maintaining a steady discharge in purified 
hydrogen. The remedy for this trouble was found 
to be a continuous stream of gas through the tube 
from an inlet below the cathode. The motion of 
the gas up the discharge channel in some way 
favoured the production of steady fields. In the attempt to obtain details of 
the line structures, field strength was sacrificed to steadiness and light 
intensity. 

With the glass spectrograph previously described (Inc, cit.) 20 spectrograms 
were obtained. Eight of the plates were satisfactory over a large range and 
the remaining 12 were useful in verifying data on certain lines. The time of 
exposure of these plates varied between 20 minutes and 20 hours. Deter- 
minations of wave-lengths and displacements were obtained by means of a 
travelling microscope, kindly loaned by the Cavendish Laboratory. The 
results were checked on a large graph based on 24 standard lines of an iron 
comparison spectrum. 

Results, 

The data obtained from a study of the plates have been arranged in Table I. 
In the columns headed (X) and (v) are indicated the wave-lengths and the 
wave-numbers of the lines respectively. In cases where nearby lines are not 
resolved or where the position at zero field strength is ambiguous, two wave- 
lengths are bracketed. The wave-numbers are those given by Gale, Monk 
and Ijoe* except when otherwise indicated. In columns (||) and (l) are shown 

• ‘ Astrophys. J.,’ vol. 67, p. 80 (1028). 
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displacements m cm. ^ of the components of the lines at a field strength of 
72 kv,/cm. By Roman numerals are roughly indicated the relative intensities 
of certain components as visually estimatcil. The letter I) ” signifies 
disturbe<l by other lines/’ “ F ” means “ fuzzy/’ and a <|ue8tion mark 
indicates doubt as to the existence of faint components. In the last column 
the lines arc classified according to Richardson’s scheme.* A symbol such as 
0(3 — 2 ^»S) jRi expresses the fact that the line is formed by (!) an electron 

jump between levels 3^A and and (ii) a vibration jump 0 to 1 together 
with (iii) a rotational jump from 2 to 1 (an R-branch line). Accuracy of 
measurement is necessarily dependent to a great degree upon tlic cliaracter of 
the lines. In the majority of cases the error for the displacements should be 
less than 5 pt^r C/ont. and in the worst instances should be no more than 10 per 
cent. Plate 9 is a reproduction of enlargements of the spectrograms. iSelected 
lines are marked. 

These observations again make clear the irregular charact<T of the effect, 
which has already been note<l as its distinguishing feature. The patterns 
depend markedly upon vibration as well as rotation and electron configuration. 
For example, Table I shows how different arc the effects on the lines 
0(^0 -- 2 ia)oP 3 . 1^0 -- 2 iS),P 3 , o(H) 2 ^S)oP 5 and ,('K - 2 of which 

the quantum numbers arc almost identical. 

This irregularity is to be expected from theoretical considerations. It may 
be shown that the perturbation is a second order effect. The values obtained 
by accurate measurement of displacements fit closely into a quadratic law. 
The expression for the effect is as follows : — 

AKj,. - I fz ‘/(Ev- - Kx-). 

where (AEjj') is tl»c energy perturbation of the level (EnO with eigen function 
totality of quantum numbers (N'). (F) is the field strength, (e) 

the electronic charge. Z is the F-tlirected component of the difference of the 
dectron vectors and the proton vectors os mt'asured from the centre of gravity 
of the molecule. The integration extends over the entire configuration space 
and the sum over all sets of quantum numbers (N") not identically equal to 
N'. 

Any variation in the vibrational, rotational or electronic quantum numbers 
will affect the value of both the numerators and the denominators of the 


* ‘ l*mc. Roy. Sot .,’ A, vol. 127, p. 493 (1930). 
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expresnon inside the S. In casra where a particular set N' is sudi that 
Ek’ = Bn" for a certain set N", any change in N' may alter this condition 
considerably. Thiw a decrease in the contribution from N" may result. 

The necessity of first determining suitable functions makes the quantita- 
tive calculations extremely complicated and lengthy. They will be com- 
municated in a later publication. 

Certain regularities appear upon examination of Table 1. Consider for 
instance the group associated with the electron jump (’N — 2 *S), viz. 


(O, 3)?, 
(0, 3)R, 
( 0 . 2 )?, 
(0. 1)P, 


II 1 

- 6*3, 0 — 6-5, O 

0 - 6-6 

- 6-0, O) — 6 0, 0 

- 4-.'5, 0 - 4 J5, 0 
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.. a . 
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ii: 


< 0 ) 




Ri 



I 


0 (0) L— 

JIta. 2.— II JM‘=0; IJM =. ± 1. 


These four lines have the same initial level. As the effects are similar, the 
perturbations in the final levels must be smalL Theory supports this con- 
ception since, in the final levels, the function | | is mainly concentrated 

near the nuclei where the contributions to the integrals are small (due to a 
small value of (Z). Theory also accounts for the number and polarisations 
of the components. Fig. 2 illustrates the subdivision of the initial and final 
rotational levels which give F, and lines. (K) is a theoretical rotation 
quantum number equal to (m — 1) where (m) is Richardson’s equivalent 
number. (M) is a ” magnetic quantum number ’* associated with the “ longi- 
tude ” of the nuclear axis about-the direction of the field. |M| ^ K. For II 
components AM = 0 and for 1 AM ^ 1. 

Theoretical investigation shows tliat the sublevels M) are perturbed in 
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identical ways. Assuming that the initial levels M — it 1 &ce displaced while 
M = 0 is not, an adherence to the rules just stated will produce the observed 
patterns in the manner indicated in the figure. 11 transitions arc denoted 
by full lines, 1 transitions by dotted lines. For both || and 1 polarisations 
the P 3 lines show one undisplaced and one displaced component. For 
lines there is only one component in each polarisation the II undisplaced and 
the J. displaced. 

There are identical initial levcla and identical effects in the lines I (3 — 2 

OP, and 1 (3 ^A — 2 The explanation is tpiite similar to that given 

above. 

Allowing for perturbations in both initial and final M levels, in general, for 
singlet states, the numbers of possible different components of a line are given 
by the following 

II 1 

for P/A /» — 1 2m — 3 components 

for Um m itn — 1 components. 

In actual cases, two or mure components may be nearly coincident, and some 
may have zero intensity. 

All experimental observations made in this investigation conform to the 
limitations of the above scheme. 

A few of the lines described in this paper have probably already been observed 
by Kiuti.* Comparison of results is made -difficult due to the fact that Eiuti 
uses the tables of Merton and Barrattf for wave-length checking. These 
tables are considered less reliable than those used in the present paper. 
Wherever simple patterns are reported by the latter, the results seem to be in 
agreement urith the present work ; but complicated systems, resolved by the 
author into separate lines, are reported by Kiuti as components of a single line. 
This difference in treatment is most clearly illustrated in the group of lines 
near 4498 A. 

The experimental work reported in this paper was performed in the Depart- 
ment of Physics, McGill University, under the direction of Dr. J. S. Foster. 
The writer takes pleasure in acknowledging his indebtedness to Dr. Foster for 
encouragement and suggestions. An expression of appreciation is extended 
to the Canadian National Besearch Council for the financial aid given in the 
earlier stages of this investigation. The generosity of the Bo]ral Commission 

* ‘ Jsp. J. Phys.,* voL 4, jt. 1 (1925). 
t ‘ Proc. Boy. Soo.,’ A, voL 108, p. 003 (1026). 
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for the Exhibition of ItjSl and of the Governors of Emmanuel College in enabling 
the writer to complete the work at Cambridge University, is also acknowledged. 
Thanks are due to Mr. R. H. Fowler for encouragement and suggestions in the 
theoretical work. 

Smmmnj, 

The Stiirk effect in the spectrum of molecular hy<irogen in the range 4100- 
4700 A. is investigated. Certain ciomplex structures reported by Kiuti are 
resolved into independent lines. Displacements of line components are 
measured and the observations are discussed from a theoretical point of view. 

Certain groups of P and R lines with common initial levels are found to be 
adequately desciribed as regards number and polarisation of components by a 
theory which is briefly discussed. 


Investigaiiom on the Spectrum of Selenium. Part T. -Se IV 

and Se V. 

By K. K. Rao, D.Bc., Madras Government Research Scholar, and J. S. Badaui, 
B.Sc,, Bombay University Reseurcli Scholar, Imperial College of Science, 
fjondon. 

(Communicated by A. Fowler, F.R.S. — Received January 24. 1931.) 

. [Platbs 10, 11.] 

In continuation of the previous work on germanium and arsenic by one of 
the writers (K. 11. R.), an extensive investigation of the spectrum of selenium 
has been undertaken in order to analyse the spectra of the atom at successive 
stages of ionisation and determine the energy levels characteristic of each. 
In the present part an account is given of the general experimental methods 
adopte<l in these investigations and the results* obtained for the spectra of 
Be IV and Sc V, The other spectra of the element, a consideration of which is 
in progress, will form the subject of succeeding parts. 

Of the earlier measurements of the spark spec;tnim of selenium, those by 
Messerschmidtf are extensive and range from X 5898 to X 2340. McLennan 

* A preliminary report of these has been published in * Nature,’ vo). 126, p. 508 (1930). 
t KaysfT, * Handbuch,* vol. 6. 
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and Young* have recorded 12 lines in the spark and 5 lines in the arc between 
X 2200 and X 1850. McLennan, Young and Iretonf have also measured the 
vacuum arc spectrum in the region X 2296 to X 1492. However, in the 
Schumann region extending to X 1230, the measurements by FjacrouteJ are 
more complete. Bloch and Bloch§ have investigated, on two occasions, the 
spectrum of an electrodcless discharge through selenium vapour by varying 
the length of the auxiliary gap in series with the discharge and have assigned 
all the lines of selenium between X6783 and X2196 to the different stages 
Se I, So II, Se III and Sc IV. 

While experimental studies and measurements of the lines of selenium have 
boon made by various investigators, attempts at analysis appear to have been 
few. In the arc spectrum of the element, Kunge and Paschen|| discoven'd in 
1898 sharp and diffuse series systems of what then were considered to be 
triplets. Later, McLennan, McLay and McLeod^f brought these int(i con- 
sonance with predictions from Hund’s theory. The published reports on the 
analysis of the spark spectra of selenium are discussed separately for each 
stage in the body of the paper. 

As the existing measurements do not extend into the ultra-violet below 
X 1230 they are not complete enough for any attempt to identify the series 
in the spark spectra of selenium. Measurements have therefore been made of 
the spectrum over the wide region extending from X 7000 to X 400 in which 
range most of the prominent groups of Se II, Sc III, So IV, etc., are expected 
to occur. 

For the excitation of t he complete arc spectrum of selenium recourse must 
be had to special methods such as the introduction of a foreign gas like argon, 
as adopted by Runge and Paschen. But for the production of spectra corre- 
sponding to higher excitation, it has been foimd that the familiar methods are 
quite suitable. In the present work the lines have been observed mainly with 
suitably strong discharges through selenium vapour in vacuum tubes of the 
simple form shown in 6g. 1, and have been assigned to the various stages by the 
methofl of comparing the intensities of the lines under the action of different 
discharges. The tulx* could be replenished with the metal conveniently 

* • Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 36, p. 459 (1918). 

t ' Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 98. p. 103 (1920). 

t ' J. Physique,* vol. 0, p. 180 (1928). 

§ ‘ C. R./ vol. 185, p. 761 (1927), vol. 187, p. 562 (1928), and ‘ Ann. Physique,’ vol. 13, 
p. 233 (1930). 

II ‘ Astrophys. J.,’ vol. 8, p. 70 (1898). 

•! ' Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 4. p. 486 (1927). 
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whenever desired ; on heating the bulb selenium marked its appearance in 
the tube hy a beautiful green discharge. 

The spectra obtained with this source have been sharp enough for accurate 
measurement. Capillary tubes of two different bores, 
1 mm. and 0-6 mm., have been used. As a further 
aid to the classification of lines the methods of varying 
the self-induction in the secondary circuit and the length 
of the auxiliary spark gap have been employed. 

As selenium is non-conducting the spark in air has 
been examined by placing it on carbon electrodes, but 
the lines emitted are extremely diffuse, sometimes 
extending over 2 to 3 A , and this source has served only 
to make a qualitative study of the spectrum. It may 
be remarked that lines up to 8e III have been observed in this source. In the 
region X 2200 to X 1600 the selenium-in-carbon arc in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen has also been photographed, in the manner described by Selwyn.* 
Some of the arc lines of selenium which appeared in discharge tubes could 
thus be distinguished. 

Different instruments have been used for photographing the spectra, depend- 
ing upon the spectral region to be examined. Those used for purposes of 
measurement, however, are the first order of a 10-foot concave grating of 
dispersion about 6-6 A. per millimetre in the region X 6600, to X2900, and a 
Hilger quartz Littrow spectrograph between X3200 to X2200. Below this 
region down to X 700, spectra have been taken with a meter vacuum grating 
spectrograph of dispersion about 18 A. per millimetre. When using this 
instrument without a fluorite window considerable difficulty has been met 
with, owing to the discharges leaking into the spectrograph and fogging the 
plates ; a small earthed plate having at its centre a bole of about 1 to 2 mm. 
diameter, mounted between the discharge tube and the slit of the spectrograph 
was found effective in diminishing this fogging. But fairly good plates, extend- 
ing to X 660, have been obtained only when, after prolonged working of the 
tube, the selenium spectrum could be excited with little heating of the bulb 
and a high degree of vacuum in the tube. However, owing to the large 
number of close lines present in the spectrum, particularly in the region 
below X 1000, and the smallness of the dispersion available, much progress 
could not be made in the analysis of the spectra. It must further be observed 


Inr 

Fio 1. 


« * Proo. Phys. Soo.,’ vol. 41, p. 382 (1829). 
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that on plates taken witli strong (lischarges, linos belonging even to Se V and 
He VI could be traced, so that as a method of excitation of spectra it is believed 
that this simple discharge tube affords a wider range of ionisation, i.e., Se I 
to Se VI, of the atom, than the vacuum spark usually employed in the region 
of short wave-lengths. 

The main results presented in this paper have been suggested from photo- 
graphs of the vacuum spark spectrum of selenium in the region X 1400 to 
> 400 taken by K. R. Kao in the Physical Laboratory at Upsala. The spectro- 
graph employed was designed by Professor Siegbahn and is similar in con- 
struction to those described by Edl4u and Ericsson* and by Ekefors.f The 
grating of radius 1*5 metres and of about 30,000 lines per inch is mounted 
at nearly tangential incidence, the glancing angle being about 7^^. The instru- 
ment gave lines of excellent definition, and was used by ArvidssonJ previousl)' 
with extremely narrow slits for the study of the hyperfine structure of some 
lines of ionised thallium and bismuth in this region. The dispersion obtained 
is about 3*4 A. per millimetre at X 1400, increasing uniformly to about 2-4 A. 
per millimetre at X 400. Several close lines have been split up under this 
large dispersion and have helped in working out the present scheme. In 
<letermining wave-lengths the usual grating formula 

rnX = c (sin ^ — sin 


has been used where ^ and are the angles of incidence and diffraction, 
fig. 2 the formula may be rewritten thus 


mX “ e sin ^ — c sin 



From 


where R is the radius of curvature of the grating and x is the distance of a line 
of wave-length X fr<wn the directly reflected image S' of the slit S. 

From a preliminary plate containing the known standard lines of O, N and 
C, the constants in the above equation are determined by a method of approxi- 
mations, by measuring the values of Xy corresponding to known standards, 
A table is then constructed which gives the wave-lengths, corresponding to 
various values of x. By interpolation from this table, the wave-lengths can 
be evaluated easily. The values thus determined are finally corrected from 
a correction curve drawn separately for each plate. The method is the one 
usually practised at Upsala and described in detail by Ed\6n and Ericsson 

• ‘ Z. Physik/ vol. 69, p. 666 (1930). 

t ‘ Phys. Z.,’ vol. 31, p. 737 (1030). 

X * Nature,’ vol. 126, p. 666 (1930). 
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{loc, cit.). It ia expected that a general accuracy of about 0‘02 A. is attained 
in this work. 

The spark was produced by a 60 kv. transformer rectified by a Kenotrou 



valve, condensed by a capacity of about 0*27 mf. About 6 to 20 sparks took 
place per minute depending on the vacuum obtained in the chamber. The 
upper electrode was of aluminium ; for the lower one, any of three different 
electrodes could be shifted into position while the vacuum was on ; one of these 
consisted of seleiiiiini melted into a small hole at the tip of an aluminium 
rod while the others were a carbon rod and another aluminium rod containing 
lithium nitrate at the tip. These latter served to give the necessary standard 
lines of C, N and 0 on the plate. The spark was violent enough to excite 
lines up to Se VI. 

The method of employing inductance in scries with ordinary sparks in air 
or hydrogen in order to assign lines in the glass and cpiartz regions to the various 
stages of ionisation of the atom, has now been widely used. Fowler* has 
suggested its usefulness with sparks in vacuo ; Gibbs, Vieweg and Gartleinf 
have made a special use of it in clearing up some incorrect classifications made 
in the spectra of ionised antimony and tin and refer to the method as furnishing 
generally useful experimental evidence for the classification of lines in this 
region. Recourse to this method has been taken with successful results in 
the identification of the spectra of selenium. A coil, 60 cm. in length, 73 cm. 
in diameter, and consisting of 31 turns of copper wire 0-4 mm. thick, has been 
inserted, in these experiments, in scries with the vacuum spark. Insertion of 

* ‘ Phil. Trans.,' A, vol. 225, p, 1 (1925). 

t ' Phys. Rev.,’ vol. 34, p. 406 (1929). 
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self-inductaace iu the circuit reduces the frecjueiicy of os<*illdtioa and hence 
the instantaneous value of the current, so that a relative suppression of the 
lines of the higher stages is effected. But on account of the diminution in the 
intensity of sucli sparks expfwures of about 1 to 1 ^ hours have been necessitated. 
Plates 10, 11 show the spectra of seleiuuni with ami without series inductance 
in the region X 1400 to X 400. Sawyer and Humphreys* have identified the 
essential groups of Se V and Se VI, mainly by the application of the relativity 
doublet laws to the respective iso-electronic spectra. The above plates afford 
clear evidence of the correctness of the identifications. The groups of Se Vf 
and Se VI are either faint or entirely absent in the inductance spectrum, while 
others, which must bo duo to So HI and Sc 11, are relatively much more intense. 
It was possible by a car(*ful scrutiny of the plates to sort out, with confidence, 
most of the lines belonging to the various spectra of the element. It may be 
noted that in working with selenium and some othei elements, on occasions 
when the vacuum was poor and a tension of only about 10 to 20 kv, was 
obtained, the lines of the lower stages were much in evidence on the plates 
while those of higher stages were absent. 

Analysis of Se IV, 

The spectrum of So IV, being similar to those of Ga I, 6e II, iVs III, consists 
essentially of a simple <loublct system. The important electron configurations 
and resultant terms expected in this spectrum are listed in Table I. 


Table I. — Term Scheme of Sc I\^ 
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3, 
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10 
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6 
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6 

10 
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Term 
prefix. 1 


Tornis. 

Ip 

*1* 


5^ 



4r/ 



5p 



4/ 



Off 



4p= 


ip an 


The notation used is that proposed by llusscll, Shenstone and TuTner,!|! the 
symbol ° which distinguishes the odil terms being omitted as this is considered 

* ‘ PhjB. Rev.,* vol. 32, p. 683 (1928). 

t One line X 839*43 appears strongly (c/. Plato 10) in the inductance spectrum when the 
other lines, associated with this to form the *P *P combination, are considerably sup- 
presaed. Possibly it is a blend with another low stage line. 

t * Phys. Rev.,’ voL 33, p. 900 (1929). 
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neoeBsar}' only when the configuration corresponding to any observed term is 
either not given or unknown. As all terms found in this work are doubletSi 
the numeral denoting the multiplicity is also omitted, in succeeding tables in 
this section, for convenience in printing. 

P. Pattabhiramiah and A. S. llao* have published an analysis of Se IV in 
which the difference 4378 cm,“^ of 4pP| — ^ arrived at correctly but 

only three of the pairs suggested appear to be real, the classification of one of 
them agreeing with the present scheme. 

Examination of the plates in the region X 600 at once revealed the pairs 
4pP — 6jsS and 4pP - 4dD belonging definitely to Sc IV. A search for further 
pairs, with the difference 4378, among the lines of Se IV has resulted in the 
detection of the groups arising from the transition 45®4p">4s4p® in the 
appropriate region. The secondary series pairs, observed in the quartz region, 
have given further support to this identification. There is but one isolated 
pair, XX 1314, 1307, on platc's taken with violent sparks, which can be assigned 
the classification 4<iD — 4/F. The situation is similar to that which existed 
in finding the corresponding member in As lll.f The faint component 
4 dD 2 | — 4 /P 21 is unobserved but the detection of 4/F — with the proper 
separation, — 29-8 cm.“^ in keeping with the correspondmg interval of 
— 9 cm."' in As III, and of 4p*D — in the calculated position has con- 
firmed the assignment. 

Table II gives the results of the analysis of the spoctruin obtained in the 
course of this work. The w^ave-lengths above X 2000 are in air and the others 
in vacuum ; the intensities are on a sc^ale of 10 for maximum. 

Of the terms *P, *P, *D, of the configuration 4» 4p*, the tenn has not 
been located in any of these 6a I-like spectra. The suggested pair 4pP — 4p® S 
seems to be the only one available from an examination of the plates ; the 
term 4p* S is of the proper order of magnitude as inferred from the sequence 
Ga I to Sc I but the pair S — 5pP, involving a double electron transition, 
has been located in As IlIJ but not in Se IV. 


• • Ind. J. Phys.,’ vol. 3, p. 631 (1929). 
t K. R. Rao, ‘ Proc. Phys. 800.,* vol. 43, p. 68 (1931). 

} Lang, * Phys. Rev.,* vol. 32, p. 737 (1928) ; K. R. Rao, he, eU. 
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Table II.— Claasificd Lines in Se IV. 


('lAMifioat lull. 

A (bit.). 

V (too.). 

dv. 

Sj ~ 6ji Pj 

3059 -85 (5) 

32671-9 

1198-3 

- Pii 

20111 -so ( 0 ) 

33870-2 


4</Oj| - 5y> Pi 

2724 33 (8) 

36005-4 

1198-8 

Vli - Pll 

2003 -50 (9) 

37505*3 

388*9 

l>is - I’p 

2038 14 (.3) 

37894-2 


l/J-’ii - OffG 

2160 04 (0) 

46139 9 

-29-8 

P.11 " a 

2166-24 (6) 

46109-7 



2143 00 (3) 

40635-7 

151-7 

1*1 J - Il.!S 

2130-05 (8) 

46787-4 

1196-4 

1*1 - «1J 

2089 -98 (7) 

47832-1 


flijPil - <l<Sj 

2014 U8 (.1) 

40634-3 

1197-6 

1*1 - Sj 

1907 -27 (4) 

50831*0 


U liji - 4/1'’3 i 

1314-43(8) 

76079 

-30 

n,i - 

1.131301] 

[70109] 

388 

1)11- F-l 

1307-24(7) 

70497 


47»*Di1— 5/»1’i 

1100-84(4) 

85702 

1198 

1>J1 - Pll 

1157 -35 (5) 

80404 

490 

Dll- Pit 

1150-75(1) 

86900 


5j*Pil - 7*Sj 1 

1030 -57 (2) ? 

97034 

1200 

Pi - Si 

1017-98(2)? 

98234 


4pVi\ — 4p*Di5 

1001-03(4) 

99837 

490 

Pll" 

990-08(10) 

100333 

4370 

Pi " 

959 57 (0) 

104213 


^P* — 4/F:ii 

800-13(5) 

124080 

-30 

D:il — F 21 

1799-94] 

[125010] 

194 

Dl*" Fji 

>L. CXXXI.— A. 

796 -79 (4) 

125004 

M 
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Table II — (continued). 


Olaaaiiicatioii. 

A (int.). I 

V (vao.)- 


Ap Pn - 

4ji>S| ^ 

803-79 (8) 

124411 

i 

1 4370 

Pi - 

Si 

776-40 (8) 

! 128790 

1 

4j>Pu - 

4i»‘ Pj 

768-97 (8) 

j 

1 131758 

1 

2220 

Pij- 

Pll 

746-39 (10) 

1 133978 

4374 

P* - 

Pi 

784-08 (8) 

136132 1 




2221 

P» - 

Pli 

! 

722-79(7) 

138353 

4375 

- 

idDii 

671 86(8) 

148841 

390 

P>J- 


670-10(10) 

149231 

4378 

Pi - 

Dli 

662-66(9) 

153219 


4p Pij - 

ftffSi 

654-16 (8) 

152868 

4377 

Pi - 

ft* 

636-96 (8) 

157245 



The tenn values of Sc IV which have been found arc given in Table III. 
These depend upon a choice of 7024U cm.~^ for the term 5^ which is assumed 
to be very nearly hydrogenic. There are two members of each of the secondary 
sharp and diffuse series available for the evaluation of the absolute terms, but 
it is believed that better values can be obtained by the assumption of the 

Table III.— Term Values. 


Term, j 

1 

Term value. 

Term. j 

Term value. 

4pPl 

846094 

6«S^ ! 

106349 

Pli 

341718 

[70240] 

5gQ 

Ad Du 

192877 

Du 

192488 

7s 

57948? 

6«S) 

188853 

4s 4p^ Di| 
J>2i 

241883 

241338 

6pPj 

156181 


Pli 

154983 

s* 

217307 

4/P#i 

116410 

P* 

209960 

F^i 

116380 

Pli 

207740 

BdDn 

108347 



Dsi 

108105 
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6^Q term as is done here. The limits obtained by a simple Rydberg formula, 
(with 16R constant) applied to the two above-mentioned series, are 159187 
and 156946 respectively, which agree well with the directly determined value 
156181. The comparison of the term values of the iso-electronic spectral 
sequence Ga I to Se IV is shown in Table IV, which is an extension of a similar 
one given previously by one of the writers ; the terms of So IV in this table are 
divided as usixal by 16. The bracketed values are assumed. 


Table IV. — Comparison of Term Values. 



ipPj. 1 

6p Pj. 1 

6«8i. 

(teS}. 1 

4d Di|. 

SdDii 

Oal* . 

48380 

1 

[163201 1 

i 23692 

1 

10796 { 

13698 

7677 

a«nt 

32169 

12408 

16669 

8464 

11950 i 

1 7138 

As Illi 

26378 

10772 1 

13524 

7280 1 

1 12306 

6076 

SelV 

21637 

1 

9761 

11803 

6584 1 

1 1 

12066 

1 

6772 


Gal 

Gen 

Asm 

SelV 


4/Paj. 

4. P|. 

4« 4p* S 4 . 

1 



1 8116 

1 

[7080] 1 

9406 

13686 

I 16900 

7144 1 

12710 

13400 

1 16000 

7274 

13123 

1 13682 

1 16118 


I 


6 ^ 0 . 


[43Mj 


* Fowler, ** Report ” ; Sawyer and Lang, * Phys. Rq 7.,' yol. 34, p. 712 (1939). 
t Rao and Karayan, ' Proo. Roy. Soo.,* A, toI. 119, p. 611 (1928) ; Lang, * Phye. Ruv.,* vo 
34, pw 697 (1929). 
t K. R. Rao, loe, ctL 


It is interesting to notice that while the variation of the msti and mpV terms 
is regulai, the mdD terms of small total quantum number {m == 4) show a 
marked irregularity which might have been expected. The values of 4dD 
relative to 5sS and in these spectra are also worth observing. Fig. 3 
represents the Moseley diagrams for these three terms. While and 6pP 
curves are regular, that of 4dD shows a sudden increase in the slope and crosses 
the 5pP curve after the first stage, and the 5sS curve after the second stage of 
ionisation. 

This sudden change in the D terms is brought out also in the following 
Table V which shows the results of the application of the irregular doublet 
law to the wave-numbers of the strongest lines in tlie multiplets arising from 
transitions between orbits of the same total quantum number. 
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, 8383 13261 34430 17640 31496 

SelV.. J 33870 46787 149231 100333 . ! 133978 
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Tlio method* of applyiiiji; this law, when dealing with terms of differt'iit 
total (Quantum numbers, does not appear to be generally used, but it seems that 
it might lead to fruitful results in the location of at least the chief members of 
a spectrum, as the following Table VI shows, in whicli the method is applied 
to the member 4p — 6 j« of the spectral sequence under consideration ; 
the second difference in the last column exhibits only a slight decrease. 


Table VI. 


Sped mm. 

pi — Twi S j. 

1 v'- 1.- 24(17 ^(Z-A)*. 

1 

Difference. 

2nd Diffei-ence. 

o«i . . ! 

1 

24788 1 

1 

1 22320 1 



GelT . 

62300 

5262S 1 

3020S 

174S 

Asm 1 

1 106004 

( 

844S4 1 

31056 

1321 

SelV . 1 

I 

1 157245 

1 

1 

117761 1 

33277 



The screening constants for tlic atoms Ga 1 to Br Vf are given in Table VII ; 
they are found to exhibit the familiar slow decrease with increasing ionisation. 


* Millikan and Bowen, * Phys. Rev.,' vol. 26, p. 313 (1025). 
t From unpublished results of K. R. Rao. 
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Table VII.-~ 7 Scroemiig Constants. 


SpMtnim. 

j 

1 

9 * 


JV. 

Qal 

1 

82A 

19*40 

1*44 


QeU 

1768 

17*06 

0-89 

0*50 

AbUI 

2840 

17*07 

0-67 

0*22 

SelV 1 

4376 

16*40 

0S2 

i 0-16 

BrV 

0090 

15-88 


1 


A further comparison is made in Table VIll of the intervals of the 4}i*P 
and 4p*’F terms. It is interesting; to sec that the ratio gradually 

Table Vlll. 



4/>P* — 4j)Pii 

1 4p*P*-4i>»Pi* 

Js, 



1 

Jr,* 

a»i 

Oell 

1764 

1107 

1*60 

Asm 

2940 

1487 

1-98 

SelV 

4376 

, 2220 

1-97 

BrV* 

(KHKi 

1 2855 

2-13 


* Loe. <sU. 

increases as we pass from Go II to Br V so that for 6a I the ratio may be 
predicted to be less than 1 ■ 59, indicating the separation P| — ^ P^l to 
be somewhat larger than 519 cm.~^ 


spectrum Se V. 

The spectrum Se V consists of a singlet and a triplet system, similar to 
Znl. The chief triplet terms due to the configurations 4s 4^, 48 4d, 4s Ss 
and 4^ have been already found by Sawyer and Humphreys (2oo. cU.). In 
this work the following arnglets and intercombinations have been identified. 


Claaaifloatloii. | 

A (int.). 

p (vao.). 


1 

1227-08(10) 

. 81461 


1 1150-96(7) 

86884 

4p«P,-4rf»jD, 

1094-68 (0) 

91851 

840-76 (9) 

118288 

4p»Ps -44»D. 

820-68 (7) 

121850 


642-28 (2) 

166695 
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Besides tlie experimental evidence that these are definitely lines of Se V (r/. 
Plates 10, 11) the following progressions of ip — id Mlg and is - dp ®P, 
in the se^jueneo Zn I to Se V support the assignments ma<Ie. The <lata for 
As IV* included in this table are taken from unpublished results of K. R. Rao* 


! 

4«iSo-4p»Pi. 

1 DUTeranoe. J 

! 1 

4|,iPj -4d»l),. 

t Jliderenoe. 

Znl 

32502 

1 

i 1 

16713 

1 

Gall 

47618 

16316 < 

1 

( 1 

37018 

1 21306 

C3ein 

62406 

! 14678 j 

1 

53099 

1 16081 

Ar IV 

76962 

14466 ' 

1 1 

67540 

; 14441 

i 

SeV 

91361 

14380 

81161 

13921 


The following table, written in the inultiplet form, gives the above* lines, and, 
for completeness, also the classifications made by Sawyer and Humphreys. 
For purposes of comparison the intensities of all the lines in this table arc 
from the authors’ plates. The relative intensity of the interoombination lines 
is worth noticing. Of these it is remarkable that while ip j "" 4d^D2 are 
intense, 4p ^P^ — id ^ absent. 


* The other interoojnbinatiQns in As IV are 

X V 

4p8p^_4diD, = 974-01 (9) 102005 
909-25 (9) 100075 
4p - 4p> =. 1381-76 (0) 72371 

iPj _ »p^ =■ 1440-00(2) 69444 

- «Po - 1472-65(1) 67909 


and the terms 4p and 4« are 307100 and 419212 lespectivdy. The latter leads to 
the ionisation potential 61*7 volts approziniatdj for As IV. 
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Classifications in Se V. 

•P. •?! •Pt 

2S9.i 3m 

600025 498430 404820 

1094*68 (9) 

01361 

830*30(9) 

120438 

804*31 (8) 814*77 (7) 830*40 (10) 

124330 122734 119120 

785*78(8) 808*71 (9) 

127262 123654 

I 596*01 (8) 608*73 (7) 615*10 (2) 

I 167782 166188 162575 

600*05(8) 614*30(8) 

166103 162787 

013*04(9) ! 

163122 I — 

j 820*66 (7) 845*75 (0) | 1227*58 (10) 

» 376587 I 121850 118238 | 81461 

! 506*91 (3) 610*02(4) 519*58(5) 642-28(2) 

5j«S| » 302355 j 197664 196071 192463 155695 

The triplet term values were determined by iSawyer and Humphreys by 
extrapolation of the Moseley diagrams since no second terms were foimd ; 
the singlet terms are based on these. The ionisation potential, corresponding 
to the largest term 4s ^Sq found in this work, is about 72*8 volts. 

It will be noted that 4d^D is deeper than 4d^r). In the corresponding 
spectra, Sn III,* Sb IVt and Te Vf, only one deep ^D 2 heen found 

with certainty, but it has been ascribed to the configuration and not to 
4s 4d. The authors think that the term found in all thene Zn I-Hke and 
Cd I-liko spectra arises from the same configuration, presumably 43 4d, that 
is adopted in the above scheme. 

Summary. ^ 

The spectrum of selenium has been investigated from X70(X) to X650 
mainly using different intensities of dischai^e through capillary tubes con* 
taining vapour of selenium. Between X 1400 and X 400 photographs have 
been taken also of the spark spectrum of selenium with a Siegbahn vacuum 

* Qresa and Loring, ' Phys. Rev./ vol. 30, p. 574 (1927). 
t Gibbs and Vieweg, * Phys. Rev./ vol. 34, p. 400 (1920). 


^Pi 

458048 

750* 11 (10) 
131733 


1150-90(7) 

86884 


4p 


589781 

377992 

229S 

•P, V, 376694 
4528 

•P, » 371160 

4J>D| =3 332247 
214 

>D, » 332033 
335 

•D, » 331098 
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spectrograph. The use of self inductance with these sparks has proved fruitful 
in the assignment of lines in the extreme ultra-violet region to the various 
stages of ionisation of the atom. 

With the aid of these experimental data, the doublet system of trebly- 
ionised selenium has been identified. A term scheme has been proposed, 
based on a choice of 70240 cm.“^ for the term 5sf*0. The largest term, 
4p»Pt = 346094, gives an ionisation potential of about 42*72 volts. A com- 
parison is made of the chief features of the four iso-electronic spe(;tra Ga I, 
Gc IT, As III and Sc IV. 

A few singlets and intercombination lines in Be V have been added to the 
triplet system discovered by Sawyer and Humphreys. The largest term 
43 ^Sg is found to be 5897B1 cm.~’ leading to an approximate ionisation potential 
of 72*8 volts. 

The authors take this opportunity of expressing their deep sense of gratitude 
to Professor A. Fowler and Professor M. Siegbahn for their kindness and 
encouragement throughout the course of the investigation. 

K. R. Rao is indebted to the .4ndhra University and the Madras Govern- 
ment for the awanl of a scholarship, and J. S. Badami to the Bombay University 
for the same. 
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A Metrical Theory and its Relation to the Charge and Masses of the 

Electron and Proton, 

H. T. Flikt, Reader in Physics in the University of London, King’s College. 
(Communicated by 0. W. Richardson, P.R.S.— Received January 26, 1931). 


TIte Five-Dimmtional Continuum. 

The works of Kalnza* and of O. Kleinf have shown that it is possible to 
give to eleotromagnetio forces a geometrical interpretation similar to that of 
gravitational forces in the theory of relativity. It is necessary to assume the 
existence of a five-dimensional continuum defined by 

da^ dx", (1) 

where the summation extends over = 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

The coelfioients, have the valuea 


Ymn 9mn 
Ysm = «Y«^f». 


(2) 


where a and y,, are constants, the g’s the Riemanuian coefficients and the ^’s 
the components of the electromagnetio potential. 

The contra variant components are 


Y*"" — y*"", Y**" = — 

Y“=»«V«.^"‘ + 1/Y88- ^ 

The equation of the geodesic in this continuum is 

da\^ da i " Sas** da da 1’ da \8®"* Sas" / ’ 


(3) 


(4) 


where I is a quantity corresponding to mass in the four-dimensional continuum 
and is introdoced by defining the momentum by means of the relation 





* ‘ Sttsongiber. Bari. Akad..* p. 966 (1921). 

t ‘ Z. Pbyrik,* voL 36, p. 896 (1926). 


( 6 ) 
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For the oases when [i. is equal to 1, 2, 3 or 4 we write 

= I )} - I Py 


This suggests the following relations 

I ^ & 
m da ' 



(7) 


where da is the four-dimensional line element defined by da* = djr'” dj^. 

'rhiis 




dx' 




( 8 ) 


and is recognised as the generalised momentum familiar iu the electromagnetic 
theory. 

The equation of the geodesic (4) now becomes 


di dx”\ .dgi-fld' dad* e j da \ dx*^ / dd>. dd>J\ 

m da ' 9*"* 9*** / 


(9) 


and is at once recognised as the equation of the path of a mass tn carrying a 
charge e in a gravitational and electromagnetic field. 

If we now turn to the fifth of the equations defining the geodesic we find 

dx* . . 

Y5I.-T- — constant, 
da 

since it is assumed that none of the coefficients Yitr contains Let d6 denote 
the projection of da on the fifth axis, i.e., 

d0 

VYss 

so that 

Was ^ = constant. (10) 

da 

This constant is determined by quantities already introduced for 

daf T / dO 
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We can write da* in the form ds* + d 6 * thus 



whence 

I» = m*4-e»/Y56«'^. (12) 

The values of Y 55 and of a have been regarded as constant and we shall for 
convenience write — 1 . llg will be interpreted as the mass associated 
with the charge e. We shall suppose that Ilg, being a component of a vector, 
can have positive and negative values. It is positive for a positive charge and 
negative for a negative charge so that k remains constant in sign and has the 
value ejme* 

In those parts of the continuum where a has this value, matter of mass m 
and electric charge of magnitude e are present. The Une element da and the 
generalised mass I are both zero in these regions, but the ratio I/da remains 
definite by (7). Thus in five dimensions matter becomes the exact analogue 
of the photon in four-dimensions. 

If we proceed with this analogy we are led to ask what is the equation corre- 
sponding to the wave equation in optics, for associated with the null geodesic 
in four-dimensions we have the familiar wave equation for light. This analogy 
leads directly to Schrodingor’s equation in the relativistic form for a charged 
particle in a gravitational and electromagnetic field. It is, however, well 
known that this equation takes no account of those phenomena which have 
hitherto been explained by the introduction of electron spin. This difficulty 
nas been removed by Dirac in the discovery of first order equations. 

If we remember that the wave equation in optics is a consequence of Max- 
well’s equations for empty space our analogy can be pushed farther. 

We obtain the first order equations of the quantum theory by writing down 
the equations analogous to Maxwell’s for the five-dimensional continuum.t 
This method of deriving the equations leads to the conclusion that the continuum 
has a definite metrical property. This property is the same as that previously 
obtained in an attempt to draw conclusions about the metrics of space from 
quantum phenomena. { Formerly the method was applied to a four-dimen- 
sional continuum in which it seems imposnble to derive the first order equations 
except by the introduction of symbolical methods, which appear rather 
arbitrary in character. 

* Fisher, * Proo. Boy. Soo.,' A, vol. 123, p. 489 (1920). 
t * Froo. Roy. Soc.,’ A, voL 126, p. 614 (1090). 
t * Frao. Boy. Soo.,* A, vtd. 117, p. 680 (1928). 
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The method is similar to that of Weyl and Eddington, who suppose that in 
general the parallel displacement of a vector from a poitit of a continuum 
to a neighbouring point results in a change in its length. 

The application of this idea to four-dimensions made it possible to recognise 
in electromagnetic phenomena the expression of space metrics. 

Electromagnetic phenomena in the present case are included in the geometry 
of the continuum and quantum phenomena appear as the expression of the 
metric. 

The Metrics of the Continuum. 

Tlic siiggc'stion made in the pa2>cr referred to was that Wcyl's assiiin[)tion 
for the change in length associated with a parallel displacement, viz., 

(13) 


where is the s<|uarc of the length of the vector, shoiiltl he replaced by 


1* 


h " ’ 


(M) 


where denotes the corapouont of generalised mumtintum (8) and c is intro- 
duced b(wausc we have defined 1I„ as dx^/ds and not as mg„„ dx^jdx, 
where t denotes the proper time. 

If we assume the existence of a five-dimensional continuum in which a 
vector with compouenttf A**, has length L given by 


we replace (14) by 


L* - y,.. A'‘ hr, 

di? 2nic 


li* 




(15) 


With the values of a which we have adopt(*d II is x<to. 

Thus the change of length along a null geodesic in the IxN'c'-dimeiisioual 
continuum is zero. 

(15) can be written 

= 2^ ll„dx“ + ^ 4- »«c dA (16) 


Thus the four-dimensional observation dPjP is now given by 


I* 


— mcdifi. 
h 


(17) 
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This change of length in a parallel displacement depends only upon dafi and 
not upon the change of any other co-ordinate and is evidently periodic in 
with a frequency me/A. Thus the length returns to its original value after 
each displacement of hjmc along the fifth axis. 

We notice the dependence of the change of length on the mass. From the 
metrical point of view we could conveniently regard equal lengths along the 
fifth axis as those associated with the same change in length per unit length. 

Thus for two world lines, of masses m and m', dafi is equal to dt'* if 

m dafi = to' dx'*. 

We could alternatively say that a common unit of length has different values 
according to the mass with which it is associated. 

Let us consider the special case of the proton of mass Mg carrying a charge c. 
In this case a =s c/MgC. Let Ilg — Mg. 

From (6) we obtain 

+ (18) 

which is the usual expression for the generalised momentum of a proton. 

If we take the opposite sign for Ilg and write Ilg — — Mg we obtain 

(19) 

which is the momentum of a particle of charge — c and mass Mg. 

We thus pass from the positive to the negative charge merely by changing 
the sign of the momentum component Ilg. 

This suggests that there is a single constant c not two, :::i: e. What we 
usually describe as the negative chaise is merely a mass with negative fifth 
component of momentum. But there remains a difficulty, for (19) is the 
momentum of a negative charge with the mass of a proton and no such charged 
mass is known in physios. 

It would appear that with this change in sign of Ilg we must change the value 
of « from c/MgO to c/mgc, where Mg is the mass of the electron. 

It would be much more satisfactory if we could simplify our geometry by 
retaining the same value of « in both cases, i.e., recognise only one fundamental 
mass. We can do this if we are prepared to adopt the above metrical views. 

Since we suppose that matter is made up of protons and electrons, any 
charge e and mass m must ctmsist of a bundle of world lines characterised by 
the fundamental charge and mass. 
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Thus we shall adopt for the ccmstant a, the value c/Mi^e and Els then has the 
values ± Mq. 

When !!• is positive the projection db of the world line along the fifth axis 
is positive and when 1 X 5 is negative <26 is negative and the numerical value is 
the same in each case. But our discussion of the metric has prepared us for 
the possibility of a metrical iliiference in the two cases. We can readily 
suppose that there is an asymmetry of metric which makes the units of different 
values in the positive and negative <lire(d)ions of the fifth axis. The a 83 mmetry 
of mass is then shifted to an asynuuetry of metric and we can include in a single 
metrical and geometrical system the phenomena associated with the proton 
and electron. 

There is only one chaise s and one mass Mq and this mass only occurs when 
we insist upon considering a five-dimensional world line from the point of 
view of four-dimensional observers. The constant I is the more fundamental 
quantity and along the world lines this is always zero. 

We have thus a positive length <26''' and a negative length <26~ metrically 
equal provided that 

1od%^ = de-, (20) 

where k is the ratio of the mass of a proton to that of an electron and must be 
regarded as a constant like the constant of gravitation or Planck’s constant. 

If we describe electrons and protons by the same system of co-ordinates 
then we must remember that 

Mq <2®,* = Wq <2®,®, (21) 

when < 2 z,® is equal to < 2 ®,® in the sense in which we have defined metrical 
equality. 

In the four-dimensional continuum we make use of a lino element ds which, 
according to our theory, satisfies the relation 

da* -I- <26* == 0. 

Thus I <28 1 = |<26|, and the adoption of a common unit of measurement along 
< 2 s for world lines with a positive or negative projection along the fifth axis 
will lead to the introduction of different masses. We must always adjust our 
equations by applying the factor k when Uq is negative. dO, has a smaller 
value tlian the dO, which is apparetUiy equal to it. 

Thus when <26, occurs we must reduce the element in the ratio mQ : Mq. 

The expression (19) applies to a negative charge c but is written without the 
adjustment necessary. The element d$ applies to the world line with a negative 
proj<$ction along the fiftli axis and if we write the equation in terms of the 
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8aiue units as arc applied to the world line witli a positive fifth component, d$ 
must be replaced by Mg/mg ds. 

(19) then becomes 


(Lb” 


e 

— { 
c 


which is the familiar expression for the momentum of the electron. 

The same metliod makes the equation of the geodesic (4) an equation both 
for the positive and negatively charged particle. 

The principles of conservation of momentum and of energy when applied 
io two masses show that tlie four-dimensional momentum 11^ is conserved. 
It seems a natural step from this to suppose that the live-dimensional quantity 
enjoys the same property of conservation. The Compton effect shows that 
the principle is applicable in the case of the interaction of electrons and 
pliotons. 

Since a photon is a particle with zero rest mass, the moinentum in this case 
has a zero lifth component. 

According to the views stated here the characteristic differences between the 
ultimate particles in nature lie in the values of their fifth components of 
monentum, whicli may have the values or zero. 

The generalisation of the principle of conservation of momentum indicates 
tliat it is impossible for radiation to be created by the destruction of matter 
unless there is a union of two particles with equal and opposite fifth momentum 
components. 

According to our theory this is passible by the union of an electron and proton 
for these have equal and opposite momenta along the fifth axis. This, of 
course, implies the adoption of the system of metrics we have described. It is 
generally accepted that electrons and protons can unite to produce photons, 
but according to the view taken here, it seems impossible to obtain zero rest 
mass from the union without adopting the principle that the natural scales 
of measurement are different in the two cases. 

It is from the generation of a photon from the union of an electron and 
proton that we can hope to calculate the value of the scale constant k, or 
the ratio of the masses of the proton and electron.* 

The occurrence of the length hjmfP as a natural unit of length has been 
referred to before.f It appears that this length has a special significance in 


• • Phya. Z.; vol. 30, p. 805 (1029) ; ' Phxj. Phys. Soo,,’ vol. 42, p. 230 (1030). 
t * Proc. Roy. 800 .,' A, voL 117, pp. 630, 638 (1028). 
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relation to the world line of the electron and a principle of minimum proper 
time can be deduced. 

This states that no interval of proper time less than has any physical 
significance in electronic motion. 

From this certain deductions can be made which are all in agreement with 
experiment. From it also a principle of uncertainty follows which, while 
differing fundamentally from that of Bohr and Heisenberg, gives the same 
results when applied to dimensions of the order of a few of these natural units 
of length. 

This length may be expected to have some special significance of the nature 
of a limit, since it is a limiting case of the de Broglie wave-length. 

It appears again here as a natural unit of length along the fifth axis of the 
continuum and is carried over into space time in consequence of the relation 
da* = cfo* + d6*, which vanishes along the path of the electron or proton. 


The Kinetics of Reactions in Solnlion. Part L - A Comparison 
of the Decomposition of Chloritie Monoxide in the Gaseous 
State and in Carbon Tetrachloride Solution. 

By E. A. Moklwyx-Hughes and C. N. Hinshelwood, F.R.S. 

(Received February 4. 1931.) 

In general the rate of a chemical reaction is profoundly infiuenced by the 
solvent in which the reaction takes place. In Menschutkin's experiments* 
on the combination of tertiary amines and alkyl halides, for example, the 
reaction velocity in benzyl alcohol was several hundred times greater than that 
in hexane, WhUe it is clear that the influence of the solvent, which cannot be 
correlated definitely with any physical properties, belongs to the category 
of speoifio chemical effects, it is not easy to see in exactly what it consists. 
Ghristiansenf and Norrish and Smithy have found that the rate of a bimolecular 
reaction in solution appears usually to be several powers of 10 smaller than that 
of a hypothetical reaction occurring in the gaseous phase with the same energy 

* * Z. Phys. Ohem./ vol. 6, p. 41 (1890). 
t * Z. Phys. Chem.,’ vol. 113, p. 35 (1934). 
t ‘ J. Chem. Soc.,* rol 131, p. 129 (1928). 
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of activation. Notrish and Smith therefore suggest that, sinoe each encounter 
between molecules of the reacting substances takes place with a solvent 
molecule in very close proximity, and is thus virtually a ternary collision, the 
influence of the solvent is primarily a deactivating one. On the other hand, 
the decomposition of nitrogen pentoxido— a unimolecular reaction — takes 
place at the same rate and possesses the same heat of activation in chloroform, 
in carbon tetrachloride and a number of similar solvents as it does in the 
gaseous phase. In certain other solvents, quite different rates and heats of 
aotivation are found. Daniels* regards as “ normal ” those solvents in which 
the reaction occurs at the same rate as in the gaseous phase, and attributes 
the deviations found with other, “ abnormal,” solvents to a definite formation 
of complex molecules whose stability differ from that of free nitrogen pentoxide. 
The isomerisation of pinenef has also been found to take place at the same rate 
in the gaseous and in the liquid states. 

As far as this not very abundant evidence goes, then, it would suggest that 
bimoleoular reactions are usually much slower in solution than in the gaseous 
phase, while unimolecular reactions tend usually to be uninfluenced by the 
presence of the solvent. This simple contrast, however, is by no means correct. 
In the first place, the variation in the rates of unimolecular reactions with 
change of solvent appears on closer inspection to be not leas marked than that 
of bimolecular reactions. This aspect of the matter is dealt with more fully 
in the following paper. In the second place, there have hitherto been no data 
available for comparing the rate of a bimolecular reaction in the gas phase 
with its rate in solution in one of the relatively inert solvents which had been 
used for nitrogen pentoxide. It is shown in the present paper, however, that 
the decomposition of chlorine monoxide, which is essentially bimolecular, 
although somewhat complex in mechanism, occurs at almost exactly the same 
rate in carbon tetrachloride as in the gaseous state, and that the heat of 
activation is substantially the same. Thus it appears that, contrary to first 
impressionB, the kinetic type of the reaction has little to do with the influence 
of solvents. The chemical nature of the solvmit is the determining factor 
in all cases. Both for bimoleoular and unimolecular reactions there appear to 
exist ” ideal ” solvents, of which carbon tetrachloride is a good example. 
This is being confirmed by Mr. Bowen and the writers by measurements on the 
rate of deoomposition of osone in carbon tehcaohloride solution. Vac reactions 

* Eyeing and DanidB, ‘ J. Amer, Ohun. Soo.,' vol. 52, p. 1478 (1230), Cf. Lueok, ibid., 
toL 44, p. 787 (1088). 

t J>. V. Smith, ' J. Amer. Ohmn, Soo.,' voL 48, p. 48 (1087). 
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that cannot bo made to take place in the gas phase at all, and this includes the 
majority of measurable reactions, the rate in carbon tetrachloride or an 
analogous solvent would then appear to be a standard or ideal rate equal to 
that which the gas reaction would possess. Comparison of the rate and the 
energy of activation of a given reaction in any solvent with the corresponding 
values for the reaction in carbon tetrachloride thus provides a means of 
ascertaining whether the solvent has increased or decreased the normal heat 
of activation, and whether its effect is to be regarded as deactivating or 
positively catalytic. The similarity of behaviour of chlorine monoxide in 
the gaseous phase and in carbon tetrachloride solution suggests that, for 
bimolecular as well as for unimolecular reactions, solvents must be divided 
into two classes, and that the deactivating influences postulated by Norrish 
and Smith are as specific as the influence of “ abnormal solvents on uni- 
molecular reactions. 

Experimental Procedure. 

In studjdng the thermal decomposition of chlorine monoxide care must be 
taken to exclude as far as possible any photochemical change, hence the gas 
was prepared, stored and allowed to react in the dark. A solution of chlorine 
monoxide in carbon tetrachloride was prepared directly by shaking slightly 
more than the theoretical amount of mercuric oxide with an approximately 
normal solution of chlorine in this solvent at room temperature for about 
half-an-hour. 

2HgO + 2 CI 3 ^ HgO . HgClj + CI 3 O. 

The mercuric oxide, prepared by precipitation, had been thoroughly washed 
with water, and dried at 300"^ C. ; chlorine, generated from bleaching powder, 
had been washed and dried in towers of water and sulphuric acid respectively ; 
the sulphur-free carbon tetrachloride employed was dried over and distilled 
from phosphorus pentoxide. The mercury double-salt was removed in a glass 
filter, and the solution of chlorine monoxide thus obtained was frozen and kept 
in a vessel surrounded by solid carbon dioxide to prevent decomposition during 
storage. Solutions thus prepared contained a quite small percentage of free 
chlorine, which was not removed since subsequent experiments showed it to 
have no effect on the rate of decomposition of the oxide. 

To estimate the relative amounts of chlorine monoxide and free chlorine 
in solution, a sample is run into an aqueous solution of potassium iodide con- 
taining a measured quantity of decinormal sulphuric acid in excess of that 
demanded by the equation 

CI3O -h H3O + «" — ► 


2 a" + 20H- + 21.. 
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The iodine liberated is titrated against decinonual sodium thiosulphate, and the 
excess acid is neutralised with decinonnal baryta. If x and y be the number of 
cubic centimetres of thiosulphate and acid used up, then the concentration of 
chlorine monoxide is proportional to y, and that of free chlorine proportional to 
(x — 2y). It may be noted that for aU samples originating fnnn the deoom> 
position of a given solution the value {x — y) should be constant, independent 
of the relative amounts of chlorine monoxide and chlorine ; this was verified 
in all the experiments and served to show that no serious loss of gas occurred 
during the process of manipulation. (The small disturbances due to the forma- 
tion of traces of an intermediate oxide were found to be without importance in 
these experiments.) 

The rate of decomposition was measured by analysing in this manner 10 e.c. 
samples of the solution, which had been kept in an electrically-controlled 
thermostat for a given time. The reaction vessels were soda-glass tubes of 
the type shown in the diagram (fig. 1a) ; after being cleaned with nitric acid 
and alcohol, with hot water, and finally with acetone, 
they were carefully dried, charged with 10 c.o. of 
solution which partly occupied the narrow portion of 
the tube, and sealed off. The reaction tube was 
supported in the thermostat inside a brass cylinder 
(fig. 1b), possessing a narrow slit which rendered it 
possible to lower the reaction tube into the thermostat 
liquid op to the meniscus. Finally, a second brass 
cylinder (fig. lo) was slipped inside tixe cylinder h to 
exclude any light from the reaction tube o. 

In an investigation of the rate of decomposition of 
a gas dissolved in a liquid it is clearly most 
important to be certain that no appreciable change 
takes place in the gaseous phase above the solution. To reduce the chance 
of gaseous decomposition, the space above the liquid was made very small 
compared with that of the solution, and was not heated. Since, however, the 
pressure developed inside the tube at fairly high temperatures will not permit 
the air space to be reduced below about 0*6 o.c., it was thought advisable to 
investigate closely the effect on the reaction rate of a change in the gaseous 
space above the stfiution. Accordingly, two experiments were cmtdncted 
with the same solution at 79*9” C. : in the first series the gas space was about 
0*5 C.C. ; in the second series the volume of the gas was roughly equal to that 
of tiie solution, vis., 10 c.o. Gbaphs were plotted for botii runs, and from these 


A 

10 

cc.i 


a 


Fios, 1a. 1b. Ic. 
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were read off the times taken for the reaction to proceed from 0 to 25 per centM 
26 to 50 per cent., and 50 to 75 per cent, of the total change. For the first 
series of experiments these values were 32, 50 and 100 minutes respectively ; 
for the second series they were 31, 66 and 105 minutes. It is thus seen that 
the reaction proceeds in the vessels with increased gas space at a rate which is 
actually about 5 per cent. lower than in the ordinary tubes. This small 
decrease in velocity is due to a (pertain loss of chlorine monoxide from the 
solution, for the rate of change is, as will be shown later, dependent on the 
concentration. There can be little doubt, therefore, that the reaction which 
we are measuring proceeds in solution, and, under the normal conditions of 
experiment, only to a negligible extent in the gaseous phase. 

TJie Course of the R&xction. 

The curves shown in fig. 2, which have been drawn from the data given in 
Table I, show the rate of decomposition of solutions of chlorine monoxide in 
carbon tetrachloride at different temperatures and at slightly different con- 
centrations, and are typical of the results obtained with numerous solutions 



2. — Typical Curves showing the decomposition of Chlorine Monoxide in Carbon 
Tetrachloride Solution. 1, Solution 8 at 89*5” ; 2, Solution 8 at 81 *4” ; 3, Solution 
6 at 76*3” ; 4, Solution 7 at 69*8”. 
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Table I. 


Solution 8 

Solution 8 

Solution 6 

Solution 7 

C. 

Sl-i-c. 

78-3-a 

09-8* C. 

[atO]- 0*116. 

[C1,0] - 0116. 

[Cl«O]..0 119. 

[CUO] - 0 -120. 

Time in 

Peroentage 

Time in 

Percentage 

1 

Time in 

Percentage 

Time in 

Peroentage 

minutes. 

ohango. 

minutes. 

change. 

minutes. 

change. 

minutes. 

change. 

10 

4*2 

12 

3*8 

10 

1*8 

31 

1*2 

20 

ISO 

24 

6-6 

1 26 

3-9 

01 

7-7 

30 

348 

41 

10-8 

1 40 

9-2 

100 

26-1 

40 

30*1 

00 

i 31-9 

60 

22-4 

114 

36-4 

86 

09*6 

90 

07-0 

90 

36-6 

140 

30-0 

05 

74*0 

1.30 

76-6 

132 

00-3 

100 

67-2 

80 

82-2 

160 

82*8 

148 

08-7 

200 

00-7 





188 

76-0 

240 

68*7 





386 

90*8 

413 

84-6 


at temperatures varjring from 50° to 90° 0. The reaction is seen, to be markedly 
accelerated after an initial period of slow change, and in this respect closely 
resembles the gaseous reaction which has been studied by Hinshelwood and 
Prichard.* These authors concluded that the gaseous decomposition of 
chloride monoxide consisted of two consecutive bimolecular reactions, the 
intermediate compound being possibly an unknown oxide of chlorine. Although 
the nature of this intermediate compound is not relevant to the present 
investigation, which is a comparison of the rates of decomposition in the gas 
and in solution, rather than an attempt at an exact elucidation of the mechanism, 
it is neverthdess of interest to enquire into the cause of the acceleration, 
which appears in both cases and is probably attributable to a common inter* 
mediate compound. Although the suggestion made by Hinshelwood and 
Prichard has received no direct proof, there is much circumstantial evidence 
in its favour. It has been found by Dickinson and Jefireysf that chlorine 
peroxide occurs as an intermediate product in the photochemical decomposition 
of ftlilnrine monoxide. In the present work also it has been foimd that the 
addition of small quantities of chlorine peroxide to the qrstem has a marked 
effect on the reaction rate. With solutions 6 and 7 (containing respectively 
0*096 and 0*126 gram-molecules of chlorine monoxide per litre) at 69*7° C., 
the presence of 0*0002 gram-molecules of chlorine peroxide per litre caused a 
considerable increase in the rate of deoomporition of the monoxide ; addition 


* * J. Cawm. Soo.,’ voL 123, p. 2730 (1023). 
t ‘ J. Amer. Ohem. Soc.,’ vol. 62, p. 4288 (1930). 
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of 0‘0024 gism-molecules of chlorine peroxide per litre eliminated the initial 
slow period of the uncatalysed reaction. 

It should be noted in this connection that curves showing acceleration such 
as those given in fig. 2 were obtained only after taking great care to eliminate 
any partial decomposition at room temperatures. The curves obtained for 
solutions 1 to 4, which had partly decomposed during storage, were of a different 
shape, corresponding to the latter stages of tiie complete curves. 

Addition to the solution of a small amount of water reduced the rate of 
reaction. Solution 7, containing 0*126 gram-molecules of chlorine monoxide 
per litre, at 69*8° C., when dry gave the values 99 and 140 minutes for and 
^ respectively. When the solvent was saturated with water these numbers 
became 136 and 200. In all experiments, except those with solution 1, core 
was taken to use thoroughly dry solutions. 

The Order of Reaction. 

The thermal decomposition of chlorine monoxide in the gaseous state, in 
spite of the complication of consecutive stages, appears to be bimolecular 
over its complete course. That this is also true of the reaction in carbon 
tetrachloride solution will be seen by an examination of Table II. Column 2 
gives the initial concentration of chlorine monoxide, in gram-molecules per 
litre ; and and represent the time, in minutes, taken by the re- 

actant to decompose at 70*7° C. to the extent of 25 per cent., 60 per cent, and 
76 per cent, respectively of the total change. The last three columns contain 
the product of the concentration and the time required for a given fraction of 
the total reaction. These quantities, although not exactly constant, are 


Table II. 


Solution. 

a-[Cl,0]. 


^ii** 

*3/4' 


a . g. 


Oa 

0*334 

44 

1 

67 

04 

14*7 

10*0 

31*4 

9b 

0*224 

64 

02 

146 

14*3 

20*6 

32*7 

8 

1 0117* 

112 

169 

200 

13*1 

10*8 

38*0 


* The true oonoentmtlon (0*115 gram-molecules per litre) of solution 8 has been corrected to 
this value in order to make approximate allowance for the fact that the tomperature in this case 
vu 710*C. 

probably as near to constancy as the accuracy of the experimental method 
will permit. That the reaction is bimolecular throughout is highly probable ; 
that it is not unimolecular is certain. In fact, the order given by the van’t 
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HofE differential method from data relating to the deteriorated solutions is 
actually somewhat higher than the second. These results are, however, not 
recorded. 

The Influence of Temperature. 

To determine the heat of activation, experiments were made at five tempera- 
tures with an imdeteriorated solution containing little free chlorine. Since 
the decomposition involves consecutive reactions which might have different 
heats of activation, the values of this quantity are calculated for three different 
stages of the change. As with the gas, there is little difference between the 
values found, and ig (Table III) are the times, expressed in minutes, 
required for the decomposition to proceed from 0 to 25 per cent., 26 to 50 per 
cent, and 50 to 76 per cent, respectively. The calculated values are obtained 


Table III. 


1 

Temperature. 

<, (obd.). 

(oalc.). 

<, (ohs.). 

t.( 

(| (ol».). 

<» (calo.). 

"C. 1 







50*2 

063 

600 

297 

331 

960 

880 

59-8 

285 

282 

147 

140 

300 

335 

710 

112 

112 

58 

56 

120 

116 

81*4 

52 

50 

26 

24 

46 

46 

89*5 

28 

28 

12 

13 

23 

23 


from the Arrhenius equation with the foUowing heats of activation : — 

0 to 26 per cent., E = 18,800 calories. 

26 to 60 per cent., E — 19,100 calories. 

60 to 76 per cent., E = 21,600 calories. 

The average value for the range 26 to 76 per cent, is 20,300 calories. The value 
for the gas reaction in the range 20 to 80 per cent, is 21,000 calories. These 
values must be regarded as equal within the limits of experimental uncertain^. 

Comparieon of the Rate of Reaction in Stdution with that in the Oaeeoue 

Phaae. 

It is unfortunate that mathematical difficulties render it impossible to evaluate 
the two individual bimolecular constants for the consecutive reactions. For 
the present purpose, however, all that is necessary is to compare the time 
required for the gaseous reaction to proceed to a given extent with the corre- 
sponding time for the reaction in solution. The results of Hinshelwood and 
Hughes* for the gaseous reaction show that at a temperature of 60*2° C. and 
* • J. Oheiii. Soo..’ voL 12S, p. 1841 (1084). 
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at a ooDcentration of O'OllS gram-moleouleB per litre, the decomposition of 
chlorine monoxide requires 2216 minutes to proceed from 20 per cent, to 60 
per cent, of completion. Combining this with the fact that the corresponding 
time is 482 minutes at 79'6° C., and with the fact that the time is inversely 
proportional to the concentration, it is posrible to calculate the value of 
<2o-«o pn oent. fo^ Other temperatures and for concentrations other than 0*0113. 
Values obtained in this manner are given in column 5 of Table IV. Column 
4 gives the observed times for solutions of chlorine monoxide of various con- 
centrations (column 2) at different temperatures (column 3). These values 


Table IV. 


Solution. 

ClgO in 
gram«mol. 
per litre. 

T“ C. 

i2i) 00 ppr cent p in minutes. 

t Solution 

For 

solution. 

For 

gas. 

t Gas 


0*224 

0*115 

0115 

0*126 

0*005 

0*120 

0*120 

0120 

0*120 

70*7 

71*0 

59*8 

69*8 

69*7 

80*1 

75 3 

65*2 

60*1 1 

50 

105 

257 

88 

100 

55 

54 

139 

200 

47*5 

90*5 

225 

90*5 

122 

44 

61 

187 

311 

1051 

1*16 

1*14 

0*92 

0*82 

1*25 

0*89 

102 

0*96 

a -02 

4a 

0*215 


41 

51 



46 

0*127 


88 

87 



46 

0*127 

79*9 


53 



4c 

0*064 

70*2 


172 

1*34 


4o 

0*064 

79*9 

M 


0*86 


3a 

0*105 

702 



1-02 

^0-96 

86 

0*051 



217 

1*42 


8c 

0*024 1 

70*2 

421 

452 



2 

0*061 


267 

413 



2 

0*061 


158 

175 



2 

0*061 


66 

87 

0*76 J 



have been read off from curves of the type shown in fig. 2. It is dear that 
the rate of reaction in solution is sensibly the same as that in the gaseous phase. 


For solutions 6 to 96, the ratio 


t 


Aslailss., although not exactly unity, does not 


vary by more than 26 per cent., and has a mean value of I *02. We can safely 
oonolude that, within the limits of experimental error, the rate of decomposition 
in solution equals that in the gas. Solutions 6 to 9 had suffered no deterioca' 
tion before use, having been stored in solid carbon dioxide, but solutions 2 to 
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4a were used before the advisability of takiiig this precautioii had been realised. 
For solutions 2 to 4a this ratio is still, very roughly, equal to unity, but now 
the mean value is 0* 95, which is to be expected from the fact that with these 
partly decomposed solutions it was possible to measure only the later stages 
of the reaction. 

Summary. 

The decomposition of chlorine monoxide in carbon tetrachloride solution 
proceeds at the same rate, possesses the same tempwature coefficient, and 
apporwtly takes place by the same mechanism as in the gaseous state. 

The retardation of bimolecular reactions by solvents, which has sometimes 
been revealed by the comparison of the observed rates of reactions in solution 
with the rates calculated theoretically, thus appears to depend on a specific 
influence of particular solvents, and need not occur in an “ ideal ” solution. 


The Kinetics of Reactions in Solution. Part II . — The Decomposi- 
tion of Trinitrobenzoic Add in Various Solvents. 

By E. A. Morlwyn-Huohes qnd C. N. Him8hrt.wood, F.R.S. 

(Beoeived February 4, 1931.) 

Th^ are very few teactiotis the rate of which can be measured both in the 
gaseous state and in solution. Several bimolecular reactions have been 
investigated in solution, and since the rate of a bimolecular gas reaction can be 
calculated firom the equation Ink ss kZ — E/BT, where E is heat of activation 
and Z the collision number, the rate of reaction in solution can be compared 
with that of the hypothetical corresponding gas reaction. The observed 
velocity constants in solution have usually been found to be smaller by several 
powers of 10 than the calculated values.* On the other hand, as shown in 
the previous paper, in the one example where direct comparison has been 
possible, namely, the decomposition of chlorine monoxide, the rate in solution 
in carbon tetrachloride is the same as that in the gas phase. Thtu it is evident 
that the retardation of reactions by certain solvents is a [qiecific action and 
need not occur in an " ideal ” solvent. 

* O h ri s ti a w en, * Z. Phys. CSiein.,’ vol. 113, p. 36 (1924) ; Noniih and Smith, ' J. Chsm. 
Boo.,' yoL 181, p. ISB (1028). 
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The rates of mumolecnlar gas reactions cannot be calculated, and direct 
oinnparison has hitherto been possible only in two examples. The equation 
Ink = 31-69 — 24,710/BT has been found* to represent the rate of decomposition 
of nitrogen pentoxide in the gaseous state and in a series of eight similar, 
bhemioally rather inert, solvents. In nitric acid or in propylene dichloride, 
however, InZ increases by several units and E becomes 28,300 calories. Daniels 
regards as “ normal ” those solvents which do not produce an alteration in E, 
and as “ abnormal ” those which cause a deviation from the value character- 
istic of the gaseous state. The solvents in which the decomposition of nitrogen 
pentoxide could be studied were naturally not very varied in character, since 
most liquids would be attacked chemically. Thus the impression which the 
results tend to convey, namely, that “ normal “ or “ ideal ” behaviour is more 
cmnmon with unimolecular reactions than with bimolecular reactions, may be 
an illusory one. In the only other known example, the isomerisation of 
pinene,t the rate of reaction in the gas, in the liquid, and in carbon tetrachloride 
is the same. 

If it is recognised, however, that a reaction in certain ideal solvents such as 
carbon tetrachloride is almost equivalent to a gas reaction, then data relating 
to reactions which can only be measured in solution become available for 
consideration. Hero tho existing measurements tend to show that normal " 
behaviour is not common ; but the data are not nearly full enough. 

The decomposition of camphorcarbo^^lic acid| edibits a critical increment 
which is sensibly the same in three different solvents, namely, acetophenone, 
water and benzene. The data of von Halbanf and of Corran,|| on the other 
hand, show that E and Z vary from solvent to solvent in the case of the decom- 
position of triethylsulphonium bromide ; and a similar conclusion is evident 
from Dimroth’s values^ for the kinetics of the conversion of benzylhydroxy- 
triazole-carboxylic acid ester into the bcnzylamide of diazomalonio acid in 
various solvents. The results obtained by Wiig** for the kinetios of the decom- 
porition of acetonedicarboxylic acid in different alcohols show that, although 

* Danids and Johnston, * J. Amer. Chem. Soo.,’ vol. 43, p. 63 (1821) ; Lneok, ihii., 
voL 44, p. 757 (1822) ; Eyting and Daniels, ibid., voL 52, p. 1473 (1830). 

t Smith, ibid., voL 48, p. 43 (1827). 

t Bradig Baloom, * Bw. Dents. Chem. Ges.,’ v<d. 41, p. 740 (1808) ; Fajaas, 
' Z. Phys. ChenL,' vol. 73, p. 26 (1810). 

I von Holbaa, * Z. Phys. Chem.,* voL 67. p. 128 (1908). 

II Ooma, * Ttuu. Faraday Soo.,’ vol. 23, p. 606 (1927). 

T DiiBioth, ‘ Annalem,* voL 373, p. 367 (1010). 

*« Wiig, * J. Phys. Chem.,* vol. 82. p. 861 (1828) ; ibid., vol. 84, p. 686 (1980). 
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the rates of change in ethyl alcohol and in MO-butyl alcohol are almost identical, 
the critical increments differ by over 6000 calories. An interesting regularity 
appears in von Halban’s work on the rate of decomposition of triethyl- 
sulphonium bromide. The solvents fall into two classes — ^non-hydroxylio 
and hydrozylic. In a variety of non<hydrozylio solvents, including chlorofmm, 
the observed rates showed only small variations. If, according to our present 
view, these rates can be regarded as approximating to the ideal rate which 
the reaction would have in the gas phase, then, in the hydrozylic solvents where 
the rates varied much more and were about a hundred times smaller, the 
solvent effect appears to be a stabilising influence, analogous to that commonly 
found with bimolecular reactions. This conclusion must, however, be accepted 
with reserve, since the experiments described in the present paper show that 
accidental impurities in non-polar solvents may influence the rate to a very 
serious extent. 

The present paper describes experiments on the decomposition of symmetrical 
trinitrobenzoic acid into trinitrol>enzene and carbon dioxide 
C,H,(NO,)aCOOH — CaHalNO,), + CO,. 

Five suitable solvents only could be found. Unfortunately carbon tetrachloride 
could not be used since the solubility of the acid in it is almost negligible. 
Nevertheless, the results are of interest in that they exemplify a behaviour 
which is quite obviously very far from “ normal,” marked changes in rate and 
heat of activation beuig found. The predominating factor with the solvents 
studied appears to be the presence of accelerating rather than retarding 
influences, pure dry solvents — especially non-polar ones — ^tending to give the 
smallest rates. Moreover, remarkable variations both in rate and heat of 
activation with solvents of varying purity appear. These suggest that it is 
dangerous to generalise too much from earlier published experiments carried 
out without special precautions. 

General Experimental Procedure. 

Trinitrobenzoic acid was prepared by the oxidation of 2 : 4 : 6 trinitrotoluene. 
The crystals, after having been washed with samples of nitric acid of diminish- 
ing concentrations and finally with water, were precipitated from acetone 
solution by addition of benzene. After washing with ether and dr 3 ring at 
100° C., the acid melted at 237*6 ± 1° C. (corr.) ; the uncorreoted melting 
point of the pure acid is said to be 210° C.* (0*942 gram gave on analysis 
0*947 gram of acid). 


* Brikteia, “ Handbooh." 
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A sample of trinitrobenzoic acid dissolved in the appropriate solvent was 
maintained at the required temperature for a measured time, after which it 
was rapidly added to 60 c.c. of distilled water, shaken, and titrated against 
N/lOO bar}rta. 

The indicator found most suitable for titrating the acid in aqueous and in 
nitrobenzene solutions was bromothymol blue ; when analysing samples in 
anisole, acetophenone and toluene, phenolphthalein, cresol red and bromo- 
ctesol purple were used respectively. 

Constant temperature was maintained, at intervals between 60° C. and 
90° C., by means of an electrically controlled thermostat of the usual type. 
For higher temperatures, vapour thermostats were employed, containing 
water, toluene or m-xylene, the hydrocarbons having been purified by fractional 
distillation in the presence of metallic sodium. 


Water as Solvent. 


The decomposition of trinitrobenzoic acid in conductivity water is uni- 
molecular. Velocity constants such as the specimen values given in Table I 
were determined in duplicate at intervals of 6° between 70° and 100° C. The 
average values ate summarised in Table II. By plotting Ink against 1/T, we 
obtain the relation 


Ink = 32*86 


29,970 
RT ■ 


Table II shows that this equation represents fairly accurately the kinetics 
of the reaction in water, except at 60° C., where the observed velocity constant 
is about one-half of the value given by this equation. Repeated experiments 
have failed to reveal any error. Why the applicability of the Arrhenius 
equation should cease in this instance at temperatures below 70° C. remams 
unexplained. The result is interesting if only as an indication of the un- 
reliability of critical increment values calculated from velocity constants 
determined at two temperatures cmly. 
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Table I. — Unimolecular Velocity Constants for the Decomposition of 
Trinitrobensoic Acid in Various Solvents. 

Column 1 denotes time, in minutes ; colunm 2 gives cubic centimetres of 
O'OIN bai 3 rta equivalent to reaction sample ; column 3 contains unimolecular 
velocity constants X 10~* seconds"*. 


Solvent, wftter. Temperature, 90^ C. 


Solvent, 0 *0368 N . NaOH. Temperature, 
90* 0. 


66*46 
46*43 I 
40*07 
31*86 
26*37 
11*66 
0*00 


Solvent, aniaolo. Temperature, 80 ■ 1^ C. 


52*66 

- T 

40*87 

180 

28-16 

170 

24*10 

183 ^ 

12*47 

178 

3*83 

181 

--3*68 



Solvent, nitcobencene (y). 

139*6® C. 


Temperature, 


0 

18*70 


1690 

1 14*03 

3*39 

3066 

I 10*73 

3-48 

4220 

9*06 

3*35 

6666 

7*06 

3*44 

7116 

6*60 

3*66 

8666 

4*76 

3*39 

Inf. 

1 1*80 

1 


■ 

16-64 


14*40 


13*66 

f3 

10*14 

>3 

8*92 


3*36 

1 

0*12 



Solvent, nitrobenseiie (a). Temperature, 
70® C. 


Solvent, aoetophenone (a). Temperature, 
139*6® C. 


« 

37*60 



0 

24*04 


00 

24*03 

68*8 


3 

16*72 

2600 

140 

10*64 

68*6 


6*26 

11*57 

2720 

100 

16-26 

67-4 

I-680 

0 

7*37 

2720 

240 

13-20 

68-2 


12*6 

6*36 

2640 

290 

10*67 

e»-4 


16 

4-36 

2060 

Inf. 

0*24 

— ^ 


Inf. 

2*36 

1 



Solvent, aoetophenone (jS). 

70® C. 


Temperature, Solvent, toluene. Temperature, 

100 ® 0 . 


0 

29*43 

— 1 


0 

22*93 

(0*206) 

3000 

21*60 

1-84 


1380 

22*36 

0-302 

4000 

19*62 

1*81 


4260 ,, 

21*17 

0*318 

6000 

17*80 

1*77 


7660 

19*76 

0*328 

6000 

16*03 

l-7« 


9780 

18*61 

o-S0d 

7000 

14*67 

1*78 

a-80 

17040 

14*47 

0*449 

8000 

13*16 

1*80 


Inl. 

0*00 


9000 

11*90 

1*77 





10000 

10*69 

1*82 





11000 

9-56 

1*86 





Inf. 

1*26 



- 8*96 X 10-^ 
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UnimoleoliUr oonatant x 10* (eeoonds*^). 

Solvent. 

Temperature. 

Average 

for 

each Expt. 

General 

Calculated 



average. 

value. 


■"C. 




Water 

OO 

1-73 

•) 




1-76 

V (1-74) 

3*33 



1-76 



70 

13*5 

13*0 

\ 13*2 

12*7 


75 

22*0 

22*0 

23*6 


80 

43-8 

46-7 

\ 44*8 

43*0 


85 

73*7 

73*7 

70-9 

, 

00 

166 

156 

} 161 

142 


100 

430 

430 

\ 436 

430 

Anlsole 

70 

0*84 

0*84 

\ 0*84 

0*81 


801 

3*44 

3*37 

\ 3-36 

3*02 


110*4 

06-9 

06-0 

\ 96-1 

94*6 

1 

130*8 

1730 

1730 

j. 1730 

1800 

Nitrobenzene (a) 

60 

13*8 

12*0 

J- (12-0) 

27*6 


70 

68*5 

70-0 

y 60*3 

60*2 


80*1 

185 

170 

\ 183 

174 


100 

1 

006 

916 

y 911 

012 

Nitrobenzene (J9) 

eo ! 

’ 6*34 

6*33 

\ 6*28 

6*36 


83 

104 

104 

103 


100 

564 

664 

671 


110-4 

1040 

1040 

1240 

Nitcobeniene (y) 

85 

0*168 

0-168 

0*166 

100 

1*34 

1-34 

1*35 


110*9 

4*50 

4*62 

} 4-86 

4*68 


130*6 

114 

114 

112 

Aoetophenone (a) 

90 

25*4 

26*8 

\ 36*1 

26*1 


100 

62*3 

63*0 

y 62*6 

64*0 


110-4 

160 

164 

y 166 

164 


130-6 

3680 

3710 


j- 1470 



678 

680 

} («0) 
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Table II — (continned). 




^ Unimoleoular constant x 10* (seconds-*). 

Solvent. 

Temperature. 

Average 

for 

each Expt. 

QeneraJ 

Calculated 


1 

average. 

value. 

Aoetophenone (J9).. 

70 

1-80 

1-81 

\ 1-80 

1-70 


1001 

38-8 

38-8 

36*6 


110*4 

06-4 

00-7 

\ 93-6 

94-0 


130-6 

1000 

^ 1000 

1010 

Toluene 


0-0447 

0-0447 

0*0457 


100 

0*206 

0-206 

0*276 

1 

110-4 

0-850 

0-850 

0-801 


Table 111 below contains the results of experiments conducted on the change 
in the velocity of decomposition at 90° C. produced by addition of small 
amounts of hydrochloric acid and of sodium hydroxide. The reaction is 
catalysed by both acid and base but the effect is very alight. Hydrogen 
chloride does not influence the rate at which carbon dioxide is evolved from 
camphotcarbozylic acid,* and picric acid is without effect on the rate of decom- 
position of trichloracetic acid in aniline.f Organic bases are, however, 
moderately good catalysts for the former reaction in various solvents,:^ the 
magnitude of the catalytic effect being of the same order as that recorded 
above. 

Table III. 


Catalyst. 

Ooaoeatratioa of catalyst. 

kgo* 0. X 10*. 


millimoles /litre. 

seconds** 

HCI 1 

3-75 

1-07 

HCl 

1*25 

1-73 

Water 

0-00 

1-61 

NaOH . 

1*23 

1-23 

NaOH 

3-68 

1-80 


Aniaok eu Sdtwent. 

10 o.c. samples of a filtered solution of trioitrobenzoic acid in redistilled 
anisole were delivered into soda-glass tubes, which were drawn out in long 
* Biedig and Baloom., be. eit, 

t GoMsBlmildt and Bitaer, * Beriohte,* vd. 39, p. 109 (1900). 
i Bndig, ' Z. Ebktroohem.,' voL 34, p. 385 (1918). 
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capillaries and kept, unsealed, in the thermostats. The difficulty of titrating 
the acid in the presence of anisole was to some extent overcome by allowing the 
undisturbed reaction samples to stand in the presence of excess alkali, which 
was subsequently back-titrated against equivalent acid in the usual way. 

The kinetics of the reaction, which are summarised thus 


/njk = 31-13 


30,730 

RT 


are similar to tliose in water. At 60® C. the rate of reaction in anisole is 
!• 96x10“*^ seconds"^; in water at the same temperature the rate is 3-33 X 10”* 
scjconds"^ Hence changing the solvent from water to anisole has resulted in 
a decrease in the velocity coefficient and an increase in the energy of activation. 


Nitfobmzene as Solvent. 

It soon became evident that the catalytic properties of mtrobenxeno were 
intimately related to its history, for specimens of the solvent which differed 
only very slightly in tluiir preparation allowed the reaction to proceed at widely 
different rates. It seemed natural to ascribe this erratic behaviour to the 
presence of varying amounts of water in the solvent. In the first sample 
(solvent a), omitting the value of the. velocity coefficient for the lowest tempera- 
ture, the kinetics of the reaction are accurately summarised by the relation 

M- 22-34 - 

In solvent p, however, which diilored from the previous one in that it had 
been stored for weeks over anhydrous calcium chloride before being distilled, 
the rates of reaction were now invariably lower than those obtained with 
solvent « (Table II). Furthermoi-e, the Arrhenius equation is now 


Ink = 27 -97 ~ 


RT ■ 


Since drying the solvent in a crude way produced such a marked change in 
its catal3d)ic properties, it became of interest to study the effect of intensively 
dried nitrobenzene on the kinetics of the reaction. A series of experiments 
was made with a sample (y) of nitrobenzene which had been purified and dried 
for electrical conductivity purposes.'* Recrystallised thiophene-free benzene 
was nitrated in the cold, and the nitrobenzene frozen out. Different samples, 
after being dried over and distilled from phosphorus pentozide under reduced 

* Sir Hartley kindly supplied the pure nitrobenzene. 

▼OI>. OXXXI.--A. 


O 
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preasure, gave apeoifio conductivity values fluctuating slightly about a mean 
value of 1'7 X 10~* ohins~^. Diy crystals of the acid were added to this 
solvent, which was left unfiltered. The reaction was carried out in a soda-glass 
vessel which was specially designed to enable samples of the solution to be 
removed without allowing the entrance of atmospheric moisture. A graduated 
pipette and a long air-inlet tube (which also acted as a reflux condenser) were 
sealed on to the reaction vessel ; both were fitted with gronnd-hi tubes con- 
taining phosphorus pentoxide. 

In this solvent the reaction proceeded at a rate several thousand times as 
slow as in the “ wet '* solvents. Using solution a at 85° C., the time of half 
completion is 48 minutes ; with solution p the reaction is half complete after 
2 hours ; with solution y under the same conditions, the reaction, which was 
at first thought to have been completely inhibited, proved on a careful examina- 
tion to be proceeding at a rate corresponding to a half-life of 51*6 days. In 
a few of the experiments with solvent Yi the unimolecular constant exhibited 
an increase with time — phenomenon probably attributable to the pro- 
gressive absorption of impurity, such as tap-grease or moisture. Generally, 
however, the reaction followed the unimolecular law, and the constants could 
be duplicated as shown in Table II. The critical increment of the reaction 
was now 34,990 calories ; the kinetics of the decomposition over a range of 
65° C. are given by the relation 

In* = 33-76 -5^2. 

Two questions now present themselves : (1) Does the slight change in the 
quality of nitrobenzene produce such pronounced changes in the rates at which 
other reactions proceed in this solvent ? and (2) Is the catalytic activity of 
othn organic solvents as sensitive to traces of water as that of nitrobenzene ? 


Aceiopienene as Solvent, 

Unimolecuiar velocity constants were determined in duplicate over a range 
of 60° 0. With acetophenone purified by crystallisation (solvent a) the results 
conformed to the equation 


28*00- 


24,180 


except at 139*6° C., where reproduction of results became difficult. 

In view of the surprising changes exhibited by nitrobenzene after careful 
purification and drying, it seemed derirable to subject acetophenone to a 
similar treatment. It was purified by washing with dilute hydroohlorio acid 
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and with water, and by fractional crystallisation. The fraction melting at 
21° C. was dried over and fractionally distilled from phosphorus pentozide 
under reduced pressure (72 * 6° 0./6 mm. Hg). With this solvent (solvent P) 
the velocity constants were determined in duplicate, employing the same 
apparatus as that used with dry nitrobenzene. Over a range of 70° C. the 
kinetics of the reaction are accurately represented by the equation 


In* = 24-23 — 


25,460 
RT • 


Purification of the solvent in' this case has lowered the velocity to about one- 
half the previous value, and has increased the critical increment by only 
1300 calorics. Purification of nitrobenzene, on the other hand, reduced the 
rate of reaction in the ratio of about 7000 : 1, and increased the value of the 
critical increment by 13,300 calories. Reverting to question (2) raised above, 
then, it can safely be stated that, as far as this reaction goes, riie catalytic 
behaviour of nitrobenzene as a solvent is anomalous. Hehlgans* has shown 
that certain of the physical properties of nitrobenzene (particularly the electrical 
conductivity) are highly influenced by the merest trace of impurity. 


Tciitem as Solvent. 

Investigation of the rate of decomposition of trinitrobenzoic acid in toluene 
was rendered somewhat difficult by the small solubility and low rate of reaction, 
and by the sensitiveness of the change to the presence of impurity. The 
experimental method was that described in the section on anisole, except that 
a larger volume of solution (25 c.c.) was used. The chief points of interest 
are (1) when ordinary toluene, purified by distillation, is used, the reaction is 
unimolecular although exact duplication of results is difficult. The observed 
velocity constants are greater than, and the observed heat of activation is less 
than, the corresponding values for the dry solvent -, (2) with both the crude 
and the dry solvents, water acts as a powerful positive catalyst ; (3) when 
working with toluene which had been fractionally distilled in the presence of 
sodium, the reaction was in some cases inhibited for an indefinite period. As 
a rule, however, titre-time curves gave a unimolecular “ constant ” increasing 
dightiy as the reaction proceeds (see specimen in Table I). In this instance, 
tile fxue value of % is taken as the extrapolated value corresponding to zero 
time. This tendency is probably attributable to the accumulation of traces 


o 2 


* BeUgana, * Fhys. Z..’ voL 80, p. 943 (1989). 
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of water ; (4) the kinetics of the decomposition in pure toluene are given 
approximately (see Table II) by the relation 

lait = 27-68-5^. 

in which the heat of activation is correct only to within about 2000 calories. 
The rate of decomposition in toluene at all temperatures is thus several hundred 
times lower than the speed of the reaction in water. 


Discussion, 

The results arc summarised in Table IV. It is to be noted that the energy 
of activation is 6000 calories greater in pure nitrobenzene, and 6000 calories 
less in pure acetophenone, than it is in water. The magnitude of these 
quantities leaves no doubt whatsoever that, as far as the unimoleculor decom* 
position of trinitrobenzoic acid is concerned, change of solvent can bring about 
a real, and very considerable, variation in the value of £. In this respect the 
reaction behaves similarly to those studied by von Halban,* Corran,* Dimroth,* 
and Wiig,* where the dependence of the value of £ on the nature of the solvent 
is, although not as pronounced as that recorded here, quite definite. Not 
only £ but also InZ for this reaction varies from solvent to solvent, and there 
is a rough proportionality between £ and InZ. 


{Solvent. 

Table IV. 

1 

E. j InZ. 

Aao* c. 

Water 

Caloiios 

29,070 

32*85 

Seoondfi''^ 
3*33 X 10-« 

AnUole 

30,730 

3M3 

1*97 X 10-’ 

Nitrobenxene (a) 

31,700 

22*34 

3*76 X 10“® 

Nitioboneena <^) 

26,320 

27*97 

6*36 X 10-* 

Nitrobenzene (y) 

34,900 

53*76 

4 07 X 10-» 

Acetophenone (a) 

24,130 

23*00 

1*26 X 10'« 

Acetophenone (B) 

26,460 

24*23 

6*79 X 10'» 

Toluene 

31,600 

27*68 

1*62 X 


It is remarkable that there is a greater difference in the rates of reaction in 
two different samples (« and y) of nitrobenzene than there is between the 
rates in any two pure solvents, i.e., the accidental variation in k and £ caused 
by impurity in this solvent exceeds in magnitude any change which can be 
induced by altering the medium designedly. It is to be observed that the 

* Loe. eit. 
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approximate parallelism existing between £ and InZ for pure solvents is found 
also for different specimens of the same solvent. The very marked change 
in the velocity of reaction and in the heat of activation caused by traces of 
impurity in nitrobenzene, while being important in itself, raises the problem 
of the mechanism of the catalytic effect. The catal 3 rst may function either 
(1) by forming a reactive complex with the reactant, thus converting the 
change into what is really a bimolccular reaction, or (2) by altering the pro- 
perties of the medium, such as the electrical properties quoted by Hohlgans.* 
The first explanation will not account for the tfradml decrease in E with 
increase in the amount of catalyst, which should merely increase the number 
of encounters between molecules without progressively changing the heat of 
activation. The second suggestion thus seems the more probable. 

The problems raised here, however, like those which have been previously 
mentioned, must be further studied by the comparison of data for as many 
different kinds of reaction as possible. 

Summary, 

The aim of this investigation has been to determine, by the study of a new 
reaction, whether constancy of rate and heat of activation with change of 
solvent can be regarded as the usual characteristic of a unimolecular reaction. 
Velocity constants have been determined for the decomposition of trinitro- 
bcnzoic acid over a temperature range of 70° C. in five solvents, viz., water, 
anisole, nitrobenzene, acetophenone and toluene. The heats of activation 
for this reaction in pure dry acetophenone, in water, and in pure dry nitro- 
benzene are 26,600, 30,000 and 36,000 calories respectively. This very 
considerable change in E with the nature of the medium is in direct contrast 
to the behaviour of nitrogen pentoxide, but the contrast is probably due to 
the difference in the types of solvent which can bo used for the two reactions. 

The rate of reaction in water is but slightly influenced by either hydrochloric 
acid or sodium hydroxide. The velocity of decomposition and the energy of 
activation are dependent on the purity of the solvent, especially with nitro- 
benzene. Careful purification and drymg of acetophenone lowers the rate 
of reaction to about one-half its previous value, and raises the critical increment 
by 1600 calories ; similar treatment with nitrobenzene causes h to decrease 
about 7000-fold and E to increase by 13,000 calories. In toluene ako, water 
acts as a powerful positive catalyst. The rate of reaction in toluene is at all 
temperatures several hundred times lower than in water. 

* Loe, ei(. 
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The Forces on a Solid Body Moving Through Viscous Fluid. 

By S. Goldstein. 

With notes in the text by J. M. Bubgers. 

(Communicated by H. Jeffreys, F.R.S. — Received October 31, 1930.) 

In a previous paper with the same title* a general theorem was stated con- 
cerning the resultant force on a solid body of any size and shape moving with 
uniform velocity U through otherwise still fluid of density p. The discussion 
then given was not sufficiently general. This was pointed out to me by Professor 
Burgers, to whom I wish to express my thanks for the great interest he has 
shown in the matter. My thanks are also due to Dr. JefEreys for valuable 
criticisms of the first draft of this paper, which has been largely rewritten in 
consequence. 

In the previous discussion the equations (P.4)t give the solution only when 
the solid body is of revolution, { and they are not sufficiently general. To 
recognise this, it is sufficient to note that they give no component of vorticity 
about the direction of the stream. 

A new discussion is therefore given below. For the connection between 
this paper and the previous one, see also p. 202, footnote. 

As before, we begin with the case of a solid body fixed in a stieam of velocily 
U, and consider the motion, supposed to have become steady, inside a surface 
S, which is at a great distance from the body in all directions. We take an 
origin of rectangular co-ordinates (x^, Xg, Xg) anywhere within the body, with 
the axis of in the direction of the velocity U. , We denote by (U -f %, Ug, 
Ug) the components of fluid velocity at the point (X|, Xg, Xg), and, assuming 

* ‘ Pno. Boy. Soo.,’ A, ml 123, pp. 216-22S (1929). 

t ReferaooM to th» pterions paper meutioiied above wiO be given in this way. Thus 
equation (P.4) and p. P.220 mean equation (4) and p. 220 of that paper respectively. 

} See Lamb’s ‘ Hydrodytuunios,’ f 340. 
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that at a great distance from the body Uj, and Ug are small, and that tiie 
squares of small quantities may be neglected, we take the equations of motion 
at a great distance to be 



(1) 

where p is the pressure. 

and V the kinematio viscosity. The equation of 

continuity is 

II 

p 

(2) 

with the convention that when a general suffix occurs twice, as in (2), summation 
for the values 1 , 2 and 3 of the suffix is implied. It follows from (1) and (2) 

that 

<1 

II 

p 

(3) 

We now obtain a particular solution of (1) and (2) if we write* 



TT 

(4) 

and 



dA 

Um = 

‘ a*/ 

(B) 

where 

v*4 = o. 

(6) 

If the complete solution is 


(7) 

then 

o 

II 

1 

(8) 

and 




(9) 

where 


(10) 


We must now consider at some length the nature of this solution, and, in 
particular, of the function 


* Lamb’s ' Hydrodynamioi,' loe. od. 
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We first note that the pressure, p, satisfies Laplace's equation, and we take 
it to have continuous second derivatives in the infinite region bounded by a 
sphere containing the solid body in its interior,* and to be regular at infinity, 
BO that it may be expanded, in this region, in a uniformly convergent series 
of solid spherical harmonics of negative degree. A value of ^ may be found 
by term by term integration of equation ( 4 ) to satisfy the condition (6) ; 
but this condition leaves indeterminate to the extent of an additive function 
of X2 and Xj satisfying Laplace’s equation. Further restrictions may therefore 
be imposed, and since must be continuous in the fluid and tend to zero at 
infinity,'!' wo might try to make d^/dx,, which is the part of «« dependent on 
<f>, satisfy the same conditions. We should find, however, that these con- 
ditions are, in general, too severe to allow of a solution being found at all ; 
and, after consideration of the nature of the solutions of the equation (8) 
satisfied by the remaining part, of the u^, we are led to imi>OBe the above 
conditions on ^ not everywhere in the fluid, but only outside tiie wake. 
Expressed mathematically, the conditions are that must be con- 

tinuous in the fluid except when Xj is positive and x^ and X3 zero, and 
must tend to zero at infinity except in the direction Xg — X3 = 0, X| 
positive. 

Methods of obtaining the general value of ^ under these conditions are easy 
to find. In the first place, differentiation of the ( 2 n — 1) solid spherical 
harmonics of degree — n with respect to x^ gives (2n — 1) solid spherical 
harmonics of degree — (n -{- 1), so that of the (2n -|- 1) solid spherical harmonics 
of degree — (n -f- 1) that p may contain, the terms in ^ corresponding to all 
except two of them are themselves solid spherical harmonics (of degree — n) ; 
and therefore are continuous, with derivatives continuous and regular at 
infinity. The two exceptional solid spherical harmonics of degree — (w + 1) 
in p are obtained from those two rational integral harmonics of degree n that 
are functions only of x, and X3 by dividing them by ^ ; and the corresponding 

terms in ^ are of degree — n and satisfy Laplace’s equation, but are not solid 

* We are concerned with the motion not everywhere outside the body^ but only at a 
sufficiently great distance from it to allow of equations (1) being approximations to the 
equations of motion. Nevertheless, for the sake of brevity, wo shall later refer to this 
region as ** in the fluid " without qualification. ' 

t We are, strictly speaking, not entitled to consider what happens at infinity, but only 
inside a surface in the interior of which the motion has become steady. The surface may, 
however, be at as great a distance from the origin as wo please, if we consider the beginniug 
of the motion to be sufficiently far in the past. The mathematical difficulty persists, but 
wiB not affect the physical conclusions. 
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spherical harmonics of degree — n. They are therefore not continuous. They 
may fairly easily be found as 




where r is the positive square roofc of i* + *a* + »8*-* 

The terms in ^ may be easily obtained othernrisc. For all solid spherical 
harmonics of negative degree can be obtained by repeated differentiation of 
r~^, and all the terms in <ft can therefore be obtained by differentiation of the 
term corresponding to 

— p/pU = (1 1) 

It will casUy be verified that 

^ — log (r — *,) (12) 


satisfies all the required conditions when p is given by (11); and the values of 
if> corresponding to other values of p may now be found by differentiation. A 
few of these values are given in the table below. 


- P/pU. 

4. 

3 (]S _ li 

1 

ftTi \r) *■* 

r 

= - *■« 

- 

dJPt\r/ r* 

f(r-x,) 


- ^3 

d‘U\r/ 

r(r-r,) 

/IN 



r» 



0*1 0*1 \r/ r* 

r* 

01 /1\ 3*.*--»* 

_*i 

0 * 1 * W “ r» 

i ^ 

._3' _ /IN 

i 4 »r__L_+ ‘ _i 

0 *. \rJ r* 

r» lr(r-x,) (r - x,)'J 

dtn\_d'n\ 3(*.’-*i*) 

« +- L 1 

0 *.*\r/ 0 *.*Vr/ 1 

r* lf(r-x,) (r 


* A fairly simple physical interpretation of these potentials can be given. For 
win be the potential of a certain system of doublets at the origin, andsinoo 




the integral gives the potential of the oorresponding line distribution of doublets stretohing 
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The value of ^ coneeponding to any value of p may be found in this way, 
and it will be seen that ^ is 8ingle-value<l,t and, in general, discontinuous. 

The pail of corresponding values of p and ^ given by (11) and (12) were 
used as fundamental values, from which all others can be derived by differentia, 
tion ; but those values themselves cannot occur. For according to (12) we 
should have 0^/dr = — t~\ and this term in the radial velocity component 
would give infinite infiow through a large sphere. Further, as we shall see, 
the inflow calculated from the w-terms must always be finite. 

Before passing to a consideration of Wf, it remains to point out that the 
solution for ^ corresponding to a given p is unique. This we prove as follows. 
If is the difference of two solutions, d4>'/dxi is zero, and is a function 
only of and z,. If tends to minus infinity, z, and x, remaining constant, 
d^'fdx^ and d^'jdx^ must tend to zero ; but since they are independent of Z| 
they will remain constant, and must therefore be identically zero, so that 
must be independent of Zj, z^ and z,. 

We must now consider the ts,, and we note first that u, =s 
must be finite and continuous in the fluid (with flnite and continuous deriva- 
tives) and tend to zero at infinity. Hence to^ may be divided into two parts, 
w/ and w", each of which satisfies (8) and (9), and of which the latter, w", 
satisfies the conditions of continuity and the conditions at infinity separately, 
while the former, w/, cancels out the discontinuities in d^/0Z(. 

Now «>/', being a continuous solution of (8) tending to zero at infinity in alt 

along the x^-azis from the origin to plus infinity. In particular, iVy/r* gives the potential 
of a simple doublrt along the r^-aids at the origin, and the corresponding value of 
namely, Za/r(r — Zt), is the potential of the corresponding line doublet stretching from the 
origin along the Zi-axis to plus infinity. Ag^, a doublet has the same potential as a 
vortex filament bounding an infinitely small plane uea if the strength of the doublet is 
equal to the product of the area and the stmngtili of the vortex, and the doublet is ahmg 
the normal to the area. It follows that a line doublet, stretching to infinity in one direction, 
has the same potential as a “ hotse-shoe ” vortex (of the type encountered in approximate 
aerofoil theory), of infinitesimal breadth, if the strength of the doublet per unit length is 
equal to the product of the strength of the vortex and the breadtii of the “ hmse-shoe ” : 
and *t/r{r — z,) is the potential of such a horse-shoe ” vortex, with the “ trailing " 
vortices along the sxis Xi from the origin to plus Infinity, and the “ bound ” vortex of 
infinitesimal span, along the Zg-axis. This last result was oommunioated to me by Professor 
Burgers without proof . 

t Since ^ is single-valued, it foUows from the disoussion in the previous paper that for 
flow past a body of revolution with its axis along the stream, there would be no diculation 
round a circuit at a great distance cutting the wake at right angles, and iro lift in steady 
motion, or no average lift in quasi-periodic or turbulent motion (which is what we should 
expect for a body of revolution). 
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diieotions, is of order at infinity, just as, if there are no sources of 

sound at infinity, the solulion of the equation of sound propagation is of order 
e*^Jr. Thus w/' is insensible except when r — is small or moderate. 
Also the outflow through a largo sphere calculated from this part of the fluid 
velocity must be finite, and could not balance an infinite infiow calculated 
from ^ — log (f — ajj). 

We shall now show how to calculate w/ term by term so that its discon- 
tinuities cancel out those in ; and we shall begin with the case in which 
^ as — 1(^ (r — Xj), and derive the solutions corresponding to other values of 
^ by differentiation, as before. We have, however, already stated (and the 
proof of the statement will be completed below) that the term — log (r — x^) 
cannot occur in so that the solution in this case will not be completed. 

Now if 

p— 

~ ds. (13) 

* » 

where 

« = r — »i. (14) 

then 

a;. «-*<--«■> _ x, e"* <---■> .j.. 

dxi r * dXf r r — x^ * dx^ r r — x^ ’ 

so that if 

w/ = 8«j;/ax„ (16) 


the singularities in ts/ cancel out the singularities in d^jdxf when ^ is. 
- log (f - Xi). 

Also 

= (17)1 

BO that satisfies (8), but 


dw/ 

•dx^ 







(18> 


so that (9) is not satisfied. To complete the solution we should have to add on 
to w/ a continuous solution of (8), with 8<a//dX| equal and opposite to the value 
given by (18). This we shall not do, nor shall we consider the question of the 
existence of such a solution, for the reason given above. 

Now, corresponding to the first three values of ^ in the table on p. 201, we 
should begin by writing. 


w/ = d^^ldXf dx„ 


(19) 
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with y s 1, 2 or 3 respectively. This would satisfy (8), and would give 


3a:, SiFy \ r / ’ 


( 20 ) 


so that the solution is completed by adding on to (19) 

w/ = 2fe-*‘'-''7r, (21) 

which also satisfies (8). It is to be noticed that in this way we have obtained 
Oseen’s fundamental solution, quoted by Professor Burgers below (p. 206). 
Solutions for corresponding to other values of ^ may now be found by 
differentiating (19) and (21). It will be seen that part of te/ is the gradient of 
a single-valued function {cp. (19) ) ; that the remaining part is continuous in 
the fluid (cp. (21) ) ; and that w/ and its derivatives and the x, -derivatives 
of Wf' and are also continuous in the fluid. 

Lastly, we remark that w/ is of order e~* at infinity, and that the term 

in 'w/ necessary to complete the solution begun in equations (13) to (18), 
being a continuous solution of (8) vanishing at infinity, would in any case be 
of this order ; so that the outflow through a large sphere calculated from 
would be finite. This completes the proof of the statement previously made, 
that the term — log (r — - in ^ cannot occur. 

We now turn to the formula for the lift. We shall denote the vorticity com- 
ponents by ; the resultant of the fluid pressures on the solid in the direction 
X, by Vf ; and the angle made by the radius vector with the axis of X| by 6. 
We are going to integrate over the surface S, which is at a great distance 
from the origin in all directions. 

Then from equations (P.44), (P. 45) and (P.46) 

F, = J (— n,p + |ini§, — pn,5i — pUni«,)dS. (22) 


Now ^ is of order at infinity. If S cuts the wake at right an^es, 

ng and ng vanish with 0. Hence 

J **8 ( 2 ^) 

vanishes in the limit. Also 

= ( 24 ) 

and, since dwjdxi contains terms of order e"* and (1 — cos 6)^* 

at infinity. 


( 26 ) 
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vanishes in the limit. Again, in the limit, 

vanishes, so that 




8i/’i 


dwx 

dx. 


)dS, 


(27) 


wbich vanishes identically, being continuous and single-valued (cp. 
equations (P.31) to (P.33) ). Thus, in the limit, 


Again 

and 

in the limit, so that 


f(«. 53-»8 5,)<iS = 0. 

p = — — pU (Wi — IT,), 

j" njWjdS = 0 

F, =s — pU I (njUg — n,M,) dS. 


(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

( 31 ) 


This is the result required. In calculating the integral vre may omit the terms 
in d^/dx/ together with that part of the which is the gradient of a single 
valued function, since for these terms the integral vanishes. And since 


I figWi dS (32) 

vanishes, we may write 

F, 3= — pU I tiiWg d8, (33) 

whoe the discontinuous part of w, omitted. 

We may also briefly notice the revised calculation of the drag. From 
equations (P.28), (P.29) and (P. 35) 


since 


As before. 


F, = j (— itip + (inaSs — — pU«iMi) dS, 

j = 0. 

j(ti,5.-n,ydS 


(34) 

(36) 


(36) 
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vanishes in the limit if 8 oats the wake at right angles. Substituting 


for p, we find 

— pU di^jdxi 


] 

Fj = — pU 1 n,Wi dS, 

(37) 

which is the result required. 

For the inflow along the wake is 




(38) 

and 

j + Wa^s) dS 

(39) 

vanishes in the limit. 



In the previous paper the solution adopted made ^3 = 0. In this con- 
nection Professor Burgers wrote, “ According to the Lanohester-Frandtl 
theory, lifting force is always connected with the appearance of vortices 


stretching out in the direction of the a^-axis of the general flow U). 

Oseen's expressions, on the other hand, ^ve such a system of vortices, as 
will be seen when we look at the formuke 



(40) 

« Jo a 

(41) 

— 1 (i = i) ^ 

= 0 {i^k) y 

(42) 


which constitute a special solution of Oseen’s equations (Oseen’s ’Hydro* 
dynamik,’ pp. 31-33). They describe the motion that will arise when a force 
with components equal to acts in the fluid at the origin. Let ns take, 

for instance, = 0, A3 =s 0, Ay 7$ 0. Then 


Now 







hence we find apprmdmately (neglecting terms of order r~*) : 

5i=:2A,ib,e-*fr-‘'>/r*. 


( 43 ) 

( 44 ) 


(46) 
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For a negative force A, (the reaction of a lifting force), we have > 0 
for Zf negative and < 0 for Zg positive, so that we get a distribution of 
vortices of a general type reminding us immediately of the Lanchcster-Prandtl 
system.” 

The general formula for the lift may be illustrated from the case discussed 
by Professor Burgers, when a force 8n(t acts at the origin in the direction of the 
axis of Zg. For then, according to (33), 

Fj/pU == - I dS. (46) 

Taking 9 to be a sphere, we have 

F 2 /PU = — I f 2e“''’<‘'“*‘"*>fcoe0sm OdOdcr. (47) 

Jo Jo 

The integrand is sensible only when 6 is small, and on working out the integral 
by the method on p. F.220, we find 

F,/pU =- — 4n/&, (48) 

or 

F, = — Sjtpi, (49) 

the reaction of the force acting on the fluid at the origin. 

Professor Burgers writes, concerning this last calculation and the similar 
calculation for the drag : " It shows that the theorem is true for a single 
force. Hence it also applies to a system of forces, provided the surface S is 
taken so great that the points of application of all forces lie within it. Now 
the hydrodynamioal equations can be written 

where 

= (61) 

Here tiie represent the external forces. As, however, on account of the 
equation of continuity 

= («/«<) (52) 

and therefore 

jY,dT = |x,dT, (63) 

the resultant of the apparent forces ” Y( which appear in Oseen’a equations 
is equal to the resultant of the (real) external forces X^. So, with the aid of 
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some suppositions regarding a sufficiently fast convergence of the integrals^ 
the theorem can be extended to the case when the real (quadratic) equations 
are applied. 

Lastly, the action of a body on a fluid can be represented by a system of 
forces acting on its surface, the interior of the body being replaced by fluid at 
rest. The system of forces will be rather intricate (it may be that we have to 
introduce infinitely great positive and negative tangential forces, acting 
infinitely near to each other, in order to prevent any diffusion of the motion to 
the interior), but the resultant of the system at any rate is equal and opposite 
to the resistance*. As now we have the case of an unlimited field, the former 
considerations can be applied. This gives a second proof of the theorem.”* 

One last remark — about turbulent motion in the wake. Miss L. M, Swain 
has pointed outf that according to Prandtrs theory of turbulence the width 
of the wake behind a body of revolution at large distances from the body varies 
as r* and the velocity in the wake as r“*, whereas on the theory considered 
here and in the previous paper the width of the wake varies as r* and velocity 
in the wake as The discrepancy is not surprising, for whereas Prandtl 
neglects the purely viscous drag and retains only the ” apparent turbulent 
stresses,” quadratic in the velocities, what has been assumed here is that if 
we go far enough away we must eventually come to a region where the purely 
viscous drag, being linear in the velocities, must predominate. The distance 
required for this will be enormous. 

* “ It may be pointed out that the analogue in two-dimensional motion of the drag 
formula hero obtained (first given by Filon) seems to be in contradiotion with a result 
obtained by Zeilon (* K. Svenska Vetensk. Handl.,* vol. 1, No. 1, p. 17 (1924) ). Zoilon 
gives for the drag JJ where v is the velocity in the wake at a great distance 

from the body, measured relative to the fluid at infinity, and the integration is to exUmd 
over a section of the wake. For the circular cylinder Zeilon obtains for the drag 
0*657 . 2paV^, where a is the radius of the cylinder, whereas the inflow along the wake 
is found to be (n — 2) . 2aV. The discrepancy will form the subject of a future paper.** 
(See * Proc. Acad./ Amsterdam, vol. 33, p. 504 (1930),f (J. M. B.) 

t ‘Pro(!. Roy. Soc./ A, vol. 125, p. 666 (1929). 
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The Magnetic Susceftihilily of Binary Systems of Organic lAquids. 

By Misa V. C. G. Trew, Ph.D., and James F. Spencee, D.Sc., Ph.D., Bedford 
College, University of London. 

(Communicated by W. Wilson, F.R.S. — Received December 23, 1030.) 

Iniroilvction. 

From the results of a large number of measurements with organic compounds 
Pascal* has shown that the magnetic susceptibility of straight chain substances 
may be calculated from the susceptibilities of the constituent atoms, except in 
those cases where double or treble linkings occur. In such cases the sus- 
ceptibility may lie calculated if due allowance is made for the constitutive 
effect of the multiple bonds. It would therefore appear that the magnetic 
susceptibility of a mixture of two organic liquids should be capable of calcula- 
tion, by the mixture law, from the values of its components. 

It has, however, been shown by many investigators, dealing with widely 
differing properties of organic liquids, that mixtures of these substances do not 
in most cases obey the simple mixture law. On the contrary, it is very 
difficult to find two liquids, which on mixing give a value for any physical 
property that is exactly the moan of those of its constituents. Several physical 
properties of organic liquids are similar to magnetic susceptibility, in that the 
property of the compound is largely an additive function of those of the con- 
stituent atoms and the linkings in tins molecule. The investigation of many 
properties of liquid mixtures, such as vapour pressure, density, refractive index, 
dielectric constant, specific heat and othc*r thermal quantities has shown that 
in the case of a large number of binary mixtures of organic liquids the value of 
a particular property differs from that calculat€*d by the mixture law bec^ause 
of the influence of other factors such as, for example, intermolecular forces 
which bring about association, dissociation, and, in some oases, molecular 
compound formation. The examination of curves in which the value of the 
property under consideration is plotted against the molecular composition of 
the mixture frequently furnishes evidence of the existence of association, 
dissociation, and compound formation in such binary mixtures. 

The present investigation has been carried out with the object of ascertaining 
whether or no magnetic susceptibility is a property from which conclusions, 

* Pasool, * Ann. Phys. Chem.,’ vol. 10, p. 631 (1000) ; * Gompt. Bend..’ vol. 149, pp, 
342, 600 (1000) ; ' BnU. Soo. Chim.,* vol. 5, pp. 1160 (1009) ; and voK 7, p. 17 (1910). 

voin axxi.— a. p 
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aimilar to those indicated above, may be drawn, and also, in the event of such 
dednotions being possible whether magnetic sosoeptibility is a property 
peculiarly suitable for such determinalionB. 

M^od of Meaturemeni and Pr^ration of Materialo. 

The measurements of the susceptibility were made by means of a slightly 
modified Curie-Gheneveau magnetic balance,* as described previously. Water 
was the substance of comparison and was taken as having a mass susceptibility 
at room temperature of — 0*72 X 10~*. The density measuranents were 
made by means of a small stoppered pyknometer of either 2 c.c. or 10 c.c 
capacity. All the recorded results are the mean of five closdy agreeing ezperi* 
mental values. The materials used were the purest obtainable and in every 
case were submitted to a rigorous purification and fractional distillation. The 
density of the fraction of correct boiling point was then determined and, if on 
redistillation the density was sensibly imchanged, the fraction was accepted 
as pure and used for the prqmration of the mixtures. Ethyl acetate and 
diethyl ether were specially prepared from pure materials and purified as above. 
Table 1 gives the boiling point and density of the pure substances. 

Table I. 



Boiling point. 

Benaity. 

Acetone 

Benzene 

Bromoform 

Carbon tetrachloride 

Chloroform 1 

ZK-ethyl ether j 

Ethyl aoetate 

Ethylene diohloride 

Pyndine 

Trichloroethylene 

66 16*-6e-26” (700 mm.) 

79 0^-801“ (766 mm.) 

160-3M60-6*(769mm.) 

76-70®(754mm.) 

61-l'*-ei-2'’(760mm.) 

34-3“ (760 mm.) 

77"3'’-77>«°(764mm.) 

83-0°-83-6‘‘(7C4mm.) 

116-0’-lie>3°(7e0mm.) 

88 0®{768mm.) 

d - 0*79724 

d (l8*6®-4“) « 0*8763 
d (19"-4*) « 2*8937. 
d(l9«-4®) = 1-6961 
d(16®-4‘*) = 1-4986 
d(14®-4®) -0*7213 
d (32®-4«) ^ 0*8966 
d(16'’Hi®) - 1*2696 
d(18-6*-4'*) - 0*9861 
d(16®-4") « 1*4726 


The mixtures used in the measurements were made in a progressive series 
starting with the pure constituent A and passing through mixtures containing 
approximately 10, 20, 30, etc., per cent, of B and finishing with the pure con- 
stituent B. The liquids were added to one another in approximately the 
required amounts from burettes and tiie actual weight obtained by two 
weighings. The mixtures, after preparation, were preserved for a few days 
before they were measured to allow equilibrium to establish itself. Table 11 
(xmtains the mass susceptibilities of the pure liquids used. 

* J(An end Speimr, ' Pnw. Boy. Boo.,' A, vol. 116, p. 61 (1937). 
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Aoetoiie 

Bemsene 

Bromoform 

Carbon tetraohlorldo 

Chloroform 

Di-ethyl ether 

Ethyl acetate 

Ethylene <liohloride 

Pyridine 

Triohloro-ethyleno 


t (16-8®)* 

Kint 

' (iWf 

r (O**)* 
I(l5*)t 

I (15")t 


* lehwara, * Soi. Rep. Tdhoku Imp. Univ./ vol. 3, p. 303 (1014), vol. 5, p. 53 (1916), and roL 
6. p. 233 (1020). 

t Paaoal, ‘(jompt. Rond./ vol. 152, pp. 862, 1010 (1011) ; ' Bull. Soc. Ghim.,' vol. 0, pp. 0, 
79, 134, 177, 336 (1011) and vol. 10, pp. 800, 868 (1011). 

} Pascal, * Compt. Rend.,' vol. 147, pp. 56, 242, 742 (1008), vol. 148, p. 413 (1000), vol. 150, 
p. 1167 (1010) ; ' Bull. Soc. Chim.,’ vol. 7, pp. 17, 45 (1910) ; * Ann. Ghim. Phye.,* voL 10, p. 
10 ( 1010 ). 

The mass or specific susceptibilities are given in the first column as deter- 
mined hy us ; the second column contains the molecular susceptibilities calcu- 
lated from the values in column 1, the third and fourth columns contain the 
same quantities determined by other observers and the last column contains 
the values of the molecular susceptibility calculated from Pascal’s atomic 
susceptibility values. With the exception of acetone the present values are 
much closer to the calculated values than those of other observers, whilst 
there is considerable agreement between our value for bromoform and that of 
Pascal, but a great divergence from the calculated value. 

Benzene-Ethylene dichloride Mixtures. 

Both density and mass susceptibility are plotted against molecular com- 
position in fig. 1 and straight line curves obtained, which indicates that this 
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pair of liquids obeys tiie miznre law at the experimental temperature (18° 
to 20°). In this case, therefore, ideal mixtures are formed, from which it is 
to be deduced that neither liquid influences the density or the susoeptibilily 
of the other to a measurable extent. The property-composition curves for 
refractive index,* heat of vaporiaation,t specific heat,:( compressibility,! 
and vapour pressure* are all straight lines and therefore confirm the con- 
clusion that benzene and ethylene dichloride form ideal mixtures. 


Carbon TetnuMoride-Ethyl acetaite MiMures. 

Density and susceptibility arc, as before, plotted against molecular com- 
position and again, fig. 2, straight line curves are obtained, which would 



¥ia. 2. 


appear to show that this pair of liquids form ideal mixtures. The evidence, 
however, from measurements of other physical properties is not so definite. 
The curves for refractive index, || density,^ and dielectric constant^ deviate 
slightly from the straight line whilst tilie vapour pressure curve|| deviate 
widely. The evidence taken as a whole indicates that solutions of carbon 
tetrachloride and ethyl acetate are not strictly ideal, although almost so, with 
respect to certain properties. It is probable that the mixture deviates slightly 
frmn the mixture law and the molecules of the two substances on mixing 

* 2a«jdBki, ‘ Z. Phys. Cihem.,' vol. 86, p. 129 (1900).^ 
t Paust, * Z. Phys. Chem.,' voL 118, p. 482 (1924). 
f Sohuba and Hook, ‘ Z. Phya. Chem.,’ voL 86, p. 446 (1919). 

$ Doleulek and Spiedd, ‘ Z. Plqra. Chem.,’ vol. 94, p. 72 (1920). 

II Zaenddd. fee. cit. 

^ Krohma and IK^Uiama, ' J. Amer. Chem. Soo.,’ vcd. 49, p. 2408 (1927). 
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exert a small attractive or repulsive force on one another which is r^eoted in 
some at the phTsical properties more than in others. 

Benzene-Ethyl acetate Mixtures. 

Susceptibility and density values when plotted against molecular com- 
position give curves, fig. 3, which deviate markedly from the straight line to 



0 

Com^ttlfn (n fMtt /ter cent Stnjene 


Fxo. 3. 

which an ideal solution should conform. The divergence is much greater in 
the case of susceptibility than in the case of density, consequently it would 
appear that susceptibility is a property more suitable for examining the change 
which has occurred on mixing than density, and since the effect is a decrease 
in the diamagnetism of the mixture.it would appear that in some way the 
eleotronio orbit systems of one or both of the constituents is, in the mixture, 
in a more unbalanced condition than it is in the pure liquid. The dennty 
our^ agrees well with that obtained by Lineberger* when note is taken of the 
fact that his values were obtained at 25°. 

Measurements of viscosity, and dielectric constant show wmilar deviationB 
from the mixture law, consequently all the physical propwties measured point 
to the same result, namely, that the mixtures of this pair of liquids are non- 
ideal. 

Benzene-Carbon tetrachloride Mixtures. 

The curves for mixtures of benzene and carbon tetradiloride, fig. 4, show a 
marked deviation from the steaight line curves, this deviation from the ideal 
is diown also in a decided manner by the composition-property curves for 


* lineberger, * Amar. J. SoL,’ voL 3, p. 331 (1396). 
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visoosily,* * * § didflotrio constant, f qieciflc heat,| heat of mixing, | compressibilityl) 
and vapour pressore,^ whereas the refractive index** gives an almost straight 
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Fig. 4. 


line curve. Hence it appears that these liquids are in no sense normal liquids, 
the fact that the refractive index curve would seem to point to the contrary 
is relatively unimportant for the refractive index is somewhat insensitive to 
the changes which may occur on mixing liquids except in those cases where 
tiiere is tiie formation of compounds. None of the liquid systems described 
so far show any signs of compound formation. 

Pyridine-lVater Mixtures. 

Plotting the susceptibility and density respectively against the molecular 
composition, fig. 6, gives curves deviating widely from those calculated by the 
mixture law. Both curves show a decided maximum at 25 moles per cent, 
of pyridine. Before considering the significance of these maxima it will be well 
to consider the work done on other physical properties of mixtures of pyridine 
and water. Dunstan, Thole and Huntft measured the densities at 25° C. and 
obtained a curve showing a series of definite breaks ; they also obtained a 
viscouty-composition curve showing the same breaks. The breaks were taken, 

* Thnrpe and Rodger, ‘ J. Ghem, Soo.,’ vd. 71, p. 300 (1807). 

t Uneberger, ‘ Z. Phyi. Owm.,* vd. 31, p. 181 (1896). 

SohnbD, ' Z. Plqrs. Ghem.,’ vol. 86, p. 800 (1014). ' 

§ Band, * Bull Soo. Ghim.,* voL 17, p. 328 (1016). 

II Ddesalek and Sidedel, loe. dC. 

^ Haywood, * J. Amer. Ghem. Soo.,’ vol. 8, p. 004 (1800). 

** Zawidaki, loe. dt. ; Hubbard. ' Z. Phys. Ghem..’ voL 74. p. 807 (1010). 
tt Dnnstan, Ihole and Hunt. ’ J. Ghem. Soo.,* p. 1788, vd. 01 (1007). 
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by them, to indicate the existence of a series of hydrates in aqueous solutions 
of pyridine. Hartley, Thomas and Appleby* repeated the dentity and 
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* Hartley, Thomas sad Appleby, * J. Ohem. Soe.,' p. SS8 vol. 83 (1908). 
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viscosity measurements of aqueous solutions of pyridine and obtained un- 
symmetrical smooth curves showing no breaks (fig. 6) and from their results 
deduce the existence of a single hydrate of pyridine, G5H5N . 2HsO in the 
solutions at 0® C. and 25® C., the experimental temperatures. The density 
curve in the present work shows no breaks and it also shows a single maximum ; 
there is also a single maximum and no breaks in the susceptibility curve. The 
evidence for the existence of a single hydrate and against the view of Dunstan, 
Thole and Hunt* is therefore very strong. The maximum on the density and 
susceptibility curves lies, however, at 26 moles per cent, pyridine, which does 
not, at first sight, appear to correspond with the formula C5H^N . 2V.fi as 
established by Hartley, Thomas and Appleby .f Such a compound would 
require 33*3 moles per cent, pyridine. Considerable light is thrown on this 
divergence by plotting the density at 0° C., 16® C. and 86® C. when it will be 
seen (fig. 6) that the maximum shifts toward lower pyridine content with 
elevation of temperature. At 0® C. the maximum almost corresponds with the 
compound C5H5N . 2H,0, whilst at 25® C. it corresponds with less than 20 
moles per cent, pyridine. A clearer indication of the composition of the 
compound to which the maximum is due is obtained by plotting the deviation 
of the density and susceptibility from the value calculated by the mixture 
law against the composition. In this way the effect of the relative temperature 
coefficients of water and pyridine is eliminated. This was done by reading 
the density and susceptibility values from the straight line joining the values 
for the two constituents and subtracting the value from the experimental value. 

The density curves at 0® C. and 25® C. are plotted from the values of Hartley, 
Thomas and Appleby, and those at 16® C, are newly determined values. It will 
be seen that the maximum divergence lies above 30 moles per cent, pyridine 



ex-j — I — I — L I j I 

0 nao 8 o#o 90 cAWio«ioo 
CoTn^oiirian MeiUs fur cent Pyridine, 


Fxo. 7. 

* Dunstan, Thole and Hunt, - J. Chem. Soo.,* p. 1728, vd, 21 (1907). 
t Hartl^, Thomas and Appleby, < J. Chem. Soo.,’ p. 638, vo/. 93 (1908). 
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and on plotting the valaos (fig. 7 ) the maximum is seen to correspond, within 
the limits of experimental error, with the compound C 5 H 5 N . 2H,0. The 
susceptibility values are known for one temperature only, 15° C. ; on calculating 
the deviation of these values, as in the case of the density, figures are obtained 
which, when plotted against the molecular composition, give a curve (fig. 8 ) 
with a maximum at the composition corresponding with G|HfN . 2H,0. The 



Fiu. 8. 

results obtained from the density and susceptibility curves are confirmed by 
the property-composition curves for refractive index,* volume contraction, f 
vapour pressure,* and viscosity deviation, t all of which have a maximum at 
33*33 moles per cent, pyridine. Consequently the evidence for the existence 
of the compound CgH^N . 2 H |0 in solution is exceedingly strong. 

Acetone-Chioroform Mixtures. 

Both the density and susceptibility curves (fig. 9) for mixtures of acetone and 
chloroform show a marked deviation, the divergence from the value calculated 
on the basis of the mixture law is 2*56 per cent, in the case of tlw density, 
whilst in the case of the susceptibility the value changes from diamagnetic to 
paramagnetic with changing composition, indicating that a frmdamental 
change has taken place in the solution. The maximum for both density and 
susceptibility lies at 60 moles per cent., thus pointing to the presence of a 
compound formed from one molecule of acetone and one molecule of chloro- 
form. Since a considerable amount of heat was evolved in the preparation of 
the mixtures it appears likely that a definite chemical reaction has taken place 

* Zawidski, loe. eU, 

t Denison, * Tnas. Faraday 800.,’ voL 8, p. 20 (1012) ; da Lsttre, ' J. Chim. Phys.,' 
ToL24,p,280(1027). 
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between the oonstitaents. In 1881 Willgerodt* caused these two substances 
to combine in the presence of potassium hydroxide to form a very pale yellow 



Fra. 0. 


crystalline solid to which he attributed the formula (CH 3 ) 2 . C(OH)C Clj. A 
quantity of this compound was prepared and examined. It was found to 
melt at 97° C. and to have a density d (16°-4°) ss 0*666 and a specific susoepti* 
bility + 2*664 x 10"*. The strongly paramagnetic character of the com- 
pound indicates that its presence in mixtures of acetone and chloroform is 
likely, for these mixtures have akeady been shown to be paramagnetic. 
Assuming, for the moment, that this and no other compound is present in the 
mixtures, since the specific susceptibility of all three constituents is known 
and also the specific susceptibility of the mixture, it becomes a mere matter 
of arithmetic to calculate the composition of each mixture. 

From these figures a mass action constant may be calculated ; the average 
value of A is 27*5, and whilst the value obtained cannot be regarded as really 
constant, still the values are all of the same order, and considering the very 
approximate nature of the calculation the figures may be looked upon as 
constant. An attempt was made to isolate the compound from the mixtures 
by distillation, but only acetone and chloroform distilled over leaving no 
residue. To test whetiier or no Willgerodt’s compound is present in the 
mixtures a quantity of the compound was dissolved in a mixture of acetone 
and chloroform and distilled, when the solvents both passed over leaving the 
compound unchanged. From which it is to be concluded that whatever the 
nature of the acetone-chloroform compound in the mixture, it is most certainly 
not Willgerodt's compound. The evidence shows that both compounds have 
the same empirical formula, and the fact that a mass action constant can be 


* Wmgnodt, ‘ Ber. CSiem. Qes.,’ toI. U, ^ 2iSl (1881) ; ibU., voL 16^ p. 1S86 (1888). 
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deduced by using the susceptibility value of Willgerodt’s compound would seem 
BO indicate that both compounds have the same susceptibility. Hence it 
would appear that in the mixture of acetone and chloroform we have a co* 
ordination compound of one molecule of acetone with one molecule of chloro- 
form which decomposes on distillation and that Willgerodt’s compound, having 
a different structure, is stable. Willgerodt assigns the formula (CH 3 )tC . 
(OH)C . CI 3 that is a, oc, a, trichloro-^-hydroxy-^ dimethyl propane, to his 
compound. The molecular susceptibility of a compound of this formula, 
calculated on the basis of Pascal’s atomic susceptibilities is Xx — — 116*4 X 
10~*, whereas the measured value is xu = + 454*7 x 10 ~*. The difference 
between these two values can only bo explained by the compound having a 
constitution different from that assigned to it by Willgerodt. The fact that 
the susceptibility is paramagnetic indicates that the compound has an un- 
balanced electron orbit system. It may also bo remarked hero that very few 
paramagnetic organic compounds are known, and this compound has the largest 
paramagnetio susceptibility of any organic compound yet measured. 

Property-composition curves of mixtures of acetone and chloroform for 
boiling point,* heat of vaporisationf and vapour pressure* also indicate the 
existence of a molecular compound. Further, cryoscopic measurements} 
show that a compound is present in mixtures of acetone and chloroform. 


Acdone-Bronwform. 

Since a compound is formed between acetone and chloroform on mixing it 
is to be expected that acetone and bromoform should form a similar derivative. 
Both density and susceptibility curves for mixtures of acetone and bromoform 
(fig. 10 ) confirm this view. The divergence of the density-composition curve 
for these mixtures firom the straight line is greater than that of any other 
system examined, amounting to 6 per cent, at the maximum. The maximum 
in both the density and susceptibility curves lies at 50 moles per cent., indicating 
the existence in the solution of a compound of one molecule of acetone with one 
molecule of bromoform. A compound of this type has been described by 
Willgerodt,§ but we were unable to prepare the compound in a sufficiently 
pure condition to determine its susceptibility and density. Other phjrsical 

* Thayer. * J. Phye. Ghern., p. 38 (1890). 

t Faort, ‘ Z. Pl^. Ghem., vol. 118. p. 482 (1024). 

{ Madgin Ptel sad Briscoe, * J. Oiem. Soo.,* p. 707 (1928). ' 

S Willgerodt, * Ber. Plqw. Qes..’ vol 14, p. 2461 (1881). 
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properties of this series of mixtures do not appear to have been investigated 
mid are now under investigation in this laboratory. 



Com^Mirttn in tUU* fter ocnr AttUnt 
Fro. 10. 

Diethyl Ether-ChJortform. 

The curves (fig. 11) representii^ the change of density and magnetic sus- 
ceptibility for mixtures of ether and chloroform are similar to those obtained 
for acetone and chloroform. The deninty curve deviates at the maximum 
3-6 per cent, from the straight line, but in this case the deviations are in the 
opposite direction, being less than the value calculated from the mixture law. 
The susceptibility curve shows a very pronounced maximum which may be 



0 wjawwsatfWtoKiMa 
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taken to indicate the existence of a compound in solution. The maximum lies 
at the equi-molecular composition, hence it would appear that the compound 
is formed by the co-ordination of one molecule of ether with one molecule of 
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(Morofonn. Since di-ethyl ether is known to be highly polymerised* it would 
appear that the density curve indicates that a dissociation of complex ether 
molecules takes place on mixing with chloroform. Further evidence of the 
formation of a compound is furnished by the fact that the susceptibility curve- 
passes into the paramagnetic region. The existence of a compound in these 
mixtures is also indicated by the composition-property curves in the case of 
the dielectric constant and the volume contractionf on mixing. 

Aeetone-TricMoroe^ylene. 

The constituents of these mixtures arc a highly reactive and unsaturated 
substance, trichloroethylene and a reactive substance, acetone. Cons(;- 
quently it would appear likely that a molecular compound of the two substances 
should be formed. The density curve, fig. 12, shows a considerable deviation 



Conjunlion flAts ]ttr cent Trichlcrethyltnt 
Fro. 12. 

from the calculated curve, the amount at the maximum being 3-0 per cent. 
Heat was generated on mixing the liquids. The susceptibility curve also 
shows a marked maximum. The maximum in both curves lies at the com- 
position 60 moles per cent. The evidence points, therefore, to the presence of 
a compound of one molecule of acetone with one molecule of trichloroethylene 
in the solutions. The physical properties of trichloroethylene have been 
little investigated and no measurements are recorded of the properties of the 
qrstem acetone-trichloroethylene, consequently there is no support from 
other work on the present conclusion. 


* Holnas, ‘ J. Ohnn. 8oo.,* voL 89, p. 791 (1906), vol. 91, p. 1606 (1907), voL 96, p. 
1919 (1909), Tol. lOS, p. 2147 (1918). 
t Dolesslek and Sohnln, ' Z. Plqps. Chem.,’ voL 83, p. 45 (1913). 
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Table III. — ^Dietbyl Ether-Acetone. 




Percentage 
composition moles. 

Density. 

Mms 

MttoeptibUity. 



CHaCO . CH,. 

CgHg • 0 > C|H|i 

d (16®-4*»). 

X.10-. 

Aoetone 


100 00 

0-00 

0-7973 

-1*239 

Mixture 

I 

M-04 

6-96 

0-7899 

-1-215 


II 

80-86 

13- U 

0*7840 

0-000 

*» 

III 

74-36 

26-64 

0-7737 

+0*169 

»» 

IV .. . 

64-99 

35 01 

0-7662 

+0-193 

»» 

V 

A616 

43-86 

0-7585 

+0-195 . 


VI 

44-19 

65-81 

0-7616 

+0-162 

s» 

vir .. . . 

1 34-73 

65-27 

0-7429 

+0*129 

s« 

VIII 

24*99 

75-01 

1 0-7370 

+0-006 

tf 

IX 

' 11-47 

88-53 

I 0-7280 

-0-443 

Ether . 


0-00 

100-00 

0-7213 

—0*817 


The density curve, fig. 13, for this mixture shows a maximaiu deviation of 
0*7 per cent., whilst the susceptibility curve shows a much greater deviation 
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and passes into the paramagnetic re^on. Both curves indicate that some 
very fundamental change has taken place on mixing the constituents. The 
fact that the density curve lies below the straight line calculated from the 
miztoie law indicates a dissociation of one or both of the constituents and 
since they are both associated in the unmixed state* this is not unlikely. The 
susceptibility curve, however, since it has its maximum in the paramagnetic 
region, suggests something more fundamental than a dissociation, and since 
the maximum ocours at 50 moles per cent, it would appear likely that a co- 


* Holmes, loe. oA. 
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ordinated compound is formed between one molecule of acetone and one 
molecule of ether. Most of the proper^-composition curves for this pair of 
liquids deviate widely from the straight line curve, particularly the heat of 
mudng* and the volume contraction, both of which have a maximum at 60 
moles per cent. Specific heat,t boiling pointy and vapour pressuref curves 
confirm the conclusion of compound formation. 

Diethyl Ether-Bromoform. 

A series of mixtures of ether and bromoform were prepared in which a 
reaction commenced, bromine being liberated, as soon as the two liquids were 
mixed. This reaction occurred also when the mixture was protected from 
light, but not so rapidly as in daylight. After keeping one of the yellow 
solutions in the dark for 24 hours the bromine had disappeared but in its place 
hydrogen bromide had appeared. Consequently no measurements were 
made of either density or susceptibility for this series of mixtures. The 
chemical action is being examined by a study of the velocity of the process. 

Conclusions. 

The results recorded show that, in general, the magnetic susceptibility of 
mixtures of organic liquids does not follow the simple mixture law, although 
in a few cases a straight lino is found to represent the relationship between 
molecular composition and mass susceptibility. Hence it follows that measure* 
ments of the specific susceptibility furnish evidence from which deductions 
may be drawn as to whether or no physical and chemical changes occur on 
mixing two organic liquids. The mixtures examined fall into throe groups 
exactly as in the case of measurements of odier physical properties (i) ideal 
pairs, which obey the mixture law and which undergo neither chemical or 
physical change on mixing ; (ii) pairs which deviate slightly from the mixture 
law, and in which a physical change occurs on mixing ; and (iii) pairs which 
deviate markedly from the mixture law and in which chemical changes occur 
on mixing. 

Magnetic susceptibility is a property which is very sensitive to small changes 
in the physical and chemical nature of a substance and consequently when a 
marked change occurs very large deviations are obtained from the mixture 
law. Although this property is considered by Pascal to bo additive, so much 

* Sameshima, ' J. Aner. Ghent. Soo.,’ vol. 40, p. 1482 (1018). 
t Sohulse^ * Z. Phys. Ghem.,’ vd. 07, p. 388 (1021). 
t Haywood, * J. Phys. Ghem.,’ voL 3, p. 317 (1890). 
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so that the susceptibilit]^ of a oompound may frequently be oaloulated from 
the atomio suaoeptibilitieB of its constituent atoms, it is evid^t tbat in solutions 
other forces come into play and cause deviations so that in the maiority of 
cases the susceptibility of mixtures cannot be calculated from that of the 
constituents. The calculation is only possible for ideal mixtures and in those 
cases whore there is a slight deviation only from the mixture law the divergence 
is to be attributed to physical forces, whilst where there is a large divergence 
the formation of compounds, which will change the electron orbit system, is 
to be taken as the modifying cause. There does not appear to be any close 
relationship between the deviation of the density and those of the susceptibility 
although an approximate parallelism exists. 

The expenses of this research have been met by a grant from the Government 
Grant Committee of the Royal Society, to whom the authors desire to express 
their thanks. Acknowledgment is also made to the Department of Scientiiio 
and Industrial Research for a grant which enabled one of ns (V. C. G. T.) to 
engage in this work. 
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Introduction. 

In several previous communications* the author has described a method by 
which magnetic fields up to 300,000 gauss could be obtained for a duration of 
time of the order of 1/100 of a second. It was shown that these magnetic 
fields, in spite of the shortness of their, duration, can be applied to the study of 
different phenomena such as the change of resistance, the Zeeman effect, and 
others. The present paper describes a number of investigations which have 
been made on diffoent substances, extending the application of intense 
magnetic fields to the study of magnetic susceptibility and magnetostriction. 

The interest in measuring the susceptibility of different substances in strong 

* ‘ Proo. Boy. Soq.,’ A, roL 105, p. 001 (1024), and voL 116» p. 658 (1027). 
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magnetic fields lies mainly in seeing whether the linear law of magnetisation 
for ordinary para- and diamagnetic substances holds for higher fields, and 
also in the investigation of the saturation of paramagnetic bodies at low tempera- 
tures, with a view to determining the elementary magnetic moments. In 
the present communication a method of measuring the magnetic suscep- 
tibility is described and experimental results are given which verify the 
linear law of magnetisation for several paramagnetic and diamagnetic sub- 
stances. The saturation of iron and nickel in strong fields is also studied. As 
will be seen later, the possibility of making these measurements in such a small 
fraction of time results from the increased magnitude of the phenomenon 
itself. The most direct method for measuring the magnetic susceptibility 
is to record the force on a magnetised body in an inhomogeneous magnetic 
field. In the usual experiments at room temperature this force is only a 
few hundred dynes, but when fields reach the magnitude of 300 kilogauas the 
force becomes several grams, and is then sufficiently large to be measured 
with fair accuracy even in short times of the order of 1/100 of a second. In 
this paper a special type of balance will be described by which these measure- 
ments are made possible. 

The principle of the balance can also be used for an extensometer for 
studjdng magnetostriction. In the study of magnetostriction in ordinary 
magnetic fields it was only possible to detect and measure these pheno- 
mena in ferromagnetic substances. In our present experiments we have 
been able to increase the scope of investigation up to a field of 300,000 
gauss, and in this field wo have observed magnetostriction in several dia- 
magnetic substances such as bismuth, antimony and graphite. Of those 
substances the magnetostriction of bismuth was found to be the greatest, 
and in fields of 300 kilogauss the change in length reached the same magnitude 
as that observed, for instance, in nickel which shows the most marked magneto- 
striction of the ferromagnetic substances. This magnetostriction, however, 
has quite a different character from that observed in ferromagnetic substances 
where the phenomenon is closely related with the magnetic saturation. 

We have chosen bismuth for the careful study of this magnetostriction, and 
have found how it depends on the temperature, crystal orientation, and 
impurities. The large influence which all these factors exert on this interesting 
phenomenon shows its complicated character and inidicates a close connection 
with the peculiar xnagnetio properties of this metal. 

The methods and results of these investigations will be described in a series 
of papers with the same heading. In the first part the balance used will be 

VOL. oxxxz.— A. Q 
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deacribed in detail ; in the second pact the experimental anangements for the 
measurement of the magnetiBation, and the results of measuiements of the 
magnetisation of icon, nickel, some ferrous alloys, gadolinium sulphate, man- 
ganese and bismuth will be given ; in the subsequent parts the apparatus for 
measuring the magnetostriction, and the results of measurements for iron, 
nickel, bismuth, antimony, graphite, gallium and some other substances will 
be described. 

All these investigations were carried out with the continuous and valuable 
assistance of Mr. E. Laurmann to whom I wish to express my thanks. The 
balance and other apparatus required for this research needed particulariy 
accurate and skilful workmanship, and were made in this laboratory by Mr. 
H. Pearson. I am also indebted to Dr. J. D. Cockcroft for the correction of 
this MS. and for looking through the calculations. My thanks are also due 
to Lord Rutherford for his kind inter^t riiown during the progress of this 
work. 

(i) Description of a Type cf Spring Balance for Measuring the 
Magnetisation. 

The most practical method for measuring the magnetic susceptibility (x) 
of para- and diamagnetic bodies of mass m is to measure the force (F) which 
they experience when placed in a magnetic field (H) having a known gradient 
dH/dx 

K = (1, 

In our case H is of the order of 300,000 gauss, and we may take for dH [dx 
a value of 30,000 gauss per centimetre. Since y, the susceptibility, is for most 
substances of the order of 10~*, we get for a gram weight of the substance 
F 9000 dynes 9 grams ; about 100 times more than the force obtained 
in experiments with an ordinary electromagnet. 

If we choose a spring balance for measuring this force, the most important 
requirement is that the natural period of the balance must be shorter than the 
time during which the magnetic field is applied, i.e., about 0*025 second. As 
will be shown, if we wirii to make this measurement with an accuracy of about 
1 to 0*6 per cent, the natural frequency of the balance used must be about 1000 
to 2000 per second. Further, it can be shown that in the most efficiently 
designed balance the inertia of the moving parts must be of the same order as 
the inertia of the mass of the investigated body ; the balance must be critically 
damped, and finally the strong magnetic fields must have no direct disturbing 
effects on the balance. 
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The main difficulty in designing a balance which fulfils these requirements 
lies in the extremely large linear magnification of the displacement of the 
magnetised body required. From the classical formula of oscillation it is 
known that the restoring force of a balance per unit of displacement is 

/ == M(27c/T)* dyne/per centimetre, (2) 

so when T has the value 1/2000 second, and M is 6 grams, we find/ = 9 • 3 x 10*. 

Since z = F// (3) 

and F is about 9000 dynes, we find the displacement z is 10’^ cm. This very 
small displacement of the point where the body is attached has to be magnified 
about 100,000 times for it to be easily measurable. 

In our first attempts to make a balance with such a magnification power, 
we attached the investigated magnetio body to a rigid spring (the best type of 
which was found to be a horizontally stretched wire), and then by means of a 
system of very light levers, magnified the motion of the spring 40 or 50 times, 
thus tilting a very small mirror, which, by means of an optical lever, gave us 
another 2000 times magnification. Several balances of this typo were con^ 
structed, but not a single one proved wholly satisfactory. The main trouble 
arose from the vibration of the levers, and also from the thermal expansion of 
the levers due to accidental temperature variations which shifted the zero 
position of the balance. Finally, the damping of this complicated system 
offered great difficulties. After a number of unsuccessful attempts, quite a 
different method of magnification, based on a hydraulic principle, was success- 
fully adopted. This will now be described in its final fonn. 

The detailed drawing of the balance is shown on fig. 1. The main body of it 
consists of a brass ring (1) fitted to a brass base (2), which has in the bottom a 
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circular hole. A circular diaphragm (4) made of a thin aheet of hard rolled 
constantan covers this hole and acts as the spring in the balance, to which 
the force produced by the attraction of the body in the magnetic field is applied. 
The diaphragm (4) is pressed to the hole by a brass cover (6) by means of three 
screws (3), the joint being made tight by using two very thin, ring-shaped paper 
washers on both sides of the diaphragm. The cover (5) forms above the dia- 
phragm an enclosure quite separated from the surrounding space except 
for the circular opening (6) about 1 mm. in diameter and 1 mm. in length, 
made on one side of the cover. All the space above the diaphragm and above 
the cover is filled with oil. It is evident that when the diaphragm is displaced 
by a force, the oil is moved through the little hole (6) into the space outside the 
cover (6) and the displacement of the oil close to the hole (6) is larger than the 
displacement of the diaphragm. The magnification is of the order of the ratio 
of the surface of the hole to the surface of the diaphragm. A small square 
mirror (7) 0*9 mm. x 0*7 mm. is suspended close to the hole (6) in such a 
way that it can pivot freely about a horizontal support attached to its upper 
edge. It is evident that the oil moving out of the circular channel (6) will 
tilt the mirror (7), and if a beam of light is thrown through the opening in the 
case fitted with a glass window (8), the spot of light obtained from the defiection 
of the mirror will be displaced. The magnification of this optical lever, if 
the plate is placed at a distance of 78 cm. from the mirror, is about 2000, and 
combined with the hydraulic magnification of 60 due to the oil system, will 
give the required figure of 100,000. 

This arrangement provides a most suitable tool for measuring force during 
the required short intervals. The position of the mirror is mainly controlled 
by gravity which tends to restore it to the vertical position. If it is displaced 
it moves only very slowly in oil. It appears that during 1/100 of a second the 
tilt of the mirror is completely controlled by the motion of the oil. On the 
other hand, thermal expansion in the metal parts of the balance or of the oil 
itself produces only extremely slow currents of oil round the mirror which do 
not affect its zero position. Thus, since the temperature during 1/100 of a 
second remains constant, this type of balance which excludes all thermal dis- 
turbances, makes it possible to take full advantage of the short time of experi- 
ment. 

I' 

In ordor to develop an accurate balance on these lines, several technical 
difficulties had to be surmounted before good results could be obtained. The 
mmn difficulty is in the suspension of the mirror. This suspension must be as 
fricticmleBB as posnble and must have a well-defined pivoting axis. In the 
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first balance, we used for suspending the mirror a strip of silyer tissue foil 
stack by one end to the edge of the mirror, the other end being clamped. This 
provided' in many respects quite an efficient suq>en8ion, but it had the follow- 
ing disadvantages. First, it was very difficult to fix accurately, since to have 
a definite pivoting axis the three parts of the silver foil have to be made not 
longer than 0*2 mm., and even then, after a large displacement of the mirror, 
the sensitivity of the balance could change considerably. Secondly, the fixing 
of the mirror was a very difficult task, since a little shellac flowing on the 
suspension made it stiff, and the mirror would not follow the motion of the 
oil. Thirdly, the zero of the balance was not constant, as even the thin silver 
foil still possessed a certain elastic contoolling power which might alter the 
displacement of the mirror considerably. This led us to another method of 
suspending the mirror which proved to be more satisfactory. The details of 
it are shown on fig. 2. The mirror (7) is fixed by means of a very small amount 
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Fm. 2. — Detailed drawing of the eiupenuon of the mirror in the balanoe. 

of shellao to the middle of the glass rod (9) which is 0* 13 mm. in diameter and 
about 2 mm. long. The rod, which is used as an axis, has its ends dightlj 
smoothed by melting in a flame, and is placed in bearings made in two vertical 
oonstantan strips (10) 0*2 ram. thick, fixed in a holder (11). Owing to the amall 
size of the mirror wo found it necessary to carry out all this work under a 
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binocular microscope. The two dicular holes which ioam. the bearings have a 
diameter only 0*02 mm. larger than the and have to be made accurately 
circular and smooth. Two oonstantan strips (12) 0*2 mm. thick placed by 
the sides of the strips (10) prevent the mirror from moving sideways. The 
thrust surfaces are well polished. The strips (10) and (12) are fixed in the 
holder (11) by means of two screws as shown on fig. 1. The two screws (13) 
are used for pressing together the strips (10) and (12) which are necessary to 
fix the mirror in the holder and adjust the distance between the thrust 
surfaces of the strips (12) so that the axis (9) cannot move sideways in either 
direction. 

The holder (11) to which the mirror and the strips are fixed has a small 
projecting plate which shields the axis and the top of the mirror and protects 
it from the direct stream of the moving oil from the hole (6). This we found 
necessary, since if the axis is exposed to a direct stream of oil it might either 
bend slightly or move in the bearings, thus affecting the proportionality of the 
balance. 

The holder (11) is placed on the cover (6), fig. 1, which has a rectangular top 
fitting the holder (11). By means of the screw (14), the mirror with the holder 
can be adjusted to lie opposite the hole (6) at the proper height. The clamp 
(16) prevents the holder (11) from sliding sideways on the cover (5) after the 
mirror is adjusted in the middle of the hole. The sensitivity of the balance is not 
much affected by the height of the mirror, but the best results were obtained 
when the bottom edges of the mirror were just slightly below the centre of the 
hole (6). The front wall of the balance (16) is made witji a hole to which a 
convex lens (8) is fixed. The whole wall (16) can be slightly tilted round its 
bottom edge in such a way that the inride flat plane of the lens is made parallel 
to the plate of the mirror. This is necessary to get an achromatic spot from 
the mirror in order to obtain a well-defined line on the photographic plate. 

For zero adjustment of the spot a set of achromatic prisms (17) is used, 
which are placed in front of the lens, so that by choosing a suitable prism it is 
possible to bring the image on to the requited part of the photographic plate. 

Cate must be taken in putting the balance together to use only clean and 
dry oil, and more important still to see that no air bubbles are left in the side 
of the cover (6), as this can ccnapletely upset the working of the balance. The 
oil is therefore bmled, and then, keeping it at a temperature of about 60°, all 
the parts of the balance assembled together are placed in the oiL This is 
advisable since, owing to the reduced viscosity of the warm oil, the air 
bubbles leave the parts of the balance and the oil itself quite easily. 
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(ii) The Design of the Balance. 

As the.motiou of the oil above the diaphiagm and the way in which it tilts the 
mirror is a very complicated hydrodynamical problem, it is useless to attempt 
to study it theoretically. The method which we have chosen to design the 
most efficient balance is based on the principle of similarity ; thus, at first a 
balance was designed from approximate calculation, and afterwards its pro- 
perties have been studied experimentally. From these data a balance to suit 
any experimental requirements could be accurately designed. 

Let ns call the diameter of the constantan diaphragm a, and the diameter 
of the opening before the mirror d. The displacement of the bottom edge of 
the mirror is then proportional to the displacement of the diaphragm Z 
magnified E' times, where 

E'=-A'|, (3) 


A' being a eoefiieicnt of proportionality which depends in a complicated way 
on the motion of the oil. The magnification due to the optical levm £" is, 
if we take the width of the mirror e to be proportional to the diameter of the 
hole and call this coefficient of proportionality a, 

E"=2L/e = 2L/«d, (4) 

where L is the distance from the mirror to the photographic plate. The 
complete magnification power of the balance E will then be 


E=— (6) 
a a* 

In the balance used we had the following dimensions : a = 1 cm., L = 78 cm., 
e E= 0*07 cm., d — 0- 1 cm. By a method to be given in Part III where the 
extensometer is described, we find E = 1*02 x 10*. We thus find A' = 0*46 
and E' == 46. 


If a mass m' of the substance is suspended and the force per unit mass is F', 
the total force is equal to F — F'm' dynes, and thediq>laceraentof the diaphragm 
will be 


h is the thickness of the diaphragm (in our balance 0*011 cm.), whilst the 
coefficient B only depends on the elastic constants of the material of the dia- 
phragm and the ratio of the outer diameter, a, of the diaphragm to the diameter, 
b, of the inside brass disc, which is soldered to the middle o^ the diaphragm 
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and to which the force is applied. This ratio ajb in our balance was equal to 
1 *8, and if we keep it constant the value of B will be independent of the size 
of the balance. The value of B can be estimated from the theory of elasticity,* 
but a more accurate determination can be made experimentally. By loading 
the balance by known weights and measuring the deflection on the plate Z, 
and dividing by the magnification power £ we get z and from (6) we get B. 
In our balance B = 6’2 X 10““ cm. /dynes. The sensitivity of the balance 
is given by the following equation, relating the deflection of the spot on the 
plate to F 

a 

The next point to consider is the natural frequency n of the balance, which 
is, after (2) 

1/T* //47t*.M. (8) 


The restoring force/ of the balance is evidently m'F' fz which can be obtained 
from (6) 


/ = 


I 

Bfl*’ 


(9) 


The inertia mass M is the snm of the mass m’ of the body M', the mass m" of 
the suspension and the inertia m'" of the oil in the balance. It can l>e shown 
that to obtain the maximiiTn efficiency of the balance the following relation 
between these masses must hold : m" = m"', and mf = m" + when we 
get 

M - W" w*'-=2w»'". (10) 


The inertia of the moving oil, in,"', cannot be accurately estimated unless we 
can solve the hydrodynamical problem of the motion of the oil. To this very 
complicated problem only an approximate solution can be obtained. It is 
evident that if the motion of the oil were uniform in the space above the dia- 
phragm the contribution of different layers of oil to the inertia of the balance 
would be inversely proportional to their cross section ; thus most of the inertia 
mass is contributed by the oil in the circular channel before the mirror. The 


effective mass in the channel may be written d*, where v is the specific 

4 ' 


weight of the oil and p is the effective length of the channel. (We take it to 
be twice the length of the channel which is, in our balance, 0*1 cm.) The 


* See PiosooU, “ Applied Elestloity,’' p. 406. 
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effective mass will then be m'" ^ JE'* or, replacing E' from (3), we 
get 

= ( 11 ) 

For our balance »«'" is estimated to be between 2 and 3 gm. From the equations 
(7). (8). (9), (10) and (11) we get 

2 = ( — ( 12 ) 

and 

The term in the brackets in formulee (12) and (13) may be regarded as constant 
for a definite family of balances and their numerical values can be determined 
from an experimental examination of one balance. We shall call them K and 
N so that we get 


Z=^KF' 






In designing a balance we are free to choose the value of H, the thickness, 
a, the diameter of the diaphragm, and d, the diameter of the hole (6), 
fig. 1. We have to do it in the following way : the deflection Z is fixed by the 
size of the photographic plate and the accuracy of measurement required. 
On the other hand n, the frequency, has to be mode ae large as possible. Of 
the three quantities, h, a and d, h may be eliminated from the equations since 
in practice we are not limited in its choice, and we get 


/ KFN \ o* 
\ Z I’d*' 


From this we see that to make n as large as possible, having fixed values for 
the terms in the bracket, it is preferable to make a balance with a large diameter 
diaphragm and a small mirror and hole. Thus we must choose the mirror to 
be as small as is practical to make. In our choice of a we are limited by the 
foot that large values of a require a large mass for the magnetised body m', 
as appears from equations (10) and (11). The formulm (12) and (13), com- 
bined with the experimental data for b and a obtained for one balance give us 
all the necessary data to design a balance of any dimensions and to answer 
the requirements of a particular experiment. 
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In jaactioe it is impossible to fulfil stxictiy the condition of equality of the 
masses given by (11), as the same balance has to be used for studying the 
magnetisation of a number of bodies which may have a large variation of 
susceptibility. For instance, in our investigation of iron, we used only 0*005 
gram compared with 0*4 gram for bismuth. Also the glass rod which con- 
nects the studied body with the diaphragm must be made sufficiently rigid 
to prevent vibration. If the rod was taken too thin, longitudinal oscillations 
were set up which could be seen on the oscillograms ; this requires a minimum 
weight for the rod of the order of 2 to 3 grams. Thus all the results deduced 
from these formulas actually only give the general method for the design of a 
balance, and each case has to be considered in more detail on its merits. 

The next point to consider is the damping of the natural vibration of the 
balance. It appears that the main part of the damping is due to the motion 
of the oil through the small hole (6), fig. 1, opposite the mirror. To have the 
motion of the balance as nearly critically damped as possible we can only adjust 
the viscosity of the oil since the dimension of the hole is usually fixed. We 
found it always possible to make an oil of the required viscosity if we mixed 
two kinds of paraffin oil, one of high visccunty and the other of low viscosity. 
The oil used in our balance had a viscosity equal to 0*63. 

(iii) The Examination of iho BaiUmoe. 

Before use in magnetisation research, the balance was carefully studied to 
determine its constant and to clear up several doubtful points. For this 
purpose a weight was suspended from the diaphragm by a silk thread and 
then suddenly Sited by means of an electromagnetic device which was timed 
with the falling plate of the oscillograph. Three of the oscillograms so obtained 
are shown. The oscillograms Nos. 1 and 2 are taken for weights of 2*382 
and 4*740 grams respectively ; the oil in the balance was of such a viscosity 
that the motion was very nearly critically damped. Oscillogram No. 3 was 
taken with the balance filled with less viscous oil, in order to estimate the 
natural frequency of the balance from the few oscillations which appear on 
the oscillogram. The natural frequency will be somewhat higher than that 
directly measured on the oscillogram as the damping increases the time of 
oscillation. From similar oscillograms we first verified that the deflection of 
tiie balance is proportional to the weight which is lifted within the limits of the 
errors of measurements of the oscillogram, namely, 0*5 per cent. Secondly, 
experiments were made with very small weights to vwify that there was no 
static friction in the motion of the mirror which would make it unresponsive 
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to small displaoementa of the oil. No such effect could be traced. As can 
be seen on the osdllograms, after the deflection is reached, the mirror remains 
stationary on the plate, showing that the influence of the gravity control on 
the mirror is excluded as a possible source of error. The other possible source 
of error is that the acceleration force due to the inertia mass of the glass of 
the mirror having a higher density than the surrounding oil, may retard the 
motion of the mirror relative to that of the oil during a rapid deflection. A 
simple calculation shows that this acceleration force is in most cases much 
larger than the possible friction of the axis of the mirror in the bearings or 
the force of the gravity control. To reduce this inertia force to the smallest 
possible value, the mirrors used in the balance had a thickness of only 40 p, 
but to make sure that the influence of this accelerating force is excluded the 
following check experiment was made : the same weight was imloaded from 
the balance, first more or less gradually and then very rapidly. If such an 
effect was large the final deflections ought to be different, but in the two 
experiments the deflections were found to be equal within limits of 1 to 2 per 
cent. It is thus clear that the influence of this effect on the accuracy of the 
balance when used for magnetisation measurements, where the curves are 
much smoother, must be negligibly small. 

The other possible source of error is that the shape of the stream lines of the 
flow of the oil from the hole depends on the way velocity of the oil changes. 
This would mean that in equation (3) A' could not be regarded strictly as a 
constant. The results of the experiment with slow and quick unloading given 
above, also seem to exclude the possibility of this error being appreciable. 

By measuring the amplitude of the deflection, and dividing by the weight 
in the experiments of unloading the balance, we find the sensitivity of our 
balance to be about 0‘60 cm. deflection on the photographic plate per gram 
load. The natural frequency of the balance estimated from (8), using (11) 
to give the approximate value for the mass of the oil, was 1300 per second un- 
loaded, and with a load of about 3 grams 900 per second. The natural frequency 
was also measured approximately from oscillograms similar to that on fig. 3 
taken with less viscous oil, and as might be expected, it agrees closely with the 
frequency deduced from the approximate theory. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning a few other properties of the balance. IVhen 
the diaphragm is pressed up, the oil is forced out of the cover* by means of the 
compression force, but when the diaphragm is pressed down, the oil is forced 
into the dhamber by the atmospheric pressure. No vacuum can be formed 
in the chamber unless a sudden force is applied to the diaphragm exceeding 
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that of the atmospheric pressure (800 gr.) and it is evident that this force is far 
larger than that for which the balance is designed (10 gr.), and we can thus be 
quite sure that the oil follows the motion of the diaphragm whether it is dis* 
placed upwards or downwards. 

In working with the balance it was found essential to bring it to its " natural 
zero *' before starting to experiment. After the balance is assembled and the 
weight is suspended and slight kicks are given to the balance the spot makes 
oscillataons and the zero gradually shifts. Finally it comes to a position at 
which it does not shift any more, and this position we call the " natural zero.” 
If this precaution is not taken, then the shift of the zero may occur during the 
experiment. It took some time to discover that this precaution was necessary, 
and it can be seen that on some of the oscillograms there is a slight displace- 
ment of the zero position after the experiment. 

It may also be mentioned that it is rather important to have the strips (12), 
fig. 2, which form the thrust surface, as close as possible, so as to restrict the 
sideways motion of the mirror, but not so close as to produce a pressure on the 
axis and introduce a friction. This adjustment is made by the screws (13). 

A troublesome property of the balance is tlmt when n weight is attached to 
the diaphragm the balance acts as a most sensitive seismograph, recording 
even the most minor disturbances in the room. In order to avoid these dis- 
turbances we found it essential to place the balance on a massive slate plate 
suspended from the mling by means of four thin bronze wires. It is possible 
that advantage can be taken of this property of the balance to use it as a 
simple and very sensitive seismograph. The formulie and data given above 
supply all the information necessary to design a balance suitable for use in 
recording seismological disturbances. 

(iv) The Influence of the Inertia of the Moving Part on the Accuracy of recording 

of the Balance. 

As the full natural period of the balance T is 1/900 second, it is only 
about twenty times smaller than the time, 0*0215 second, during which the 
force is applied to the balance, and during which the whole of the curve of the 
deflection of the balance is traced. The accuracy of the experiment may 
therefore be affected by the influence of the inertia of the moving nuissea of 
the balance. In this section we shall discuss this question and show how, by 
measuring the oscillograms in an appropriate way, this effect may be prac- 
tioally eliminated. The problem may be stated as follows : a force F, as 
given by the equation (1), acts on the diaphragm of the balance. This force 
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produces a deflection Z of the spot on the photographic plate which is E (the 
magnification) times z, the displacement of the diaphragm. 

Z « Ez. (16) 

Now, in an ideal case, when the inertia of the balance would not interfere we 
should have from (3) 

z = F//, (16) 

where / is the restoring force of the diaphragm. Vie have then F = ^ Z 

so that by measuring Z on the plate for diilerent values of the magnetic field, 
we determine F as a function of H. Actually instead of (IB) we get a more 
complicated connection between F and z as they are both functions of time. 
We have the classical equation for the forced motion of an dastio system, 
namely, 

Mg4-v|+/z=F(/). (17 a) 

where M-is the effective mass of the balance and the suspended body (see (10)), 
and V the coefficient of friction. This equation can be solved when F (t) is 
a simple function of time, but in our case this is more difficult, for if the body is, 
for instance, paramagnetic and below saturation, then F (t) is proportional to 
H*, namely, 

F (<) = yH*. (18) 

In a stronger field the body gets saturated, and we have F (1) proportional to 
H, that is 

F (t) ^ 8H. (19) 

Between these limits F (t) is a most complicated function of H. On the other 
hand, H can be represented approximately by a sine curve during the 
impulse of the current in the coil 

H = Hq sin {2‘ntl‘r). (20) 

Thus the complete solution of the equation (17) applicable to experimental 

conditions is very complicated. However, as the influence of the inertia is 
small, we can obtain a general solution which will enable us to estimate the 
corrections to the solution (16) for any practical function F (t). 

First, we simplify (17) in the usual way by dividing both sides by M and by 
introdudng the following standard abbreviations 


F (0/M = U(0 ; V/M = 2X ; //M = k*. 


( 21 ) 
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We then get 

^ + 2x| + k** = U(0. (17b) 

We limit ourselves to our practical case where the balance is critically damped, 
when 

*»-X* = 0. (22) 

The general integral of (17) can be written 

« = iC,t + C.) -f e-‘ £ « - 5) U (5) d^, (23) 

where and are constants of integration. To evaluate the integral we 
introduce the following new variable 

y = 5 - (24> 

and obtain for the integral term 

I=»|c«»yU(y + 0‘*y. (26) 

Integrating by parts, and taking into account that 

j {Ky - ») dy = i e*- [«y - (n + 1 )] (26) 

we get 

1 = U (y + {y+t ) ... (_ D- ^2^u-(y + o] e*'. (27) 

Introducing the limits of integration, we get 

. = . - (C,< + C,) + [^ D (() - 1 O' (0 + ^ U” (1) .. .]. 

- o (0) - O' (0) + O" (0) ... J . (28) 

If we assume that the initial conditions are that t = 0. ? = 0 and dzjdt ss 0, 
and^return to our original function F by (21), we get 

*f«F(f)-.?r(0 + ^F"(0... 

- e-- [(foe + 1) P (0) - V (0) + r (0) ...]. (29) 
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We see tliat the coneotion consista of tero terma, the aecond being an exponential 
one in which evidently F (0) — 0, aa in the beginning H = 0, and there is no 
force acting on the balance. This correction is thus reduced to 

== «"'* I *■' (0) - F" (0) . . , (30) 

and as will be shown later by numerical examples, owing to the exponential 
«-«*, AF^ is negligibly small very soon after the beginning of the deflection. 
The main error is produced by the part which does not contain the exponential 
and this, using the Taylor expansion formula, can be vrritten from (29) 
with sufficient approximation 

2f=^F(e-?) + -iF"(i). (31) 

This formula gives us a very important general result of great practical value 
for our measurements. Apart from a small correction term 

AF = iF"(0 (32) 

the curve drawn by the ordinate z relative to the absciem time tie the same as that of 
the force F, hut is shifted by the time At = 2/ic independently of the way in which 
the force F depends on the time (provided, of course, that the series (20) 
converges, which is the case for most physical problems). Actually, frrom (19) 
and (2) we find that 

At = 2//C = T/n. (33) 

This means that the shift of the curve is approximately one-third of the com- 
plete period of natural oscillation of the loaded balance. On the oscillogram 
No. 3, Plate 12, we see that the full period of damped oscillation occupies about 
2 mm. on the plate. The actual period is evidently less, so that the shift of the 
curve on the oscillogram will be less than 0*7 mm. 

Before considering a general case let us consider the two cases (18) and (19) 
mentioned above. For a paramagnetic body we get from (18) and (20) 

F, = YHo*8m*(27rt/T), (34) 

where t =: 0*043 second, twice the time of our impulse. Then we get from 
(15), (31) and (33) by differentiating (34) 



Taking T — 0*0011 second we find that the shift 2 T/t is equal to 3°. 
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For tho sake of clearness the curve Z, is graphically represented b fig: 8 as 
it actually occurs m practice b our oscillograms. The abscissa is the time 



runnmg from the right to the left ; the line below represents the magnetic 
field as recorded by the oscillogram of the current m the coil ; the curve 
Z, is shifted b phase by At which is exaggerated about three times for the sake 
of the clearness of the drawing. In the following Table I we have calculated 
the ratio of the collection term AF, to the applied force F, for values of U 
ranging from 0*1 of the maximum Hg so that VpfF^mx. varies from O'Ol to 
unity. 


Table I. 


H / H . 

0-1 

I 0-3 

0*8 

r ^ 

1 0*4 

0-5 

0*6 

0*7 

0-8 

0-9 

1*0 

Vpp^p HIM 1 

m 


009 

0*16 

m 

0*36 

m 

0 64 ; 

0*81 

m 

iVg/Fg X 100 

+18 

! + 3*1 

+ 1*2 

+ 0*57 1 

+ 0*27 

+ 0*12 

+ 0*01 

- 0*06 i 

- 0*1 

!- 0*18 

X 100 ... 

+ 1*7 

<+0 001 

1 



1 

i 

i ~ i 

[ 

i 


We see that if we limit ourselves to measurements on the oscUlograms where 
the range of H/Hg varies between 0*3 and unity, the error b measuring F, 
will not exceed 1*2 per cent. Actually, when the field is 0*3 of the twaTimnm, 
the amplitude of Zg is only 0*09 of its maximum value, and the error b 
measuring such a small d^ection on the oscillogram sets the limit of accuracy. 
Thus if the maximum field is 280 kilogauss (as b most of our present experi- 
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ments) we can study the magnetisation from one single osoOlogram within an 
aoonzaoy of 1 per cent, in the range between 86 and 280 kilogauss. In oases 
where the magnetisation in lower fields had to be studied, another oscillogram 
with a smaller maximum value of Hg was taken. 

To justify our assumption about the smallnees of the exponential correction 
AFgeip. ss given by (30), we have also included its numerical values in Table 
I, and we see that even for small values of H it is negligible in comparison with 
the correction AF,. 

If we consider the force F 4 on a ferromagnetic or a saturated paramagnetio 
substance, we have from (19) and (20) 


and we get from (31) 
Zd- 


£SH. 


F^=*Hg 

sin (2rri/T) 

(36) 


2T\ 

to 

_t 

(37) 

am ( 

-t) 



in this case we see that the correction follows the same curve as ¥g, and through- 
out the curve is equal to 0* 06 per cent. The correction due to the exponential 
term AF^ «xp. is in this case practically the same as in the previous paramagnetic 
case. 

This case is represented by the curves Z 4 in fig. 3, in a similar way to the 
previous one. 

We may consider now the most general case for F (t). From the expression 
(31) we see that the correction term AF is closdy related to the curvature 
of F plotted against t as in fig. 3. The radius of curvature of our curve F(t) 
is given by 

1=. F' «) 

P [1 + F'« («)]» ’ 

and from expression (32) we get 


I «»AF 
p~'[l +?'*(«)]'• 


(38) 


This shows that in the part of the curve where F(f) n 0, namely, at the top 
and at the ends of the curve, the radius of curvature is inversely proportional 
to the correction AF. This also means that when the radius of cnrvatnre is 
large and the curve approaches a straight line, there are no corrections to 
introduce. Expression (38) also indicates that the largest corrections are to 
be expected in places where the curvature of the line is the greatest, and a 
VOL. oxxxi.— A. 


s 
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more accurate estimate of the correction term may be made by measuring 
the slope and the radios of curvature of the curve on the oscillogram at a 
definite point. However, in practice this is found to be unnecessary. The 
cases in which we are practically interested, namely, a transition from a para- 
magnetic to a saturated state, lie in between the two just considered, and are 
approximatdy represented by the curve Z. 

It is evident that the process of saturation must be a gradual one. The 
curvature of the line Z must be less than if the substance, instead of becoming 
saturated, should follow the paramagnetic curve Z^. As we have seen that 
in the above range of mi^pietic fields the inertia correction for paramagnetic 
cases fulfils the required accuracy for the experiment, we can be sure that in 
the case of saturation the error due to the inertia of the system will be even 
smaller. 

Another way to apply the expression (31) to estimate the error in Z, when 
P (0 is any function of the time, is to develop the function F in a Fourier series 

F(<) = IA,Bin — . 

T 

The coefficient A may be determined either graphically or analytically, when 
Z may at once be obtained from (31) 

„ E„. r, /nT\»! . /2n« 2T\ 

From this expression it is evident that to a first approximation all the terms 
of the Fourier series will have the same phase shift 2 T/t, and the coefficient 
A„ will be diminished. The correction will depend on the order of the term, 
and gradually increases as the term becomes of higher order, and, as we should 
expect, for high harmonics when the period of time approaches that of the 
balance the formula will not hold any more. If the coefficients in the Fourier 
series converge sufficiently rapidly and only a limited number of terms are 
required to represent the function F with the required accuracy, the formula 
(31) can still be successfully used. From these formulae it is also evident that 
the accuracy of the experiment will in all cases depend on the square of the 
ratio of the period of the balance to the period of the humonics examined. 

In the later sections of our paper we shall show how the general results of 
this section are used for actual measurements of the oscillograms. 
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(1) A high frequency, damped, sensitive type of balance is described by 
means of which it is possible to measure forces of a few grams in a time of the 
order of a hundredth of a second. 

(2) A general formula for the design of this balance to suit any practical 
requirement is given. 

(3) The results of the examination of the balance are described. 

(4) A general theory is given for estimating and correcting for the inertia 
of the moving part of the balance. 


The Study of the Magnetic Properties of Matter in Strong Magnetic 
Fields. Part 11 . — The Measurement of MagnUisedion. 

By P. Kapitza, F.R.S., Messel Research Professor of the Royal Society. 

(Received January 26, 1931.) 

LPlatb 13.] 

(i) The Experifnental Arrangetneiits. 

The balance described in Part I of this paper was found to be quite suitable 
for measuring the magnetisation of most substances. The experimental 
arrangement, by which it was used for measuring magnetisation in strong 
magnetic fields, is shown in fig. 4.* 

A thin-walled quartz or glass tube (19) is suspended below the diaphragm 
(4) of the balance ; the tube is divided into two parts by a small neck, the top 
part being filled with the substance to be investigated (20). The lower part 
of the tube was introduced merely to compensate the magnetic force which 
acts on the top part ; in this way the corrections due to the magnetic properties 
of the suspension were reduced to a minimum. If the substance (20) was 
diamagnetic it was placed below the centre of the coil ; if paramagnetic it was 
placed above the centre ; thus the force to be measured by the balance always 
acts downwards. This is necessary as in most cases, even with weakly dia- 

* Gt ‘ Proo. Roy. Soe.,* A, voL 116, p- 678 (1927). 

n 2 
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magnetio subetanees, the force Mrae larger than the weij^t of the ghw tube with 
the Bubstanoe. 



V 

f 

Fio. 4. — ^The and the mpeiiiHon of the mogneUied body. 

The rod (19) waa attached to the diaphragm of the balance by means of a 
small brass ball made in one piece with a brass cap (18) which was shellaced 
to the glass tod. This brass bdl fitted into a slot made in a brass appendix 
soldsxed to ^e diaphragm (4), thus providing a universal joint so that the 
^ass rod always took up a vertical position. The balance itself (not shown in 
fig. 4) was placed above the ooU on a solid slab of slate by means of levelling 
sorews which made it possible to adjust the height of the balance above the 
coil The slab was suspended by four phoquhor-bronze wires making a 
vibratumless suspennon which was necessary, because, as before stated, the 
balance acts as a very sensitive seismograph. The glass rod (19) is surrounded 
by double walled glass tubing (21) ; water was kept running between the walls 
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of tihia glass tube thus keeping the inside of the coil round the substance 
examined at a constant temperature, and protecting the substance from being 
heated after the experiment, when the temperature of the coil may rise to 
140® C. 

Later on we made a few measurements at lower temperatures, and in this 
case, instead of the water jacket, the glass rod was surrounded by a similarly 
riiaped vacuum tube, the bottom of which was open and connected to a Dewar 
vessel which contained liquid nitrogen. By means of an electnc heater, cooled 
nitrogen gas was evaporated and made to flow round the substance, thus 
cooling it down to within 2® or 3® of the temperature of liquid nitrogen (the 
complete description of this method will be given in Part III of this paper). 
The use of a gas cryostat was found to be necessary, since if the tube was 
directly immersed in liquid nitrogen, the shaking produced by the boiling 
seriously disturbed the deflection of the balance. 

The coil (22) used for this set of experiments was different from that used 
for resistance measurements and described in a previous paper.* The general 
design was very similar, but we found it convenient to increase the inside 
space in the coil where the field was produced. In our new coil the inside 
diameter was 1*4 cm. instead of 1 cm. as before. This necessarily lowered 
the range of magnetic fields which could be produced, the m a xim u m field 
obtainable with this coil being 280 kilogauss instead of the previous 820 kilo- 
gauss. 

The image from the mirror of the balance is directed on to a horizontally 
moving photographic plate, on which the displacement of the light spot from 
the balance is recorded (see curve F of the oscillograms, No, 4 to No. 9 on 
Plate 13), By means of an electrical release and a certain timing apparatus 
the plate passes the place where the images are thrown at the correct moment 
in the experiment. On the same plate the current through the coil is also 
recorded (see curve I on the oscillograms). The current was recorded by 
of an oscillograph similar to that used in our previous experiments, 
the only difference being that the magnetic field in this oscillograph was pro- 
duced with a permanent magnet made of tungsten steel. A fraction of the 
beam from the arc which supplied the light to the balance was deflected by 
mAan" of a mirror on to the oscillograph, from which the reflected light was 
thrown by another mirror on to the photographic plate. The oscillograph 
was so adjusted that the spot of light produced on the plate moved in the same 

* • Proo. Roy. Soc.,* A, vol, 116, p, 678 (1927). 
t • Eroo. Roy. Soo.,* A, voL 196, p. 701 (1924). 
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line aa the spot pzodnoed by the balance ; in this aray, having the two onrves 
on the same ]^otogiaphio plate it was quite easy to measoie the deflection ai 
the balance, and the cotreeponding simultaneous deflection of the ouxrent 
oscillograph as they were both on the same vertical line. 

The Penf&mmnoe tf the BxpermetUt and Meaeuremente . — ^The general way 
in which the experiments were conducted was as fdlows : the required amount 
of the substance was first cleaned from all possible traces of iron on the surface ; 
in most cases when it was possible this was done by washing the substance in 
diluted hydrochloric add. The substance was then placed in the tube which 
had been carefully cleaned of any traces of iron. The tube was weighed on a 
microbalance before and after insertion of the substance, and in this way the 
amount of the substance used was determined. 

The tube was then connected to the balance which was placed on the slate 
above the coil. The glass rod was adjusted centrally in the opening of the 
coil by moving the balance on the slate table. The aero of the spot of light 
from the balance was adjusted on the photographic plate by means of prisms, 
and made to move in the same line as the spot from the osdllograph. Before 
using the maximum magnetio fields available the experiments were made with 
smaller fields (about 70 kilogauss) ; this was necessary in order to adjust the 
defiection which will occur when the maximum field is used. If in this pre- 
liminary experiment it was found that the deflection was too small or too large 
it was always possible, by lowering or lifting the balance by means of the 
levelling screws, to move the balance into the region of the coil where the 
gradient of the magnetio field was either larger or smaller. The gradient 
of the field inside the ooQ is zero exactly at the centre, and increases gradually 
towards the ends of the coil. In practice we found that it was not advisable 
to w(wk in fields with a small gradient dose to the centre of the coil, as in this 
region the vwiation of the gradient is rather large, and a small shift of the 
substance may eatily bring it to a place which has a different gradient, and in 
case tile rod has to be removed and replaced, it is yeiy difficult to ascertain 
that is has been put back in exactly the same place. 

The oscillograms taken were measured in the way described previoudy.* 
The measurements of the deflections were made by an ordinary rule after the 
oscillograms had been magnified about three times. The m«.TiniiiTn amplitude 
of the magnified oscillograms was about 100 mm. and the accuracy of 
measurement was within about i mm. This gives, in the region of the 
deflection between the maximum and 1/10, an accuracy ranging from 
* ‘ Proo. Roy. Boo.,* 4, vd. 121, p. 298 (1928). 
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0‘26-2‘6 pec cent. ; this was conaidecad to be eufiBcieat beoatiae, as was 
abown in the previoos pact, owing to the inertia of the moving pacta of 
the balanoe, the estimated acciuacy in the above region of deflection was of 
the same order. 

In the measorement of the oscillograms, accoont was also taken of the phase 
shift which occurs as described in the last section of the previons part. The 
phase shift was very small, and could be tcaoed graphically ; ■ as a matter of 
fact, it was not found to be constant, this being nuunly due to the enac in 
setting the two images from the oscillograph and tiie balance to move in a line. 
Any inaccuracy in the adjustment would also produce a phase shift. By taking 
account of the phase shift graphically, the cotreotion was introduced for 
rectifying the phase shift occurring from both sources. The graphical method 
of finding the phase shift was to find for two equal values of the current, slightly 
before and after the maximum current, two equal deflections of the balanoe 
which would be displaced by the same amount. This phase shift was then 
taken in the measurement of the whole of a single oscillogram. The slight 
difference in the values of the balance deflection for the same current, obtained 
on the rising and falling parts of the oscillograms were avomged, and the mean 
deflection was obtained in this way for different magnetic fields. From them 
the variation of the magnetisation with the magnetic field could be studied. 

At present only relative changes of the magnetisation with the magnetic 
field have been studied ; it is evident that there is no special interest attached 
to malting absolute measurements, as they can be made much more con- 
veniently by experiments in permanent fidds obtained by means of deotro- 
magnets, and the absolute values of magnetisation can, in this way, be measured 
for fidds up to 30 kilogauss. Taking this value as a starting point, we can 
extend by means of our methods the study of magnetisation changes to fidds 
10 times stronger. 

(ii) /Sources of Error. 

In order to check the accuracy of the experiments a careful study of the 
snuxoes of error had to be made, particularly as the performance of the e]q>m- 
ments in such a short time necessarily invdved some difficulties. We will 
first consider the general errors which depend only on tiie actual experimental 
axrangements used. 

In the first place, it was possible that the balance itself might be influenced 
by the magnetic fidd ; this was easily checked by taking osoillognuns of the 
deflection of the balance when the glass tube (19) was removed. The osdllo- 
grams showed that there was no trace of deflection, indicating that no mror 
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arose from this oause. A possible error may arise from a displaoemeut of the 
sabstaooe in the field during the experiment ; this oan easily be shown to be 
negligible as the maximum value of the displacement was only 10~^ nun., and 
the variation of the magnetic field and of the gradient in such a small length is 
so small that the error produoed comes well within the limits of accuracy of our 
experiments. The proportionaUty of the deflection of the balance to the force 
applied has already been examined and described in Part I (iii), and it has been 
shown that if the balance is properly set, this error is also within the limits of 
the accuracy of the measurements of the oscillograms. In the case of the 
balance not being brought to the “ natural sero *' as happened in some of our 
earlier experiments when all tiie properties of the balance were not sufficiently 
known, a small xero shift occurred which can be traced on some of the reproduced 
oscillograms. Even in this case, if the zero line be taken as the straight line 
connecting the beginning and the end of the curve of the oscillogram, it appears 
that the accuracy of the measurement is stUl within 1 per cent. 

One of the sources of error which appeared to be of great importance was the 
influence of the magnetic field on the oscillograph. As has already been 
described, the current oscillograph traces a line on the same plate as the balance, 
and this made it impossible to keep the oscillograph sufficiently far from the 
cofl, and we found that the magnetic field of the coil affected the magnetic 
field of the permanent magnet of the osmllograph during the time when the 
current wave was recorded. The magnitude of this effect was easily determined 
from an oscillogram which was taken while a constant current was passing 
through the oscillograph, and the magnetic field was produoed in the coil. 
In this way, it was found that the magnetic field in the oscillograph was slightly 
increased, and this increase was proportional to the magnetic field in the 
coil ; as this error was apparently quite constant for a definite position of the 
coil and the oscillograph, the deflections of the current oscillograms were easily 
corrected, the correction being proportional to the magnetic field, and at its 
maximum value, in the worst cases, reached a value of about 4 per cent. With 
this correction we estimate the accuracy of the measurements of the magnetic 
fields to be within 0*5 to 1 per cent. 

The next important source of error to be considered was the magnetic effect 
of the glass or quartz rod (19). As has been previously stated, the shape of 
the rod was ohoeen to be such as to produce as mnall an effect as possible, and 
actually, at room temperature, the effect firom the rod was never more than 
1 <» 2 per cent, of that produced by the substance under examination. The 
correction could, therefore, be aGonxatd.y determined by measuring the force 
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on the rod vithout tiie sabstanoe. However, at low temperatures the correction 
for the rod in certain cases was quite considerable, especially where a g^ass 
rod was used instead of quartz. It appears that our glass was paramagnetic, 
and its susceptibility depends on the temperature. When the rod is cooled 
down, with the gas rayostat used it was impossible to get a uniform temperature 
along the whole of the rod, the lower part being slightly cooler than the upper ; 
therefore the magnetisation of the lower half of the rod was not equal to the 
magnetisation of the upper half, so that the forces on the two did not cancel 
out. Using glass rods, this produced a considerable effect at low tempera- 
tures. However, after realising this effect the use of glass rods was dis- 
continued and quartz rods only were used in their place. Even in the oases 
when glass rods were used the correction was easily made since it was found 
that the force on the glass rod was strictly proportional to the square of the 
magnetic field. 

From a general consideration of all possible errors, combined with the error 
due to the inertia of the moving masses in the balance, the relative error of 
measurement for one single oscillogram could be quite fiurly estimated to be 
within 1 or 2 per cent, in the range of magnetic fields before indicated. In 
comparing different osciUograms taken for the same substance the accuracy 
is probably lower, as in this case the general conditions of the experiments may 
vary. Thus, in comparing two different oscillograms of the same substance 
when no special precautions had been taken to keep the conditions the same, 
the error in most cases was not higher than 2 to 4 per cent. 

Stray Effects . — ^Two main stray effects have to be considered. The first 
is the influence of the presence of impurities in the form of ferro-magnetio 
substanoes, mainly iron, in the substance used for experiment. It is well 
known tiiat even a small amount of such impurity, if it is in a firee condition, 
may completely alter the magnetic properties of a weakly magnetic substance. 
However, in our experiment, the influence of a definite amount of iron is much 
smaller than in a corresponding experiment made in the weaker field produced 
by an electromagnet. In the range of our magnetic fields, namely between 20 
to 300 kUogausB, the stray magnetisation not only has a smaller value relative 
to the total magnetisation compared with that in weak fields, but, as the iron 
present in the substance remains fully saturated all the time, its stray contribu- 
tion to the magnetisation remains constant, and this makes its elimination 
comparatively simple. It will be seen from the description of the experiments 
on some ferrous, non-magnetio alloys, how it was possible to separate the pata- 
’magnetio and the ferro-magnetic parts of the magnetisation. 
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Another importaat stray effect arises from the eddy currents produced in 
the substance the variable magnetic field when the substance under 
investigation is a metal with a high electrical conductivity. The infiuenoe 
of these eddy currents is manifested in two ways : first, a dynamic effect is 
produced, and secondly a thermal effect which heats the substance. The first 
effect is a f<»coe on the substance resulting from the interaction of the magnetic 
field and the eddy currents. We shall call this force F|. 

To estimate the magnitude of we shall assume, as before, that the 
magnetic field H changes as a sine function of the time, and the magnetised 
body we take to be a cylinder of outtide radius r and height h, placed in the coil 
with its axis parallel to the axis of the coil. We consider an elementary ring 
of cross section dx . dr. If 1 is the density of the induced current and H,, is 
the radial component of the magnetic field, this ring will be submitted to a 
usual force equal to 

dVf II{,27cr .dx.dr. (38) 

If we assume that in the plane of the ring considered the variation of the 
magnetic field is small, and no akin effect occurs in the range of frequency of 
oui ejcperiments, we get for the denuty of the induced current 


2p dt ’ 


(39) 


where H is the axial component of the magnetic field, and p the q)ecific reais* 
tanoe of the metal. In case of axial symmetry a simple relation between 
and H can be deduced from the standard properties of the potential field. 




r 42 

2 dx ’ 


(40) 


Uien, from (88), (89), (40) and (20), after performing the integration for all 
the cylinder, and writing v = 7 ihr* for the volume of the cylinder, we get 


V TT 


dHoW • : 

__9 - sm — cos • 
dx T T 


On fig. 3 we have plotted the curve F( which represents the force F^. 

It can be seen from (41) as well as from the curve on fig. 3 that the force 
due to the induction effect is zero when the magnetic field reaches its maximum 
value, but before this maximum value is readied, when the current in the coil 
is inoreating, the force F| has a negative value ; this means that the stray effect 
in this regum has the appearance of an additional diamagnetism. After the 
maxtmum field when the current through the coil decreases, the curve of F« 
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luM the same general ahape aa brf<»e the wiaTiiwnm, but with the oppoaite 
poaitive aign. This ahape of the function F| makea it poaaible to eliminate it 
from the total force, when the force ia small, by taking the mean value of the 
balance deflection for equal magnetic flelda measured on the increasing and 
the decreanng sides of the current wave. As has already been mentioned in 
the jHcevious section, this was the standard procedure adopted for measuring 
the oscillograms. 

In certain oases where the metal hw a large conductivity it is difficult to 
eliminate this stray effect sufficiently accurately by this method, and in this 
case it is much more convenient to diminish its magnitude. This can be done 
by a proper choice of the shape of the examined substance. From (4) it is 
evident that the magnitude of F^ does depend on the shape of the body, as 
in two cylinders of equal volume v, but with different cross section, the force 
F| will be proportional to the area of cross section ; this indicates that for 
metals of high conductivity, thin wires should be taken in order to reduce the 
stray effect. 

The magnetic force on a body of volume « and susceptibility ^ and density 
d will be, from (1) and (20), 

F = vdxHo^8m*— . (42) 

ax T 

If we compare it with (41) we get 


F 


— r* 7 ^ cot 

4pxT 


2nt 

T 


(43) 


This ratio evidently diminishes with decreasing values of r. For the metallic 
substances which we have examined so far, we have been able to make r, the 
radius, small enough to keep the ratio of the stray effect to the total force, as 
given by (43), under 1 or 2 per cent, in the region of magnetic fields in which we 
were interested. However, in the case of a highly conducting metal like copper 
which is at the w>.m« time very weakly magnetic, we can see from (43) that the 
radius of the wire required to keep the stray effect small in cmnparison with 
the magnetic force, will have an impracticably small value. In such a case 
another way of eliminating the stray effect is posable, namely by compensation. 
This could be done by ««mg two differently shaped metal qpecimmiB of different 
volume; one,forinstance, being a flat ring of large diameter but with a smaller 
vdlume ; the other being a long cylinder having a small radius and a larger 
volume. They would have to be attached to the same rod (19), fig. 4, but |daoed 
one above and one below the centre of the coil. It is evident tiiat it would be 
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poadble to find aaoh a pontion <d tiie rod in the coil that the forces Ff due to 
the induced effect, having opposite directions in the two specimens, will balance 
each other, while the magnetisation effect will be the same as for a similar 
substance having a volume equal to the difference between the volumes of the 
two specimens. 

The second stray effect due to the eddy currents results from the heating 
produced, which may in certain cases alter the susceptibility of the substance 
under examination. The magnitude of this effect can easily be calculated 
from (39) by integrating the square of the density of the current over the whole 
volume of the substance and the time of the experiment. The mean value of 
the total heat produced in the substance per unit volume during the experiment 
will be 

W^’fj^iVergs. (44) 

o p T 

Evidently the heating effect also diminishes with the square of the radius 
of the wire. Numerical evaluation shows that in general this stray effect 
is too small to be of any practical mgnificance; for instance, if we take 
copper, which has the highest conductivity, in the form of a wire 1 mm. in 
diameter, it can be shown from (44) that the rise of temperature after an experi* 
ment with a field reaching a maximum value of 300 kilogauss is only 0*1° C. 
for experiment at room temperatures. At lower temperatures, owing to the 
decrease in the specific heat and increase in conductivity, the effect becomes 
o<Hiaiderably larger. This effect is actually only of importance at vary low 
temperatures (liquid hydrogen), but in this case we also have to considw 
the rapid increase of resistanoe of the metal in magnetic fields which will 
oonsidetably reduce the rise in temperature. 

(iii) The Adiabatic Magnetisation. 

Langevin* was the first to show theoretically that a paramagnetic gas when 
magnetised must increase its temperature. It can also be shown on general 
thermodynamical grounds that any substance in which the magnetisation 
depends on the temperature, will also change its temperature while being 
magnetised. This temperature change in weak magnetic fields as obtained by 
electromagnets is negligibly small in most oases, but since in general the 
tenqMrature increases as the square of the magnetic fidd, in the range of 
magnetic fields used in our experiments it reaches a value about 100 times 
larger and has to be oonsidwed very oar^uUy, especially in oases where the 
• * Ann. ntyslk.* voL 0, p. 123 (1905). 
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magnetiaation of the sobstanoe depends a gieat deal on the temperatuxe, 
since this change in temperature may considerably change the magnetisation. 
The importance of the phenomenon at once becomes evident when we think 
of the brief time space in which our experiments were made. In tiie experi- 
ments made in steady fields as produced by pernument magnets the 
observations are always on isothermal magnetisation, as the initial change 
of temperature of the magnetised body disappears very soon as it gets 
into thermal equilibrium with the surroundings. In our case, owing to the 
shortness of the time of the experiments we have an adiabatic magnetisa- 
tion and the temperature change will not be dissipated. A knowledge of 
this change of temperature is essential for the interpretation of our eiqteti- 
mental results. We shall now give a deduction, on purely thermodjmamio 
grounds, of formulae which will enable ns to calculate this change for para-, 
ferro- and diamagnetic substances. 

If the magnetisation of the body changes by dl in a magnetic field H, the 
work done by the external system will be — ^‘Hdl expressed in calories, where j 
is the heat equivalent. If the internal energy of the body changes by dU, and 
a heat dQ is supplied we have 

dQ = dU->HdI. (46) 

Taking the temperature and the magnetic field as independent variables we 
have 


If, in the usual way, we divide both sides of this equation by T, and note that 
in this case (46) must be a complete differential, we get from the properties of 
its coefficients 


ar an an 


(47) 


In the case of an adiabatic magnetisation, dQ in (46) is equal to zero, and com> 
billing (46) with (47) we get 

This formula is a fundamental relation from which we can calculate the rise 
of temperature for the adiabatic magnetisation of any substance, provided 
we know the value of the coefiioients. At first we see that, in gmeral, a 
temperature change will always occur if 9I/8T 0 ; thus only in substances 
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in which we have a magnetuation oompletdy independent of the temperatuxe, 
as foE instance in most of the diamagnetic substances, will the temperatnie 
be unchanged by magnetisation. 

In the expression (48) the differential can be eliminated if first we know how 
I, the magnetisation, depends on the magnetic field and the temperature ; 
secondly, we must know the value of U, which, in general, is a function of T 
and H ; the way in which U depends on H can be obtained from (47) if I 
is a known function of T and H. The way in which U depends on the tempera* 
ture can only be obtained from the theory of specific heats. However, with a 
temperature which is not too low the main part of the internal energy U is 
contributed by the heat motion, and dU/dT may be taken as equal to the 
specific heat C 

C = 0U/8T. (49) 

Let us take the case of a paramagnetic substance, the magnetisation of 
which follows the generalised Curie-Langevin law. 

If we take the approximation (49) we get 

At ordinary temperatures where C is large compared with its neighbouring 
term, and when 6 is small or equal to zero, we get, after integrating 

(62) 

This result is similar to that obtained for an ideal paramagnetic gas by 
Langevin (loe. eU.). 

. At low temperatures, close to absolute zero, when 0, according to the Debye* 
Einstein theory tends to zero, the relation between the magnetisation and the 
applied magnetic field becomes mote complicated due to the saturation. 
Equations (49) and (61) are then no longer a sufficient approximation, and we 
must take account of U being a function of H and T. Our present e;i^eximent8 
were limited to temperatures not lower than that of liquid air, and the case of 
0 being small in comparison with its nrighbouxing term did not occur. How* 
ever, this case must be most carefully considered when we extend our work to 
tile very low temperatures at which we propose to determine the saturation 
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value (rf paramagnetio Babstamoes. A mote oompleto analTBis indioates that 
the large tiae in temperature which must occur close to the absolute zero doe 
to adiabatic magnetisation, makes the magnetic field less efficient in magnetising 
the body to saturation than in cases of an isothermal process. The adiabatic 
magnetisation at temperatures very close to the absolute zero for a para- 
magnetio substance which follows the Langevin law of magnetisation 
have been worked out theoretically by Debye.* He has shown that 
at this temperature the Langevin law involves a contradiction with the 
Nernst law, and that at low temperatures the Langevin law of magnetisation 
can only be regarded as approximate. Debye’s work is of great interest to 
us as it reveals the general character of adiabatic magnetisation of a para- 
magnetio substance at low temperatures. 

Feno-magnetic bodies also alter their temperature when they are magnetised. 
By the Langevin-Weiss theory of magnetisation of ferro-maguetic substances, 
the magnetisation I is given by 


where a is 


I/Iq = coth a — l/o, 
o = Io(Xl + H)/RT 


(63) 

(64) 


and Ig is the intensity of magnetisation for complete saturation. Xl is the 
molecular field, in most ferro-magnetio substances of the order of 6000 kilo- 
gauss. If we attempt to find an exact value for dl/BT from these two last 
expressions wo shall meet with considerable mathematical complications ; 
we shall therefore limit ourselves to finding out the magnitude of dT which 
can easQy be estimated fairly accurately if we make the foUowing approxi- 
mations. As shown by Weiss, from the formube (53) and (54), below a 
certain temperature Tq which is called the critical temperature, we have the 
spontaneous magnetisation charaoteristio of ferro-magnetio substances. Below 
this critical temperature we have the value of a always larger than 3, and it can 
be expressed in the following approximate way 


a = 3T„/T. 


( 66 ) 


Thus we find that, at room temperature (300° K.), a will be about 9 for iron 
and about 6 for nickel When a is laige, then with a sufficiently dose approxi- 
mation we get from (63) 

ai 

0T “ o* 3T ’ 


( 66 ) 


* * Asa, Fliysik,’ wA 81, p. IIM (1085). 
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By difiorantiating (64) and making some further approxiinationa in vhioh we 
nef^eot the applied field in comparison with the molecular field XI, we find 


8T 3To — T ' 


(67) 


and finally, for the rise of temperature, we get 

Aa before, by neglecting the neighbouring term to the speoifio heat we get, 
approximately, 

We see that the rise of temperature in the case of ferro-magnetio substances is 
linear with the field and diminidies as the temperature becomes lower. At 
▼ery low temperatures when C approaches zero the calculations are again 
complicated as in the paramagnetic case, the internal energy U being a function 
of H. Howevw, it appears that the general result expressed by (68) will 
still give the right order of rise of temperature for ferro-magnetio substances, 
even when the temperature is very low. 

In some diamagnetic substances the susceptibility changes with the tempera- 
ture. For instance, in bismuth over a considerable range of temperature the 
diamagnetic susceptibility increases according to the following empirical law 

I = jtH = -|xo(l-«T)|H. ( 60 ) 

Using this expresrion we get from (68) for the rise in temperature 

If the temperature is not very low and we neglect the neighbouring term to 0, 
we get 

T = (62) 


We see that in this case, contrary to the ferro- and para-magnetio cases, the 
temperature will dimmish with the magnetic field. 

As will be seen later, the change of temperature, which occurred in our 
magnet fields, and in the range of temperatures used (room temperature 
to the temperature of liquid ur), was never more than 1° or 2° for any measured 
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subBtanoe. Such ama.!! changes in temperature do not appreciably affect 
the magnetic properties of the substances, anid» as will be shown, have very 
little inflnence on our present results. However, it is very important to give 
careful consideration to this change of temperature in studying the magneto- 
striction, where the increase is sufficient to produce a well-marked phenomenon 
due to the thermal expansion. 

(iv) The Magnetisation of Ferro-magnetic Substances. 

Iron . — ^For the study of the magnetisation of iron we used some exceptionally 
pure metal kindly given to us by Dr. Bosenhain ; it contains only 0*01 per 
cent, of impurity, consisting chiefly of carbon. A small piece of wire, 0*36 mm. 
in diameter and 6*7 mgm. in weight was fixed in a quartz tube similar to that 
shown on fig. 4 (19), except that the tube was only 2*6 mm. in diameter. 

Measurements were made only at room temperature, and a number of 
oscillograms were taken, one of which for a field of 260 kilogauss is reproduced 
on Plate 13, No. 4. For a number of deflections of the balance,) corre- 
sponding deflections of the current oscillograph were measured, and corrections 
were made in the way previously described to deduce the magnetic field. The 
values obtained are plotted on fig. 6, where the abscissa) are the magnetic 
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field in kilogaius, and the ordinates represent the corresponding deflection of 
the balance in millimetres as measured on the enlarged oscillogram. On curve 1 
the data for two oscillograms have been plotted, one for a field strength up to 
260 kilogauss shown by plain circles, the other for a field strength up to 168 
kilogauss shown by blackened circles. It is evident that when the magnetisa- 
tion of the body remains constant, the deflection must be proportional to the 
strength of the magnetic field ; and it can be seen from this curve that the 
points lie well on a straight line, showing that the magnetisation of iron 
remains constant within the limits of experimental error up to field strengths 
of 260 kilogauss. 

Nickd . — ^The nickel used was kindly given to us by the Research Depart- 
ment of the Itlond Nickel Company and was 99*964 per cent, pure, the im- 
purities being : — 

Fe Mg Co Ca C N 

0*01 0*003 0*002 0*001 0*015 0*006 

per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 

A piece of nickel wire 0*62 mm. in diameter and weighing 11*2 mgm. was 
placed in the same quartz holder as used for the iron. Experimenta were made 
only at room temperature. One of the oscillograms obtained with a maximum 
field of 287 kilogauss is shown on Plate 13, No. 5. The corresponding curve is 
plotted on fig. 6, curve 2 ; and since the deflection is again proportional to 
the strength of the field we deduce that the magnetisation of nickel remains 
constant within the limits of experimental error up to field strengths of 287 
kilogauss. 

Oscillograms were also taken with weaker magnetic fields, and each of these 
showed a constant magnetisation. As no special precautions were taken to 
keep the temperature and the position of the specimen the same for all individual 
experiments of this series, they could not be compared on the same curve. 

Error of Bxperimmls . — The experimental errors for iron and nickel wore 
small. The induction effect is negl^ble owing to the high magnetisation 
value, and the temperature rise due to induction currents only amounts to 
about 0*01° C. The temperature rise due to the adiabatic magnetisation was 
calculated fitom formula (69) to be 1 *6° C. for iron and 0*6° C. for nickel for a 
magnetic fidd of 300 kilogauss ; this small temperature change cannot alter 
the magnetisation more than a fraction of a per cent, which is well within the 
limits of experimental error. 

Diaatanon of RestdU . — From curves 1 and 2 on fig. 6 for inm and nidcel, we 
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see that the oiagnetisation in the fields used, and at room temperature, cannot 
vary more than the error of our experiments, namely, about 1 per cent. Thus, 
if we take I, the specific magnetisation at saturation, to be 216 for iron and 58 
for nickel, since our experiments show that in the range of fields up to it 
does not change more than 1 per cent., we get the possible limits for the 
absolute value of the magnetic susceptibility of these two metals after satura- 
tion. Thus for iron, / the specific susceptibility cannot be larger than 

hrJi <0-01 X = 0-01 X 216/260. 10» 8 X 

and for nickel 

IXniI <0-01 X 58/287. 10» = 2 X lO"®. 

Wc can also estimate the value of the susceptibility after saturation from 
the Weiss-Langevin theory. If we differentiate formula (53) with respect to 
H, we get, with the same approximations used in obtaining (66) 


^ ^ ^ cfa 

^ m o»dH’ 


(63) 


Using again an approximation similar to the one used in calculating the 
rise of temperaturo, and which holds when the applied magnetic field is smaller 
than the molecular field, and the temperature well below the critical tempera- 
ture, we get the value 

X = IoT/3T^, (64) 

whore H, is the molecular field, and T, is the critical temperature. We see 
that in these cases we get a peculiar type of paramagnetism which increases 
with increasing temperature. This can easily be understood ance at lower 
temperatures the spontaneous magnetisation approaches complete saturaldon, 
and the applied external field is less efficient in increasing it any further. If 
wc take values of 6*56 X 10” and 5*36 X 10* for the molecular fields H, of 
iron and nickel respectively, and critical temperatures Tg of 1042° K. and 
629° K. respectively, we get for the susceptibilities after saturation at room 
temperature (288° K.) 

X„ = 31 X 10-* 

X»,=»1-4X 10-*. 

Thus our results from the magnetic saturation experiment do not con- 
tradict the values deduced from the W^-Langevin theory of magnetisation. 
With our present experimental arrangements it is difficult to obtain values 
for the susceptibility with the greater accuracy necessary to verify the 

I 2 
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thecny of ferro-magnetism more precisely. It may, however, be possible 
in the future, when we propose to resume this experiment with a view also 
to determining the absolute value of saturation for different temperatures, 
to use a differential method by which the component of the force on the iron 
specimen in the magnetic field due to its spontaneous magnetisation, will 
be compensated by a force on a small coil, attached to the glass rod, through 
which a constant current is passed. Evidently the differential effect recorded 
by the balance will give a more precise measure of the value of magnetisation 
after saturation. 

It is interesting to note that in the many attempts which have been made to 
measure the magnetisation of iron after saturation, the results obtained are 
not in complete agreement. The reason for this is evidently the well-known 
difficulties encountered in measuring the magnetisation of ferro-magnetic 
substances in the fidds of about 30 kilogauss to whiohone islimited with electro 
magnets. 

In a recent paper, Weiss and Forrer* give an experimental proof of the hyper- 
bolic law of magnetisation, namely 

I = I,(1_«7H). (66) 

This was found to be correct up to 20 kilogauss, and the values of the constant 
a' were found to be 6-3 and 20 for iron and nickel respectively. If we write 
(66) in the form 

(I. - I)/I* == o'/H (66) 

we easily see that in the region of our fields, from 60,000 to 300,000 gauss, the 
variation in magnetisation for iron will be less than 0*01 per cent., and for 
nickel less than 0*01 per cent., thus coming well below our 1 per cent. Thus 
our results are in general agreement with the work of Weiss and Forrer ; for 
some specimens of nickel, however, they found a parasitic magnetisation which 
occurs after saturation and is proportional to the field, the susceptibility being 
about 11 X lO^^t experiments do not seem to confirm this phenomenon 
when using strong magnetic fields, as this parasitic effect would give a change 
in the magnetisation of about 6 per cent, and could be easily traced in our 
experiments. As Weiss and Forrer mention tiiat this phenomenon was only 
observed with a few particular samples of nickel, and as the nickel used, accord- 
ing to the anaiyriB,^ seems to have been less pure than the sample used in our 

* ‘ Ann. Physik,* voL 12, p. 279 (1629). 
t Loo. eit., p. 316. 
t Loo. cit,, p. 324. 
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experiments, this parasitic phenomenon is probably due to some imparities, 
and does not appear to have any direct bearing on the theory of magnetisation 
after saturation. 

(v) Ferro-Magnetic Alloys. 

Among the ferro-magnetic alloys we selected for study was a peculiar nickel- 
chromium steel which was kindly given to us by Sir Robert Hadfield. This 
steel, as was found by Sir Robert, is non-magnetic at room temperature ; 
but on hammering, it tusquircs quite distinct ferro-magnetic properties. The 
composition of this steel was : — 


c 

»i 

Cr 

Ni 

Mn 

Fe 

0*12 

0-43 

18*80 

8*10 

0*24 

72*31 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 


The heat treatment consisted in heating up to 1160° C. and then cooling in 
air. 130 mgm. of this alloy was carefully ground out and placed in the same 
quartz tube as used before for iron. The resiilts of the measurements of the 
magnetisation before hammering are given on fig. 6 where the absoisase represent 
the field in kilogauss, and the ordinates represmt the magnetisation in arbitrary 
units obtained by dividing the deflection of the balance on the magnified 
oscillogram, measured in millimetoes, by the field in kilogauss, and multiplying 
by 100. It can be seen from fig. 6, curve 1, that in this case wo have a constant 



FU). 6.— The magnetisation of ferro-magnetio all(^ Hadfield niokel-olinMnium steal at 
room tempecatuie. Oorve 1, before hammering. Curve 2, after hammering. 

magnetisation equal to that at zero field, together with a magnetisation which 
increases linearly with the magnetic field. The constant magnetisation is 
about 0*1 per cent, of that of iron and the increase in magnetisation corre- 
sponds to a susceptibility of about 5 x 10~*. 

After hammering, the sample slightly increased its length, and curve 2 
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fig. 6, was obtained. It is quite evident from this that the constant magnetisa* 
tion incnwases about 10 times but the magnetic susc^tibility lemainB practically 
the same. This experimental result may throw some light on the actual 
mechanism of the transition of the alloy from the non-ferro-magnetic to the 
ferro-magnetio state, particularly when more experiments are made at difEorent 
temperatures combined with metallographical analyses of the specimens. It 
may be possible that this alloy is in a state of unstable equilibrium at room 
temperature, and is changed to its normal ferro-magnetic state by hammering. 
From ejqieriments initiated by Osmond* on nickel-iron alloys, and later made 
by a number of other investigators on chromium-iron and manganese-iron 
alloys, we know that these alloys may have “ two Curie temperatures,” and it is 
therefore possible to have them in ferro- or non-ferro-magnetic states at the 
same tiunperatnre. The transition to the ferro-magnetic state may sometimes 
be produced simply by cooling to low temperatures, and it is possible that some 
analogous transition is produced in this case by hammering. 

The great advantage of our method in studying such alloys lies mainly in 
the fact that by means of our strong magnetic fields it is very easy to separate 
the para- and ferro-magnetic parts of the magnetisation. 

It would be most interesting to study the variation of the paramagnetic 
susceptibility with temperature for these alloys for the two states. In our 
present experiments, as curve 1 runs practically parallel to curve 2, it appears 
that the paramagnetic susceptibility of the hammered specimen is the same as 
before hammering. This, however, may be due to the fact that the specimen 
has not been sufficiently hammered, since, from Sir Robert Hadfield’s data, we 
may esqpect a considerably larger increase in the ferro-magnetism. If in this 
case also, the paramagnetic part remains the same, it means that the change 
from the non-ferro- to the ferro-magnetic state is not made at the expense of 
the paramagnetic component of the alloy. 

We also studied a mai^anese alloy of iron, kindly given to us by Sir Robert 
Hadfield. The composition was : — 

0 Si Mn Fe 

1*2 per cent. 0*33 per cent. 13*38 per cent. 85*09 per cent. 

It was heated to 1000° C. and quencfied in water. The alloy was supposed to 
be non-magnetic, but actually we found that the ferro-magnetio part of the 
magnetisation was 0*1 per cent, of that of iron, and the paramagnetism was 


* * G. R.,* toL 118, p. 032 (18M). 
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3‘S X 10~* — agsiii a very ntnall value whioh is surprisingly smaller than the 
paramagnetism of manganese itself. 

These experiments on allo 3 rs were only intended as a preliminary study with 
a view to finding out the posmbilities of using our methods for this line of 
research. 

(vi) Paramagnetic Substances. 

Gadolinium Sulphate . — ^Among the paramagnetic substances which we chose 
for experiment was gadolinium sulphate (Qd, ( 804 ) 3 . 8H,0), which has been 
most carefully examined at all temperatures, particularly by Kamerlingh 
Oimes and L. C. Jackson.* This substance appears to follow very closely at 
all temperatures the classical law of magnetisation given by Curie and Langevin. 
The gadolinium sulphate which we used was kindly given to us by Lord Iluther- 
ford and was prepared by Dr. Welsbach. On this substance, we have made 
measurements at room temperature and also at the temperature of liquid 
nitrogen. Two sets of experiments were made at room temperature ; in the 
first, the quartz tube (19) fig. 4, was filled with 167 mgm. of the salt. In this 
case the deflection of the balance reached the maximum amplitude permitted 
by the size of the photographic plate at 120 kilogauss, and from these experi* 
ments we found that, within the experimental error of 1 per cent., no deviation 
from the linear law of magnetisation occurred in this region of magnetic field. 
The amount of substance was then reduced to 74 mgm. and the magnetisation 
was studied up to the full field strength. The oscillogram on Plate 13, No. 6 , 
was obtained with a field strength up to 271 kilogauss, and the results of the 
measurements are given on curve 1 , fig. 7. As in the previous case, the 
abscisste represent the field in kilogauss, and the ordinates the magnetisation 
in arbitrary units (obtained by measuring the deflection of the balance on the 
enlarged oscillogram in millimetres, dividing by the field in kilogauss, and 
multiplying by 100). From the examination of the points on this curve it is 
evident that at room temperature the magnetisation is proportional to the 
field strength within the limits of experimental error of 1 per cent. 

The experiments at lower temperatures were carried out in the gas cryostat 
described before. The tube and the specimen were moved into a region of 
smaller gradient of the magnetic field, closer to the centre of the coil, as other* 
wise the deflection of the balance was thrown out of the range of the photo- 
graphic plate. Oscillogram No. 7, Plate 13, was obtained with a field strength 
of 266 Idlogauss, and the results are plotted on curve 2 , fig. 7. From this 


* ‘ Ijoidni Ooa. Sup.,’ voL 107e, p. 38 (1933). 
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curve it will be seen that the law of magnetisation is no longer linear, and as we 
should expect from the theory, we have the beginning of saturation. 

50r 


40l 


X 



100 200 300 

Field . in krtof^ausA 

Fxo. 7 . — Hhe magnetibartion of gadolinium aulphate. Curve 1» at room temperature. 

Curve 2, at temperature of liquid nitrogen. 

Errort of Experiments . — The errors in this case were rather small as no 
induction phenomenon occurred, the, only one which we had to contider being 
due to the change in temperature of the substance which was caused by the 
adiabatic magnetisation. At room temperature, as we can obtain from (52), 
taking the value of the specific heat of gadolinium sulphate to be 0*83, the 
increase of temp^tuie in a field of 271 kilogauss is only 0'04” C. At the 
temperature of liquid nitrogen the specific heat of gadolinium sulphate is 0*40, 
itnil the temperature rise in a field of 266 kilogauss about 0*25° 0. In both 
cases the changes of temperature are too small to afiect the value of the 
magnetisation by more than a fraction of 1 per cent. 

Discussion cf BesuJts . — On the Langevin theory, the magnetisation 1' of 
gadolinium sulphate approaches its satozation value Ig according to the 
following formula 

I7Io = (cotho-l/o), (67) 

where 

a = IgH/RT. 
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When the value of o is small we have the well-known approximation which 
gives the Curie linear law 

I/I„ = 0/3 = loH/SRT. (68) 

For gadolinium sulphate at room temperature, the value of a in formulae (67 ) 
and (68) is equal to 0*29 for a field strengtii of 271 kiloganss, and the difference 
between I'/Io And I/Ig is only 0*7 per cent. At the temperature of liquid 
nitrogen, however, a reaches a value of 1- 06 at a field strength of 266 kilo- 
gauss, and the magnetisation, as given by (67), is 0*328 instead of 0*364 as 
given by (68), which should be the value if the magnetisation followed the linear 
law. Thus the deviation from the linear law of magnetisation is about 8 per 
cent. This result is confirmed within the limits of experimental error by our 
experiments, as can be seen from fig. 7. Here the broken straight line repre- 
sents the tangent to the curve of magnetisation 2 as given by the experiment, 
and evidently represents the law of magnetisation as given by the approximate 
formula (68). It can be seen that at 271 kilogauss the difference in the ordinate 
for the broken and experimental curve is actually about 8 per rent, of the 
magnetisation. It is interesting to note that at 271 kilogauss the magnetisation 
is 0*328 of the complete saturation and is actually about the same as for nickel. 

Wolljer and Kamerlingh Onnes'*' have measured the saturation of gadolinium 
sulphate at 1*3° K., where they approached to within about 86 per cent, of a 
saturation value with a field of 23 kilogauss, and found good agreement with 
the Langevin law. With our magnetic field strengths wc should expect a 
much closer approach to saturation at low temperatures, and we shall 
probably be able to check the Langevin law of magnetisation fairly 
accurately over a greater range, since, owing to the shortness of the time, 
we have the great advantage of the absence of any temperature disturbances. 
From the position of the points on the curve of fig. 7, the fair precision of 
our e^eriments may easily be judged. 

Manganese . — ^The manganese used in the experiments was kindly given 
by Dr. Rosenhain, and was prepared at the National Laboratory by Dr. Marie 
Qeyler. It had been melted in vacuo and contained only 0*01 per cent, of 
impurities. It was used in small fragments of about 1 to 1^ mm. in size. 
0*346 gm. of the manganese was placed in the quartz tube, all the usual 
precautions being taken, and the experiments were carried out at room tempera- 
ture. The oscillogram obtained in the strongest field (275 kiloganss) is shown 
on Plate 13, No. 8. The results of the measurements have been plotted in the 

* * Leidm Oom. Sup..’ vol. 167c. p. 36 (1923). 
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same way as for gadolinium. On fig. 8 the curves are obtained from two oscillo- 
grams ; the points from one before mentioned are indicated by plain circles, 

10 



0 100 , 200 
Field. m ktloffnu<«s 

Fio. 8. — The magnetisation of manganese at room temperature. 

and the others using a field up to 210 kilogauBS, are indicated by blackened 
circles. It will be observed that the magnetisation is strictly proportional 
to the magnetic field. 

Discussion of BesuUs . — Owing to the small conductivity of manganese, no 
eddy currents or stray effects occurred. Also, as it appears that the para- 
magnetism of manganese is independent of the temperature, no change in 
temperature due to adiabatic magnetisation will be expected. 

We have chosen manganese for study because several investigators have 
found that the magnetisation of manganese is dependent on the field strength.* 
In later researches, j* however, it has been shown that the variation in the 
susceptibility of manganese with the magnetic field is probably due to impurities. 
It is well known that manganese, when combined with certain elements, has 
the unique magnetic property of becoming ferro-magnetio. It appears that 
nitrogen is one of the dements which is capable of producing this change, and 
owing to this, the experimental determination of the magnetic properties of 
manganese is exceptionally involved ; this probably accounts for the number 

* Dida, * Ann. niyiik.* voL 41, p. 889 (1913) ; Lepke^ ‘ Ver. Phys. Qea.,' ydl. 10, p. 
806 (1914). 

t T. Ishiwaia, * Sol, Bep. Tokyo Univ.,' voL 1, p. 91 (1916). 
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of anomalies observed by different workers. As is shown on the curve on 
ffg. 8 the magnetisation of manganese is proportional to the magnetic field 
up to 276 kilogauss, within the experimental error. From the curve of fig. 8 
we may be certain to within 0*5 of the divisions of the ordinates that the curve 
starts from the aero of the co-ordinates, and, taking the value of the sus- 
ceptibility of manganese to be 9*66 X 10~*, we may conclude from simple 
calculations that the constant specific magnetisation of our specimen of 
manganese, should it exist at all, must be less than 

I < 9*66 X 10-« X 1*46 X 10* X 0*5 0 07 

or less than 0*033 per cent, of that of iron. Thus at room temperature man- 
ganese seems to behave as a perfect paramagnetic substance. It must be 
remembered that we were lucky to be able to use the exceptionally pure 
manganese prepared by Dr. Qeyler which had been melted in vacuo, and in 
this case there does not appear to be any nitrogen or other ingredient to turn 
it into the ferro-magnetic state. 

(vii) Diamagnetic Substances. 

Bismuth . — ^For reasons which we will state later, we have investigated the 
susceptibility of bismuth in particular detail. The metal used was obtained 
from Messrs. Adam Hilger, and, according to their analysis, was 99*993 per 
cent, pure, the chief impurities being lead 0*006 per cent, and silver 0*0014 
per cent. 

Rods about 0*6 mm. in diameter were extruded and carefully washed in 
dilute hydrochloric acid to remove any traces of iron from the surface. Crystals 
of different orientations were then grown in the rod by the method described 
previously by the author in detail.* The rod was placed freely in a small 
glass tube and slowly pulled through a heated platinum spiral which only 
melted the rod over a short length. The rod was inoculated with a seed 
crystal to get the required orientation. In our present experiments we 
improved the method by evacuating the glass tube, and thus the growth was 
made in vacuo, ensuring that practically no oxide coating is formed on the 
surface of the crystal. In previous experiments the coat of oxide was necessary 
to keep the shape of the crystal, but in this experiment, as before stated, we 
passed the glass rod through a very short heater which only melted a very 
short length of the crystal so that the bismuth did not collect in drops. 


* ‘ Froo. Boy, Soo.,’ A, vol. 119, p. 370 (1028). 
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We used rods with two orientations of the crystal axes, one in which the axis 
of the crystal was parallel, and one in which the axis was perpendicular to the 
length of the rod. After growth, the crystal rods were cat into pieces 1 cm. 
long, and H such pieces were placed in a bunch in the glass holder, a tiny 
piece of paraffin wax being used to keep the rods dose together in the same 
position. The amount of bismuth placed in the tube was approximately the 
same for the two orientations of the crystals and for extruded multicrystalline 
rods. The measurements were made at room temperature and at the tempera- 
ture of liquid nitrogen. At the temperature of liquid nitrogen, we were 
particularly interested in the magnetisation when the crystal axis was per- 
pendicular to the direction of the magnetic field ; this is shown on oscillogram 
No. 9, Plate 13. The result for the magnetisation of bismuth at room tempera- 
ture (about 290° K.) is shown on fig. 9 ; and the result for a temperature close 
to that of liquid nitrogen (86° K.) on fig. 10. On both drawings, curve 1 is 
for the case when the axis of the crystal is perpendicular to the field ; in curve 2 
the axis of the rod is parallel to the field ; curve 3 is for an exixuded rod ; that 
is, the crystal axes were distributed more or less at random. The data for 
figs. 9 and 10 are plotted in the same way as for m a ng anese and gadolinium 
sulphate ; they were also corrected for the magnetisation due to the suspension, 
which at the temperature of liquid nitrogen was quite considerable as we were 


Field, in kilotfitusfl 



Fio. 9.~The miigiietMwtaon of bnmuth at room 
temperature. Com 1» oiyetal azie perpen* 
dkolar to the field. Curve 2, oxyrtal axis 
parallel to the field. Curve 3, extruded 
rod. 
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Fio. 10.— The maguetiflation of bismuth at the 
temperature of liquid nitrogen. Curve 1. 
crjpstal azLi perpendicular to the field. 
Curve 2, crystal axis parallel to the field. 
Curve 8, extruded rod. 
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using A glass instead of a quartz tube. The deflections were also reduced in 
proportion to the weights of bismuth used. By using the same holder and the 
same shape of bismuth, and by placing the specimen as nearly as possible in 
the same position in the coil, we kept the conditions of the experiments identical, 
as far as possible, for the three specimens of bismuth. We were thus able to 
obtain from tiie corrected and reduced deflection of the balance, the relative 
magnetisations and susceptibilities of the three specimens of bismuth by 
measuring the slope of the curves on figs. 9 and 10. 

Errors of Experiments . — ^The principal stray effects which occurred in the 
study of bismuth were due to the induction currents. Wo chose the diameters 
of the bismuth rods to be as small as was practicable for growiog crystals. As 
cau be shown from (13), the ratio of the force due to the eddy current, to 
the measured force F, in the range of fields between 60 and 270 kilogauss, 
taking into account the increased re^tance of bismuth in magnetic fields, at 
room temperature, was about 2 per cent, at its maximum, and about five times 
less at the temperature of liquid nitrogen. This small stray effect may easily 
bo eliminated, as described before, by avoraguig the balance deflections before 
and after the maximum amplitude, and it appears that this eddy current 
effect has no appreciable influence on the accuracy of our experiments. How- 
ever, in one particular case, we may have a new stray effect intervening due to 
the peculiar properties of bismuth. This effect is due to the e.m.f. which 
is developed in a bismuth crystal placed in a magnetic field when a current is 
fiowing. The c.m.f. produces a considerable phase shift in curve F^ relative 
to the force F, making the averaging method of excluding the eddy current 
effect invalid. This e.m.f. has been studied by the author in a previous paper,* 
where it was shown that it has a considerable value only at room temperature 
and when the current is parallel to the axis of the crystal. Thus this stray 
effect will only intervene when wo study the magnetisation perpendicular to 
the axis at room temperature, namely the case shown by curve 1, fig. 9, and 
it is the only curve on which the point seems to show a slij^t deviation Atom 
the linear law of magnetisation. This deviation can probably be accounted 
for by this stray effect. 

The heating of the bismuth due to the induction effect was very small, 
amounting to less than O'Ol” C. The change of temperature due to the 
adiabatic magnetisation can be estimated from formula (62) and (68) by using 
the data given in the table below for the values of x end «, and can be shown 
to be largest for the case when the magnetic field is perpendicular to tiie crystal 
• ‘ Prao. Roy. Soo.,’ A, ytA. 110, p. 402 (1028). 
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axis. At room temperature, for this case, there ia a drop of 0*22^ C., and at 
the temperature of liquid nitrogen a drop of only 0'0S° C. This change in 
temperature evidently cannot appreciably affect the magnetisation of bismuth. 

DiscHsaion of ReauUa. — We were particularly interested in the study of the 
magnetic properties of bismuth in strong magnetic fields, in view of some 
experimental results obtained from the detailed study of the magnetostriction 
of bismuth crystals which will be described in the next part of this paper. 

It appears that in the case when the axis of the crjrstal is perpendicular to 
the magnetic field, the magnetostriction is strongly affected by the temperature, 
and at the temperature of liquid nitrogen tends to reach a saturation value. 
The simplest explanation of this phenomenon, as will be shown later, would 
be that the magnetic susceptibility of bismuth undergoes a similar change. 
The corresponding case for the magnetisation perpendicular to the crystal 
axis at the temperature of liquid nitrogen is given by curve 1, fig. 10. The 
curve was obtained hrom two oscillograms with different maximum field 
strengths, one being plotted with plain circles, and the other by blackened 
circles. From this curve it may be seen that, within the limits of experi* 
mental error, the magnetisation of bismuth is proportional to the magnetic 
field. The same result holds for all other orientations and temperatures which 
we have studied, the results for which are given on the remaining curve on 
figs. 9 and 10. 

The linear dependence of the magnetic susceptibility of bismuth on the 
temperature was first experimentally obtained by Curie and confirmed by 
Honda. It can be written in the following form 

X = Xo(l-«T). (09) 

The experiments of Komerlingh Onnes and Perriere* seem to show that at 
temperatures close to that of liquid hydrogen the change is smaller than 
indicated by (69), but apparently from the melting point to this low temperature 
(69) is a good approximation. Formula (69) was apparently only verified for 
multi-oiystalline bismuth and 1 have been unable to trace in the litraature 
on the subject, any data about the change of magnetic susceptibility of single 
bismuth crystals with temperature. If we assume that the linear law is also 
correct for the monocrystal of bismuth we may get the coefficients a and x 
from our data. For this we must adopt an absolute value for the susc^tibility 
for some particular orientation of the bismuth crystal. In recent investiga* 
tions, Fockef has examined very carefully at room temperature the magnetiss- 

* ‘ Leiden Oomm.,' No. 122a, p. 2 (1211). 
t * Phps. BsvV vd. 8. p. 812 (1280). 
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(ion of bumuth tot the two positions of the crystal axes. For the case of the 
crystal axis perpendicular to the magnetic field he has obtained for the magnetic 
susceptibility of bismuth a value of x ~ X 10~*. We took this value 
as a basis for an estimate of the susceptibility in absolute units for other 
orientations and temperatures from the data obtained in our experiments. 
The values for x. Xo formula (69) calculated in this way are given 

in the following table : — 



Axis parallel 
to field. 

Axle perpendicular 
to field. 

Extruded 

rod. 

-X.lO'staM’K. 

108 

1-49 

1-21 

-X.lO'atM'K. 1 

1-296 

1 2-04 1 

1*62 

, 

0*76 X 10 -» 

1 1-191 X 10 -* 1 

0*94 X 10 -* 

-XiXlO* 

1-80 

1 2 -*7 ! 

1-66 


Comparing the value of x — — X 10~* for the case of magnetisation 
paraUel to the axis as given in the table, with the value given by Focke of 
X = — 1*06 X 10"*, we see that the difference is about 3 per cent. Consider- 
ing that our present method is not well suited to this kind of measurement, 
since in comparing the data for different specimens of bismuth we cannot be 
sure that the experimental conditions remain identical, this agreement must be 
oonsidered quite satisfactory. The main object in calculating the values in 
the table was to obtain data for the interpretation of experiments on magneto- 
striction for which we had to know the value of a. 

Condusions. 

The main object of the experiments described in this paper has been to 
develop a method of measuring the magnetic susceptibility in strong magnetic 
fields during the brief interval of time available. The experimental results 
for different substances, as described here, seem to prove that the method 
given makes the inves^ation of the magnetisation for most substances quite 
possible with an accuracy of about 1 to 2 per cent., and there are no obvious 
reasons why tiiis accuracy should not, if required, be increased further. 

The substances for this first series of experiments were chosen as being typical 
examples of ferro-, para-, and diamagnetic substances. Our investigations 
have shown that within the range of temperature used, the laws of magnetisa- 
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tion as given by the modem theories and verified in magnetic fields ^ to 30 
kilogausB, apply also in a r^;km of fields up to 10 times huger. 

As has already been stated, the main interest of this method lies in the 
possibility of obtaining saturation values for different paramagnetic substanoes, 
and the present experiment^ results show that there is every hope that this 
may be done \rith fair accuracy. This experiment be started as soon as 
the necessary equipment and faoiliries for using liquid hydrogen and helium 
are developed. 


(1) The experimental arrangements for measuring the magnetisation of 
substances in short times are described. 

(2) Different stray effects and errors arising from the shortness of tiie time 
of experiment are discussed. 

(3) The change of temperature during adiabatic magnetisation is estimated. 

(4) A description of the measurement of magnetisation for iron and nickel 
after saturation is given. It is shown that the magnetisation remains practically 
constant up to fields of 280 kilogauss within the limits of e:iqperimental error 
(1 per cent.). This result is in agreement with the Weiss-Langevin theory of 
ferro-magnetism. 

(6) The separation of the ferro- and paramagnetic parts of the magnetisation 
in some ferro-magnetic alloys is described. 

(6) The measurements of the mt^netisation of gadolinium sulphate and 
manganese is described. For gadolinium sulphate a deviation from the linear 
law of magnetisation at the temperature of liquid nitrogen is observed, the 
magnitude of which agrees with the value given by the Langevin theory. 

(7) The magnetisation of bismuth for different crystal orientations at room 
temperature and the temperature of liquid nitrogen is measured, and found 
to be proportional to the magnetic field. The dependence of the magnetic 
susceptibility on the temperature is estimated for different crystal (mentations. 
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Stiffryl and Anil BenxthiazoU DeriwUivea. 

OsciLLOGBAM 6. — ^The maggetisation of gadoUnium room temperataro» mazimam 

field 271 kilogauBB. 

OsoiLLOoaui 7. — The magnetiaation of gadolinium temperature of liquid 

nitrogea, maximum field 266 kilogauss. 

Oboellooram 8. — The magnetiaation of mangancyc, room temperature, maximum field 
276 kilogauBS. 

OaoiLLOORAM 9. — The magnetisation of biamuEA, orystaJ axis perpendicular to the field, 
temperature of liquid nitrogen, maximum field 265 kilogauss. 


The Antiseptic and Trypanocidal Action of certain Styryl and. 
Anil Benzthiazoh Derivatives. 

By C. U. Bbowkiko, F.Il.8., J. B. Cohkn, b\K.S., S. Kllingworth, and 
K. UuLiiRAN8£N, Medicul School, Jjeeds ; the Pathological Department 
of the University and Western Infirmary, Ulasg\)w. 

(Abstract.) 

The antiseptic and trypanocidal actions of anil and styryl benzthiazole 
compounds have been investigated. The substances examined are analogues 
of the more active members of the anil and styryl quinoline series previously 
reported on. The anil benxtliiazolo derivatives are relatively weakly antiseptic 
for staphylococcus and B. colt, as compared with the quinoline analogues 
which are highly active in this respect. Several benzthiazole styryl com- 
pounds have produced cure of mice infected with Trypanosarm brucet and the 
same relationships between chemical constitution and trypanocidal action 
have been found to hold as in the styryl qumoline series. Thus the maximum 
efiEect is produced when one nucleus contains a basic group and the other an 
acetylamino group. The anil benzthiazole series, in general, possesses some 
trypanocidal action, but cure has only exceptionally been produced. 

[The full paper appears vn * Profieedings,’ Series B, vol, 108, pp. 119-129.] 
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Some AUphfJtMc ami Armnalic Amim Defimtvim of <^L-Qniimlvne 

Methiodide. 

By J. B. Cohen, F.R.S., K. E. Cooper, and P. G. Mausuam., 
Medical School, Leeds. 

(AbBtrskct.) 

Many of the amino and acylamino coinpounda obtained by the coiidenaatioii 
of derivatives of a-inethyl quinoline with nitroao-acylamines posBeas active 
antiseptic and in some cases mild trypanocidal properties. It appeared 
interesting to examine the physiological efEect of substances obtained by 
attaching a basic aliplmtic or aromatic side-chain directly to the a-carbon of 
the quinoline nucleus. A variety of these substances were prepared and 
submitted to Professor Browning, of Glasgow University, but they exhibited 
no marked antiseptic or trypanocidal character. Similar reactions have been 
carried out with diamino compounds of aliphatic and aromatic series with 
basic groups at both ends of the chain m the hope that they might exhibit 
antimalorial action, but uo suclx effect was observed. 


[The JuU paper appears in ‘ Proceedings/ Series B, vol. 108, pp. 130-137.J 
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The Wave Resistance of a Spheroid, 

By T. H. Havelock, F.R.S. 

(Received February 20, 1931.) 

1, A method which has been used to calculate the wave resistance of a 
submerged solid is to replace the solid by a distribution of sources and sinks, 
or of doublets, the distribution being the image system for the solid in a uniform 
stream. The cases which have been solved hitherto have been limited to 
those in which the image system is either a single doublet or a distribution of 
doublets lying in a vertical plane parallel to the direction of motion. It is 
shown here how to obtain the solution for an ellipsoid moving horizontally 
at given depth below the surface of the water, and with its axes in any assigned 
directions. The present paper deals specially with prolate and oblate spheroids 
moving end-on and broadside-on, the general case of an ellipsoid with unequal 
axes being left for a subsequent paper. 

In § 2 it is shown that the image system for an ellipsoid in a uniform stream 
is a certain surface distribution of parallel doublets over the elliptic focal 
conic, the direction of the doublets being in general inclined to the direction 
of motion ; if the motion is parallel to a principal axis, the doublets are in the 
same direction. For a spheroid the image system reduces to either a line 
distribution or to a surface distribution over a certain circle ; explicit expres- 
sions are given in § 3 for prolate and oblate spheroids when moving either in 
the direction of the axis of symmetry or at right angles to that axis. 

The calculation of the wave resistance is considered in § 4. An expression 
has been given previously for the wave resistance associated with two doublets 
at any points in the liquid with their axes in any assigned directions ; this can 
be generalised to cover continuous line, surface or volume distributions of 
doublets. Incidentally, it is shown how by integration we may pass from 
a three-dimensional doublet, corresponding to a submerged sphere, to a two- 
dimensional doublet, corresponding to a circular cylinder. In § 5 expressions 
for the wave resistance are developed for the particular cases of moving 
spheroids of § 3. In the final section these results are illustrated by numerical 
and graphical calculations for certain series of models. In each case the 
axis of the spheroid is supposed horizontal, and to make the calculations 
definite the depth of the axis is taken to be twice the radius of the central 
circular section. The models consist of a sphere, radius h ; an oblate spheroid 

VOIi. oxxxi.— A. u 
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with semi-axis a ss 46/5 ; and prolate spheroids with a = 66/4, 66/2 and 66 
respectivety. Graphs are given for the variation of wave resistance with 
vdocity for these five models (i) when moving in the direction of the axis of 
revolution, (ii) when moving at right angles to that axis ; these illustrate 
respectively the effect of in<»eased length, and the effect of increased beam and 
area of cross-section. It is of interest to note that increase of length gives 
diminished resistance at low speeds, with a subsequent rapid increase ; while 
increasing beam in the second series gives increased resistance at all speeds. 

2. Consider the motion of a solid bounded by the ellipsoid 


^ 4- S? 4- 5? — 1 


( 1 ) 


in an infinite liquid, the velocity being u parallel to 0a(. 

It is well known that if V is the gravitational potential of a uniform solid of 
unit density bounded by (1), then the velocity potential of the fluid motion is 
given by 

tt av 


0 = - 


where 


Since 


«, = a6cj 


27c (2 — otj) 3* ’ 

du 


0 (a* + uf* (6* + (c» + uy/* * 

rrr dx' dy' dz' 

JJJ l(» - »')* + (y -V)* + (* - *')*}*«’ 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


taken throughout the ellipsoid, it follows from (2) and (4) that the velocity 
potential of the fluid motion is that due to a uniform volume distribution of 
doublets throughout the ellipsoid, with their axes parallel to Ox, and of moment 
per unit volume equal to u/2n(2 — ag). 

Similarly for motion parallel to Oy or Os we have a like result with a corre- 
sponding quantity ^g or yg taking the place of Og. For motion in any other 
direction we resolve the velocity along the tiiree axes and combine the 


The gravitational potentials of two solid homogeneous ellipsoids, bounded 
by oonfooals, at any point external to both are proportional to thtir masses. 
Hence in the hydrodynamioal problem we may replace the distribution of 
doublets throughout the ellipsoid (1) by a uniform distribution through any 
interior oonfooal, increasing the moment per unit volume by the factor 

+ X) (6* + \) (c» + X)}, (6) 

where X is the parameter of the oonfocal. 
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In porticolsr, we obtain the aunplest system by taking the confocal which 
lednces in the limit to the elliptic focal conic 




I g* 


= 1 . 


( 6 ) 


with a> & > c. In this case the volume distribution of doublets reduces 
to a surface distribution over the plane area bounded externally by (6). The 
moment per unit area is found by putting X* = — c* ^ taking limiting 
values as S -*-0, taking into account the factor (6) and the .limiting thickness 
of the confocal at each point. We may refer to the distribution found in tbia 
way as the image system for an ellipsoid in a uniform stream. 

If the motion is parallel to Ox, the doublets are parallel to Ox and are 
distributed over (6) with a moment per unit area given by 

ah&t /, X* V* /wv 

ic(2-ao)(o»-o*)W(6» ''' 


There are similar expressions for motion parallel to Oy, Os with Yo 
respectively in place of Ug. 

3. We shall specify now the particular results for spheroids, using the known 
values of ocg, 0g, Yo- We take Ox to be the axis of symmetry, with e = & ; 
and consider first motion parallel to the axis of symmetry. 

For a prolate spheroid, the focal conic reduces to the line joining the foci 
of the generating ellipse. The image system reduces to a line distribution 
along Ox, from x = — oe to x = oe, of moment per unit length 

A« (oM — x*), (7) 

wli0ro 

A-i = 4e/(l - e*) - 2 log {(1 + e)/(l - e)}, (8) 

with ^ = 1 - 6»/o* 

For an oblate spheroid under the same conditions, the system is a surface 
distribution of doublets parallel to Ox, over the circle 

X = 0 ; + *• = 6V*, (9) 

where as 1 — a*/b* ; and the moment per unit area is 

( 10 ) 

with 

* w (sin-» e' - s' Vl - e'*). (11) 

For motion at right angles to the axis of symmetry, we take Oy as the direction 
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of motion. For a prolate spheroid the system is a line distribution along Ox 
betwem a; — it oe, with axes parallel to Oy, and'of moment per unit length 

A'm (o*e» - *•), (12) 

where 

A'-i = 2e (2e» - 1)/(1 - e») + log {(1 + e)/(l - e)}. (13) 

For an oblate sphaoid the system consists of doublets parallel to Oy, over the 
circle 

X = 0 ; y* + 2* = 6*e'*, (14) 

and of moment per unit ares 

B'« (6V* - y* - *»)♦, (16) 

wllOTO 

B'-» = w {c' (1 + e'»)/(l - s'*)*/* - sin-^ e'}. (16) 

For e = 0, all these distributions reduce to the finite doublet at the origin 
appropriate to the motion of a sphere. 

4. Consider now the wave resistance when an ellipsoid is wholly immersed 
at some depth in water and is moving with constant horizontal velocity ; we 
obtain the first approximation for the resistance by replacing the ellipsoid 
by the image S 3 nstem which was discussed in the preceding section. The 
resistance is derived from the doublet system by compressions which have been 
given previously ; in particular, reference may be made to an expression for 
the wave resistance corresponding to two doublets at any points in the water 
with their axes in any given directions.* We shall not quote the general 
result, as we require here only the case in which the doublets have their axes 
parallel to the direction of motion. Take the origin 0 in the free surface of 
the water, Oz vertically upwards ; for a doublet of moment M at the point 
(A, k, —f) and a doublet M' at (A', — /'), both axes being parallel to Ox, the 
direction of motion, the wave resistance is given by 

R = IfiTcpKo* « 

+ 2MM' “**• cos A cos B) sec* 6 dd, (17) 

with 

s= tt»/y ; A s Kg (A — A) sec 6 ; B s kq (A — k') sin 6 sec* 6. 

This can easily be extended to continuous distributions. For distributionB 


* * Pkm. Roy. Soo.,' A, voL 118, p. 32 (1828). 
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in a vertioal plane parallel to the diieotion of motion, to which previous work 
has been limited, we have 

R = lewp/fo* \ df\ df'\ dh\ dh'\ M (h,f) M 

Jo Jo J — <0 J— 09 Jo 

X «-*• </ +/*) • COB {kq (A — A') sec 8} sec* 0 d6, (18) 

where we have taken y = 0 as the plane of distribution. This expression can 
be written as 

R = 167ip«o* (P* + Q*) sec® 8 dQ, (19) 

where 

P -t- tQ = rdf f "dA . M (A, /) . e-*-'""* •+**•» *•* ». (20) 

Jo j-a 

When the distribution is in a plane perpendicular to the direction of motion, 
say the plane x = 0, it is easily seen that we have the same expression (19) 
for B, but now 

P + tQ = jV|*<tt.M(jfc,/). (21) 

If the doublets are distributed along a line, the suitable forms for R may 
readily be deduced from these expressions. 

Before proceeding to apply these results to spheroids, we may notice a simple 
ease of (21). The first problem in wave resistance to be solved was that of a 
two-dimensional doublet corresponding to the motion of a circular cylinder 
with its axis horizontal and moving at right angles to the axis ; the next 
problem was the three-dimensional doublet for the motion of a sphere. By 
means of (19) and (21) we may pass from the second problem to the first by 
integration. 

Write down the velocity potential of a uniform distribution of three-dimen- 
sional doublets of moment M per unit length over a straight line of finite length, 
the axes of the doublets being at right angles to this line ; evaluate the expns- 
mon in the limit when the length of the distribution becomes infinite, and we 
obtain the velocity potential of a two-dimensional doublet of moment 2M. 
Consider now the expression for the wave resistance for the same process ; 
if 21 is the length of the distribution, (21) gives 

P-ftQas j* Me (22) 
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Evaluating the integral and using (19) we have 

R = 647 cp»fo*M* P Bin* (y sin 0 sec^ 0 ) ^23) 

® Jo sin* 0 008 e 

The wave resistance for the corresponding two-dimensional doublet is for 
unit length perpendicular to the plane of motion, and should be given by 
lim (R/2I) as 1 -»■ 00 . From (23), this is 

Lim 327cp/ro* M* [ sin* {hqU Vl -f- «*/!*) c“***^“^^** m“* Vl + i^/l* ^ 
i-*« Jo 

= 167c*(Wo»M* «-*«•, (24) 

and this is the known expression for the wave resistance of a two-dimensional 
doublet of the corresponding moment 2 M. 

6 . We proceed now to the wave resistanco of a submerged spheroid, taking 
in each case the axis of the spheroid to be horizontal and at a depth f below 
the surface of the water. 

Prelate Spheroid in Direction of Axis. — From (7) and (20) we have 

(P + i(i)lkue-‘*f"^ • = r (o»e* - A») e**** “® * dft 

= ( 8 jw»*^/ko® sec* 9)*'* J,/, sec 0 ), (26) 

where J denotes the usual Bessel function. Hence from (19), 

R = 1287t^pa*e*A* j* g- 2 *,/«w* • Qg see gjj* sect g ^g^ 

a result which was obtained previously by a different method.* For purposes 
of numerical calculation it is convenient to change the variable in the integration 
from 0 to tan 0 ; we then have 

R = 128iu^po«c»A^-* {J,/, (k^c VlT?)}* *, (27) 

where p = 2Kg/ = 2 g^/u*, and A is given in ( 8 ). 

(Mate Spheroid tn Direction of Axis. — ^Here we have a surface distribution 
given by ( 10 ), and remembering that the centre oi the circular distribution is 
at a depth /, ( 21 ) gives 

(P-f»Q)/B««-*^"«'» = |j(6V* — y*-z»)*^««»* *dyife, (28) 

taken over tiie circle y* -|- ** = 6 *e'*. 

* * Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 95, p. 365 (1919). 
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Taking the intogiation with respect to y first, we obtain, after integration 
by parts, 

rttv*-!")*,* 

(kq sin 0 sec* 6)~* I y (6V* — y* — sin {k^ sin 0 sec* 0) dy 

J-(***''-**)*,* 

= ” ~ J, (ko - s* sin 0 sec* 0). (29) 

The integration with respect to z now becomes 

rfc*' 

I {6*e'* — c**' ® Ji(#f 0 ^ — 2 * sin 6 sec* 0) dz, (30) 

J -fee' 


and this is equivalent to evaluating 


/■«/2 

cosh (a cos Jj sin sin* ^ d^, (81) 

•>0 

where or. = Kgbe' sec* 0, P = sin 0 sec* 0. 

The integral (31) may be evaluated as a special case of Sonine’s integral, or 
by expanding C 08 h(« cos ^) in powers of cos integrating term by term, and 
summing the resulting series. The latter expression for (31) is found to be 


00 

s 

lOO 


a*" 2*-*^ r (n + 1) 
2n! (5»+*^ 


J|l+ 8/4 (P)‘ 


(32) 


Noting that in the present problem, a ^ the value of (32), or of the integral 
(31), is 


where the Bessel function is given by 

(S4) 


Collecting these results, we obtain 

(P + iQ)/B«e—'“^* = (7t*6»e'»/ac„* sec* 0)*«Is/8 sec 0). (85) 

Finally, from (19) we find 

R = 8n‘pic,5»e'»B*»* T* e"*-'"*’'!!,/* sec 0)}* sec* 0 d0, (36) 

Jo 

or in the same form as (27), 

R = 87t*pp6«e'*B>e-* \* e’^ {I*/k {Kjbe' 

Jo 

where B is given in (11). 


(37) 
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Prolate Spheroid at Bight Angles to its Axis. — ^The diatxibution is given in 
(12), and in this case we use (21) instead of (20) ; apart from this, the aalou> 
lation follows the same course and we obtain finally 

B = 1287t^po*e^A'*|* sin 6 sec* 6)}* cos 0 dO/^* 0 

= 128n;^po*e*A'^”* j"^ e~^' (Jg/g (k^ aet Vl + **)}* dt, (38) 

with A' given in (13). 

Oblate Spheroid at Bight Angles to its Axis. — ^Tho distribution given in (15) 
lies in a plane parallel to the direction of motion, so we now use (20) ; the 
integrals are, however, of the same type as those already discussed and the 
analysis need not be given in detail. Using (15), (19) and (20), we obtain 
after some reduction 

R = 327rVpf»*e'*B'*e-*’ ] e~P<^ {!„, (icobe't VIT^)}* «“> dt. (39) 
Jo 

where B' is given in (16). 

Sphere. — ^It may easily be verified that in the limit when e, or e', becomes 
zero, all these expressions (27), (37), (38) and (39), reduce to the known result 
for a sphere, namely 

R = 47t//pK„»6»e->' j* (1 + t*f*e-’>^'dt 

= ngpKgH^e-i* {k„ {ip) + (l + i) (ip)} , (40) 

where K„ is the Bessel function defined by 

K*(»)=f e“* ““'**• cosh n«<i«. (41) 

Jo 

6. The resistances for prolate and oblate spheroids have been worked out 
independently in the preceding section. It is of interest to note that the 
results have the same analytical form and may, in fact, be deduced from each 
other by taking the eccentricity to be imaginary instead of real. Ror the 
prolate spheroid, ^ = 1 — 6*/o* ; while for the oblate spheroid, = 1 — - a*/6*. 
It may be verified that if in (27) we write e — i^bja, the expression transforms 
predsely into (37) ; and the same relation holds between (38) and (39). 

7. The integrals in the various expressions can be transformed into alter- 
native forms, or expressed in infinite series in several ways ; but either the 
series do not converge rapidly enough for the values of the parameters which 
are of interest, or else the functions involved have not been tabulated. It 
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has been found simpler to make numerical calculations directly from the 
integrals as given, although a considerable amount of work is involved in any 
case. 

The calculations have been carried out for a set of five spheroids, including 
the sphere, the radius h of the central circular section being supposed constant 
and the semi-axis a varied. The following are the data for the series : — k, 
oblate, a =* 46/6, e' => 0*6 ; B, sphere, 0 = 6; G, prolate, a ^ 66/4, e = 0*6 ; 
D, prolate, a = 66/2, e = 0*9165 ; E, prolate, a = 66, e 0*9798. The axial 
sections of these forms are shown in fig. 1, drawn to scale, the diagram 
showing one quarter of the section in each case. 



We suppose the axis horizontal in each case and at the same depth / below 
the free surface. To make a definite case for numerical calculation we take 

/ = 26. (42) 

that is, the depth twice the radius of the central circular section. Wc consider 
the models in two series, (i) with the axis in the direction of motion, (ii) with 
the axis at right angles to the motion. Our object is to show the variation of 
wave-resistance with velocity for each model, and to see how the graph varies, 
in (i) with increasing length, and in (ii) with increasing beam. To give one 
example of the calculations, when a => 66/2, (27) gives 

K = 17 * 477typ6^ [" (0 • 5728^1+^)} dt. (43) 

For velocities which are of special interest, the parameter p ranges from about 
1 to 8. A graph of the Bessel function Ja/| was drawn on a large scale and 
values were taken from it, except for small values of the argument when they 
were calculated from tables of and J-i/g. Values of the integrand were 
calculated for values of t at intervals of 0*1, and the numerical integration 
carried out by the usual methods. Owing to the exponential factor, it was 
unnecessary to go beyond f =s 2 in any case *, and for the larger values of p, 
a smaller range of t was sufficient. This process was carried out for seven or 
eight values of p, and so a graph could be drawn for the variation of R with p, 
that is, with velocity u. 
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A similar method was used for the integrals in (37) and (38). For (39)» 
the Bessel function was expanded in powers of (1 + fi), and integration carried 
out term-by-term ; the int^als involved are then of the form 

(1 -H t*) * dt, (44) 

Jo 

which can be expressed in terms of the Bessel function K, defined in (41). 
By recurrence formulae, the terms can be reduced to expressions involving 
Eg and K|, and tables of these functions are available. In all these calcula- 
tions no attempt was made to obtain any high degree of numerical accuracy ; 
the object was to obtain sufficient values to enable graphs to be drawn showing 
the nature of the results and the main differences between the two scries. 

The graphs are shown in figs. 2 and 3 ; the scale is the same throughout, the 
ordinates being R/ic^pb”, and the absciasn u/y/igf). 

The nature of the results is obvious from the graphs. Fig. 2 shows the 
curves for the end-on motion. The curve B, which is the same in both 



diagrams, is for the sphere and shows the maximum just before the velocity 
The graphs for C, D, E show how much the resistance is diminished 
at the lower velocities by increasing length in this way ; but this is followed 
by a rapid increase at higher velocities. The latter effect may be described, 
roughly, as due to the final interference between bow and stern system giving 
a prominent hump on the resistance curve ; the interference effects at lower 
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speeds were found in the calculations for curve E, but could not bo shown on the 
scale of the diagram. 

The graphs in fig. 3 for the broadside motion are in striking contrast to those 
in fig. 2. Here we have increased resistance at all velocities as we go up the 
series of models ; the values for £ were calculated, but could not be shown on 



the scale of the diagram. It appears from the curves of fig. 3 that a rough 
empirical rule for this series is that the resistance per unit volume of displace- 
ment is proportional to the ares of the midship section. 
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On Twitted Cubic Curvet which tatitfy Twelve CondUiont. 

By J. A. Todd, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by H. F. Baker, F.B.8. — Received December 18, 1930.) 

Introduction. 

In ordinary space the freedom of twisted cubic curves is 12, so that a finite 
number of such curves can be drawn to satisfy a set of 12 independent conditions. 
The aim of the present paper is to determine this number in all the possible 
oases which arise by combination of elementary conditions of certain types. 
These types are three in number, and are as follows : — 

(a) The simple condition that the curve should meet a line. We shall denote 
this condition by the symbol 1. 

(b) The double condition of meeting a given line in two points, or of having 
the line as a chord ; this we denote by B. 

(c) The double condition of passing through an assigned point, which we 

denote by P. 

Any combination of these conditions can be expressed symbolically as a 
product ; the condition that the curve should pass through a given points, 
have ^ given lines as chords, and meet, in a single point, y further lines, being 
represented symbolically by the expression The power of this con- 

dition is clearly 

2a + 2P + y 

When the condition is of power 12 there is in general a finite number of 
cubic curves which satisfy it ; and it is convenient to denote this number by 
the same symbol as is used for the condition. Thus the fact that one cubic 
curve passes through six given points is expressed symbolically by the relation 
P*-l. 

In the course of the present paper the numbers corresponding to all possible 
conditions of power 12, made up of combinations of these symbols, are deter- 
mined, with the exception of those elementary oases in which only the con- 
ditions P and B occur, which are referred to below. Some of these have been 
obtained before, but it is bdieved that most of the more complicated results 
are here treated in a simpler manner than heretofore. Some new results ate 
also included. 
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Uang the lettws a, y the sense previously adopted, the present state 
of knowledge may be sununaiised as follows. 

The oases in which y u zero were investigated by Cremona, who obtained 
the results 

P« = 1, P»B = 1, P*B* = 0, P»B» = 1, I*B‘ = 1, PB* = 1, B« = 6, 

the condition P*B* being a poristic one. Proofs of these may be found in 
Baker, ' Principles of Geometry,’ vol. 3, chap. 3, where previous references 
will also be found. 

The oases in which y — 2, and the case P*f*, were considered by Stunn,* 
mostly by methods different from the present. 

Many of the remaining cases in which y = 4 are discussed in a recent paper 
by van KoLf His methods are similar to those of Sturm, and are different 
from those employed here. 

The cases in which ^ =s 0 were first conudered by Schubert in his “ Kalktil 
der abz&hlende Qeomotrie ” (Teubner, 1879), with a symbolic calculus largely 
based on the degeneration method. The present treatment, though involving 
degeneration arguments, is throughout purely geometrical ; and no symbolic 
calculations are necessary. 

In the course of the paper two subsidiary conditions are involved, namely : — 

The triple condition Q that a cubic curve should pass through an assigned 
point and have a given line through this point as a chord. 

The quadruple condition R that a cubic curve should pass through a given 
point and have two assigned lines through it as chords. 

The numbers of cubics satisfying conditions of this type in combination 
with those already discussed will be required in the second half of the paper. 

' The paper divides naturally into two parts, the first consisting of those 
cases which are readily soluble without the use of degeneration arguments, 
and the latter part containing the more complicated cases in which the use 
of the degeneration method is of considerable value. Wo consider the more 
elementary direct methods first. 

Part I. — Direct Methods. 

With few exceptions all the cases in which y is not greater than 4 are easily 
amenable to direct treatment. The most useful direct methods employ 


* * J. Hsthematik,’ toL 79, p. 99 (lS7fi), and voL 80. p. 128 (1870). 
t * Pmo. B. Aoad. SoL, Amsterdam,’ vol. 32, p. 026 (1929). 
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certain transformations of space which are described below ; but three of the 
cases are readily soluble without use of these. 

The simplest of all is the case in which we are to determine the cubic 

curves which pass through three points P, have two given lines B as chords, 
and which meet two further lines I in one point each. The curves which 
satisfy the tenfold condition F*B* are oo* in aggregate, and clearly all lie on the 
quadric which contains the three points P and the two lines B ; belonging all 
to one system on this quadric. One such curve is known to pass through five 
points on the quadric ; and in particular one of the » * curves of the system 
passing through the points P will pass through two further points of the 
quadric. We can, in four ways, select these two points to lie one on each of 
the lines {. We thus have four curves satisfying the required condition ; 
whence P*B^* = 4. 

The cubics which pass through five points P and meet two lines 1^, can 
also be determined without difficulty. The pencil of quadrics containing the 
points P and the line h meet further in a cubic curve, o, which has {| as a chord 
and passes through the points P ; let this meet ^ in the points Mj, M/. There 
is similarly a cubic curve C 2 passing through F and meeting in two points 
Mj, M|'. Consider the transversal lines of the curves and the lines 
In general there are 18 such lines, by a well-known theorem. These include, 
however — 

(а) the transversal from a point P to the lines I, ; 

(б) the four lines joining one of M^, M/ to one of M,, M,' ; 

(c) the join of to the third intersection of the plane HJj with the curve Cg ; 

and three similar lines ; which have not four distinct points of intersection with 
the four curves. As there are five lines of type (a) this accounts for 13 of the 
18 transversals of Ci, Cg. There remain then five others. If I is one of 
these, which meets the four curves 0 |, in distinct points, the points F, the 
line I and the fine {| lie on a quadric containing c^, while PKg lie on a quadric 
through Cj. The two quadrics meet in the line I and a twisted cubic through 
the points P which has 1 as a chord and which therefore meets lil^ each in one 
point. From the five lines I we get five such curves. Thus P'2* » 6. 

The value of P'2' may be obtained by means'of the ptindple of correspondence, 
as follows. Connder the cubic curves which pass through four points P and 
meet four lines 2^, If, If. Through a point P^ of 2| and the points P can be 
drawn five cubics to meet If, If ; and through each of tiie pointB Q in which one 
of these cubics meets If can be drawn five cubics which pass through the points 
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F and meet the lines If P/ be one of the intersections of such a curve 
with it is clear that each point Pj of gives rise to 5 . 5 or 25 points Pj', 
while conversely, the point F/ arises from 26 points P^^. Thus in the oone- 
spondence between the points Pj, P/ of set up by this construction, there 
are 60 points of for which pairs of corresponding points coincide. This 
can happen in two ways. Either there is a cubic through the pomts PPiQ 
meeting Ig and l^ (hence satisfying the conditions of the problem), or else there 
exist two distinct curves through the points PP^Q, one meeting I3 and the 
other meeting {4. This can only happen if the curves in question degenaate, 
since two proper oubics cannot intersect in six points. This will happen if the 
line PjQ passes through one of the points P, or again if the points P|Q are 
ooplanar with three of the points P. In the former case the cubics are com* 
pletely determined, their residual part consisting of a conic passing through 
the three remaining points P (and hence lying in the plane of these) and meeting 
the line P^Q and the line I3 or ^4 as the case may be. In the latter case each 
oubic has two possibilities, the rest of it, other than a preseribed conic in the 
plane of three of the points P, consisting of either of the two transversals drawn 
from the fourth point to the conic and the line {3 or I4 as the case may be. 
The pair of oubies through the six points can thus be selected in four ways, 
and the coincidence must count four times among the 60 . Thus the degenerate 
cases account for 4 . 1 -|- 4 . 4 or 20 of the 60 coincidences ; the remaining 30 
must arise from proper cubics which satisfy F*l*. Hence — 30 . 

We shall now describe the relevant properties of four Cremona transforma- 
tions of space which are of value in the solution of many of the simpler oases. 
These transformations are all well known, but only two of them appear to 
have been used for the solution of enumerative problems in the manner which 
will be described below, and one of those seems to have been used only for the 
simple cases already mentioned as having been dealt with by Cremona. These 
transformations all have the property of changing oubic curves satisfying a 
certain eightfold condition into straight lines. It is clear that such cubics 
must possess the property that one of them passes through two arbitrary 
points. Now it is dear &om Cremona’s results that the cubics satisfying any 
one of the four eightfold conditions P*, P’S, PB’, B* are of this type. We 
seek accordingly transformations of space which transform such systems of 
cubics into straight lines. 

(i) The first of these transformations is the well-known involutorial trans- 
focmation of q>ao6 defined by replacing each co-ordinate by its reciprocal. 
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Geometrically oonaidaed, the traoefonnatioii is symmetrical and transfcmns 
a general plane of space into a cubic surface having four fixed nodes at the 
vertioes of the fundamental tetrahedron. The lines of space are tomsformed 
into cubic curves passing through these four points, and conversely every 
cubic curve through these points is transformed into a line. The lines which 
pass through one of the four points are invariant under the transformation 
«.e., a line through one of the points F is transformed into another Itue through 
F. In this way we can transform the quadruple infinity of cubics satisfying 
the condition P* into the lines of space. 

The values of F‘{‘ and F*{* are calculated in this way by de Vries.* 

(ii) The next transformation is defined by the ^tem of quadric surfaces 
in space which pass through a line and three points not lying on it. These 
quadrics form a homaloidal system, and determine a quadri-cubic trans* 
fonnation of space. The planes are transformed into cubic scrolls having a 
fixed double directrix and three fixed generators in common; lines are 
transformed into conics which meet these three lines and the directrix, and 
cubics which pass through the base points of the system of quadrics, and have 
the base line as chord, are transformed into straight lines. This transforma* 
tion is well known, t and has been applied to certain problems by Wren,j: 
but no use of it in the present connection appears to have been made. It 
clearly transforms cubics which satisfy the condition F*B into lines. 

(iii) The third transformation is defined by cubic surfaces whirii contain 
three fixed lines and have a fixed node, containing then the three transversals 
from the node to pairs of the three lines. These are a homaloidal system and 
correqpond to the planes of the transformed space. The planes of tiie original 
space ate transformed into cubic surfaces passing through a fixed twisted 
cubic curve and having three fixed nodes on this curve. The Unes of the first 
apace become cubics through these three points which have two further inter- 
sections with the cubic curve, c ; and cubics in the original space which pass 
through the fixed node and have the three fixed lines as chords are transformed 
into lines. The equations of the transformation can be reduced to the form 

»' == y*(y — t), y' — — — xy.(® — t), t' = ays, ® = f' (if* -j- ifz' + y'zf), 

y = t'{lf*-{- t'af -f- z'x'), z=it' (t'* -f t'y' + a^y'), t = zfifzf. 

This transformation can o^ously be used to transform cubics satisfying FB* 
into lines. 

* ' Ploo. B. Acad. Soi., Amsterdam,* vol. 11, p. 84 (1908). 
t Hudson, “ Otemona Tteosformatlons,** p. 287 (Cambridge, 1027). 
i ‘ Ptoo. Load. Math. Soo.,’ vol. 16, p. 144 (1916). 
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(iv) The last of the transformations is the symmetrical one defined by means 
of cabio surfaces passing through four lines and their two transversals. This 
converts the lines of either space into cubic curves with the four fixed lines as 
chords and vice versa. This transformation is well known and has been 
extensively applied to problems dealing with cubic curves by Wakeford* 
and others, it yields the neatest proof of the last three of Cremona’s results 
already quoted, for which see Baker, op, cit,, antea, p. 143. 

All of these transformations may be regarded as degenerations of the general 
cubo-cubic transformation of space defined by cubic surfaces through a sextic 
curve of genus throe, with the exception of the second, which is of lower order. 

We shall now proceed to apply these transformations to our problem. 
Consider the first transformation. The conditions which involve are three 
in number, namely, P®Z*, P*BZ* PH^. 

Consider the cubics which satisfy P*Z* and apply the first transformation 
with four of the points P as fundamental. The cubics become lines passing 
through the transform of the fifth point and meeting the two cubic curves into 
which the two lines are transformed. These curves pass through the four 
points which are base points of the reverse transformation. Of the nine lines 
through P which intersect these two cubics, four join P to these points and 
are not the transforms of cubic curves ; there remain five lines which meet the 
two curves in distinct points. These are the transforms of cubics satisfying 
the required conditions. Hence we have PH^ = 6, verifying the previous 
result. 

In a similar way the cubics which satisfy P^BZ* become lines which are chords 
of one cubic and secants of two others, the three curves all having four common 
points. Let o be the former curve, the latter two, and let P^ (i = 1, . . , 4) 
be the common points. The chords of c meeting an arbitrary line Z form a 
quartic scroll on which o is double. This meets in four points other than 
Pj. The secants of which are chords of o thus form a quartic scroll. If 
Z' is a line through the chords of c meeting V lie on a quadrio surface and 
this has two intersections with not lying at any of the points P^, Thus two 
lines, chords of o, meet V and This means that P^ is multiple on the scroll 
of chords of o meeting Oi to order 4—2 or 2. Thus c, meets the scroll in 
3 . 4 — 4 . 2 or 4 points. The four generators of the scroll through these 
points are the transforms of the cubics required, so that P^BP as 4. 

Finally P*Z^ is the number of lines which intersect four cubic curves 0 | 
(t =3 1, . . , 4) passing through the four points P^. The transversals of and 
* * Proo. Lend. Math. Soo.,' vol. 21, p. 98 (1928). 
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two arbitrary liaes form a sextic surface ou which the cubic curve is simple 
(one line passing through each point of C|), this has 14 points in conunon with 
0 ^ which do not coincide with the points P^. Thus the transversals of Oi, o^, 
and one arbitrary lino I form a surface of order 14. By choosing the second 
line to pass through a point it is easy to see, by a similar process of reasoning, 
that on this surface the points P, are 5-ple, the general point of Ci being only 
triple. Thus Cg meets the surface in 3 . 14 — 4 . 5 or 22 variable points. The 
transversals of o^, Cg, Cg, thus form a scroll of order 22. Considering special 
positions of the line I and arguing as in the previous case it is easy to show that 
the four points P( are 9-ple on this surface. The surface has, therefore, 
22.3 — 4 . 9 or 30 free intersections with c^, so that there are 30 lines meeting 
the four curves in distinct points. This verifies the result already proved, 
that V*l* = 30. 

The cases which involve the condition P^B are the three P*Bf*, PB*!*, 
P*BP, and these cases are simplified and reduced to problems of lines by means 
of the second of the four transformations mentioned above. 

We observed that the lines of the original space were transformed by this 
transformation into conics which meet three skew lines 1^, fg, fg, and a trans- 
versal X of these. Apply the transformation, with the base elements consisting 
of three points and a prescribed chord ; the cubios satisfying P*B1* are easily 
seen to be transformed into lines which pass through the transform of the 
fourth point and meet two of these conics ; there are clearly four such lines. 
Hence P*B1^ = 4, as before. The curves satisfying P’B’P are transformed into 
chords of one such conic which meet two others ; of such lines there are clearly 
four, so that we have P*B*{* =s 4, again verifying a previous result. Finally 
the curves which satisfy P’BP become the transversal lines of four such conics. 
Recalling the theorem (which has already been quoted) that four curves of 
degrees m, n, p, q, have 2impq common transversals, we see that the four 
conics in question have 32 common transversals. Four of these, however, 
are the lines Ig, fg, X, and are not the transforms of cubics satisfying the 
conditions of the problem. There remain 28 transversals corresponding to 
such cubics. Hence F*BZ* = 28. This is one of the results obtained by van 
Kol, who, however, does not make use of the simplification afforded by this 
transformation. 

Passing to the third transformation, we consider the cases P^B^^ PB*{*, 
PB^*, which all involve the condition FB* ; and apply the Iransformation 
with the point and the three base lines chosen from anoong the prescribed 
chords and points. The lines of space become, as we have seen, cubics passing 
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through three points and having two further intersections with a definite 
cubic, c, passing through these points. The cubics in the original space which 
satisfy then become lines through a point meeting two such cubics ; 

of the nine such lines the joins of the point to the three intersections of the 
curves with c which are fixed in the transformation do not correspond to cubic 
curves, so that there remain six others. Hence = 6. The cubics 

satisfying become the chords of one such cubic which meet two others. 
By argument parallel to that used in the corresponding case of the first trans- 
formation it appears that there are nine such lines which have their inter- 
sections with the curves distinct. Hence PB^Z^ = 9. Finally, the cubics 
satisfying PB^Z^ become lines meeting four such curves and, by the process of 
reasoning used in the first transformation for a similar case, we find there are 
64 lines with distinct intersections. Thus PB^Z^ = 54. 

In the last two results the fact that the cubic curves concerned have each 
two variable intersections with the curve c docs not in any way affect the 
argument. 

The last transformation, namely, the symmetrical one determined by cubic 
surfaces containing four skew lines, is applicable to the solution of those 
problems in which the condition B^ is involved. These are PB^Z^ B^Z^, and 
B^Z^. In the first case the cubics satisfying the conditions of the problem are 
transformed into lines which pass through a point and meet two cubic curves, 
there are nine such so that we verify the previous result PB*Z* = 9. The 
cubics satisfying the condition B^Z^ are transformed into the chords of one cubic 
curve which meet two others, the three curves having four common chords 
(the base lines) irrelevant among the solutions. Now, considering the two 
congruences of lines formed, (a), of the chords of the first cubic and, (6), of 
the secants of the other two, and applying Halphen’s theorem, it is easy to see 
that the number of such lines is in general 36. Of these, in our case, each of 
the four lines occurs as a fourfold solution, so that there remain 20 relevant 
solutions. Hence B^Z‘ =: 20. In a similar way the cubics satisfying B*Z^ 
become lines meeting four cubics which have four common chords ; in general 
there are 162 solutions to this problem, but in our case each of the four common 
chords must count 2 . 2 . 2 . 2 or 16 times, so that there remain only 98. Thus 
B*Z* == 98. 

These exhaust the cases of the problem we consider in which by means of 
one of these transformations we can transform the curves we require into lines. 
In some other oases the curves in question could be transformed into conics, 
but it is in general simpler to use the degeneration method to which we presently 
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proceed. There will be noted, incidentally, the ease with which most of the 
above results axe obtained. In the degeneration method we shall frequently 
require the number of solutions of problems involving the condition Q defined 
previously,* in which a curve is constrained to pass through a point and have 
a given line through the point as chord. It is therefore necessary to obtain 
the more elementary results for such conditions before proceeding further. 
The results enumerated below all can be proved very easily, cither directly 
or by very simple applications of the transformations described, and for reasons 
of space it is not necessary to give detailed proofs. It can in fact be verified 
that 

QP*! = 2, QP»B1 = 2, QP*B*i = 2, QPB»1 = 3, QB*1 = 6 ; 

Q«P» » 1, Q*P»B r= 1, Q*PB* = 1, Q»B» = 2. Q»K = 3, Q»B1 = 4, Q* -= 2. 

Other results may be obtained by consideration of the transformations already 
given, and as we have already given examples of the use of such transformations, 
it will be sufiicient to mention the transformation, and the results obtained by 
its use. The work is in all respects similar to that which precedes. Thus by 
means of the first transformation we can deduce the results — 6, QP^Z’ ~ 
13 ; from the second transformation we deduce Q*PBZ* = 7, QP*BZ* « 14 ; 
while from the fourth can bo obtained Q*B*Z* = 10 and QB®Z® =! 30. For 
the two latter cases the only necessary remark is that in this transformation 
the neighbourhood of a point on one of the base linos becomes the set of points 
of a transversal line of three out of the four base lines in the second space. 

The elementary conditions which involve the condition Bf can also be 
obtained similarly, they are tabulated in the table at the end of this paper. 

Part II. — Degeneration Methode. 

The degeneration method is perhaps the most powerful method at present 
available for obtaining tibe number of solutions of geometiicsl problems in 
which this number is large. In the hands of Schubert the method ultimately 
resolved itself into a series of symbolic calculations, in whibh the geometrical 
nature of tiie initial problem was lost sight of. It seems however, at any rate 
in the present case, that little is lost in brevity, and much is gained in simplicity, 
by keeping the geometrical ideas foremost, and making all the calculations 
ultimately geometrical ones. We are thus able to solve all the problems with 
which we are concerned with no reference whatever to symbolic calculation. 

* See the Introduotion, above. 

t Defined above, in the lotraduotion. 
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The principle on which the degeneration method rests is that the number of 
solutions of a geometrical problem, if finite, is independent of the existence of 
particular relations between the given entities in the problem. The solutions 
of a problem in the general case will accordingly be the same in number as those 
in any particular case we choose to investigate, provided only that this number 
does not become infinite in the process of specialisation. In our particular 
case, we allow the given points and lines to have certain mutual relations such 
as letting two lines intersect or letting a line and two points become coplanar. 
It frequently happens that if we choose this specialisation properly the cubic 
curves which satisfy the required conditions are thereby forced to satisfy 
certain other conditions, rendering them enumerable by means of results we 
have already obtained, or they may degenerate. In general we find it is 
convenient to specialise as little as possible consistently with the curves we 
require reducing to those which can be determined by applying simpler cases. 

It is necessary to examine the manner in which a cubic in space can degenerate 
and to ascertain in what way conditions are satisfied when it does so. In the 
first place a degenerate cubic can consist of a conic and a line intersecting it 
but not lying in its plane. As there are oo such systems and oo cubios in 
all we infer that this d^en^tion imposes a simple condition on the curve. 
It is important to note that in this case an arbitrary line which passes through 
the double point of the curve is not to be regarded as a chord of the curve ; 
for if the cubic tend to its limiting position the chord of the cubic which passes 
through an arbitrary point F clearly tends, for general position of P, to the 
transversal which can be drawn from P to meet the line and the conic. As a 
consequence, the condition that a cubic should have a given line as a chord is 
not satisfied when the cubic degenerates into a line and a conic which inter- 
sect on the prescribed line. If the conic of this case split up further into two 
straight lines further conditions are imposed on the cubic, and this case will 
not arise in our work save in the last few cases. Another degeneration of the 
cubic is, however, possible ; it may degenerate into a rational cubic lying in a 
plane, possessing then a node. In this case every line through the node is the 
limit of a chord of the twisted cubic, and indeed the only chord of the degenerate 
cubic passing through a point is the join of the point to the node unless the 
point lies in the plane of the cubic. 

Apart from three complicated cases which arise at the end, all the oases 
which arise from conditions of our kind admit of solution by means of com- 
paratively elementary degenerations, many of which can be used for several 
different problems. We shall work out in detail only samples of the cases. 
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the general procedure being always the same. The more elementary cases 
will be given in greater detail, but one complicated calculation is worked out 
as a model. 

Consider first the cnbics which satisfy the condition This affords 

an example of a degeneration which is very useful for other cases. Let 
denote the two prescribed points, the prescribed chords, and /g. ^4 
the four secants. Suppose the position of the lines to be specialised so that 
lie in a plane tu. They thus meet in pairs, let meet in X and let 6^ 
meet respectively. If a cubic which satisfies the required conditions 

is undegenerate it can only have three points in common with the plane it, 
and as it must meet 64 twice and each once this requires it to pa.<» through 
one of the points X, L^, L2. If it passes through X it satisfies the conditions 
of meeting lil^, so that the remaining conditions on the curve are those of 
having m chords, passing through PjPg and meeting i.e., the curves 
are those which satisfy the condition P*B*P, and we have seen that there are 
four such curves. Similarly if the curve passes through it must .satisfy 
the condition QP^Bl’, there are 14 such curves, similarly 14 more arise from 
cubics through L2 ; but the curves which pass through both and L2, whose 
number is or 4 , have been counted twice, once as passing through Lj 

and once for L2. The total number of undegenerate curves obtained is thus 

4 + 2 . 14 — 4 = 28 . 

There remains the possibility that the curve degenerates and a part of the 
degenerate curve lies in it. Now the curve has to pass through the points 
P1P2 and have 62 S'S a chord, the points and line not lying in it, whence it is 
easily seen that the portion of the curve lying in tc is a line, and the rest of 
the curve is a conic through P1P2 meeting this line. If 64, Ig, l^, meet it in 
the points Y, L„ L4 respectively the possible cases which arise are the following. 

(i) There are four conics through P^, Pj which meet 6^, b^, {3, l^, let K be a 
point in which one of these meets tc. Then the conic together with the line 
KY is a degenerate cubic satisfying the conditions of the problem. There 
are four such solutions. 

(ii) The line in tc may be the line YL3. In tliis case the rest of the cubic 
must consist of a conic through meeting {4, 64, 63 and this line ; of the 
four conics which satisfy this condition one passes through each of the points 
in which the line meets 64, b^ and these do not give rise to solutions of our 
problem since we have seen that a degenerate cubic does not have as chord 
an arbitrary line through the node when the cubic consists of a line and a conic. 
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Thua only two of the conics lead to proper solutions, and two more arise by 
considering the line YL 4 . In all we get four of this type. 

The total number of cubics satisfying the problem is thus 

28 + 4 + 4 = 36, 

and we infer that generally = 3G, This result has V>oen obtained other- 
wise by van Kol in the paper already cited. 

We shall give less <letail in subsequent computations. It is necessary to 
quote four results concerning conics in space, which were first obtained by 
Liiroth.* 

(а) Four conics pass through two points and meet four lines. 

( б ) Eighteen conics pass through one point and meet six lines, 

(c) Ninety-two conics meet eight lines. 

(d) Eight conics meet six lines and lie in a plane through a seventh. 

Any degenerate cubic which meets k times a line which it is only required 
to meet once will be a &-ple solution of the problem, and must be so reckoned 
in the enumeration. Similarly if the cubic degenerates into a plane cubic it 
meets an arbitrary line of the plane in three points, and if this line is a pre- 
scribed chord of the curve it counts triply among the solutions. 

Consider now the cubics which satisfy where Q, as before, is the 

condition that the curve should pass through a point and have a fixed line 
through the point as chord, and suppose that the line in the condition Q is met 
by one of the proscribed chords. It is then easy to see that the imdegenerate 
curves are those which satisfy QP®Bi®. Degenerate curves consist of conics 
lying in the plane of these two lines and a line through the point P, three 
cases arising if the line is a transversal to the second chord and one of the three 
secants, and one if the conic passes through the three points in which these 
lines meet the plane, the intersection of the plane with the si'cond chord, and 
the point of the condition Q. The total number of curves is thus 14 3 1 

or 18. Thus QPB*Z« = 18. 

Consider now the curves satisfying Q*P. A simple determination of this 
number is obtained by letting the three lines of the conditions Q be met by one 
of the secants, so that the four lines lie on a quadric, the cubic then either lies 
entirely on the quadric or else it passes through one of the three points of 
intersection of the secant with one of the lines. Of the former category there 
are easily seen to be four cubics ; the cubics which pass through, one of the three 

* * J. Mathematik,* vol. 68, p. 186 (1868). 
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intersectioiis satisfy the conditioa and are thus six in number, whence 

we have Q*P ss 4 -f- 3 . 6 = 22. 

The cases and may be solved by supposing the two lines Q to 
intersect, the solutions are as follows : — 

(а) For Q*P1*— 

(i) Proper cubics in number V*l*. 

(ii) A line through a point P meeting two of the lines I, together with a 
determined conic in the plane of the lines Q. 

(iii) A conic in the plane meeting three of the lines { and a transversal from 
P to this and the fourth line. 

Thus we get, using previous results, Q*Pi* = 30 + 6-f-4-2 = 44. 

(б) For Q«B1<— 

(i) Proper cubics in number PB{*. 

(ii) Conic in plane of lines Q through intersection with chord and two of the 
secants, together with a determined line. 

(iii) Line meeting the chord and three secants, with a determined conic in 
the plane. 

(iv) Plane cubic having node at the intersection of the plane and chord, 
passing through the points Q and the intersection of the plane with the 
four secants ; as this meets each line Q in two points other than the 
prescribed one it counts as a quadruple solution. Hence Q*B{* = 
28 + 6 . 3 + 4 . 2 + 4 = 68. 

In any particular case, given the degeneration, the curves can be determined 
by a perfectly straightforward process. In order then to save space we shall 
simply state suitable degenerations for the cases which follow, and the results, 
omitting details of the working except in one typical complicated case. 
Most of the results can be obtained by several different degenerations, and this 
serves as a check on the accuracy of the work. 

The value of PI* is found by letting the three points lie in a plane with one 
of the lines, whence we easily verify Schubert’s result that PI* = 190. 

QPI* can be obtained in three ways ; — 

(i) By supposing the line Q and the two points P coplanar. 

(ii) By supposing the line Q, a point P and a line I ooplaiuur. 

(iii) By supposing the point Q, the two points P and a line I coplanar. 

In all oases we are led to the result QPI* a 92. 
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QPB{‘ arises by supposing — 

(i) Point P, line Q, line I coplanar. 

(ii) Lines Q, B coplanar. 

(iii) Line B, points P, Q coplanar. 

(iv) Line B and two lines I coplanar. 

giving in all oases the result QPBZ‘ — 112. 

QB*1* arises by supposing — 

(i) A line B and two lines I coplanar, 

(ii) A line B and line Q coplanar, 

and we find QB*{* = 168. 

Using these results we find, by letting a chord and two secants lie in a plane, 
the results P*B1* = 220, PBS* = 320, BS* = 536 ; of which the first has 
been obtained by van Kol. The first of these may be verified by supposing 
the line B and the points P to be coplanar, the second by supposing the point 
P, a line B and a line 2 to be coplanar. The third admits of a simple verifica- 
tion by supposing the lines B all to be met by one of the lines I, we then get 
32 cubios lying on the quadric containing these lines and 168 passing through 
each of the three points of intersection of the secant with a line B, this being 
the number QB*P ; and 536 = 32 3 . 168. We can then obtain : — 

as 348 by supposing the lines Q to meet or by supposing the plane join- 
ing one of the lines Q to the point of the other line to contain a line 1. 

QPl? — gg2 by supposing the line Q and two lines I coplanar, or the line Q, 
the point P and one line I coplanar. 

QB2’ as 964 by supposing B and two lines I coplanar, or B, a line I, and the 
point Q coplanar, or the line Q and two lines I coplanar. 

PBZ* a= 1820 by supposing B and two lines I coplanar, or P, B, and a line I 
coplanar. 

BH^ =a 2976 by supposing a line B and two lines I coplanar. A second 
degeneration leading to this result arises by letting the lines B intersect, but 
this introduces conditions of the type B mentioned previously. These may be 
dealt with by the same methods os heretofore, and a second verification of the 
result stated obtained. The results for conditions of type R are |pven in the 
table at the end of the paper, and may be verified by methods similar to the 
present. 

As an ezample of a complicated calculation the terms in the first degeneration 
of this case may be worked out. 
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Let n be the plane of the line and the lines and let 621 hf ^6 


the other lines. It may then be verified that we have : — 

(i) Proper cubics in number PB®i* -f“ 2QBr — P*Bi® 2028 

(ii) Line in n joining intersection with and and a conic (« = 

3, .,,8) 336 

(iii) Line joining intersections with and Ij, and a conic 105 

(iv) Conic meeting bj, b2, 13, ... Ig and line in tt 92 

(v) Conic with chord b2 meeting b^, and five lines and line in n 48 

(vi) Conic in n through intersection with bj and four lines with 

a line 180 

(vii) Line meeting 62 and three lines and conic in tu 160 

(viii) Cubic in n with node on bj meeting Z3, . . , Zg 27 


2976 


In order to obtain the value of P®Z* it is necessary to investigate a different 
kind of degeneration, somewhat more complicated than the previous ones. 
We suppose the two points P and the eight lines Z to be so specialised that they 
lie on a cubic surface, on which, in the usual notation, the lines are identified 
with four skew lines the two transversals of these, and two lines 

C|2i C 24 which intersect each other and of which 0^2 meets and 02 while 
meets and a^. A cubic curve through the points P which meets these eight 
lines in distinct points has 10 points in common with the cubic surface and 
hence lies wholly or in part upon it. The curves we require must thus either 
lie wholly or in part on the surface or else pass through one or more of the 
intersections of the lines. 

Now the rational cubic curves which lie on the cubic surface are either the 
tangent plane sections, or else are twisted cubics of one of 72 systems on the sur- 
face, each curve having the six lines of a row of a double six as chords and 
intersecting in one point the 15 lines which do not belong to the double six. 
Of the 36 double sixes on the surface four only are associated with cubics which 
satisfy the conditions of our problem, a typical one being 

^ 5 t C34, C24, C2 b> 

^ 4 » 

* It is easUy verified that in general they lie on only one such surface. Similar remarks 
apply to the oases oonaidered below. 
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and the curves which have the first row of this as chords satisfy the conditions 
of the problem, since one such curve passes through the two points P. As the 
carves meet two of the prescribed lines in two points they count each for four 
solutions. Thus we have in all 16 solutions arising in this way. 

Twelve solutions arise from the 12 nodal cubics lying in tangent planes to 
the cubic surface which pass through the line joining the points P. 

If the cubic consist of two carves, one of which lies on the surface, it is easy 
to sec that the latter must consist of a conic passing through one of the points 
P and l 3 dng in a plane through Ug or Ug ; the rest of the cubic then consists of 
the transversal drawn from the second point P to meet \ (or 6g) and the conic. 
Thus we Itave eight such curves in all. The total number of cubics which 
do not pass through an intersection of two of the lines I is accordingly 

16 + 12 + 8 = 36. 

The cubics which pass through one of the intersections of a pair of the 
prescribed lines satisfy the condition and in general would be 190 in number. 
From the 13 such points we would then get 13 . 190 or 2470 curves ; in this, 
however, a curve passing through two of the intersections which lie on four 
different lines is counted twice, once for each intersection, it is easily verified 
that there are 48 such pairs of points, so the total deduction on this account is 
48 . P*l* == 48 . 30. Similarly we must add a correction P*P for each of the 
52 triads of intersections which lie on six different lines, and deduct P* for the 
eight tetrads of points lying between them on all the lines. In all then we 
obtain a contribution 

13 . 190 - 48 . 30 + 62 . 6 - 8 . 1 = 1282. 

This includes all the curves of this type once only, except those carves which 
consist of the line 5g (or 6g) taken with a conic through the points P to meet the 
two lines b and the two lines c. It remains to investigate the multiplicity of 
these degenerate solutions in our enumeration and also in the problem. 

Wo may make here the following remark. If we have five lines in space, of 
which one meets the other four, a curve of order n (supposed rational) will 
satisfy the condition of meeting these five lines if it degenerate into the trans* 
versal line and a rational curve of order n — 1 meeting this ; if the original 
curve be subjected to a further condition which makes it determinate, the 
same thing will be true of the curve of order n — 1. This solution of the 
problem will be a multiple one. By its nature, however, it seems dear that 
the multiplicity of the solution in question is simply a characteristic of the 
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special position of the five lines, and is independent either of the order of the 
curve or of the remaining condition. Assuming this, we can find the multi- 
plicity in question by applying it to a simple case ; taking for example the 
problem of finding the conics which pass through a point and meet six lines 
in the case when five of the lines possess this property it is easily verified that 
the condition in question gives a triple solution. 

Consider now the cubic curves which degenerate into 65 and a conic through 
the points P meeting the two lines b and the two lines c. There are four such 
conics, one of which passes through the intersection of the lines c. Each such 
conic, together with the line, forms a degenerate solution of the problem which, 
in virtue of what has just been said, wo must regard as triple. If the conic 
do not pass through the point C in which the lines c intersect, it has been counted 
four times among the 1282 solutions, namely, once for each of the four points 
on the line hg, as a triple solution is all which is required we must deduct one 
from the computed total on this account. There are three such conics arising 
for either of the lines bf. On the other hand, if the conic pass through C it 
has been counted simply among the curves pasting through each of the four 
points on 6 , as a triple solution among the curves passing through C, and once 
negatively for each of the pairs consisting of C and a point of 6 g. In all it is 
thus counted 4 + 3 — 4 or three times, which is right. No correction is, 
therefore, necessary here. 

It follows that the number is equal to 

36 + 1282 — 6 = 1312, 

which agrees with Schubert’s result obtained symbolically. By letting two 
of the secant lines lie in a plane with the line B or the line Q we can obtain 
from this the results 

QP =» 6384, W«> =* 16864. 

The case PP" may be dealt with similarly. Here we suppose nine of the 
lines and the point to lie on a cubic surface, the nine lines being those of a 
Steiner trihedral, for example o^, a,, a,, 6 ^, 6 ^, 63 , Cfs* Cj|. Galling a set of 
ft points skew if they lie on 2 n distinct lines of the figure, it is easy to see that 
the intersections of the nine lines contain 18 points, 99 skew pairs, 180 skew 
triads, and 72 skew tetrads. A cubic curve passing through P and meeting 
the nine lines either lies wholly or partially on the surface or passes through one 
or more of the intersections. Of the former class of curve there are 36 which 
arise from tangent plane sections of the surfroe passing through P and one of 
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the three points in which the tenth line meets the surface ; and 18 curves 
associated with double sixes, these being of the form 

<*4> ^4» ®SS» ®86» ®e8> 

®5> &6> ®14» **14» ®84> '’44' 

As before, the curves passing through the intersections of the lines number 
18 . 1312 - 99 . 130 + 180 , 30 — 72 . 6 = 9846, and these are subject to 
correction for curves which contain one of the lines. Such a curve has for 
residual a conic which passes through P, meets the tenth line, the line con- 
sidered, and the four lines not meeting this, which form a quadrilateral. Of 
the 18 such conics, two pass through the pairs of opposite vertices of the 
quadrilateral, three more through each vertex, and four through neither. It 
is easy to verify, by a method similar to that used for the previous case, that 
in the 9846 curves the first 14 of these conics have been counted triply, while 
the last four have been reckoned quadruply, as all must count triply in the 
final solution we have a deduction of four to make. There being nine lines 
the total deduction is 36, whence 

ppo = 36 -M8 -f 9846 - 36 = 9864, 

again in agreement with Schubert’s result. 

The result P‘1* may be verified by taking the eight lines to be eight lines of 
this configuration, equally with the method already used. 

To obtain the value of 1^‘ we suppose 10 of the lines to lie on a cubic surface 
and form a double five thereon, say, a^, ... Og, b^, ... The configuration 
contains 20 points, 130 skew pairs, 320 skew triads, 265 skew tetrads, and 44 
skew pentads.* 

The curves which give rise to multiple solutions consist either of one of the 
10 lines togetiier with a conic, a solution which we have seen must be counted 
three times, or else of two of the lines paired in the double five, and a trans- 
versal of these and the last two lines. The multiplicity of this solution we 
do not at present know, but as in the other case, it is independent of the 
particular problem under contideration. We shall therefore determine it by 
co nsidering the problem PP, solved above, in the case when the 10 lines form 
a double five on the surface and the point does not lie on it. In this case the 
only cubics which consist of a part lying on the surface and not passing thron|^ 
an intersection of two of the lines are one of the lines Og or hg taken with a conic 
throned the point P meeting all the six lines (or hj ; tiiere ate 18 suoh 
conics in each case, but the particular cubic curve consUting of Og, 6g, and 
* The Bsaw figure may be used to verify the value of BP* detcemined above. 
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the trausveraal from P to these lines arises in each case, and only corresponds 
to a simple solution of the problem. The contribution under this head is 
thus 35. 

The cubics which pass through the intersections of the lines give rise in the 
usual manner to 

20 . 1312 - 130 . 190 + 320 . 30 - 265 . 5 + 44 . 1 = 9859 

solutions, in which we have to take into account the degenerate ones. 

If the cubic consist of a line and a proper conic through P it must count 
as a triple solution of our problem. Such n conic must meet the line and 
the five lines Oj, ... a^. Of the 18 conics which in general exist, the line 6^ 
and the transversal from P to <4, 6^, counts as a triple solution, three pass 
through each of the points on and there are three others passing through 
none of these points ; these 15 proper conics with the line must be triple 
solutions of our problem. The first 12 of these, repeating an old argument, 
have been counted once for each point on a^, triply for the point on 5^ and 
negatively once for each pair consisting of the point on 6^ and a point of ; 
in all triply, similarly the other three conics have been counted quadruply. 
On account of these non-degenerate conics we must thus deduct 30 solutions 
in all, three for each of the 10 lines. Again, the degenerate cubic which con- 
sists of Oi, fr| and a line through P has been counted triply for each of the eight 
points these lines contain, and negatively once for each of the 16 skew pairs 
involved, or eight times in all. If s is the required multiplicity of this solution 
for the general problem we must deduct a further 8 — x for each of the five 
pairs a^, 6^. The total number of solutions is thus 

35 + 9859 — 30 - 5 (8 - ®) 

and this must equal the number previously found, namely, 9864, whence it 
follows that X = 8 and the carves in question are to be regarded as 8-ple 
solutions of the problem. 

We can now deal with the problem of calculating t**. The cubics which do 
not pass through any of the intersections, and which thus lie wholly or in pact 
upon the surface, are easily seen to be : — 

(a) Tangent plane sections passing through two of the intersections of the 
last two lines with the surface, in number 9 . 12 or 108. 

(5) Carves associated with doable sizes of the form 

Oj, 6j, Cfn, Cft, C4f, Cjf, 

®S» ®1S> ®IS» ®U» 

in number 9 . 6 . 4 or 180. 
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(c) The line a, (or b^) together with a transversal conic of the two last lines 

and the siz lines (or 6^) ; the 92 conics include the degenerate ones 
bfU, u being one of the two transversals of the last two lines and a^, 6g, 
so that this gives only 2 . (92 — 1) or 182 distinct curves. 

(d) Conics of the surface passing through one of the intersections of the last 
two lines with the surface and lying in planes through c„, together with 
a line, of this type there are 6 . 5 . 4 or 120, 

The total number of such curves is thus 590. 

Passing through the intersections of the lines we have 

20 . 9864 - 130 . 1312 + 320 . 190 — 265 . 30 + 44 . 5 = 79790. 

If a cubic consist of the line pair Of, bf, together with a transversal of these 
and the last two lines, it is an eightfold solution of the problem, and reasoning 
as before wo can show that it has been counted precisely eight times in the 
enumeration. 

If the cubic contain the two degenerate conics containing associated 
with it count triply among the 92 conics meeting the last two lines and the 
lines a, ; of the remaining 86 conics, which with ay form cubics corresponding 
to triple solutions of the problem, 16 pass through each of the four points on 
by, and 22 pass through none of these points. Each of the former 64 conics 
gives with a cubic which we have counted three times in the 79790, the last 
22 give cubics we have counted four times. We must, therefore, have a 
deduction of 22 for each of the lU lines, or 220 in all, hence 
(W = 590 + 79790 - 220 ^ 80160, 
which again verifies Schubert’s result. 

This completes the investigation of all possible combinations of the symbols 
P, B, I ,Q ; the conditions which involve R can be treated by similar methods, 
the elementary degenerations being quite adequate. 

A further set of results is easily deducible from the foregoing. Consider 
cubic curves passing through a point P and meeting a line I, and satisfying 
any other condition of power nine, and let the line move in the plane PI until 
it passes through P. In the limit the conditions of the problem are satisfied 
if (i) the curve passes through P and meets the limiting position of the line in 
a further point ; (ii) if the curve touches the plane at P. Denoting the latter 
condition by p, we have the S 3 rmbolic relation 

P* = Q + P, 

by means of which conditions involving p, are reduced to others previously 
discussed. 
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The table below containa a list of the number of solutions for all possible 
conditions involving F, B, I, Q, R and p,. Results already known are mdioated 
as follows 

(^) Cremona, ‘ J. Mathematik,’ voL 60, p. 191 (1862). 

(*) Sturm, ibid,, vol. 79, p. 99, and vol. 80, p. 128 (1875). 

(*) Schubert, ** Kalkul der abzahlende Geometrie ” (1879). 

(*) van Kol, ‘ Proc. Acad. Sci., Amsterdam,’ vol. 32, p. 625 (1929). 

The remaining results are believed to be new. 


Table showing the number of twisted cubic curves satisfying conditions compounded of 


F, Q, R, B, and I, 


p) P" -- 

(•) FP - 6 

(«) FP - 30 

(•) FP -- 190 

(») FP - 1312 

{») m 

9864 

(») FB . 

(1) P‘B» - 0 

(») FBP - 4 
(*) FB*P - 4 

(4) pB/4 ^ 2B 

(‘) FB*P ^ 36 

{*) FBP - 220 
PB»P 320 

PBP - 1820 
FP - 2976 

n/*« 

15864 

(1) FB« - 
P) P>B* 
p) PB“ - . 

(*) FB*P r- 6 
(») PB‘P - 9 
{*) B»P - 20 

PB*P - 64 
m* = 98 

B*P - 636 


(«) /u 

SOI 60 


(») B* - e 


QP*I - 2 QPP 
QPBJ - 2 QP»BI* 
QP*Bn * 2 QPIVP 
QPB'I - 3 QB»P 

qm - a 


13 QP®P -* 92 QPP 682 Q»P* - I 

14 QPBP - 112 QK’ - 064 Q>I»B « 1 

18 QB»i“ - 168 Q«PB> - 1 

30 QP - 6384 Q»B» = 2 


(PP*!* « 6 Q»Pi‘ - 44 qm - 3 

Q«PBP^ 7 (^Bi* - 68 qm - 4 

Q>B*P - 10 q!^P - 22 

Q»P = 348 

-- 2 


RP« - 0 RP»P « 4 RPS‘ - 36 RPP - 293 RQP*1 2 RQP =- 148 R*P* - 1 m* - 64 

RP»B - 1 RP*BP - 6 RPBl« = 49 RBP = 442 RQPBl = 3 R^PB - 1 

RP*B» - I RPBV -= 8 RB>P 78 RQB>1 = 6 RQ»P =- 1 R^B^ 3 - 4 

RPB» 1 RBV - 16 Rl« -2504 RQP1» = 17 R(PB - 2 RFPl* 7 

RB« - 4 RQBl" == 20 RQV « 9 IVBP - 12 - 2 


Table showing the numbers for conditions involving p^. 




v*ipn «3 P*1V« =17 P*P/)p ^ 08 rrpp 
Pfifpp =2 P»Bl^pp =14 PBPp,=108 BPpp 
I«B*lpp =2 PBVpp =18 B*Ppp =162 
PB'Jpp -3 BVpp =24 Ppp 


98 PPp 


PB'Jpp' -3 BVpp 
Wpp =3 


- 030 QP»Pp «1 QP»Ppp ---7 gPPpp - 48 i^Plp„ 
= 860 QP»Bpp -1 QPJ^pp --7 QBlVp - 54 Q*Blpp 
QPBV, =1 QB^Ppr -8 Q*Ppp 

-=4480 QB«pp =1 =-334 

QVp 


B 3 

= 3 
-22 


= 1 


Ppp> ==2 P«Ppp» = 10 QPV = 4 PIV 
P«Bpp* =1 PBPpp»= 7 QBip5« = 4 B^p» 

- - ““aJ aa 10 <^ppl 


» = 6 pp* 

= 3 


PB«Pp 

BVp* 


-1 BVpp 

»2 Wp} 


PPp 1 = 50 
BPpp» = 64 Q«pp« 
Ppp» =296 


»24 


QPp* 


«4 BP»lp;. - 2 RQPpp =1 RPpp* 1 

RPB/pp - 3 RQBpp =1 RBpp* = 2 

RB^lpp — 3 

RPPpp - 18 RQiVp -8 RP/>p* *10 

RBPpp - 23 

Rl^Pp -146 RWpp -3 


P ii the condition that the onire should nass through a fixed point. 

B is the eondiUon that it should have a fixed line ae chord. 

{ is the condition that it should meet a fixed line onoe. 

Q, B are the oondiUons that it should pass through a fixed point and have respectively one, two, fixed lines through 
the point as chords. 

is the condition that the curve should touch a given fdane at a given point. 

%e symbols P, B, pp, follow Schubert, but I replaces the symbol v of Schubert. The conditions Q, R, were not 
ooneidefM by Sobuhert. 
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On the Transmission of Light hy Thin Films of Metal. 

By S. Rama Swamy, Ph.D., University College, London, 

(Communicated by W. Wilson, F.R.S. — Received December 17, 1930.) 

[Plats 14.] 

1. Introduction. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that an ordinary gold leaf appears 
green by transmitted light while silver leaf appears blue. Faraday* found 
that the gold leaf lost all its colour if heated on glass. T. Turnert found that 
this change occurs at about 560'' C. in the case of gold and about 240° C. in the 
case of silver. Faraday obtained thinner films from the deflagration ” of 
gold wire by the discharge of a Leyden jar battery. These were red and violet 
in places and green in others. They turned red on heating, but the green colour 
could be brought back by rubbing with a rounded piece of agate. The gold 
films used by Bcilby, j: obtained from paints used for ceramic gilding, behaved 
in a similar manner. One of his thin purple films turned rose-pink on anneal ing, 
and his thicker green films became transparent at a temperature above 4(Xr il. 
R. W. Wood§ obtained purple, blue and green films of gold by sputtering. He* 
found that films of all other colours could be turned green by heating, as 
opposed to the observations of Faraday and Beilby. 

Maxwell Garnetty has explained the colours observed by Beilby, Faraday 
and R. W. Wood by considering the films as made up of minute spherical 
particles of metal. He finds that the transmission-coefficient T, of films for 
which 7cd/X is very small, is given by 

T = 1 — Andn^kl'k, 

where d is the thickness of the film, k the absorption coefficient, n the refractive 
index, and X the wave-length of the light used. 

For thick films he finds 

T = J6wMI±*!Le"4«*n»/A 

(1 + w)* + 

* Bakenan Leoture, * Phil, Trans.,* voL 147, p. 145 (1857). 

t T. Tomer, * Proo. Roy. Soo,,’ A, vol. 81, p. 301 (1008). 

t BeUby, * Proo. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol, 72, p. 220 (1903). 

I R, W. Wood, ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 4, p. 425 (1902). 

II Maxwell Oamett, ^Phil. Trans.,* A, vol. 203, pp. 385-420 (1004); also vol. 205, 
Fp. 237-288 (1905). 

von. oxxxi.— A. y 
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On the otiier hand, Houston and George Moore* found that the transmiBsion 
curves for sputtered gold and silver films are esaentiaUj mdependent in 
character of the thickness of the films. They found that for gold the trans- 
mission is maximiim at 5000 A., whereas for silver it is greatest at 4600 A. 
(in the visible range) and decreases to a little more than half that value at 
7000 A. 

More recently, since this work was begun, Dreisch and Ruttenf have found 
that the infra-red absorption curves for thin films of metals ate similar in shape 
to those of colloidal substances. They obtained, by sputtering, gold films 
which were red-blue, bright blue and green-blue, and silver fiJms which were 
red and reddish yellow. 

As the observations on the colour of the films in most of the above experi- 
ments are qualitative, it seemed desirable to carry the matter further by making 
striddy quantitatively observations on Hie colour variation of sputtered metal 
filma on heating. For this purpose the absorption spectra were photographed 
and the plates obtained measured with a photometer. The transmission 
coefficient was obtained from the photometric measurements. Films which 
were initially of two colours were examined, vis., green and blue-green in the 
case of gold and blue and violet in the case of silver. The gold films were 
heated up to a temperature of 600” C., the silver to 400” 0. Finally the films 
were mounted on microscope slides and examined under a microscope. 

2. Sputtering, Weighing and Measurement of Electrical Resistance of 

the FUrns. 

The gold and silver films used were sputtered on thin microscope cover 
^Bses I inch in diameter in a discharge tube shown in fig. 1. It consisted of 
a glass tube D 17 cm. long and about 4 cm. in diameter, closed at both ends by 
aluminium discs A and B. Circular grooves were cut in A and B to take the 
glass tube as shown in figure. The cathode K, consisted of an aluminium rod 
to which a disc G (3 cm. in diameter) of the metal to be sputtoed was suitably 
fixed as shown in figure, and passed through the disc B. It was fixed to B in 
position by a sealing wax joint, after adjusting the height of the plate G above 
A. The aluminium rod was enclosed in a glass tube and all aluminium parts 
inside the tube were screened ofi with mica. A suitable stand of glass was 
constructed on the disc A as shown in figure, for holding the cover glasses to 

* Honstoa and George Moore, ‘ J. Opt. Soo., Amer.,* vol. 10^ p. 174 (1028). 
t Dieiaoh and Rutten, ‘ Z. Phynik,’ vol. 60, p. 00 (1030). 
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be sputtered. A glass ring made bj diOling a hole } inch in diameter in a thin 
microscope ooverglass (3 cm. in diameter) was stuck on to the top of the glass 
stand and the cover glass to be sputtered kept in it. A mica disc with a hole 
1 * 16 cm. in diameter was placed over it so as to leave a 
rim of unsputtered glass round the edge of the cover 
glass. After these adjustments the glass to metal joints 
between B and D, and D and A were sealed and made 
vacuum tight with sealing wax. A wat^ cooling device, as 
shown in fig. 1, was adopted for the cathode to prevent 
softening of the wax joints by the heat produced during 
sputtering. The tube was evacuated by connecting the 
brass tube T to a mercury diffusion pump backed by a 
Hyvac pump. Two traps, one of liquid air and the other 
of a silver-tin alloy (73 per cent, silver), were included 
between the sputtering tube and the pump in order to 
prevent back diffusion of mercury vapour into the former. 

One or two blue gold films obtained before insertion of 
traps had several green patches in them, surrounding what 
appeared under the microscope to be minute globules of 
mracury. These patches were found to spread steadily. 

The films obtained after the insertion of the traps were 
free from all contaminations of this kind. For insertion 
and removal of the cover glasses, it was only necessary to 
warm the disc A and remove it, leaving the upper part of 
the sputtering tube intact. The under side of the cover 
glass was in contact with a strip of aluminium foil 
connected to the anode A, in order to maintain it sufficiently 
anodic in charge for sputt«ing to take place. Dewhurst* 
has also had recourse to this device. The length of the dark space was 
maintained constant for any particular film by continuously adjusting the 
vacuum by suitable taps. 

For sputtering, the discharge was produced by an induction coil with a 
mercury interrupter connected to the 220 D.O. mains. It was found un- 
necessary to use a rectifier in the secondary circuit, to prevent contamination 
of the cathode. Since all exposed metal parts in the anode were of aluminium 
and since aluminium does not sputter ordinarily, the cathode was found to be 
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* Dewhunt, * Froo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vd. 89, p. 7 (1926). 
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uncontaminated. Richlanyer and CurtiBs'*' have also dispensed with a 
lectifier for the same reason. 

Filins of two colours were obtained for each metal, viz., green and blue- 
green for gold, and blue and violet for silver. The eolour of the film for any 
particular metal was found to depend on the length of the dark q>ace, other 
things being the same, as shown by Table I. The electrical resistance of the 
films was measured approximately by keeping them in series witii an accumu- 
lator and a microammeter, a suitable shunt being used when necessary. An 
ebonite holder was used to keep the films in position while measuring their 
resistance. Two light springs with polished brass knobs (gilded or silvered) 
were used as electrodes. The electrodes were kept at the ends of a diameter 
of the sputtered deposit. The deposits of gold and silver on the cover glasses 
all had the same diameter, since the same mica mask, already mentioned, was 
used in all oases. Thus the measured resistance was that between the ends of 
a diameter of a circular film 1 ■ 16 cm. in diameter. The resistance measure- 
ments taken both before and after heating the films are given in Table I. 


Table 1. 


No. 

Metol. 

1 

Colour. 

Primaiy j 
ourrent. 

Length 

dark 

spaoe. 

Diatanoe | 
from 
cathode. 

Time of 
sputter- 
ing. 

Thickness, 

Result 
before 
beating. ^ 

Result 

after 

heating. 




ampe. 

mm 

om. 

min. 

cm. 

ohm. 

ohm. 

c. 

Qold 

Green 

6 

4 

2*5 

60 

6X10-* 

8-8 

7*3 


ffS 

Blue- 

green 

6 

3 

2*5 

66 

0-6X10-* 

100*0 

Very 

high 

B, 

Silver 

Blue 

6 

3 

2*3 

30 

3X10-* 

7'5 

Very 

high 

E, 

*s 

Violet 

e 

1 

2 

2*3 

60 

<0-6xl0-* 

Very 

high 

Very 

high 


N.B.— In the 0 Me« marked ** very high ” even 220 volte in ewiee with the film and micro* 
ammeter (not shunted) (ailed to produce a visible deflection o( the needle. 


3. Heating the FUnu and Photographing their Absorj^ion Spectra. 

The arrangement of the apparatus used for photographing the absorption 
spectra of the films at different temperatures is shown in fig. 2. P, a 6(X)-c.p. 
pointolite lamp was the source of light used for the experiment, I being an 
iron arc, the spectrum of which was photc^aphed alongside the absorption 
spectra for wave-length setting. B consisted of two right-angle prisms mounted 
one above the other with their r^eoting faces at right angles ; by raising or 

* Kiohtmyer and Curtiss, * Phys. Rev.,* tdI. 11^ p. 406 (1020). 
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lowering this snangement either of the two sources of light P and I could be 
thrown on to the lens L, which served to focus the light on the metal film O. 



The cylindrical lens C served to obtain a line image of the former pointolite 
image on the slit of the spectrograph, S. The distance from R of the pointolite 
and the iron arc wave were the same so that the latter were both in focus on 
the film and on the slit. The heights of P and 1 above the table on which 
the apparatus was mounted were adjusted to equality, and the axis of tile optical 
system lay in the same horisontal plane as P and I. This was done by first 
adjusting the spectrograph and the optical system with one of the sources of 
light, viz., the iron arc, and then adjusting the height of P to suit the optical 
system. 

The metal film was kept in a brass holder to which could be screwed at the 
end, small brass tubes of equal length. This was placed in the electric furnace 
F, which itself was mounted horizontally as shown in fig. 2. The brass tube 
occupied the full length of the furnace, which was constructed of nichrome wire 
woimd over an altmdum tube 5 inches in length. The furnace was open at 
both ends and was rigidly fixed to a brass base which, by means of a geo> 
metrical device, could rest in either of two fixed positions on a brass table, the 
two positions corresponding to a shift normal to the axis of the optical system. 
The brass table itself was constrained to adopt a fixed position on the table by 
another geometrical device. By this arrangement the furnace could adopt 
two definite positions only so that in all oases two definite parts of the metal 
film, 2 mm. apart, could be examined. Even after removing the fumaoe for 
photographing tiie iron arc or the pointolite spectrum separately, one could be 
sure of bringing the same part of the film as before under examination. The 
two portions examined in each film were equally distant from its centre. These 
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parts were actually 2 nun. long and 0*01} nun. wide, as waa calculated from a 
knowledge of the width of the image on the slit, the diameter of the pointolite 
image on the film and the width of the slit in use. These readings are given 
below in Table II. 

Table II. 


Diameter of image on metal film 
Width of image on slit 
Width of slit 

Width of metal film examined 
Length of metal film examined 


mm. 

2 

1 

0 023 
0046 
2 


The examination of two difierent parts of the film was made to guard against 
local irregularities, should such exist. The two sots of readings obtained with 
two difierent portions of the same metal film agreed quite closely, proving that 
the films were fairly uniform and also that experimental errors were very 
small. 

Only the central part of the lens L was used, the angle of convergence of the 
pencil of light falling on the gold film being consequently very small (3° to 4°). 
Thus the pencil could be treated as approximately parallel and the passage of 
light through the film could be taken to be normal. Wellington spectrum 
pistes were used along with a photometric bluish filter (Wratten No. 78A). 
The temperature of the filiu was measured with a platinum plstiino-rhodium 
thermocouple kept in contact with it. 

The following procedure was adopted. The furnace unit was removed 
with the film in position and the iron arc spectrum photographed once at the 
top and once at the bottom of the plate. A neutral screen or pair of wedges 
was kept in the position of the film, the photometric filter was interposed and 
the pointolite image obtained on the slit. Its spectrum was then photographed 
with a suitable exposure just below the upper iron arc spectrum. The correct 
exposure was found by test plates. The neutral screen was then removed, 
the furnace put back, with the metal film in it, and the spectrum photographed 
under the former one giving the tame expoeure as before. The furnace was 
then moved to its second position and the spectrum photographed, giving the 
tame exposure. The film was then heated to 200° C. in the furnace and the 
absorption spectra of the two parts of the fihn corresponding to the two positions 
of the furnace photographed again. The rise in the furnace temperature during 
the time occupied by the photographing of the spectra was never more than 
3° or 4° C. The same procedure was adopted for temperatures of 300°, 400°, 
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600° and 600° C. in the case of gold, and 260°, 300°, 360° and 400° C. in the case 
of silver. The ezposttres were constant for each film and the spectra of the 
iron arc and pointoUte were obtained on each plate exposed. The exposure 
was measured correct to a fifth of a second. The filter was interposed for all 
closures except those of the iron arc spectra. 

The purpose of using the neutral screen (or wedges) was to cut down the 
intensity of the pointolite by a known fraction. If this was not done the 
pointolite spectrogram was found to be much too dense. By using a properly 
chosen screen the density of the pointolite spectrum could be made favourable 
for measurement and comparison with that of the absorption spectra. Several 
neutral screens were made by fogging slow lantern plates uniformly and subse- 
quently developing them. Only a small circular part (3 mm. in diameter) 
was used in these screens, their transmission-coefiBcient being measured in a 
photometer. The most suitable screen for use mth each metal film, as also 
the correct exposure for obtaining easily measurable spectra were found out 
by means of test plates, by trial and error. One of the spectrogram plates 
obtained is reproduced in fig. 3. 1 and 7 are the iron arc spectra, 2 is the 
pointolite si)ectrum, 3 and 4 are the absorption spectra of two parts of the same 
metal film at atmospheric temperature and 5 and 6 are those at 200° C. The 
plateholder of the spectrograph was loaded in absolute darkness, and during 
development the safelight was turned away from the plate, in order to prevent 
undue and uneven fogging of the plate. The remaining background fog was 
merely that known as chemical fog, and was made fairly even by uniform 
development of the plate. Uniform development was secured by continually 
brushing the sensitive surface of the plate during development 'with a wide 
soft camel hair brush. This method, used by Dr. Clark* of the British Photo- 
graphic Research Association, was found to be quite satisfactory. After 
development and fixation the plates were washed for 4 or 6 hours in running 
water, in a tank reserved for this purpose, in order to remove all traces of 
hypo and the dye with which the plates are coated to render them panchromatic. 
They were dried in air, no effort being made to accelerate their drying, in order 
to prevent small differences in density due to imeven drying.f An idea of the 
evenness of the background fog can be obtained from Table III in which are 
set out photometric readings at five different uneiqKMed parts of one of the 
plates, obtained for the determination of average density of fog. 


* Dobson, QrifBth and Hsrriaoa, “ Photographic Photometty,” p. 70. 
t Dobson, GrifBih and Harrison, “ Photographic Photometry,” p. 80. 
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Table HI. 


P&rt of 
plate. 

Bleui rotation of 
photometer niool. 

Density of 
fog. 

1 

e / 

37 M 

0-21 

a 

37 47 

0-20 

3 

37 41 

0-20 

4 

37 53 

0-21 

6 

87 62 

0*21 


Mean 

0-21 


4. Measwement of Density of the Plates. 

A slightly modified form of the photometer described by Dobson* was used 
for measuring the density of the plates prepared as mentioned before. The 
modification consisted of getting a fine line image with a cylindrical lens 
instead of a point image as in Dobson’s instrument. A pair of nicols were 
substituted for the wedge for measuring density. The line image was divided 
along its length into three parts, AC, CD, and DB (fig. 3) by pasting narrow 
strips of black paper horizontally on the cylindrical lens. The part CD had 
the same length as the width of the spectra to be measured (about 1 cm.). 
The window of the photoelectric cell was restricted to such dimensions as to 
admit only the light from the central part CD of the line image. In order to 
measure the density of any one of the spectra at some particular wave-length 
the plate was moved horizontally and adjusted so as to make the ends of the line 
image AB coincide with lines of the chosen wave-length in the iron arc spectra. 
The plate was then moved vertically and adjusted so that the part CD of the 
line image just covered the width of ihe spectrum to be measured. Thus in 
fig. 3 the plate is set for measuring the fifth spectrum from the top, at a wave- 
length 4628*6 A. Only one setting of wave-length was used for all the spectra 
on a plate for any particular wave-length, thus eliminating any possible errors 
in density due to errms in the wave-length setting. Since the dispersion of 
the spectrograph used was not very large, a small error in setting the line image 
would lead to a larger error in wave-length. Thus if different wave-length 
settings were made for each spectrum the densities measured would not all 
oonespond to the same wave-length. But if a single wave-length setting was 
used for all of them tiie densities would all correspond to the same wave-length. 

* Dobson, * Proo. Kay, Soo.,' A v<d. 104, p. 24S (19S3) ; see also Dobson, ChiiBUi sad 
Hairwm, “ Photocpa^iio Photometry," 
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The enor would then be onl^ in the wave-length meaauiement and would not 
mtrodttce one in the den 8 it 7 measuiemente. 

The density of a photographic plate is defined as log^o Ig/I,, where I« is tiie 
intensity of the lig^ falling on the plate and It is the intensity of the light 
transmitted by it. In the above measurements Ij is the same as the li ght 
transmitted by the nicols and hence 

It lo cos* 0, 

where 6 is the rotation of the analysing niool. Hence 


and 


Io/It = sec*e 
density » log^^ sec* 6. 


The mean density of fog of the plate was subtracted from the measured 
density in order to get the actual density. By appropriate use of neutral 
screens (or wedges) aU densities were arranged to be nearly of the same value. 
The range of intensities being thus made small the assumption of a linear 
direct proportion cannot lead to appreciable error. Therefore the trans- 
mission coefficient was taken to be the ratio of the densities of the absorption 
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NoU . — arrow marks in fig. 5 oorreepond to the wave-lengths of the iron aro lines 
used for referenoe. 

In fig. 6, the line joining B and the origin in the above diagrams represents the 
variation of the transmission coefficient due to the development of " windows,'* The 
dotted curves have been corrected for this effeot. 
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qpectia and of lihe pointolite qpectra multiplied by the transmiasion coefficient 
of the neutral screen (or wedges) used. A typical set of curves obtained for 
the gold film D4 are reproduced in fig. 5. In fig. 6 the transmission coefficient 
is plotted against temperature at four different wave-lengths of light. 

5, Discutsion of Results. 

In his theoretical paper Maxwell Qamett* considers the films as composed 
of small metal spheres whose diametem are small compared to the wave-length 
of li|^t used, and, treating these as Hertzian oscillators, calculates the trans- 
mission coefficient of such films for various values of (x, the volume of metal 
per unit volume of the film. He divides the theory into two sections, one 
dealing with thick films and the other with thin ones. For thick films, for 
which the thickness exceeds two-thirds the wave-length of light used, the 
transmission-coefficient is given byf 

T = Moe-«*‘'"‘'*, (1) 

wh^ M = 16n* (1 -t- lt*)/{(l -1- n)* -f n*!?}, n = the refractive index of the 
film, ib — the absorption coefficient, and X = wave-length of light used. 

If, however, the thickness of the film is less than X/26 a simplification can 
be made in the calculation by AssuTning higher powers of Ttd/X as negligible. 
This leads finally to the resultl^ 

T= 1 -47nln*i/X. (2) 

In this paper comparison is made between theoretical curves giving trans- 
mission coefficient against (x, and the experimental curves giving transmission 
coefficient against temperature at various values of X. For this purpose the 
transmission coefficient of the films examined were calculated using the values 
of Mg, nk/X and n^k given by Maxwell Qarnett,§ and the values of the thickness 
d obtained by weighing the films. Equation (1) for thick films was applicable 
to Cj and equation (2) for E, and D4. The curves obtained thus were compared 
with the experimental ones (transmission-temperature) and a bur measure of 
agreement was found to exist on making the following assumptions : — 

(1) (X diminishes steadily in a linear manner as temperature rises. 

* Maxwell Gsnwtt, * Phil. Trans.,* A, vol. 203, p. 38S (1004). 
t nu., p. 409; 
t nut., p. 408. 

I nu., p. 406 ; voL 306, pp. 269, 272-273. 
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( 2 ) On heating, the fihn breaks up and becomes non-uniform, some parts 
increasing in thickness at the expense of othos where the fihn becomes 
very thin or disappears totally. The latter parts woidd then act as 
transparent or semi-transparent “ windows “ with the result that 
increasing temperature dilutes the true absorption effect with increasing 
amounts of white light. 

(3) The open area of these windows is a linear function of temperature. 
(All the four films were heated at approximately the same rate in order 
to maintain constant any time factor which may exist.) 

Maxwell Garnett considers that p diminishes with increase of temperature. 
The truth of assumption ( 2 ) is substantiated by the microscopic evidence 
obtained after heating the films. The visual observations of Turner (loe. cit.) 
and others mentioned in the beginning of this paper that gold leaf and silver 
leaf became transparent at certain temperatures (550° C. for gold and 240° C. 
for silver) agrees also with assumptions (2) and (3). The opening of the windows 
in the vnUud stages of heating may be smaller than the effect of variation of p, 
and hence may have escaped notice in the visual observations. Assumption 
( 2 ) is further justified by the enormous increase in electrical resistance of D 4 , 
El and Eg on heating. In one case, viz., C^, no increase in resistance was 
noted, but that can be explained by assuming that the elements into which the 
film broke up formed an interconnected network system, as shown by the 
microphotograph taken after heating it (fig. 4). This film was much thicker 
than the others and may therefore have had enough gold to permit of the forma- 
tion of a network. Another gold film 10 times as thick behaved similarly. 
The theoretical and the experimental curves for C^, D 4 and Eg are given in figs. 
7 , 8 and 9. The horizontal axes for the curves for yellow, green and blue have 
each been shifted upward to avoid overlapping, by 0 * 1 , 0*2 and 0*3 of a unit 
respectively in fig. 7, by 0*4, 0*8 and 1*2 units in fig. 8 , and by0*6, l*0and 
1*5 units in fig. 9. In fig. 6 the line AB m the experimental curves, drawn by 
inspection, is suggested as representing the variation in the transmission 
coefficient due to the windows developed in the film. The curve drawn in 
broken lines is the corrected curve (*.e., coireoted for window opening). The 
experimental curves in figs. 7, 8 and 9 have been corrected for this effect in a 
rimilar manner. The part of the p scale to correspond to the e^qterimental 
temperature scale is selected so as to give most agreements, p — 1 corresponds 
to a homogeneous metal film and deceasing p to increasing cdleotion of gold 
due to rise of temperature. The corrected curves are found to agree to some 
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extent with the conesponding theoretical curves for the films and D 4 in 
the range s 1 to about p =« 0*6 or 0*7. The slight initial rise between 0 ° C. 



Fm. 7. Fm. 8. 


and 200 ” C. in the curves for and the initial rise in the red and the maximum 
at 600” C. in the yeUow for the film D 4 , are, however, not indicated in the 
theoretical curves. The fibn G| was originally green and became slightly 
bluer beyond about 400” C. D 4 was otigiiudly blue-green (like the 4916 
mercury line) in colour, whereas it turned definitdy blue on heating. This 
film was first noticed to soattor red light at about 300° C. , and this phenomenon 
was present right through at aQ temperatures after its first appearance. 

In the theoretical curves for the nlver film Ey (fig. 9) tiie transmission 
coefficient becomes negative in the neighbourhood of |i = 0-8 in the ted and 
yellow and lower values in the blue and green. Such negative values cannot 
actually exist and these parts of the curves merely correspond to absorption 
bands, the transmission being zero. If we assume the curves for red and yellow 
to start from p = 1 and remam fairly horizontal till they reach the right-hand 
branches, there is found to be a reasonable agreement between them and the 
experimental curves. The range of the negative values in the blue and the 
green may be taken to correspond to the winiTna at 200 ° and 260” 0. in the 
experimental curves for these colours. 

Two other silver films of thickness 3 X 10~' cm. (£ 4 , see Table I) and 
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6 X 10~* cm. (E() and a gold film of thickness 5 x 16'*^ cm. were also 
examined. The thinner one of these did not fall clearly in either of <<he ranges 



of thickness dealt with by Maxwell Garnett while the transmission coefficient 
for the other two was found to be not appreciably different from zero theoreti- 
cally. Experimentally, however, it was quite measurable and thus their 
curves could not be compared with theory. The experimental curves for the 
silver film B 4 (thickness 6 X 10~* cm.) are given in fig. 10. 

The transmission coefficient-wave-length curves for the gold and silver films 
obtained from the results of Houston and George Moore (loo. et(.) are similar 
in shape to those of the thicker filnw at atmospheric temperature dealt with 
in this paper. The intense scattering of red light by the film D 4 perhaps corre- 
sponds to the change in colour from green and violet to rose-pink of the gold 
films examined by Faraday. B. W. Wood, however, finds that gold films of 
oK other odours could be turned green by hearing. None of the films examined 
by tile present writer turned green on heating. The thickness of the films 
examined by B. W. Wood may have been of a different order to those dealt 
with here. This may, perhaps, be the reason for the difference in their behaviour 
in the two oases. The edges of some of the gold films examined were violet 
in colour and turned reddish after beating. The observations of Faraday and 
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Turner that gold and silver leaf become transparent on heating justifies one 
of the assumptions in this paper as already mentioned. 

Thus Maxwell Garnett’s theoretical results agree in some particulars with 
the e3q>Mimental results discussed in this paper after making the assumptions 
given above. Slight disagreement may be due to the faet that the law of 
variations of (a, the relative volume of metal in the film, with temperature, as 
also that of the opening of the “ windows ” on heating, may not be as simple 
as those assumed here. 

It is with much pleasure that I take this opportunity to express my gratitude 
to Professor E. N. da C. Andrade for the keen interest with whuh he has 
supervised this work, and for many valuable suggestions which have so con- 
siderably helped me in its execution. I must also thank Professor A. W. 
Porter for suggesting the work and Dr. R. E. Gibbs for the various valuable 
suggestions he has given me in carrying out this work. 


On the Thermal CondwAivity of some Metal Wires. 

By W. G. Kai^nuluik, B.Sc., University of Melbourne. 
(Communicated by Lord Rutherford, O.M., F.R.S. — Received January 19, 1931.) 

Introduction. 

The methods of investigating thermal conduction in metals and alloys in 
which the steady state is employed fall into two groups (1) thermal, (2) 
electrical. 

In a previous paper* use was made of the thermal method of which a brief 
critical account was given in that paper. In the present investigation the 
electrical method has been used. All the variants of this method employ a 
thin uniform cylinder heated by passing a steady electrical current through it, 
both ends of the cylinder being kept at the one constant temperature, that of 
the surrounding medium. The electrical method has several advantages : — 

(а) It is available for use with metals obtainable only in the form of a wire. 

(б) It enables a direct comparison of the electrical and the thermal con- 
ductivity to be made under the same conditions. 

(e) It can be used over a wide range of low temperatures. 

, * Kaunolnik and Laby, * Froo. Boy. Soo./ A, voL 121, 640 (1928). 
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The principal electrical methods are those of ( 1 ) Callendar,* ( 2 ) KohliaaBoh,t 
and (3) Emudsen.^ 

( 1 ) Callendar’s Method. — In this the lateral loss of heat from the sur&ce of 
the wire just balances the extra heat developed in it by the increase in resistance 
due to the positive temperature coefficient of resistance of the wire. 

( 2 ) Kofikausch’s Method . — In the theory of this method, zero lateral loss of 
heat is assumed in an electrically heated rod. The ends which are at a potential 
difference of V volt are at approximately equal temperatures, 6 ^ and 63 . 
The ratio of thermal to the electrical conductivity is given by 

VK = v»/ 8 [ 03 -|(Oi + e,)], 

where 63 is the temperature of the middle of the rod. In the application of 
this method by Jaeger and Diesselhorst§ the lateral loss of heat from the rod 
by convection and by radiation was eliminated by a lagging of cotton wool. 
By a calculation they showed that if the temperature of the surroundings was 
less than 63 by f (63 + + 63 ) the effect of the lateral loss by conduction 

was approximately eliminated. With the high vacuum technique now avail- 
able, a substance of the indefinite properties of cotton wool would not be used. 
A modification of this method for use between 20 “ and 373° K. based on a 
formula given by Diesselhorst|| was employed by Meissner^ in 1915. Wire 
specimens were employed and the lateral loss of heat was made small by 
evacuating the nickel silver tube in which they were mounted. 

(3) Knvdaen'a Method. — In this the ratio of the lateral to the longitudinal 
losses was made very small by using a short fine wire and a high vacuum. 

Theory. 

Yerdet in 1872 was the first to suggest using the electrical method, and he 
obtained an expression for the distribution of temperature along an electrically 
heated wire subject to lateral loss of heat, equivalent to relation (3) below. 
As in Verdet’s analysis we consider a straight uniform cylinder of length 21 cm., 
cross-section q cm.*, perimeter p cm., and resistance p ohm cm.~^, heated by 
a steady current of I amp. The ends of the wire are held at the same steady 

* < Bnogr. Brit.* (1029), yol. 11, p. 313, article “ Heat " (§ 35). 

t ‘ Ann. Physik,’ voL 1, p. 133 (1900). 

t * Ann. Physik,* voL 34, p. 598 (1911) ; also 8. Weber, ' Ann. Physik,* vol. 64, p. 166 
(1917). 

§ ' ynu. Abh, Phys. Teohn. Ueichaanst.,’ vol. 3, p. 209 (1900). 

II ‘ Z. Inst. Xeohn.,* voL 23, p. 116 (1902). 

T ' Ann. Plqraik,’ voL 47, p. 1001 (1916). 
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tempeiature as the walls of the tube in which it is mounted. Taking this 
temperature as an arbitrary zero, we have for the equation of heat flow in the 
wire 

where X cal. cm.~^ sec.'^ deg.~^ is the thermal conductivity ; h is the loss of 
heat from the wire per square centimetre per second, when the temperature 
of the surface is one degree higher than that of the surrounding medium ; 6 
is the temperature excess at any point x cm. from the middle of the wire, and 
J is the electrical equivalent of heat. The quantity h cal. cm.~* Beo.~^ deg.**^ is 
complex.* Under the conditions of the experimoits desocibed below, the 
loss by conduction through and convection in the surrounding gas was small ; 
h was mainly a small loss by radiation. This is discussed fully later. 

If po be the resistance per centimetre of the wire at 0° and a the temperature 
coefficient of resistance, then for a short range of temperature 6, p — po(l+a6), 
and, substituting in (1) we get 

After setting p* = pA/Xj ; k = I*po/JXq ; P* = — p*, and v = 6 + ife/p* 

in succession, (1a) reduces to 

g + pv = o, (J) 

There are two forms of the solution of (2) : 

0 + A/P* — Asinpx + Bcospa! if 

and ’ , (3) 

0 + A/P'* *= A sinh p'a: + B cosh P'as if A« < p.*J 

and A and B are arbitrary constants to be evaluated by means of the boundary 
conditions z s ^ 1, 6 ss 0. 

The mean resistance K of the wire is given by 

R = Rq ^ I (1 + a6) dx, (4) 

where R^ — 2po{. 

* For a disoussion of this see the papen of SmohichowaU, ' Wied. Ann.,* voL 04, p. 101 
(1808) ; and * Ann. Physik,* voL 3S, p. 988 (1911) ; and Knndsen, loe. ett. 
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On evaluating A and B and uaing (4) we get 

R — Rfl _ kccj taia i 

■"r;; p* V p? 

and 



R — Rfl _ Aw tanh P'i\ 
Ro P'l ) 

The last two equations can be written 

, RnW f 

2Jj(R-Ro)‘'’ 

where/ is one or other of the expressions 



tanhP'A 
p'l / 


aooording as 


Aw^p.* 


(B) 


(6) 


Relation (6) is true whether h be large or small. Oallendar and Knudsen 
have given important special cases of it. 

(1) CaUendar’s Case . — ^The lateral loss just equals the extra heat developed 
in the wire by the increase of resistance in it. This condition is complied with 
when hx = ; equivalent to adjusting the current 1 to the critical value 1, 

given by 

I/ = 2JpW/R,«. 

In this case (6) reduces to 

X = Bo*I.W/6Jj(R-Ro). (7) 


If only a rough adjustment of the cuxrait to the critical value I, is possible 
the following more accurate formula replaces (7) 


X = 


R„«m 

ejg(H-Ro) 



( 8 ) 


forI = I.. 

This condition that 1 must be approximately equal to the oritioal ouxrent, 
I,, for relation (8) to hold, becomes less and less stringent, the smaUer A is 
made. With wires of the dimensions used and with the heating ounents 
em|doyed, it may be dispensed with when h approximates to sero. In this 
case (8) simplifies to (9) below. 


YOU QXXXI. — 


s 
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(2) Ktwdten't Cate . — ^The lateiftl loss is small oomparod to the loogitudioal. 
For this case* 


RBJ«al /j , RoIW\ 
6Jj(R-Ro)\ '*'sOjV 


( 9 ) 


PostibiUly of Simultaneously determining X and h. 

It might be thought that relation (6) which is true for any steady conditions 
in the wire could be used to determine X and h from a set of observations of R 
and 1. The electrical method would then become quite generally applicable, 
and no adjustment of the ratio of the lateral to the longitudinal loss of heat 
from the wire would be necessary. Relation (6) would be useful at elevated 
temperatures (lOO” to 600° G.) where the lateral loss of heat by radiation and 
by molecular conduction must be considerable. 

The writer made a number of unsuccessful attempts to solve two equations 
of the type (6) for X and h using a pair of corresponding values of R and I 
as widely different as possible. It is, however, not feasible to heat the wire 
first by a small current and then by a current so large that the alteration in 
the value of the factor f in (6) is rendered sufficiently great to give a deter- 
minate solution of the problem. As the theory assumes both X and A to be 
mdependent of the temperature, which is not the case, the allowable mean rise 
of temperature in the wire is small and was not greater than 20° in any of the 
writer’s experiments. The magnitude of the largest current which can be 
used to heat the wire is thus limited by the permissible rise of temperature in it. 
The writer is also indebted to Professor T. M. Cherry, of this Universify, for 
suggesting an elegant mathematical determination of X and h, using a set of 
observations of R and I. This, also, failed to give a solution of the problem, 
as the degree of accuracy eicperimentally obtainable in the observations was 
not great enough. 

Determination of \ at the Ice Point. 

The same reasons tiiat two equations of the type (6) cannot be solved for X 
and A, also apply in respect to the solution of two equations of the type (8). 
It is therefore necessary to make a separate determination of the lateral heat 
losses in order to determine the thermal conductivity of an electrically heated 
wire. This is the writer’s conclusion after many attempts to make a simul- 
taneous determination of X and A by using a range of heating currents. 

In the experiments at the ice point to determine X, the lateral loss of heat 
was made very small and an approximate value of A was obtained by the 

* Weber, toe. tU. 
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oalculstion of the radiation loss from the surface of the wire. The lateral 
low of heat was always so small that the effect of neglecting it entirely would 
introduce in X an error of the order of 1 per cent. This correction was made by 
obtaining an unoorrected value X' of X from (8) by putting A = 0, and then 
multiplying X' by the factor (I — to get X. In calculating this 

factor the uncorrected value X' may be substituted for X. 

Description of Condiiotwity Apparatus. 

Mounting of Wires . — ^As the theory given above is applicable only when the 
temperature of the ends of the wire is the same as that of the walls of the 
tube in which it is mounted, it is important to construct, if possible, an appara- 
tus in which this is realised. In the experiments of Knudsen and of Weber 
(foe. cU.) very thin short wires were necessary with the 
method of mounting the wires employed, and in Weber’s 
work a small correction had to be applied as the tempera- 
ture of the ends of the wire was slightly in excess of the 
temperature of the walls of the tube. 

Several types of apparatus were designed in which no 
restrictions on the dimensions of the wires were imposed 
and consequently no “ end ” correction was necessary. In 
each of these the same principle was kept in view, namely, 
that of mounting the wire axially in a copper tube, and gold- 
or silver-soldering it through the thin copper cups with 
plane ends closing the tube and by some device providing 
for the electrical insulation of dne end of the metal tube 
from the other. 

In fig. 1 a section of an all-metal tube of copper is 
shown. It is 17*6 cm. long and constructed of |-inch 
tubing, the end caps and walls being about 1 mm. thick. 

The tube was constructed in two portions, a flanged nickel 
steel sleeve being brazed to the open end of each part. One 
of tile sleeves had a thread cut in it to engage a union nut 
by means of which the plane faces of the flanges could be 
screwed tightly together. To insulate the wire from the 
tube a thin washer W of mica or red fibre was inserted Fm. 1. 

between the flianges and the mica washer w between 
the nut and the tieeve. Thick current leads C and 0 were soldered to the 
tube while the free ends of the wire itself were used for potential leads. 

8 2 
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In this way a vacnum tight tube having an insulation resistance (rf several 
megohms was constructed. It was exceedingly robust and there were no 
“ end ooneotions.” A small disadvantage of this tube was that it had to be 
immersed in a tube containing oil to protect the insulation of the tube and not 
directly into an ice or a steam bath. Provision had to be made to stir the oil 
as wdl as the ice and water in which the tube containing the oil was immersed. 
A mechanism driven by a small motor was used to move the glass tube con* 
taining the oil vertically up and down through a distance of a 
couple of inches, thus stirring both the oil and the ice and water 
simultaneously. By means of a copper-oonstantan couple it 
was shown that the oil and the ice water or steam were at the 
same temperature. 

A section of a simpler tube of similar overall dimensions is 
shown in fig. 2. Copper-to-lead glass joints JJ are used in 
coxtstructing this. The two portions of tiie copper tube were 
insulated from each other by the central section Q of glass tube. 
This form of tube could be immersed directly in ice and water 
or in steam, and was used f<» molybdenum and tungsten wires. 
The vacuum pr<^>erties proved to be quite satisfactory. 

MeamrmemU. 

The determination of X involves the measurement of the 
diameter and the length of the wire; the fixed electrical 
constants Bg and « and a series of values of K and I under 
steady conditions of temperature and pressure. All the 
electrical quantities were obtained by the potentiometer method 
using the three-dial pattern of the “ thermokraftfrei ” potentio- 
meter made by Wolff (Berlin). A diagram of the circuit used 
is shown in fig. 3. The quantities B and I were obtained by 
comparing the p.d. across the ends of the wire with that across 
a standard resistance of 0*01 ohm. A similar procedure gave Bg when the 
ounent in the wire was a very small one and the tube was open to the 
atmosphere. 

The value of a used was the mean for the range of temperature of the exqteri- 
ments. When the resistance is a lineu function of the temperature which is 
very nearly the case in silver and in gold, the resistance was obtained at 0° 
and 100” 0. and the value of « was (Bigg — Rgl/lOOBg. When the resistance 
is a quadratic function of the temperature, as in molybdenum and tungeten, 
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tile mean valoe of a for the short range of temperature t was used, namely, 
« — (Ri — The value of « in the last formula was calculated from 



the quadratic formula R, = Rg (1 + where a' and ^ were calculated 

from observations of the resistance at the three temperatures 0°, 100° G., and 
the boiling point of naphthalene, 217 *96° C. 

MeUds Used, 

The thermal conductivities of silver, gold, molybdenum and tungsten were 
obtained at 0° C., the tube being immersed in an ice bath. Two specimens of 
silver wire were employed, one, Ag I, bong commercially pure electrolytic 
silver, and the other, Ag II, a wire drawn from a rod of spectroscopically pure 
silver. The latter proved to be the less pure, which can be attributed only to 
contamination during the process of drawing. For gold a wire by Heraeus 
containing 99*99 per cent. Au was used. Very pure molybdenum wire,* 

* Some TMy pom mauooiTstsl wires of tungsten of hexagonal seotioa wen also pm. 
■suted by the same firm, but unfortunately wen broken to fragments in transit from 
Ho l l a n d to Australia. 
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Mo I, was kindly presented by N. V. Philips Qloeilampenfabrieken te Eindhoven 
(Holland). A less pure wire, Moll, by the General Blectiic Company 
(Schenectady) was also used. For tungsten a wire from the latter firm was 
used, but was relatively impure, and its electrical properties were not greatly 
improved by annealing at 1300° G. 

Later(d Heat Loss hy Moieeular ConduUion. 

A goorl vacuum was obtained in the tube by pumping it out by means of a 
rotary oil pump, and simultaneously activating an attached charcoal tube by 
heating it to about 400° C. for 5 or 6 hours. The pump was then cut off and 
the charcoal tube immersed in liquid air. 

The pressure obtained by the rotary oil pump alone was of the order 10~’‘ mm. 
Hg, and with the charcoal tube and liquid air was less than 10~* mm. Hg, 
as no discharge whatever could be obtained in an attached tube with plane 
aluminium electrodes connected to an induction coil giving a p.d. of 60,000 
volts. 

It can readily be shown from a relation obtained by Knudsen (for which see 
Lorentz, ‘Lectures on Theoretical Physics,’ vol. 1, p. 144) that the loss of 
heat per cm.* per second from a wire at t° C. to a coaxial surrounding cylinder 
at the temperature 0° C., and which contains air at a pressure p dyne cm."*, 
is 

W = 2*97 . 10-« . pi. 

This gives for the part of h due to molecular conduction 
K < <»“•”* sec."^ deg."^ 

for air at 273° K. at a pressure of 10~* mm. of mercury. 

Lateral Heat Loss by Radiation. 

The problem of radiation from metal surfaces is treated in detail in a valuable 
article by Lax and Pirani.* The radiation per cm.* per second from a metal 
surface is 

8 = 1 , 01 :*, 

where a is Stefan’s constant, T tiie absolute temperature, and 1, the emissive 
power of the metal surface. From the above fourth power law it follows that 
the part Ar of h due to radiation is given by 

Ar= 41,oT*. 

* See Geiger-Soheel, ' Handb. Phyaik.,' voL 21, p, 190, artkle “ Temperatnr Stnhhmg 
fester KOrper.” 
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The value of I, for a given metal was obtained from the experimental curves 
in the above article representing 1, as a function of the wave-length. The 
value of Ig used was that corresponding to a wave-length of 100 x 10~‘ cm. 
which is the position of the energy maximum given by the Wien Displacement 
Law for the temperature 273° K. The following are the values of 1, from the 
curves, and the corresponding values of hn at 273° K. 


Metal. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Tungsten. 

Molybdenum. 

h 

0013 

0 02 

0 036 

0 03* 

ha, 

1*4 

2*2 

.3*9 

3*3 


* Calculated from the eleotrioal oonduotivity. 


The loss of heat by molecular conduction being of the order 1/10 that by radia- 
tion, A, was neglected. As the correction to X on account of heat losses is 
of the order 1 per cent, only, we may put A = Ah without appreciably 
affecting X. 

To obtain X, the uncorrected value X' calculated from (8) by putting A = 0 
is multiplied by the factor 

In Tables 1, II, III and IV are given details of the geometrical, the electrical 
constants, the value of X/X\ and the corrected values of X for the difEerent 
wires used at the mean temperature 9° C. of the wire. 

Table I. — Silver. 

Agl: Ro = 0-0124430 ohm; a = 0-004060 ; 2Z = 17-63 cm. ; 
diameter = 0-05286 cm. ; X/X' = 0-997, 

lamp. 2*17398 2-49338 

A cal. cm.-» sec.-* deg.-^ . 0*981 0*980 

rC, .. . 10*0 13*4 

Ain<*au " 0*981 oal. cm.-* sao.-* deg.-* at 0® C. 


2*80819 

0*981 

17*2 


Agll: Ro = 0-0141917 ohm; « = 0-008967; 2i =17-47 cm.; 
diameter = 0-06059 cm. ; X/X' = 0-996. 
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Table II. — Glold. 

Ra» 0 00866311 ohm; at =« 0 003968; 22 »= 20-12 om. ; 
diameter = 0-07960 om. ; X/X' =s 0-994. 


luap. I S'SIMS 1-58SM 8*78058 4-87808 

X4»Lom.-*Mo.-*d«g.-i. ! 0-788 0-780 0-781 0-788 

^0 6-88 6-44 18-80 18-40 


Amean “ 0*732 oftl. om.-* MW.-* deg.-* at 0* C, 

Table III. — ^Molybdenum. 

Mo I annealed at 220* C. : 

Ro = 0-0128866 obm ; R = R# (1 + 0-004497t + 0-0* 132<«) 

[0*— 220“ C.] ; 

«o-io* =® 0-004610 ; 22 =* 19*83 cm. ; diameter = 0-09983 cm. *, X/X' =* 0*984. 


Hamp. 

1*32137 

1*43560 

1*50238 

1*73510 

2*13733 

A oal. om."* aec.-* dog.-* 

0*3323 

0*3337 

0*3323 

0*3348 

0*3383 

r C 

8*45 

4*34 

5*06 

6*84 

9*83 


( 


^in«-»n " 0-833, oal. ora.“* aeo.”* d«g.-* at 0® C. 


Mo 1 annealed at 900“ C. : 

Ro « 0-0128586 ohm ; R =» Rj (1 + 0-0045572 -f 0*0» 1072^ 

[0“— 220*C.] ; 

«o— 10 * =» 0*004668 ; 22 = 19*83 om. ; diameter = 0*09983 om. ; X/X' = 0*984. 


1*50008 

1*80013 

2*11305 

2*27370 

1-47888* 

0*8483 

0*8430 

0*3433 

0*3423 

0-8480 

4*50 

300 

8*73 

10*20 

4-13 


Xmau ■■ 0-848 oal. om.-* mo.-* dog.-* at 0* C. * Bepoatod roadlaga 


Mo II annealed at 220“ C. ; 

Ro = 0-0131148 ohm ; R = R, (1 + 0-0039902 -f 0-0» 1252^ 

[0“--220“C.]; 

«o-io® =*= 0*004008 ; 22 = 20*28 cm. ; diam^r = 0*1069 cm. ; X/X' =« 0*984. 


1 Ainp* 

A oU. on.'''* neo.** 


rc. 


deg. 


.! 1-44470 

1*70331 

1-08506 

8*16117 

0-8153 

0-3170 

0-3134 

0-8168 

! 8-08 

6-08 

7*05 

8-00 


Knwi >■ 0*813 obL om.-* leo.-* deg.-* et 0* C. 
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Table IV. — ^Tungsten. 

Annealed at 220** 0. : 

Ro = 0 0128316 ohm ; R = Rj (1 + 0*003878t + 0 0« 109<*) 

[0®— 220“C.]; 


do— 10 * = 0*003889 ; 2{ = 17*63cm,; diameter = 0*1022 cm. ; X/X' — 0*988. 


I amp. 

1*89506 

1-71087 

1*84928 

A oaL om.“* boo.-* dog.-^ . 

0-8919 

0-3933 

0-3908 

rc 

2-73 

4-12 

4-82 


3*21805 

0*8037 

7*08 


Ameui =• 0*303 cttl, cm.-* •cc."* deg.”* at 0®C. 


Annealed at 1300° C. : 


Ro = 0*0137647 ohm ; R = Ro (1 0*004143« + O-O* 63t*) 

[0°— 220° C.] 

O(o_io* == 0*004160 ; 2! = 19*96 cm. ; diameter = 0*1022 cm. ; X/X' = 0*986. 


I ftmp 

A oal. om."^ scr.-i 


1*86045 

1-48799 

1*82122 

2-31653 

2*68107 

1-88889* 

1*56804* 

0-3956 

0-3949 

0*3938 

0*3918 

0-8919 

0-3957 

0*3955 

3-15 

1 

3-83 

1 

5*77 

9-52 

12*85 

2*80 

4-17 


At — 0*397 oal. cm.-* 8eo.“* deg.“* at 0* C. 

* Repeated reodinga. t Slightly extrapolated. 


The Lorenz Coefficient, 

As the resistance and the dimensions of the wires are known, the eleotrical 
conductivity k ohm~'^ cm.~^ can be obtained, and thence also the quantity 
X/icT, known as the Lorenz coefficient, T being the absolute temperature. The 
experimental values of k, X, and X/kT for T = 273® K. obtained in this investi- 
gation are given in Table V. 

Table V. 


IfotaL 

K ohm-' om.-'. 

A watt om.-* deg.-'. 

A/nT watt ohm deg.-** 

All 

64*6x10- 

4-10 

2*32xl0-» 

Agn 

61-2 

4-03 

2-41 

An 

47-0 

3-06 

2*39 

Mol* 

! 19-6 

1*39 

2*60 

Molt 

; 10*7 

1-48 

2*67 

Mon* . ... 

17*2 

1-32 

2-81 

w* 

16*7 

1-64 

3-58 

Wt 

' 17*7 

1 i 

1*66 

3-44 


^ Annariad at 930* 0* t Annealed at 900* Ct t Annealed at 1300* C. 
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MaUhiesten’s Ride. 

It has been shown bj Geias and van Liempt* that the metals molybdenum, 
tungsten, and their alloy system Mo— W obey Matthieasen’s rule which 
states that the product of the specific resistance a, at a given temperature and 
the temperature coefficient, a, of the resistance is a constant. In Table VI 
are given five values of x aa_ioo* obtained for the tungsten and the 
molybdenum employed in this work. 


Table VI. 


MetaL 

ohm cm . 

•o- too** 

®18* -100*‘ 

W* .. 


6-39 xlO** 

0 003987 

364*7 xlO-w 

Wt 


607, 

4206 

366*6 

Mol* 


6*60, 

4629 

364*8 

Molt 


6*50 

4664 

366*6 

Moll* 

•° 

6*22 

4116 

366*9 




Mean 

265*6 X 10-w 


* Aniwsled at 230° C. t Animsltirl at 000° 0. | Jumaaled at 1200° 0. 


A more exact test of the above rule can be made by replacing the average 
value of a {e.g., «eo-ioo> used in Table Yl) by the actual value of a at 0° C. (say), 
and multiplying it by Cgo- found on calculating the products <ro«o, that 

the mean dqMiture of ogOg from the mean value was appreciably greater than 
that of Oig. X oo-ioo* of Table VI. 

Diteusaum of ResulU. 

Comparatively few determinations of the thermal conductivity at room 
temperature of the four metals studied in this paper have been made. A 
summary of the available data is given below in Table VII, the values of both 
X and X/kT being for the temperature T° K. quoted. 


• ‘ Z. lletallkuade,’ voL 17, p. IM (IMS). 
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Table VII. 


BfeUl. 

®0— 10C»“* 

A oal. cm.' 
8eo.“Meg.- 

A/ivTwatt 
-*johm deg.**. 

T»K. 

Authority. 

Silver ^ 

0*00410 

1 

! o Mi 

a-aaxio-* 

273 

Author. 

Silver (00*08 per cent.) ! 

400 

looe 

2*36 j 

291 

Jaegar and Piesselborst.* 

Silver (99 *90 por cent.) 

— 

0*974 

2*33 

291 

Loes.t 

Gold (99*999 per cent.) 

400 

0*744 

2*35 

273 

Meissner, j: 

Gold (99*99 per cent.) 

396 

, 0*732 

2*39 

273 

Author. 

Gold . 

368 

0*700 

2*43 

291 

Jaeger and Dieoselhunt.* 

Gold 

366 

0*706 

2*46 

290 

Barratt and Wintor.§ 

Molybdenum 

467 

1 0*346 

3-08 

290 

Barratt and Wuiter.§ 

Molybdenum 

466 

1 0-343 

2*67 

273 

Author. 

Tungnten 

4641 

0*383 

2*88 

273 

S. Weber.il 

TungHten 

453 

I 0*476 

3*79 

200 

Barratt and Winter.^ 

Tungsten 

416 

1 0*397 

1 

3*44 

273 

Author. 


* Jaeger and tMeaselhorst, loe. cif. 

t * Phil. Tnna./ A. vol. 208, p. 381 (1008). 

t Meissner, loe. cit» 

$ * Pioc. Phys. Soo.,* Tendon, vcd. 20, p. 347 (1013-14). 

[| Weber, loc, cit. 

If 

Ab any impurities present always depress the thermal conductivity of a metal, 
the degree of purity where it was specified by the investigator has been included 
in the table. The writer has also stated the temperature coefficient of the 
resistance, as it is possibly the best available measure of the amount of the 
effective impurity present. Taking a as the criterion of purity, the metals are 
given in descending order of purity. The writer’s value of X for gold accords 
better with that of Meissner than with the values obtained by Jaeger and 
Diesaelhorst and by Barratt and Winter, the specimens of the latter investiga- 
tions being lees pure than those of the former. The commonly accepted value 
of the thermal conductivity of gold at 18° 0., that of Jaeger and Diesselhorst, 
is probably 4 to 6 per cent, too low. While the two values of X for molybdenum 
are in very fair agreement, those of tungsten are entirely discordant. The value 
X=c0’383 at 273° K. obtained by S. Weber might appear to be the most 
probable, as the value of X/kT corresponding to it is much the nearest to the 
theoretical value of this quantity. On the other hand the writer does not 
think his value of X s 0*397 at 273° K. for impure tungstoi can be subject 
to experimental error of more than 2 per cent. ; if that is the case, Weber’s 
value is in error. The thermal conductivity of pure tungsten is thus a matter 
for further experimental investigation. It is to be noticed also that the silver 
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wire used by the writer is purer than the sQver used by Jaeger and Diesselhorst, 
but has a conductivity 2 per cent. leas. 

The theoretical value of the Lorenz coefficient deduced from the Sommer- 
feld'I'etmi theory of conduction is X/KTa2'43 x 10~* watt ohm deg.~*. 
The eiqMrimental valuesof X/wT for 273° £. lie between 2*3 and 2*6 X 10~' 
for the metals excluding iron, bismuth, antimony, molybdenum, and tungsten. 
It appears to have been accepted by some writers that the Lorenz coefficient 
is the same for alloys as for pure metals. The values of X/kT in Table V do 
not bear this out, as the Lorenz coefficients for metak containing a small 
amount of impurity (e.g., tungsten and molybdenum in Table Y) are much 
greater than for pure metals. As it is now possible to obtain both tungsten* 
and molybdenum in a state of great purity, the possibilily of these metals bmng 
real exceptions to Lorenz’s rule is a matter for further «q>etiment. The value 
of 2*67 X 10~* for X/kT at 273° K, for pure molybdenum obtained by the 
writer is rou^y an upper limit of the range of values of X/kT hitherto obtained 
for pure metals. It may be noted that the much hi^er value of 3*08 X 10~* 
for X/kT at 290° K. obtained by Barratt and Winter may be doe to an error in 
the measurement of k or of a, as with thm values of these quantities 
Matthiessen’s rule is not satisfied. The data given by them appears to 
make oo-too* = 3*9 X 10~‘*, which does not agree with the constant 
value of 2*55 X 10*^ obtained by the writer. 

The author desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor T. H. 
Laby, M.A., So.D., for many helpful suggestions, for the design of the all-metal 
tube used in the investigation, as well as for his continued interest in the work. 
The molybdenum and the tungsten wires used were kindly presented by the 
N. y. Philips Oloeilampenfabrieken te Eindhoven (Holland) and by the 
General Electric Company of Schenectady. 

A research schdarship by the Univerraty of Melbourne, and a grant by the 
Commonwealth Council of Scientific and Industrial Besearch made it possible 
to carry out the work. 


Summary. 

An dectrical method of determining the thermal conductivity, X, of some 
metals in wire form is described and the theory is discussed. The method is 
applicable provided that the ratio of the lateral to the longtidudinal heat loss 


* Sm note p. 387. 
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from the vrire ia made email. When this ratio is not small, X cannot be dete> 
mined unless the sur&ce emissivity, h, be known independently. 

A simple form of conductivity apparatus was used, and although long thick 
wires were mounted in it, no “ end ” corrections were necessary. A small 
lateral loss of heat by radiation which involved a correction in X of the order 
of 1 per cent, was allowed for by calculation. 

The thermal conductivity, X, the electrical conductivity, k, and the Lorenz 
coefficient, X/kT, T being the temperature in degree K., are given in Table V, 
p. 331, of this paper for silver, gold, molybdenum and tungsten. 


Material and Radiational Waves. 

By A. M. Mosrabrata, Ph.D., D.So., Professor of Applied Mathematics in 
the Egyptian University, Cairo. 

(Communicated by 0. W. Bichardson, F.R.S. — ^Received January 26, 1981.) 

1 1. In what follows the Maxwellian equations of electromagnetic and electron 
theory are derived from one set of basic relations, in a manner which throws 
some light on the relationship between material and radiational waves, and 
accounts for the existence of exactly three types of physical entities, namely, 
positive electricity, negative electricity, and radiation. We assume the 
existence of two vectars A and n and of a scalar quantity 6 and identify n 
with a unit normal to the wave surface associated with the observable entity 
(whether material or radiational), and 6 with the normal speed of propagation 
of the surface, so that 

If Ej, £, are the components of the electric vector E in a Cartesian system 
of co-ordinates (a^, x^, a;,) the set of relations from which all equations are 
derivable may be written 
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where cos (ttse,) stands for the cosine of the angle between n and the axis of 

§ 2. First, let it be supposed that the vector A is normal to the wave surface 
so that 

A = ±|A|n, (3) 

where | A | is the absolute value of A, the positive or negative sign to be taken 
according as A and n are in the same or in opposite directions. We then have 
from (2) 

div E = p, (4) 

where 

P = ±|AI. (5) 

Wc identify p with the electric density. Further from (2) we get 

^ = Ag cos (»**,) — A, cos (nxg) 

= ± [cos (fiXg) cos — cos (nxg) cos (nzg)] | A | 

= 0 , 


and similarly for the other two components of curl E, so that 

curl E =! 0. (6) 

Again from (2) we have 

a 

which, on account of (1), (3) and (6) may be written 


f+pV = 0. (7) 

where 

V = -en = ~^, (8) 

and we identify Y with the velocity of the charge. From (7) we get, on 
operating with div and using (4) 

|£ + div(pV) = 0. (9) 


§ 3. Next, let it be supposed that A is tangential to the wave surface so that 

t 

£ A„ cos (tu;„) = 0, (10) 

1 

we then have from (2) 

div E 0, (11) 
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denoting the absence of electric charge. Further we get 

^ ^ = [cos (Aajj) 008 (n«a) — cos (A*,) cos (n*,)] | A |, 

with two similar equations for the other two components of curl E. Let n' 
be a unit vector perpendicular both to n and to A. It is seen that 

curl E I A I n' 

so tiiat if we define a vector H by means of the equation 


I A I 1 

where c is the fundamental velocity, we have 

11 ? 1 

curl E = r- . 

c ct 


( 12 ) 


(13) 


We identify H with the magnetic vector. Operating on both sides of (13) 
with the operator curl, we have 

1 d 


curl curl E ■s- (curl H), 

0 m 


or smce 


curl curl E = grad div E — V*E 
we obtain an account of (11) 

V«E =1-1 (curl H). 
c ot 

hence substituting from (2) we have for the components 


[ 


•M ("*i) ^ -I- "0« (»*•) ^ -I- <»» *1 


+ A. [^^1^ + ^ °y « > -h ^ ; I [oi-ri U]». (M) 


if now we suppose the vector n to be solenoidal so that 


3 cos (na^ 3 cos (^,) ^ 3 oos^ng,) = ^iv n = 0 , 


we may write 


dxx 


dx. 


dx. 


(15) 




which on introducing the speed 0 = infdt gives 

3A ^83 j MV 


( 16 ) 
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If now we put 
we get from (2) 


e-=±c 

^ ^ 1 ^ 
dt e 0t» ’ 


which in conjunction with (16) and (17) yields 

Am 


^ = ccurlH. 


(17) 


(18) 


§ 4. Equations (4), (6), (7) and (9) are seen to be the Maxwellian equations 
in the absence of radiation,* ** whereas equations (11), (13) and (18) are the 
equations in the absence of charge. The first set is obtained on the 
assumption that the vector A is longitudinal and the velocity dn/dt of wave 
propagation variable and equal to minus the velocity of the charge, the second 
set is obtained on the assumption that A is transverse and dn/dt constant and 
equal to the fundamental velocity. Thus a material entity is associated with 
the propagation of a longitudinal vector, whereas a radiarionsl entity is 
associated with the propagation of a transverse vector. Since a longitudinal 
vector may have either of two directions of opposite signs, we have exacUy 
two types of material entities, namely, positive and negative electricity. 
Radiation corresponds to a mid- way position, so to speak, between positive and 
negative electricity. 

§ .0. In the general case, the vector A will possess a longitudinal and a 
transverse component, corresponding to the existence of matter and radiation. 
If we assume the longitudinal component to be propagated with a variable 
speed —V, and the transverse component with a constant speed c, so that 6 
is given one or the other of these two values according as it is associated with 
the one type of component or with the other, the Maxwellian equations may 
now be obtained in then general form 

div E = p (i) 

0 curl E == — ~ (ii) 

1 « _I_ w r‘-\ y ' 

c curl H = -s- + pV (ui) 

ot 

^.fdiv(pV) = 0 (iv) 

ct 


* All radiation is oharaotermed by the existence of a magnetic vector. A so-called 

** steady " electromagnetic field is an idealistic conception of a limiting form of radiation^ 
namely^ when the frequency is supposed to bo vanishingly small. 
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Of these (i) and (ii) follow as in (4) and (13) above, (iii) is obtained from (ii) 
by op^ting with curl as in deriving (18) above, but with div E = p instead 
of 0, and (iv) follows from (iii) on operating with div. 

Summary. 

The Maxwellian equations of electromagnetio and electric theory are derived 
from one set of basic relations, in a manner which throws some light on the 
relationship between material and radiational waves, and accounts for the 
existence of exactly three types of physical entities, namely, positive electricity, 
rtegative electricity and radiation. It is shown that a physical entity may be 
associated with the propagation of a vector A in a direction n. If A and n 
are in the same direction, tire entity is recognised as positive electricity, if in 
opposite directions as negative electricity, and if mutually perpendicular as 
radiation. In the general case A will have a longitudinal and a transverse 
component corresponding to the existence of matter and radiation. 


The Chemical Constant of Chlorine Vapour and the Entropy of 
Crystalline Chlorine. 

By T. £. Stern, Trinily College, Cambridge. 

(Communicated by R. H. Fowler, F.R.S. — ^Received February 24, 1931.) 

Introduction. 

In a recent paper* the writer calculated the vapour pressure of hydrogen 
crystals, using the Einstein-Bose statistics for the gaseous phase. The work 
was an extenuon of that of R. H. Fowler,*|‘ who had used the slightly less 
accurate classical statistics for the hydrogen gas. 

In this paper we propose to apply similar methods of investigation to chlorine. 
The investigation will have to be different in some req>eots, however. Hydrogen 
was considered to consist of a mixture of two gases, para- and ortho-hydrogen, 
which retained their individuality over long periods of time at low tmnpera- 
tures. Due to the existence of two isotopes of chlorine, we shall here have 
five gases to consider instead of two. Further, hydrogen molecules almost 

* ' FToc. Roy. Soo.,’ A. vol. ISO, p. 367 (1031). 

t * Fteo. Roy. 8oo.,‘ A. vol. 118, p. 62 (1928). 
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certainly con rotate quite freely in the (srystals of hydrogen ; on the other 
hand, molecules of chlorine tdmost certainly can not rotate at all in crystals 
of chlorine. 

We shall consider chlorine at ordinary temperatures to consist of three sorts 
of molecules, namely, Cl„Cl3g, CluCIsf* and Cla7Clt7 ; which we shall denote 
respectively by A, B, and C. The worlc of Elliott* on the absorption band 
spectrum of chlorine makes it seem extremely likely that the Clas nucleus has 
a 6/2 quantum spin. Elliott was unable to determine the magnitude of the 
nuclear spin of Clg7. In any case, however, we would expect chlorine A and C 
at ordinary temperatures to consist of two sorts of chlorine : para-chlorine 
molecules represented by wave functions with even rotational quantum num- 
bers and antisymmetric in the nuclear tq>ins, and ortho-chlorine molecules with 
wave functions with odd rotational quantum numbers and symmetric in the 
nuclear spins. The normal state of a chlorine molecule is a If the 6/2 
quantum spin for CI35 is correct, then there will be 15 pairs of simultaneous 
eigenvalues of the resultant nuclear angular momentum and of the z component 
of this, in the case of para-chlorine A molecules ; and 21 pairs in the case of 
ortho-chlorine A molecules. At ordinary temperatures we would therefore 
expect para- and ortho-chlorine A molecules to exist in chlorine gas in the 
ratio of 6 : 7 . 

Before we investigate the vapour pressure of chlorine, we shall investigate 
by statistical mechanics the composition of chlorine gas — the relative numbers 
of molecules of the different sorts present in the ordinary gas. This has never 
been measured experimentally ; from the atomic weight of chlorine we can 
obtain directly merely the relative numbers of atoms of the two isotopes. 
It is necessary to use statistical methods to calculate, from this ratio, the pro- 
portions between the molecules of sorts A, B and C. We shall perform this 
calculation rigorously, using the Einstein-Bose statistics; and our results 
will be found to differ only trivially from the results obtained by the simple 
assumption that any atom of chlorine is equally likely to combine with any 
other atom present to form a molecule of chlorine. But our investigation 
will show tiiat the composition of chlorine is independent of the magnitudes 
of the nuclear spins. 

In calculating the vapour pressure of chlorine crystals we shall carry through 
the analysis in a general fashion applicable not only to chlorine but also to 
other diatomic homopolar gases which may conrist of two or more isotopes. 
We denote the nuclear angular momentum of Clg^ (sort 1) by and that 

« * Proo. Roy. Boo.,’ A, voL ISO, p. 038 (1930). 
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ot C9a7 (sort 2) hy nJef'lTc, where k is Planck’s constant. We shall find that 
the values of ni and n, are without efiect on the vapour pressure ; and we 
shall obtain a value for the chemical constant of chlorine vapour in satisfactory 
agreement with experiment. 

finally, we shall calculate by statistical mechanics the entropy of crystalline 
chlorine at the absolute zero of temperature. Here and are important. 


§ 1. The Statistical Mechanics of AssenMies containing Free Atoms of Types 
Xi and Xf, and Molecides of Types Para-X^Xi, Ortho-XjXi, X^X,, Para- 
X|Xa, and Ori%o-XtXg. 

The wave function of the entire assembly must be symmetrical in any two 
similar particles. There are in all seven types of particles present. We 
denote the total number of atoms in the assembly of sorts Xi and Xj by Xj 
and Xg respectively. The numbers of free atoms of these sorts we denote by 
Ml and Mg respectively. The numbers of molecules of sorts para-X^Xg, 
ortho-X^Xi, XiXg, para-XgXg, and ortho-XgXg present in the assembly we 
denote by Ng, Ng, Ng and Ng respectively. We assume that the reader is 
familiar with the methods of enumerating wave functions developed by Fowler 
in his “ Statistical Mechanics.”* We denote the five sorts of molecules 
enumerated above by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 respectively ; we denote 
the two sorts of atoms by 1 and 2. If the total energy of the molecules of 
type I is El, then these molecules contribute to the total number of linearly 
independent wave functions capable of describing the entire assembly a factor 
equal to the coefficient of in 111/(1 — a!i*z'*‘). Here the js’s are 

the energy levels of a molecule of sort 1. The product is taken over all the 
energy levels, with as many factors for any degenerate level as there are 
linearly independent wave functions which represenll it. Similarly, the 
molecules of sort 2 if their total energy is Eg contribute a factor equal to the 
coefficient of in IT 1/(1 — The molecules of sort 3, if their 

total energy is Eg, contribute a factor equal to the coefficient of («g«g)^*z’^ in 
n 1/(1 — Those of sort 4, if their total energy is Eg, contribute a 

factor equal to the coefficient of in 11 1/(1 — SgV*'). Those of sort 6, 

if their total energy is Eg, contribute a factor equal to the coefficient of a;g**<s^ 
in n 1/(1 — XgV**'). Finally, the free atoms of sort 1, if their total energy is 
Ej', contribute a factor equal to the coefficient of in 11 1/(1 — 


* Chapter 21. 


2 A 2 
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And the free atoms of sort 2, if their total energy is E| , oontribiite a factor 
equal to the coefficient of in 11 1/(1 — *aS***). 

If the total energy of the assembly is E, ve must have 

E=SE, + iE/, 

1 1 

and also 

Xi = 2Ni + 2N, + N, + Mi, 

X,= 2N4 + 2N, + N,-t-M,. 

Thus the total number of linearly independent wave functions capable of 
representing the entire assembly of energy E, corresponding to all possible 
partitions of the Xj atoms of sort 1 and the Xg atoms of sort 2 among tiie 
difierent sorts of particles, is equal to the coefficient of in the 

product of all of the 11 ’s. Hence this number W is given by 



dx^dx^dz 


jK+l 




where thelli, II g, etc., are the seven H’s of this discussion. 

A slight extension of the usual arguments* leads to the following mean 
values of Nj, Ng, N,, Ng and Ng : 


Ng = -5,®^.Slog(l-^g*ffi’‘) 

N. = -5,*~:Biog(i-ve*'‘') 

N, = - (1 - I 

Ng = - (1 - 

N. = -V3^,S(1-5,*0»‘‘') 


( 1 . 0 ) 


Here the parameters ^g and 0 (= exp [— l/ibT]) corresponding to the partial 
potentials and to the temperature, are determined by the unique position of 
the saddle-pdnt of the integrand of W, given by the vani^ing of its three 
partial differential coefficients. 

If we now set 

N, + N, = N*, N, = Nb, N« + N, = No, 


* Fowler, loc. eif„ p. 032. 
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so that A, B and C denote the three types of molecules without regard to the 
symmeixy properties of their wave functions, we have 

Na = - g|i[2 log (1 - 5 i® 0 i'‘) + £ log (1 - 

Nb = - log (1 - (1.01) 

No = - W log (1 - 5,*e**‘) + S log (1 - J 

Now Nai Nb, and Nq are the same as the mean numbers of molecules of types 
A, B and C calculated on the assumption that free transitions occur between 
the para- and ortho-types. Although we a.<isumed that the non-combining 
groups of wave functions existed, we obtained the same result that we should 
have obtained had we neglected entirely these non-combining properties. 
The explanation, of course, is that although wc supposed that our ortho- and 
para-molecules retained their individualities in so far as direct transitions 
between the groups were impossible, we supposed that both sorts were able to 
dissociate into atoms — whence, in effect, their non-combining properties were 
lost, since the atoms could recombine to form molecules of both groups. But 
if free atoms were absent (which would be the case at very low temperatures) 
then any original proportion between the ortho- and para-types would never 
alter, and the appropriate statistical discussion would then provide for this 
by requiring the use of different x’a and hence of different ^’s, for the ortho- 
and para-types. In this case the expressions for N^ and N^ on the one hand, 
and for N4 and Ng on tiie other in the equations corresponding to (1.0) would 
no longer be additive. 

The equations (1.0) and (1.01) are awkward to work with; at ordinary 
temperatures and pressures we may use Fowler’s arguments (the temperature 
as well as the molecular weight is much greater in the case of chlorine than in 
that of hydrogen which Fowler considers) on pp. 634-537 of his “ Statistical 
Mechanics,” and obtain the above relations in the simpler and very nearly 
accurate forms (the clastical approximations to the Einstein-Bose statistics) 
coiiesponding to (1.0) and (1.01) : 

N, = VFi(0) ' 

N, = 5 i 5 ,F,( 0 ) 

N 4 = 5 ,*F 4 ( 0 ) 

N, = 5 ,»F.(e) . 


( 1 . 1 ) 
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where the F( 6 )’s are the classical partition functions for the different sorts ci 
molecules; and 

NA = 5i«F^(e) -) 

NB = 5i5,FB(e) y. (1-11) 

No = 5,*Fc(e) J 

where we have put Fi i- Fj = F^, Fs = Fg, F 4 + F, = Fq. We could have 
obtained these expressions directly by the use of the clastical approximation 
to the Einstein-Bose statistics. 


§ 2. The Calculation of the Ratios : Ng : Ng. 

At ordinary temperatures, the number of atoms present in the gas will be 
trivial. We have, therefore, 

Xi = 2 Na + N« 1 ,B /v\ 


[i = 2N^ + Nb 1 

[, = 2Nc + Nb J 


effectively. 

Let a, b and c be three numbers proportional to N^, Ng and ; and such 
that a + 6 + c >=3 1. Iiet it be given that X, = sX^. We wish to calculate 
a, b and c. In (1.11) we are interested only in the ratios between the left-hand 
members, so we may arbitoarily set equal to unity. From (1.11) and ( 2 . 0 ) 
we then find 

U = [(» - 1) Fb + V(« - l)*Fg* + 16sFxFcl/4Fo. (2.1) 


We may neglect factors in the three partition functions common to all of them, 
in calculating a, 6 and e. We take as tiie zero of energy of a molecule the 
energy which it has when completely dissociated with its component atoms at 
rest at infinity in their lowest quantum states. The complete partition 
functions, including translational, rotational and nuclear orientational factors. 


are, very nearly, 


F, (T) = Ve*'/« 


where J takes the values A, B and C, and where 

JA = J(2ni + l)*; JB = (2»H + l)(2n,-f 1); Jo = i (2n, 4- 1)*. 

We have assumed the temperature to be such that nuclear vibrations are not 
important and may be neglected in the partition functions. Actually, even 
in the lowest states of nuclear vibration there will be a slight additional differ- 
ence between the three partition functions because of the vibrational isotope 
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effect, which causes x' ^ differ slightly from type to type. The quantity V 
is the volume, and x' is the energy required to bring a molecule in a state of 
zero nuclear rotation and minimum vibration, to the zero of energy defined 
above. Also, k is Boltzmann’s constant, and and are the mass and 
moment of inertia of molecules of the jth type. 

From equations (1.11), (2.1), and (2.2) we can calculate a, b and c. Inspection 
of these equations shows that these last quantities are independent of nj and 
»g, even if x' varies from type to type. Actually, the variations of x' are quite 
uudgnificant. 

§ 3. The Composition of Chlorine. 

From the international value of the atomic weight of chlorine, 34*457 ; 
and from Aston’s atomic weights of the isotopes, namely, 34*979 and 36*976 
(Aston’s values are 34*983 and 36*980 respectively, referred to a scale where 
0,s is 16), we find that the quantity s in the last section is equal to 0*316, 
with a possible error of about 1 per cent. If we take the masses of the three 
sorts of molecules to be proportional to 70, 72 and 74 respectively ; and if we 
take the moments of inertia to be proportional to 114, 118 and 121,* we then 
find for the relative numbers of chlorine molecules in ordinary chlorine the 
values a = 0*6779, b «= 0*3660, c = 0*0671. 

If we had assumed simply, at the start, that any one atom of chlorine was 
equally likely to combine with any other atom present in the assembly to 
form a molecule, this simple assumption would have led to the results a' = 
0*6783, b' sa 0*3643, c' — 0*0574 ; which differ only trivially bom the results 
of the rigorous investigation above. Without the rigorous investigation, 
however, we could not be sure that the simple analysis would be correct, 
since it is certainly not obvious a priori that the nuclear spins are without effect 
upon the constitution of chlorine. 

§4. The Statistical Mechanics of Assemblies containinff Gaseous Molecules of 
Types Paror^Y^xi X^Xg, PaTa~^^^^ and Ortho^X^X^ i 

as well as Mixed CrysUds of these Mdeevdes. 

We shall use the classical approximation to the Einstein-Bose statistics for 
the gases, since they are sufficiently accurate for our purpose, but we shall, of 
course, keep the wave functions for the entire assembly symmetrical in all 
pairs of similar moleoules.t We denote the number of moleoules of the vth 

* From BUkrtt, loe. eti., and fram Aston's values of the maasM. 
t Stem, Joe. et(. 
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type in the cryatal by P,, and we suppose that the total number X, = P, + N, 
of molecules of the sort r in the assembly remains constant. We define a 
set cf quantities D, by the equations D^/X, = const., S D,. = 1, r — 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5. We consider that the molecules retain their identity in the crystal and 
form a molecular lattice, as tiiey certainly do in the case of iodine. There 
will be normal modes of oscillation of the crystal as a whole, considered in the 
usual Debye analysis of specific heats. In addition, the molecules themselves 
can be in various eigenstates of spherical oscillation or rotation.* We 
consider that a complete wave function for the crystal is of the form 
tpB ^ ^he first approximation ; where is a wave function representing 
a normal mode of vibration (we assume that there is one such wave function 
for each normal mode) of the crystal lattice, whero is a wave funotionf 
representing a set of rotational or spherical oscillational states of the molecules 
of sort A, symmetric in all of them ; and where tj'B <^^4 are similar functions 
for molecules of sorts B and C respectively. Then the normal modes con> 
tribute to the total number of linearly independent wave functions capable of 
representing the assembly a factor equal to the coefficient of ^ in [k( 2 ) 1 ^, if 
the total energy of these modes is Q. We have considered that the partition 
function for the normal modes of vibration of the entire crystal, containing P 
molecules in all, is of the form [K(r)]^. Let a partition function for a molecule 
of the rth type for rotations or spherical oscillations be (z). Then these 
motions, if their total energy for the whole crystal is S, contribute to the total 
number of wave functions of the entire assembly a factor equal to the coefficient 

of *■ in P 1 n [/, (s)]’’’’/!! P, !. Thus the whole crystal, if its energy is U, 
* » 6 
contributes a factor equal to the coefficient of 11 x/’’ in 

l/[l-K(s)Sav/,(s)]. 

The gaseous phase, if its total energy is F, contributes a factor equal to the 

t 

coefficient of s’ 11 a;,.’’' in IIi, Ilg, Ila, Ila, Ilf, where now 
1 

Hence the whole assembly, if its energy is E, and if we allow all possible parti- 

* h, Pauling, * Phys. Rev.,' vol. 36, p. 430 (1930) ; T. £. Stem, ' Proo. Roy. Soo„* A, 
▼ol. 130, p. 651 (1031). 

t This wave funotion will be a pemtanent dmilar to those ooosidered by T. E. Stern, 
flnt reference. 
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tions of the moleoules between the difEerent phases,* can be represented by a 
number of linearly independent wave functions, symmetric in all the molecules, 
equal to 



For the same reasons as in § 1 , we may replace the product of the Il^’s in the 
numerator of the integrand if the above expression by 

s 

exp S *,?,(*), 

1 

thus obtaining the classical approidmation to the Einstein-Bose statistics as 
far as the gas molecules are concerned, with sufficient accuracy. 

By the usual methods, we find for the mean values 

Pr = Ur (0) K mi - K (6) S Ur (0)] ; N, = Ur (6). (4.1) 

If P is large, then we have very nearly 

»f(e)S5,/,(e) = i. (4.2) 

If, further, nearly all of the molecules are in the crystal, then, very nearly, 
Pi : P, : Pj ; P, ; P, = Di : D, : D, : D 4 : D,. (4.3) 

It follows from these equations that 

N, = D,F,(e)/K{0)/,(0). (4.4) 

and the total number of molecules in the vapour 

N = SN, = SD,F,(O)/«(0)/,(0). (4.6) 

1 1 

§ 6. The Vapour Pressure of Chlorine. 

We have the relation pY — NJbT, where p is the pressure. It follows that 
the vapour pressure 

p = S D, p„ (6.0) 

P, = F,(0)*T//,(0)k(0)V, (6.1) 

* • • • and of the eeto of moleouleB A, B and G between the lattioe points. For an 
ana^yeis of the legitimacy of this ptooeduie, see section 0. The sets of moleoules are not 
constrained to condense on definite sets of lattice points. 
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whioh ia not the partial pressure of the fth qteoies, but is the vapour pressure 
of a crystal made up wholly of the rth sort of molecules. We take as the aero 
of energy the state when all the molecules are in their lowest quantum states 
in the lattice in the crystalline phase, at the absolute zero, and at zero pressure. 
We suppose the partition functions /, (6) to be of the form 

where is the number of linearly independent wave functions capable of 
representing the jth eigenstate of a molecule of the rth species in the crystal, 
and rtf is the energy of the state. We denote by C, the specific heat per gram 
molecule at constant pressure of a crystal made up wholly of the rth sort of 
molecules. Then we may readily show* that 

=logK(T)/,(T)-log,6>o. (6.16) 


* Added March 23, 1031. — This ia not ahown correctly in Fowler ’a ** Statistical 
Meohanica." To do it correctly, wc consider a gram molecule of crystal, having 
N molecules, with the complete partition function H (V, T). Wo take the same zero 
of energy as that in the text above. We suppose for complete generality that the 
pressure acting on the crystal, p, is kept some definite function of the temperature, 
and ia zero at T =»: 0 ; this ia equivalent to supposing that the volume V of the 
crystal is a definite function of the temperatui'e V (T)« Then the energy of the crystal 
at a temperature T will be 

ElV(T).T) = j (C(fr-p<iV)- fcT*^logH(V.T). 


Here 0 is the specific heat measured under the conditions specified above. Now 


and 


Hence 


j. = H’g^logH(V.T). 

^log H (V, T) - ^logH (V, T) +^log H (V. T) 


This can be reduced to 



CdT"«hlog 


H[V(T),T1 

H[V(0),6] 



If the pressure p is always zero, then the last term vanishes and the aquation in the 
text follows as a special case. The reader can readily verify the fact that the errors, 
due to the pressure being not zero but equal to the vapour pressure, when Op is 
measured, are trivial. 
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Here R is the gas constant per gram molecule. It follows from this last 
relation and (6.1), if we make use of the gaseous partition functions similar to 
(2.2) which should be very nearly accurate at ordinary temperatures (since 
only the nuclear vibrations are neglected), that 

+ ( 6 . 2 ) 

A® r“o 

Here O, is a number which appears as a factor in front of 87c*I,JI;T/A* in the 
rotational partition function for a gas molecule of the rth sort, due to nuclear 
spins. Its values arc 

G,=K(2«i + 1); G, = i(»i + 1)(2»H + 1); G, = (2ni+ 1) (2n,+ 1) ; 
G, = K (2n, + 1) ; G, = i (w, + 1) (2n, + 1). 

The quantity x, which we have taken to be the same for all five sorts of mole- 
cule (the differences are trivial) is the work which must be done on a molecule 
in the crystal, in a state of zero energy defined above, in order to put it 
in a state of rest, in its lowest quantum state, at infinity. 

It now becomes necessary to investigate in detail the nature of the energy 
states of the molecules of chlorine in the crjrstalline phase. In the paper of 
Pauling {loc. cU.) criteria are given for determining when the motion of mole- 
cules in crystals approximates to “ rotation,” and when to “ oscillation ” 
about positions of equilibrium. In the writer’s paper (loc. cit.) on the same 
subject, the criterion is put in the simpler form : that ” rotation occurs if ' 
T > 2'VJk, and ” oscillation ” if T < 2Vo/I;. Here Vo is a potential energy 
which appears in the potential function Vq (1 — cos 20) of the homopolar 
molecule, free from axial spin, with two positions of equilibrium. For its 
determination, the reader is referred to Pauling’s paper. Pauling states that 
it may be obtained from the expression 

Vo = I(vow)« 

and from the consideration that Avg/^ is equal to approximately three times 
the absolute temperature at which the specific heat of the crystal becomes 
equal to 6 calories per gram molecule. It should also be equal approximately 
to twice the total heat change accompanying transitions and fusion, per mole- 
cule. In the case of chlorine the specific heat of the solid becomes equal to 
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6 calories per gram molecule at approzimatelT* 84° E. By the first method, 
then, we find that Yq is equal approxiinately to 6*2 X 10~^ ergs. Taking the 
heat of fusion (there ate no transitions) to be 1616 calories per mole, from the 
same experimental source, we find by the second method that Vq is approxi- 
mately 2*2 X 10~^ ergs. In either case, rotation ought not to occur for 
absolute temperatures lower than about 3000°. Thus we may be sure that 
chlorine molecules in crystalline chlorine at temperatures at which the latter 
can exist are not rotating ; but are vibrating about orientations of equilibrium 
with a set of energy levels much like those of a two-dimensional harmonic 
osdllator. X-ray analysis of the structure of iodine crystals shows that iodine 
molecules possess definite orientations (presumably a pair in opposite directions) 
and are not rotating. It is plausible to guess that chlorine, when its crystal 
structure is investigated, will be found to be similar to iodine. If the Baman 
spectrum of chlorine crystals could be studied, we should then have definite 
experimental evidence to clinch the matter ; since the molecular rotations, 
if they existed, would give lines in the Raman spectrum separated by only a 
few wave numbers, whereas the spherical oscillations would give rise to 
frequencies, easily distinguished from the former, of the order of 60 per cm. 

Since it seems so likely that chlorine molecules in chlorine crystals oscillate 
instead of rotating, we assume that they oscillate. We can then apply the 
analysis developed by the writer (loe. eit.). Taking Vg for chlorine to be about 
3*7 X 10~** ergs., we find that X in that paper is about equal to 120. Thus 
the analysis developed to deal with the case of large X ought to apply quite 
well in the case of chlorine. In the case of a chlorine molecule made up of two 
atoms of the same sort with nuclear angular momenta nh/2R each, the lowest 
eigenstate of tiie molecule in the crystal can be represented by n (2n -f 1) 
wave functions antisymmetric in the nuclear spins, and by (n + 1) (2n + 1) 
wave functions symmetric in the nuclear spins. In the case of a chlorine 
molecule of sort B the lowest eigenstate can be represented by two oscillational 
wave functions each of which corresponds to (2nj| 1) (2ng -f 1) complete 

wave functions after nuclear spins are considered — since in this case we are not 
concerned with the exclusion fninciple. The statistical weight of this molecule 
in its lowest quantum state is then 2 (2n| -f- 1) (2ng -|- 1). 

After the above digression, we can evaluate the last terms in the five expres- 
sions (6.2). We find that in all cases the last term reduces to log 

A detailed examination of the terms in equations (6.16) and (6.2) shows that 


* Bnoksn and Karwat, ' Z. Phyi. Owin..* voL 118, p. 478 (1«24). 
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the different only differ by less than about one part in seven from each 
other. • We can show that in this case 

log p =s log S D,p, a S D, log p, (6.3) 

very nearly ; with an error of less than 2 per cent, in p.* Farther, we can 
show by using the complete crystalline partition fimction that if Cm >s the 
specific heat at constant pressure of the mixed crystal, per mole, then 

Cm *SC,D,. (6.4) 

Hence, from (6.2), (6.3), and (6.4), 

logp— i + m 

where 

i = S D,t„ 

1 

or, smce 

Dj + Dj = a, D 3 = 6 , D 4 + Dj = c, tj = * 3 , 

and 


we have 
Here 


»4 = t*. 

i = oij ” 1 “ ctj. 


( 6 . 6 ) 


The quantity t in equation ( 6 . 6 ) is by definition the chemical constant of 
chlorine vapour. We know the masses from Aston’s measurements and from a 
knowledge of Avogadro’s number ; we know the moments of inertia of chlorine 
A and B from the work of Elliott (ioc. ciL) to be 114 x 10"^ and 118 X 10**® 
C.G.S. units respectively. We take as the moment of inertia of chlorine 
C molecules 121 X 10**® G.Q.S. units, obtained from the former value by a 
simple proportion involving the masses, since the nuclear distances may be 
supposed to be the same for all the molecules. It is usual to use common 
logarithms, and to express pressures in atmospheres. When this is done, 
and we calculate the constant i' in the new and slightly difierent equation for 
the vapour pressure which results, we find for chlorine the valuef 

f' = l-36. 

* Define a set of quantities Ap small oompaied with unity such that Pr p(l + Ap), 
SDpAp»0. Then SDplogpp «« log p + SDplog(l + Ap). If the logarithms in the 
last term are expressed as power series the truth of (5.3) follows at onoe, since terms in A 
disappear. 

t The writer has also oakulated the ohemioal oonstant of ohlorine vapour upon the 
difierent assumption, that non-oomhining groups of terms do not exist at all for ohlorine 
molecules, and has obtained the same value 1«35. 
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This is in satisfactory agreement with Euoken’s esqperimental value* 

= 1-61 ± 0 - 16 . 


§ 6. The Erttropy of Cryntattine Chlorine at the AbatAvte Zero. 

We unfortunately do not know the precise value of the nuclear spin of Cl^j. 
The spin of the d,, nucleus is apparently a 5/2 quantum spin ; this is the con- 
clusion of Elliott {Joe. dt.) after an analysis of the absorption band spectrum 
of chlorine. The values of the spins did not concern us in evaluating the 
chemical constant of chlorine vapour, but they are of importance in calculating 
the entropy at the absolute serof of crystalline chlorine. We shall therefore 
assume in this section that is 6/2, but leave the value of unassigned. 

We consider a gram molecule of the crystalline chlorine, possessing N mole- 
cules in all, at the absolute zero. We may neglect the normal modes of vibra- 
tion of the crystal lattice, since they contribute a factor of unity simply to the 
total number of Uncarly independent wave functions capable of representing 
the crystal. We suppose that the five sorts of molecules are in the ratios 
: Dg : Dg : Dg : Dg of the last section. Each molecule of sort 1 in its lowest 
quantum state can be represented by % (2»i + 1) wave functions, of sort 
2 by (»»! -f- 1) (2«i -4-1) wave functions, of sort 3 by 2 (2ni -f 1) (2nj -f 1) wave 
functions, of sort 4 by n, (2ng + 1) wave functions, and of sort 6 by (ng -f- 1) 
(2ng -|- 1) wave functions. Hence the total number of linearly independent 
wave functions capable of representing the gram molecule of mixed crystal is 

W = K (2«x + 1)P‘" [(*h 4- 1) (2«i + 1)]°*« 

X [2 (2ni + 1) (2n, + 1)]“*" [«,(2n, + !)]»•» [(n, + 1) (2n, -f 1)]»^ 

X [n ! / n {D,N) l]. (6.0) 

* Euoken, Karwat and Frieda * Z. Phys.»’ vol. 29, p. 1 (1924). 

t Added March 23, 1931. — Strictly apeaking. we refer to conditions not at preciady the 
abaolnte zero, but at temperatures which, while close to the absolute zero, are still large 
when compared with the differences in energy, divided by Boltzmann's constant, of the 
" lowest quantum states of the molecules in the crystal. These differences in energy 
can be due to the differences between the energies of symmetrical and antisymmetrical 
apherioal osoillational states, as well as to differences due to the differing configurations 
of the nuclei. A rough calculation of the former eff^t shows that it may be neglected 
unless the temperature is smaller than 10^ ^K. Unfortunately there have been no 
measurements of hyperflne struotuie in band spectra ; but rough caloulationa show that 
differences of the second sort would not be significant unless the temperature of the 
oiystal were so low that it was of the orderof 0*01 "K. Needless to say, oaroakulatUms, 
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Now the expreseion (6.0), it will be noted, represents the number of linearly 
independent wave functions, symmetric in all pairs of similar molecules, 
capable of representing the crystal when each type of molecule is in its lowest 
quantum state and when account is taken of all possible partitions of the five 
types of molecule between the different lattice points. In modem statistical 
theory, the entropy appears as the product of Boltzmann’s constant and the 
logarithm of the number of linearly independent wave functions capable of 
representing the assembly, plus an arbitrary constant which we take to be 
zero. But what is the assembly, in this case ? Is it merely a gram molecule 
of crystal at the absolute zero, in which case (6.0) is correct, or is it rather a 
gram molecule of crystal with the further specification that definite sets of 
lattice points are occupied by the five different types of molecules ? In the 
latter case (6.0) would be in error by the last factor, involving factorials. It 
appears that the number of wave functions, and hence the entropy at the 
absolute zero as we have defined it, is relative to our knowledge of the crystal. 
What do we know about the specification of the crystal ? The answer seems 
to be that in the case of a mixed crystal of chlorine we know nothing about the 
type of molecule occupying any particular sot of lattice points, so that (6.0) 
is correct. Looked at broadly, an exact wave equation might be set up for 
an entire crystal, involving all of the potential energy terms due to the fields 
of the other molecules in the crystal. Theoretically, the actual crystal corre- 
sponds to the various possible solutions of this wave equation — ^the lattice 
points of the crystal corresponding to a definite set of eigenvalues of some 
observables. That is, any particular configuration corresponds to a speci- 
fication of a set of quantum numbers. The quantum numbers denoting which 
types of molecule occupy certain lattice points cannot be regarded as known, 
if we know merely that we have a gram molecule of crystalline chlorine 
obtained by cooling from higher temperatures or by condensation from the 
gas, any more than the nuclear orientational quantum numbers can be regarded 
as known for particular molecules of a diatomic gas. 

That this is the correct view to take in the case of chlorine may be verified 
by referring back to section i above, where we based our calculation of the 
vapour pressure upon the assumption that all possible wave functions, corre- 
sponding to all possible distributions of the molecules among the lattice 

applying to temperatures higher than this, apply to all conditions of practical import- 
anoe. Heat capacity measurements do not extend below a few degrees absolute ; and 
physical chemists, in evaluating entropies, suppose that at lower temperatures the heat 
capacity of crystals is accurately zero. 
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points, were to be counted. Had we imagined the molecules of each of the 
sets A, B and 0 to be somehow constrained to occupy a definite set of lattice 
points, we should have been led to a value for the chemical constant greater 
than that obtained by* log 3. Eucken*s measured value can hardly be in 
error by that amount ; so that we have definite experimental evidence for the 
correctness of our treatment.t 

Hence, using Stirling’s asymptotic formula for factorials, if we put 14 — 
and if we remember that Dj = ttio/( 2 ni + 1 ), D, = (t^ + l)al(2n^ + 1), 
D, as 6 , D 4 = n^l{2n^ + 1 ), D, as (n, -f* find that the 

entropy of a gram molecule of crystalline chlorine at the absolute zero of 
temperature is 

So = * log W = R [0 log 36 + 6 log 12 + (6 + 2 c) log ( 2 n, + 1 ) 

— ologo — 61og5 — clogc]. ( 6 . 1 ) 

In calories per °C, 

S„ = 7-60 + 0-96 log ( 2 n, + 1 ) 
if we use the values of a, b and e obtained in § 3. 

The writer’s thanks are due to Mr. B. H. Fowler for his criticisms and 
encourag^ent. 

* Instead of the last factor in the denominator of the integrand of (4.0) we should then 
have had the prodnot of three faotora 

(1 - V (*) [*i/i (*) + * Ja (*))} (1 - *a/a« (*)} {1 - « (») [»4A (*) + Va (*)]}. 
and we ahonid have thtu found three times the vapour pressure that we did find . 

t In the ease of mixed crystals of other molecules than chlorine, it is, of course, possible 
that certain configurations will be unstaUe, and will not be eigenstates of the exact wave 
equation for the whole crystal ; so that in dealing with these crjvtala we should have to 
omit the conesponding wave functions in our count. Further, even in the case of chlorine, 
it is possible that after a long time at the absolute eero certain configurations, with lower 
energise than the others, would be arrived at regardless of the original configuration of the 
crystaL Expression (6.0) would not be accurate in this case. The entropy of the crystal 
would gradually diminish, at a rate depending upon the rate at which molecules could 
migrate in the crystal. Our present calculations would then befw a “ metastable ” state, 
but <me which would stil very probaUy be the only state of teal importance. 
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Thb Vdocity of Corrosion from the Electrochemical Standpoint. 

By U. R. Evans, L. C. Bannister, and S. C. Britton, Chemical Laboratory. 

Cambridge. 

(Communicated by Sir Harold Carpenter, F.K.S. — Received February 28, 1931.) 

Introduction. 

It is now agreed that the wet corrosion of metals is usually an electrochemical 
process, accompanied by the flow of electric currents over measurable distances. 
Direct combination, without appreciable flow of current, is indeed met with in 
some cases, for instance, in corrosion by a solution of a halogen. But direct 
attack by dissolved oxygen would lead to the production of a film of oxide, 
which, being sparingly soluble, would restrain further action. Indirect 
electrochemical action by oxygen, in the presence of a salt, will, however, 
often yield soluble bodies as the primary products ; thus iron in sodium chloride 
solution containing oxygen, yields ferrous chloride at the anodic areas and 
sodium hydroxide at the cathodic areas. Where these pimaty products 
meet, in presence of oxygen, they yield a mixture of hydrated iron oxides 
known as “ rust ” ; but such secondary products — although almost insoluble — 
are usually precipitated at a sensible distance from the metal, and do not 
protect it from further attack. In cases where electrochemical action would 
lead to a sparingly soluble salt as the direct product, the attack does not 
develop ; thus lead, although rapidly attacked by a nitrate solution in presence 
of oxygen, is hardly affected by a sulphate solution.* 

The electric currents involved in the corrosion-process may be set up : — 

(а) By differences in the mekdlic object {e.g., on a “ bimetallic ” specimen, 
where one metal serves as cathode and the other as anode ; or on iron 
partly covered with mill-scale, which serves as cathode, the exposed 
metal acting as anode). 

(б) By differences in the Uquidt notably differences in oxygen-concentration, 

which cause the “ aerated ” part of the metal to be cathodic and tiie 
unaerated *’ to be anodic. 

These “ differential aeration currents ’’f can themselves, however, be referred 
to differences in the state of repair of an “ invisible ” oxide-film present on 

• J. A. H. Friend and J. B. Tidmus, ‘ J. Inst. Ust.,' voL 31. p. 182 (1«2A). 

t J. Aston, ‘ Taou. Amer. Bteotroohem. Boo.,* eoL 2^ p. 4tB (1916) : U. R. Evans, 
‘ J. lut. Met.,* toL 30. p. 230 (1923). 

VDL. OZXXl.— A. 2 B 
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the metalUo surface.* On some materials (aluminium or stainless steel) this 
film confers definite protection from many liquids. Even ordinary irtm or 
sted exhibits passivity to certain reagents after oxidising treatment, but the 
film produced by exposure to air gives no permanent protection. Eor such 
films tend to break down locally, and only at places where oxygen (or an 
oxidising agent) is present in excess do they remain “ in tepair.”t Thus the 
film on ordinary iron, although not “ protective ” in any real sense, does serve 
to divert corrosion to the parts least accessible to oxygen. The potential is 
slightly higher at the “ aerated ” places, where the film is kept in good repair 
these parts are therefore cathodic towards the “ unacted places,” and electric 
currents flow between the aerated and unaerated areas ; corrosion only con* 
tinues so long as oxygen is supplied to the cathodic r^on, but the attack 
actually occurs at the anodic parts which are relatively inaccessible to oxygen. 

Qualitatively, the electrochemical character of corrosion may be said to 
have been definitely proved, since the currents have been tapped, the cathodic 
and anodic products have been identified, and the invisible skin responsible 
for the difierential aeraluon currents has been isolated and thus r^dered 
visible. On the quantitative side considerable progress has been made, throu^ 
the very accurate measurements of Bengough, Stuart and Lee,§ and the very 
extensive studies of the hydrogen-evolution type of attack conducted under 
Palmaer.|| Approaching the matter from another side, one of the authors^ 
has tapped a considerable proportion of the electric current passing under 
differential aeration conditions, and has ^owed, by applying Faraday’s law, 
that, in the case of iron, this current accounted for 93 per cent, of tiie attack 
actually observed on the ” unaerated ” area ; part of the current could not 
be tapped, and presumably this accounted for the remaining 7 per cent., 

* Although invisible whilst in optioal oontact with the bright metsl, it beoonM visible 
when separated from it. See U. B. Evans, ‘ J. Ohem. Soo.,' p. loio (1027) ; U. B. Evans 
and J. StookdalB, ' J. Ohem. Soo.,* p. 2651 (1020). 

t Beoent work by L. 0. Bannister and U. B. Evans, (' J. Ohem. Soo., p. 1S61 (1080) ) 
suggests that the repair of the film at the well-aerated plaoes is largely due to the f aot that 
the hydrated fetrio oxide, produced by eleotroohemioal action between the iron exposed at 
faults in the film and the oidde film around, is preci^ated so close to the surface as to 
repair the faults. 

} A. MoAulay and F. P. Bowden, * J. Ohem. Soo.,' voL 127, p. 2006 (1026) ; U. B. Evans, 
• J. caiem. Soo.,’ p. 103 (1020). 

S O. D. Bengough, J. M. Stuart and A. B. Lee, * Ftoo. Bey. Soo.,* A, voL 116, p. 486 
(1087) ; vbL 121, p. 88 (1028) ; vtd. 127, p. 42 (1030). 

II W. Pahnaer, “ OoiTosion of Metals,** 1020. 

^ U. B. Evans, ' J. Inst. Met.,* vol. 30, p. 267 (1083). 
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altihough that oonld not be proved. A general oorrespondence of the same 
kind has been obtained bj Todt* for a bi*metallio system. 

It seemed essential to attempt the measurement of the whole current flowing, 
in order to correlate it with the corrosion velocity. In the first part of the 
present paper, it is established experimentally (both with bi-metallic specimens 
and also under differential aeration conditions) that the corrosion produced 
corresponds closely to the current actually tapped. It is therefore only 
necessary to ascertain the laws defining the strength of this current in order 
to understand quantitatively the principles governing the velocity of corrosion. 

It is generally recognisedf that polarisation is an important factor in deter- 
mining the strength of current that can be maintained. Polarisation depends 
on the current strength ; the higher the current, the more nearly will the 
cathodic and anodic potentials be brought together. Clearly under any 
conditions there is a certain current which would render the cathodic and 
anodic potentials equal, and so reduce the e.m.f. to zero ; the limiting “ egut- 
poterUud ” values of the current and corrosion-rate may be approached, when 
the resistance of the circuit becomes very low, but clearly they can never be 
exceeded, however high the conductivity of the solution. In the second part 
of the present paper it is shown experimentally that " equipotential con- 
ditions ” are in fact approximately obtained with fairly concentrated solutions, 
thus simplifying the position. In the third part, a number of the “ polarisation- 
ouxves ” oonnectang current-density and potential, under controlled conditions 
of oxygen-supply, have been traced, and the principle governing the ratios of 
tile cathodio and anodic areas, under conditions of differential aeration, has 
been ascertained. It is found that the anodio areas spread (or contract) 
until the ouzrent flowing is of such a strength that the cathodic current density 
just reaches the " protective ” value. The establishment of this point is 
essential to a quantitative understanding of corrosion, for it is the current per 
unit area, not the total current, which defines the polarisation. Since the 
** protective value ” of the current density has been studied in earlier work, 
it is fdt that the essential electrochemical principles governing the strength 
of the corrosion-current— -and therefore the velocity of corrosion— are now 
understood, although much work will be reqmred in applying tiiem to conoreite 
oases. 

Materiah. — ^The electrolytic iron sheet (E 28 ) and mild steel (H 28 ) were 

* 7. TSdl^ ‘ Z. Elektroohem.,’ voL 34, p. 853 (1928). 

tB. J. Danker and B. A Dengg, ‘Korr. Met.,’ voL 8, pp. 817, 841 (1987); B. lieb- 
nfah, * Konr. ICst.,’ Beiheft, p. 80 (1029) ; U. R. Evans, ‘ J. Chnm. Soo.,’ p. Ill (1089). 

2 B 2 
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those used in previous researches ; they were kindly prepared by Dr. W. H. 
Hatfield. Analysis showed : — 



Iron £ 28. 

1 Steel H 28 . 

Carbon 

003 

0*26 

Silicon ... . 

Trace 

0*15 

Manganfwe . 

004 

0-67 

Sulphur 

0 005 

0*014 

PhoBphonifi 

0*020 , 

0018 

Thicknoss (mm.) 

0*34 

0*32 


The electrolytic zinc was kindly provided by Mr. H. C. Lancaster, and was 
roUed from spelter of 99*97 per cent, purity. The copper was EAhlbaum’s 
electrolytic foil. Before use the specimens were abraded with French emery 
paper No. 1, degreased with carbon tetrachloride, and cut into the required 
shapes. 

Expebimental Pobtiom. 

I . — CorrekUion between Gorrosum VdodUea and Current Fhwing between 

Atu)dio and Cathodic Areaa, 

In the preliminary experiments, attempts were made to tap the current 
generated by bi-metallio specimens, since this presents less difficulty than the 
case of currents set up by differential aeration. A specimen of zinc (4 x 1*6 
cm.) was weighed, and clamped beside a similar specimen of copper in a vertical 
position in N potassium chloride ; the immersed area of each metal was 
2*0 X 1*6 cm. The pair was supposed to represent an article composed 
half of zinc and half of copper ; but, actually, instead of being in contact at 
their edges, the two metals were separated by a gap of 1 mm. and were joined 
by low-resistance leads through a milli-ammeter. The current was measured 
at intervals and after 26 hours the zinc was freed from corrosion-products 
and re-weighed. It was found that the current tapped represented only about 
82*4 per cent, of the total corrosion of zinc. Another experiment, oondncted 
for 7 hours, gave 85*3 p» cent. Examination of the specimens revealed the 
reason why the whole of the current had not been tapped. The part of the 
zinc near the water-line was quite unattacked, and had all the appearance of 
a typical cathodic area *, evidently not only the copper surfooe, but also the 
aerated portion of the zinc surface had functioned as cathode. The only way 
to prevent this complication was to exclude oxygen frmn the anodic surface 
by means of a membrane. This did not really introduce an artificial condition, 
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sinoe in natural corrosion,” a membrane of metallic hydroxide appears at 
the boundary of the cathodic and anodic areas, and plays a real part in excluding 
oxygen from the latter. The method adopted was applicable to the study, 
not only of bimetallio specimens, but also to cases of differential aeration, 
where the anode and cathode are different portions of the same metal, respec- 
tively shielded from ox 3 rgen, and exposed to it. 

In order to shield the anode from oxygen, porous tubes of celluloBe acetate 
of diameter 2 cm. and length 9 cm. were employed. These were made by 
covering the interior surface of a test-tube with a solution of ceUulose acetate 
in acetone, pouring off the excess, and after drying, flooding with water ; 
the cellulose acetate lining was then removed and thoroughly washed. The 
cellulose tube thus produced was attached at its mouth to a glass tube by means 
of a rubbw band. It was filled with N potassium chloride and clamped in an 
outer vessel containing N potassium chloride. The two pieces of metal taken 
to represent the anodic and cathodic parts of the “ article ” to be exposed to 
corrosion were introduced ; the former, after being weighed, was placed in the 
cellulose tube, whilst the latter formed its prolongation outside the tube. 
They were joined by low-resistance leads to a milliammeter, or alternatively 
to a silver coulometer. To protect the anode from air, the solution in the 
tube was covered with viscous paraffin. 

It was necessary to consider the effect of diffusion of oxygen through the 
cellulose into the tube. Clearly when the current passing is high, the error 
caused by leakage of oxygen should be small. In some of the preliminary 
experiments, with stagnant liquids, 95 per cent, of the Faraday current was 
obtained from the combination zinc-copper, and 100 per cent, from the com- 
bination iron-copper.* But the combination iron-nickel generated only half 
the current of the iron-copper combination, and this only accounted for 66 
per cent, of the total corrosion. When the specimens were both iron, the 
strength of current was also small, and the amount of current tapped was only 
69 per cent, of that corresponding to the weight-loss. In these preliminary 
experiments, no special attention was paid to the position of the electrodes, or 
to the renewal of oxygen at the lower parts of the outer electrode. It was 
decided in the matin series to keep the electrodes as close together as the tube 
thidmess permitted, and to bubble air or oxygen throu^ the liquid in the 
outer compartment, so as to increase the current, deariy a state of atffairs 
must be aimed at in which the supply of oxygen outside is made adequate, 

* Special experiments showed that iron paased into solutioa ae ferrous ions ; fetrio salts 
were quite absent from the liquid in the tube. 
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without the leakage inwards becoming ezoessiTe. Special ei^iiments in 
which there was no metal outside the tube showed that an isolated iron specimen 
placed inside the tube developed rust very rapidly when oxygen was bubbled 
through the liquid outside the tube, but very much more slowly when air was 
used instead of oxygen. On the other hand, in two-electrode experiments, 
the current was only decreased slightly when air was used instead of oxygen. 
It was, therefore, decided to use a stream of air in order to provide adequate 
aeration of the cathode without involvii^ danger of serious aeration of the 
anode. 

Experiments made with this arrangement gave results for iron and steel 
anodes shown in Table A. 


Table A. 


Bsperiment 

No. 

Anode. 

Cathode. 

Weight 

lose. 

Total oonlombs as 
peioentage of coulombs 
oorresponding to 
weight loss. 

1 

Iron E28 

Iron E28 

grama. 

0^01383 

per cent. 

102-1 

2 

Iron £28 

Copper 

0-0fi060 

lOM 

3 

Steel H28 

Steel H28 

0 01652 

97-6 

4 

Steel H28 

Steel H28 

0-01183 

100-8 

6 

Steel H28 

Steel H28 

0-01281 

98-0 


The duration of each experiment was about 6 hours. It will be seen that the 
current actually tapped was always within 2*6 per cent, of the value calculated 
from the wei^t-loss. It would appear, therefore, that no appreciable fraction 
of the corrosion was connected with either (a) untapped current, or (6) evolution 
of hydrogen, or (c) direct diemical attack. 

Any variation of the standard procedure which reduced the current flowing 
between the outer and inner electrodes was found to favour the formation of 
local cathodic areas on the inner metal, and thus decreased the concordance 
between measured current and corrosion-loss. For instance, in one expmiment 
an attempt was made to protect tire edges of the outer electrode with nitro- 
cellulose in order to avoid rust on the cathode, and thus utilise to a greater 
extent the supply of oxygen. Actually, however, the production of rust was 
merely diverted to the central parts of the face, and the effective cathode area 
was diminished ; accordingly the current strength was abnormally low (about 
one-tenth of its usual value), and the current tapped represented only 90 per 
cent, of the total corrosion of the inner specimen. Clearly *' local ourrents ” 
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which, under standard conditions, would represent, say, only 1 per cent, of 
the total corrosion (an amount less than experimental error) may come to 
re^esent 10 per cent., when the oxygen supply to the aerated portion is reduced 
in the manner described. 

Under standard conditions the corrosion corresponded closely to the 
current tapped. There is little doubt that the correspondence obtained with 
iron was due to the fact that ferrous hydroxide, which is formed by interaction 
between the cathodic and anodic products, is itself an excellent o^gen- 
absorbent. It was found impossible to obtain accurate results in analogous 
experiments on zinc, owing to the already well-known difficulty of removing 
the corrosion-product,* but there was evidence that some local cathodic action 
took place on the unaerated saea. Certainly there were portions of the surface 
within the tube which had not undergone corrosion ; with iron and steel the 
etching had been much more uniform. This accords with the observation of 
Bengough, Stuart and Lee that the corrosion of zinc is not wholly of the on^gen- 
absorption type, some hydrogen being liberated even from neutral solutions. 
It is doubtful whether any metal other than iron is suitable for testing the 
correspondence between current and weight-loss. But since, in the case of 
iron and steel, the corrosion velocity is determined solely by the current flowing 
between the aerated and unaerated areas, the problem of the kinetics of 
corrosion here resolves itself into finding the laws which govern the strength 
of this current. Even on metals, like zinc, where a second type of corrosion 
is superimposed, it is clear that, in neutral solutions, the main part of the 
ooxtosion is due to differential aeration currents, and a realisation and know- 
ledge of these laws is of the first importance ; the laws governing the subsidiaty 
(hydrogen-evolution) type of attack, which is superimposed, ate already to a 
large extent understood. 

IL— tSfudy of the PotentidU at the Anodic and Cathodic Areas. 

In Fart I it was shown that the corrosion-velocity is equivalent to the current 
flowing : the next step is to study the principles which determine the strength 
of the current generated. Here again it appeared useful to commence with 
a study of bimetallio specunens. Strips of zinc and copper were fixed side by 
side in a vertical position, being cemented above the water-line to a strip of 
jflass ; the lower portion (2x2 cm,) was immersed in potassinm chloride of 
•different concentrations. The object was to represent an artide half zinc 

* C/. O. D. Bengough, J. M. Stuart and A. B. Lee, ‘ Ptoo. Boy. Boo.,' A, voL 110, 
9. 447 (19X7) ; U. B. Evans. ‘ J. Chein. Soo.,’ p. 121 (1929). 
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and half cc^per. The two metals were only separated by a gap of about 1 mm., 
and were joined by low resistance leads to meroury cups ; these were at first 
disconnected, but could be short-circuited at will, or joined through a milli- 
ammeter. Two glass tubuli were fixed opposite the central points of the 
immersed areas of zinc and copper, and led, through saturated potassium chloride 
as intermediate liquid, to two calomel electrodes. The general arrangement 
and the method of measuring the potential by means of a thermionic voltmeter 
has been described in a previous paper.f The precautions taken to exclude 
the atmosphere and keep the temperature constant were the same as in that 
work. 

The results are shown in Table B. The initial potentials measured before 
the zinc and copper were short-circuited were naturally far apart ; after short- 
circuiting, the copper potential rapidly dropped towards that of the anc, and 
in the case of the normal solutions became practically equal to the zinc value 
within 2 minutes. After this time, there was merely a slow sinking of both 
potentials, just as had been found in previous work on monometallic specimens ; 
but the potentials of the two metals kept close together. In the N/10 solution 
the approach of the copper potential to the zinc value was slower, and even 
after a longer period was lees complete, whilst in N/lOO solution, the difference 
between the two values was still considerable even after 44 minutes, although 
both potentials had, after this time, sunk very low. 


Table B. 


OonoentiftUon 
(gn. equiv. 
per litre). 

Initial potentials 
(hydrogen eoale). 

Time of 
experiment 
DMed for 

Final potentials 
(hydrogen scale). 

Final 

acting 

Zino. 

Copper. 

oonstancy of 
acting e.m.f. 

Zinc. 

Copper. 

e.m.f. 

rio 

-0-702 

+0-030 

minutes. 

1-4 

-0-705 

-0-706 


msM 

-0-802 

+0-018 

0-7 

-0-807 

-0-807 



-0-702 

+0-123 

2-6 

-0-752 

-0-742 


'101 

-0-742 

+0*108 

2-1 

-0-745 

-0-720 

0-025/ 

JO 01 

-0-742 

+0-168 

44* 

-1-002* 

-0-012* 

■ ■n'l 

\ooi 

-0-802 

+0-048 

6* 

-1-042* 

-0-027* 

0-116*/ 


* Potentials atill changing aloidy. 


Thus when a normal solution is considered, it is legitimate to say that the 
oorzent flowing between anodic and cathodic areas is that which will cause 

t L. C. Bannister and U. B. Bvana, ' J. Ciheni. Soo.,* p. 1361 (1880). 
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sufficient polsriaatioii to make the cathodic potential approximately equal to 
the anodic value. But equipotentiality was not attained when the liquid 
was more dilute. No doubt the gap between the final values in dilute solutions 
represents the residual e.m.f. needed to force the current through the quite 
appreciable resistance of the circuit. 

It will be observed that practiedlly the whole of the polarimtion is cathodic ^ 
no rise in the anodic value is obtained ;* frequently in fact, the potential at 
the sine slightly falls, owing, no doubt, to the exhaustion of oxygen (the 
presence of which is unfavourable to the anodic reaction). The observations 
on an iron-copper couple recorded in a previous papert suggests that with 
sinc-copper specimens an upward movement of the zinc potential might be 
obtained if the area of the zinc was made smaller than that of the copper. 
Some experiments carried out in N/10 concentration with variation of area- 
ratio are shown in Table C. Even when the zinc area was only a quarter of 
that of the copper, there was practically no movement of the zinc potential. 
The value of the current flowing also suggested that it was controlled by the 
cathodic polarisation, not by the anodic polarisation. When tiie breadth of 
the zinc was decreased (that of the copper remaining constant), the currrat 
obtained was practically the same as when the zinc was as liurge as the copper ; 
but when the breadth of the copper was decreased (that of the zinc being con- 
stant), the current was diminished. 


Table C. 


Breadth of electrode. 

Copper potenUab. 

Zinc potentials. 

Zinc. 

Copper. 

Initial. 

Final, 

Initial. 

Final 


cm. 

cm. 






j 


2-0 

+0-118 

-0-722 


-0.747' 

1. 


10-6 


+0-118 

-0-727 

-0-744 

-0-747f 



f20 


+0-113 

-0-712 

-0-742 

-0-747^ 



2-0 

80 

+0-123 

-0-742 

-0-752 

-0-752 



2-0 


+0-108 

-0-720 

-0-742 

-0-745 



20 

20 

+0-103 

-0-752 

-0-762 

-0-752 





+0-113 


-0-740 



1 

1.2.0 

0-5 

+0-118 

-0-738 

-0-740 

-0-742J 



* For ooapkB in acid solution E. liebreioh (‘ Korr. Miet.,' Beihaft, p. 20 (1020) ) has also 
found that nearly all the polarisation ooours at the cathode metal ; hem the pt^risatlon 
is no doubt of a diffsnnt type. 

t L. C. Bannister and U. R. Evans, ' J. Chem. Soo.,' p. 1861 (1080). 
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Another series of experiments, conducted in normal solution, induded 
couples other than zinc-copper. Here the potential was measured after the 
current passing had become constant. At this stage, approximately equi- 
potential conditions had been reached in the case of zinc-copper, iron-copper 
and lead-copper combinations ; indeed, frequ^tly, the copper showed in the 
end a dightly lower potential at the point studied than the other electrode, 
although the direction of the current flowing always indicated that the copper 
was acting predominantly as cathode. In spite of lack of perfect repro- 
duoibilify, the general trend of the results is not in doubt. Where, as in zinc, 
the initial potential is low (—0*79 volts), the copper potential must be greatly 
reduced before the acting e.m.f. vanishes, and thus a considerable current flows 
under polarisation conditions (actually 1*27 m.a. and 1*21 m.a. in two experi- 
ments) ; in such oases corrosion is naturally rapid. Where the initial potential 
is higher, as on lead (—0*347 volts), the copper potential has not so far to 
desomid, and the resulting current is lower (actually 0*25 m.a.), the corrosion 
also being less rapid. It should be noted that the lead potential appears to 
rise slightly after short-circuiting, namely, to — 0*252 volts. Whether this 
rise is mainly due to true anodic polarisation may be doubted ; more likely it 
is caused by the protective skin which restricts the attack to a few points, so 
that a considerable part of the liquid resistance &lls between the tip of the 
tubulus and the exposed part of the metal. The some principle explains the 
lack of reproducibility, since it will be a chance whethw the tubulus happens 
to be close to a weak spot or not. This matter has been considered in detail 
in another research.* 

A rise in the anodic potential was cdso noticed in experiments with copper- 
aluminium couples ; this is easily understood since it is wdl-known that a 
non-conducting oxide-film is present on aluminium. The dimensions of the 
immersed area were 1*5 x 1*7. The numbers obtained are shown in Table D. 


Table D. 


Coppor potentialt. 

Aluminium potentials. 

Init^ 

FSiuO. 

Initial. 

Final. 

+0*048 

-•0*482 

-0*512 

-0-488 

+0-0S3 

-0-487 

-0*617 

-0-402 

+0-048 j 

-0-486 

1 

-0-617 

-0-486 


* S. 0. Btitton and U. B. Eraas, ' J. (Asm. Soo.,' p. 177S (1080). 
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The next question to be considered is whether Idle same principles apply to 
a specimen of a sin^e metal under conditions of difEerential aeration. The 
testing of the matter is made difficult by the fact, noticed by McAulay and 
Bowden,* that — even within the predominantly cathodic or anodic areas — 
small local variations of potential exist. Consequently, it was decided to 
measure the potential at several places on each area. Specimens of electro- 
lytic iron (fig. 1) were fixed vertically in potassium chloride solution of chosen 



concentration; the immersed area was 4-0 x 4*0 cm. Six tubuli opened 
opposite to each specimen, three being fixed just below the water-line, whilst 
the other three were fixed close to the bottom. From the broad end of any 
one of these, connection could be made through an intermediate vessel con- 
taining saturated potassium chloride to a calomel electrode. Two experi- 
ments were conducted at each concentration. The potential at any given 
point fluctuated with time, as found in previous wor^ owing no doubt to 
altemate breakdown and repair of the skm. Table E tiiows for each psic of 
tubuli the difference between the potential at the water-line zone and that at 
the bottom measured after different intervals ; a negative sign indicates an 
abnormal polarity, the potential near the water-line being negative towards 
that measured lower down. 

Here also the potentials at the cathodic and anodic parts remain far apart 
when the concentration is low, but come close together when it is high ; the 
limiting, equipotential conditions are approximately reached in normal solution. 
But it must not be forgotten that where (as in materials like aluminium or 


* A. H KoAoIay and F. P. Bowden, * J. Ohem. Soo.,* vol. 127, p. S60S (1926). 
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Table E. 


Blfferences of potential between upper and lower zonee after 


Gonoentration. 

2 hours. 

6 hours. 

24 houm. 

48 hours. 

M/1 A— 





(i) 

Zero 

Zero 


Zero 

(ii) 

+0 006 

Zero 



(iii) 

M/IB— 

(i) 

+0 006 


Zero 


+0 030 

Zero 

Zero 

Zero 

(ii) 

+0 010 


Zero 


(iii) 

Zero 

Zero 



M/10 A— 





(i) 

+0 016 

Zero 


+0*016 

(ii) 

Zero 


Zero 

+0-01A 

(iii) 

-0-005 


+0*010 

+0*016 

M/lOB— 




(i) • 

+0 006 

+0-010 


+0*010 

(ii) ■ • 

+0 010 



+0 010 

(iii) 

+0*006 

+0*006 

+0-006 

+0*016 

M/IOOA— 





(i) 

+0010 



+0*020 

(ii) 

+0*010 

+0*036 

+0*030 

+0*026 

mA- 

+0*010 

+0-030 

+0*040 

+0 03fr 

(i) 

Zero 


j0*030 

+0*086 

(ii) 

+0*010 

+0-066 

+0*030 

+0*036 

(iii) 

+0*010 

+0*046 

+0*030 

+0*036 

M/IOOO A— 




(i) 

+0*006 


+0*146 

+0-120 

(ii) 

+0*006 

+0*030 

+0-100 

+0160 

(iii) 

+0*080 

+0*036 

+0-166 

+0180 

M/1000 B— 





(i) 

+0*010 

+0*040 

1 

+0*118 

(ii) 

-.0*010 

+0*006 

1 +0*160 

+0*116 

(iU) 

+0*040 

+0*060 


+0*170 


Non. — The letters A and B denote the two exporinaentB oonduoted at each concentration 
the numbers (i), (ii) and (iii) denote the three pain of tubuU, 


stainless steel), the anodic areas lenuun mere pores in the highly protective 
ddn, tiie oirouit resistance may be high even when a solution of high q)eoifio 
condiietivity is employed ; in such oases, true eqnipotentiality is not to be 
e:q>eoted, even in concentrated solutions, although in any ordinary method of 
measuremente the potential drop over the pores in the skin would be included 
in the “ apparent anodic polarisation.” 

ni . — The Detmnination of Potentidl-eurrent Cuirvee cmd the Signifieonce <f 

CaAoiio Protection, 

Sinoe the conosion-ounent is largely controlled by cathodic polarisation, it 
is necessary to study the alteration of cathodic potential with onzrent density 
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in the presence of dissolved oxygen. Cathodic polarisation curves have 
already been plotted by numerous experimenters, notably by liebreich and 
Wiederholt ;* none of the researches, however, give quite the information 
needed. It was decided to carry out measurements, using cathodes of different 
metals in N/10 potassium chloride solution with controlled stirring, so as to 
supply oxygen in a regulated manner to the cathode surface. For this purpose, 
the apparatus previously used for tracing the corresponding anodic curvesf 
was found suitable. The specimen constituted the cathode and a platinum 
anode was placed parallel to it at a distance of 3 ■ 5 cm. ; the orifice of a tubulus, 
leading throu^ saturated potassium chloride as intermediate liquid to a calomel 
electrode, was placed close to the cathode surface ; the immersed area of the 
electrode was 2x2 cm. The stirrer was a vertical glass rod of diameter 
0'52 cm., describing a circle of diameter 2*2 cm. centrally between the two 
electrodes ; the speed of rotation was 15 revolutions per minute. The whole 
was kept at a temperature of 20*0° C., by means of the double-walled thermostat 
described elsewhere.} 

A fairly high e.m.f. was first employed. When the cathode potential and 
current density had become constant, the e.m.f . was reduced slightly, and a new 
correlation between potential and current density was obtained. This process 
was continued until the whole curve was completed. During the first part of 
each e^eriment no corrosion occurred, and the curve rose smoothly ; but 
below a certain value of the current density (the “ protective ” value), corrosion 
was seen to start on the specimen, and the curve became horizontal. Typical 
curves are riiown in figs. 2 and 3, the potential of a N/10 KOI calomel electrode 
being taken as zero. Experiments were also conducted with steel H28, which 
gave corves similar to electrolytic iron, and with stainless steel, from which a 
horizontal branch was obtained at a h^her potential, namely, at —0*68 volts. 
Curves were also traced for steel in potassium chloride of other concentrations 
and also in N/10 potassium sulphate; these had a similar form to those 
obtained with N/10 potassium chloride. 

After each alteration of the e.m.f. the current and potential moved only 
■sloudy towards their new values ; on fig. 3 the direction of these time-move- 
ments is indicated by arrows ; the movements take place in a different direction 
on the two parts of the curve ; this accords with previous work,§ which indi- 

* ‘ Z. Ebktxocliem.,’ vol. 30, p. 203 (1024) ; vol. 31, p. 6 (1026). 

t S. 0. Britton and U. R. Evans, ‘ J, Chem. Soo.,' p. 1773 (1030). 

} U. B. Evans, * Obem. Ind.,’ v«d. 60, p. 60 (1031). 

i L. 0. Bannktar and U. B. Evans, * J. Chem. Soo.,' p. 1861 (1080). Oon^Hue W. J. 
Mnller and K. Konopiolqr, * Monats. Ohemie.,' voL 62, p. 468 (1020). 
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oated that, during film-repair, the potential rises with the time, and that during 
film-breakdown it falls with the time. The fact is useful, sinoe it helps in 



PouuilZATm Ca/ty£s FM£L£crmrr/c Ipon, 

K ^^pitedSMfchu^edenryffn mmut€9. 

changed e¥&ytffen^mmjtes 
•Appfted£M£ changed when current wd 
potential have reacted constant vah/as 

Mrreea tndtceae director end megnttude 
of the chengo between each ettermtten 
efe^tedcMF 



(yg <h6 VO 
Milhampenaa - 

Vm. 8 . 


obtaining the exact point at which the horizontal portion begins. The time 
needed to reach a state of oonstano7 for the first point tskwn varies greatfy 
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with the metal, bebg about 20 minutes for zinc and about 1 hours for platinum, 
magnesium and silver. The time needed for attaining oonstanoy after each 
alteiation of e.m.f. also varies somewhat ; if insufficient time is allowed, the 
portion which should be horizontal naturally dopes upwards to the left. This 
was illustrated by the curves obtained with iron (fig. 3) ; when 6 minutes’ 
interval was allowed between alterations of current density, the portion in 
question sloped upwards ; if 20 minutes was allowed, it was truly horizontal. 
Even after 20 minutes a slow movement continues, but this was apparently 
due to another cause ; ferrous hydroxide is a good oxygen-absorbent, and the 
accumulation of rust shuts oS the supply of o^gen from the cathode, so that 
if time be allowed, the current density finally sinks almost to zero, and the 
potential to a value similar to the potential attuned in unstirred liquid. Iron 
is exceptional in this respect. The other metals do not show this slow move- 
ment due to oxygen-absorption, and give well-marked horizontals, whatever 
the interval chosen (see fig. 2). 

The “ stagnant potentiak ” were measured both for zinc (—1*30 volts) and 
for iron (—0*76 volts) ; they are naturally a little lower than the potentials 
corresponding to the horizontals obtained under conditions of stirring (—1*10 
volts and —0*59 volts respectively). 

The meaning of the curves may now be considered. If the current fiowing 
depends solely on depolarisation by oxygen, then the oxygen used up in uiut 
time by current i is equal to «/F, where F is Faraday’s number. The rate of 
renewal of oi^gen by diffusion to the surface is equal to (Cg — C)ki/h, where 
Oq is the oxygen concentration in the body of the solution, 0 that at the iron 
surface, k the thickness of the diffusion layer and a constant indicating that 
diffusivity for oxygen inwards. Evidently t/F » (Cg — C)kilh, whence 

o=o._^i. 


Assummg the electrode to be reversible, and the potential to be fixed by the 
oxygen ocmcentration alone, then the polarisation, measured from the potential 
of a reversible oi^en electrode of oxygen concentration Og, is equal to 


nF 



where kg represents BT/iiF and kg represents k/FkiOg. (R is the gas constant, 
T the absolute temperature, and n the eleotron-ttansfer). The curve 1 (fig. 4) 
represents this equation ; a value of the current is set by the fact that 
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the rate of diffusion of oxygen to the metal can never exceed the value OJiJh 
•ooiresponding to complete exhaustion of oxygen at the metal surface. 



Fio. 4. 

If the current depends on production of free hffdrogen, then there is no 
limiting value to the current. If Cf and C' represent respectively the con* 
centrations of free hydrogen in the body of the solution and at the metal 
surface, it is clear that now t/F s (O' — Cfjkfjh, where kf is the constant 
indicating the difiusivity for hydr<^n outwards. Thus 

and the polarisation, measured hcom the potential of a revnsible hydrogen 
electrode of hydrogen concentration Cf is equal to 

RT , C' RT, /, . h , , „ . , ,.v 

I* + Fw ’r *• ■“ *‘ ■*■ *• *’’ 

where kf represents The curve II of fig. 4 represents such an 

equation. 

Actually, it is known that the current depends on o^rgen-depolarisation at 
high potentiab, but on the evolution of hydrogen when the potential is 
sufficiently depressed to permit the production of this gas. In such a case, 
tile complete polarisation curve should have the form shown in onrve III 
(fig. 4) The general type of curve obtained ejq>etimentally is shown in curve 
IV. The position is not the same for all metals, and therefore the potential 
cannot depend mertiy on the oiygen and hydrogen concentratimi in the bulk 
of the solution. There is little doubt, however, that the branch BO represents 
d^larisation by o^gen, and the branch DB evolution of hydrogen, which 
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«an be seen liaing in bubbles. Bxoept in the platiniun curve, there is also a 
hmamtal branch (AB) the meaning of which is discussed later ; on magnesium, 
line and iron, this horismtal comes so low as to cut off the portion BC. On 
the ouTves for platinum, silver and nickel (where the horizontal appears at a 
higih levd), there exists between the typical oxygen and hydrogen portions an 
intermediate feature (CD) which may, perhaps, correspond to depolarisation 
by some less active form of o^gen, only capable of removing hydrogen at a 
•depressed potential. This portion (CD) was invariably obtained on curves 
with platinum, silver and nickel, which were repeated sufficiently to ensure 
that the peculiar shape was not due to some chance irregularity. 

It may be interesting to note that metals yielding curves with the horizontals 
•cutting the oxygen part of the curve (nickel and iron) are those which normally 
suffer tile oxygen-absorption type of corrosion in neutral solution.* Magnesium 
which (pves a curve with a horizontal cutting the hydn^en portion, readily 
liberates free hydrogen gas from neutral salt solution. Zinc, whose horizontal 
is not far from the place where the oxygen and hydrogen portions pass into 
one another, is attacked partly by absorption of oi^gen and partly by libera- 
tion of hydrogen. Platinum, which suffers practically no corrosion, appeu-s 
to give no horizontal. 

The existence of the horizontal portions is of the greatest importance. The 
current density at the comer point B, represents the “ protective current 
density ** just sufficient to prevent attack ; this was verified in the case of 
steel by special eiqteriments using ferrioyanide as indicator. If, at this point, 
no corrosion is proceeding, there is no local current, and therefore the whole 
of the current flowing must pass through the ammeter, the reading which 
is an accurate measure of the protective current density. At A, the potential 
is the same as at B, hence (since the potential depends on the current density), 
the current density developed on the cathodic portions of freely corroding 
specimens, must also become equal to the protective value. Now in these 
specimens, the cathodic area represents almost the whole area of the specimen. 
Hence it is proved that, in the absence of an applied current, the corrosion, 
starting at weak points, will extend out until the current density on the 
cathodic portions reaches the protective value, which will prevent further 
devtiopment of the attack. Thus the law defining the limit of extension of 
the anodic areas is established. 

* Iron aataa% libcmtM a coDsidienibte amount of hydrogen when “ rusting ” in a 
wniWal solution, but O. Sohikoir (' Z, Elektroohem.,’ vol. 80, p. 65 (1999) ) has shown that 
'tlds any siiae in part from tits decomposition of water by ferrous lydioxide. 

VOL. OXZXl.— A. 2 0 
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The leot that difEerent cathodes give difierent polsrieatioa ouzvee shows 
dearly that the dectrode is not aotmg as a simple oxygen deotrode, as some of 
those who have discussed difEerential aeration have supposed. Evidently the 
oxide-film is not impervious to the ions present in the solution, and the nature 
of the metal bdow it exerts as great an influence in determining the potential 
reached as the orjrgen-oonoentration in the solution ; the metal is, in effect, 
“ exposed ” to the solution at the weak points which occur at intervals in 
time and space, and this is true, not only over the horisontal parts of the 
curves, hut also over the doping portions. It may be asked why no oorrodon 
is seen on the sloping portion. The explanation is that— at current densities 
above the protective value — potasdum hydroxide is produced sufficiently dose 
to the weak points to ensure that any iron salts which diffuse through the film 
are predpitated at the sni&ce itself, thus healing up the weak points in 
question: this healing is indicated by tiie rise of tilie potential with time. The 
precipitation of hydrated ferric oxide dose to surfiioe is not merdy an od hoo 
hypothesis ; in some special experiments with rotating iron cathodes, inter- 
ference tints were obtained on the sloping portion of the pdaiisation curves. 

Similar interference tints, undoubtedly due to hydrated ferric oxide, were 
noted, in earlier work, on the " cathodic zone ” of half-immersed specimens in 
stagnant potassium chloride solution, without applied current, and also on 
the weakest parts of steel specimens in chloride-chromate solution, when the 
chromate concentration is adjusted so as to be just insufifident to stop all 
visible change. The anti-corrosive action of chromate — ^like that of an exter- 
nally applied cathodic current — ^is to ensure that the rust is produced dose 
to the film, thus healing its defects. In the absence of chromate, the renewal 
of o^gen to the circle of oxide-skin immediately surrounding the weak point 
ia insufficient to maintain the cathodic area dose up to the anodic point (which 
would ensure predpitation in situ, and healing of the defect). A ring of rust 
is formed at an appreciable distance from the point of origin, and suoh rust is 
not protective (it actually stimulates attack by soreening from oxygen). In 
the presence of a suffident supply of soluble chromate, depolarisation can 
continue very dose to the defect ; the cathodic ring is actually in contact 
with the pore in the skin, and precipitation occurs where it will heal the defect. 
This may occur even in the absence of chromate if the pores in the primary 
skin are very small, so that the current flowing is small ; for instance in some 
of the special steels containing large amounts of chromium, no corrosiooi 
devek^ and the rise in potential points to healing. 

The idea that, in essential features, tiie anti-conosive effects of chromates 
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and of cathodic tzeatment are identical is confirmed by some recent measuie* 
ments of the protective current dennty.* It was found that the addition of 
chromates to a chloride solution, although enormously influencing the die* 
tribution of free corrosion, does not sensibly affect the current dennty which 
must be applied from on external source to prevent attack altogether. If 
chromate-protection depended on a different principle to cathodic protection 
{e.g., if the effect of chromate were to reduce the defects of the primary film 
by direct oxidation) one would expect that in presence of chromate a smaller 
cathodic current density would be needed to stop the attack entirely. If, 
however, the function of largo amounts of chromate is to facilitate depolarisa- 
tion of the local currents, thus causing the cathodic area to extend to within 
molecular distance of the cracks, smaller amounts of chromate (insufficient 
to prevent corrosion by themselves) wiU not reduce the externally applied 
current density to prevent attack completely, for at the limiting current 
density when corrosion vanishes, the current contributed by the local circuit 
also vanishes. No doubt the chromate, as a depolariser, will reduce the ejmf 
required to produce the protective current density ; but the protective value 
of the current in the chloride-chromate solution will be no lower than in the 
absence of chromates. 

A similar principle is involved in several metiiods of preventing the corrosion 
of iron. The formation of an insoluble product close to the weak spots in the 
primary oxide-film (thus automatically healing these defects) can be brought 
about in various ways : — 

(1) A salt like sodium phosphate can be added so that the immediate anodic 
product is a sparingly soluble body. 

(2) The article may be subjected to a cathodic treatment from an external 
source of e.m.f. ; in this way, the cathodic areas on the specimen are 
made to extend right to the edges of the microscopic defects which at 
first form the anodic points, and thus allow the rust to be jnecipitated 
where it will seal the defects. 

(3) An excess of a depolariser may be added which will permit the cathodic 
areas of the local circuits to extend up to the edge of the defects and 
thus seal them with rust. For this purpose a chromate is commonly 
employed ;t but other oxidising depolansers, like hydrogen peroxide]; 

* U. R. Btods, ** Uetab and ADoys,” February, 1031. 

t It is poosiUe^ that, with chromate^ the oo-preoipitation of hydrated ohiomie oxide 
aay aaakt in the heoling, but this haa nmvi been proved. 

] R. Wklaod and W. Ftanke, * liebigs Jam. Chende,' vd. 460, p. 2S7 (1080). 

2 0 2 
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and even oxygen, which promote cwroaion at low oonoentratione, act as 
inhibitors if supplied in sufficient quantity. In the case of oagrgen, 
which has a low solubility, it is difficult to ensure rust-production 
suffidently close to the point of attack to seal the defect entirdy ; but 
the rate of attack definitely falls off when the o^gen-ptessute is made 
very high,* or when the fiow-iate (and therefore the rate of renewal of 
oxygen) is made very rapid.t 

In all these cases, no change will be visible when the anti-corrosive agent 
(or current) has been applied in sufficient strength. It is only whmi the 
treatment is just insufficient that the rust thickens sufficiently to give inter- 
ference tints ; if the strength is made still more insufficient, the tints indicate 
a still thicker film, and in exfxeme cases pass into typical rust blisters. 

One of the authors (L.C. B.) gratefully acknowledges the assistance afforded 
by a Fellowship of the Salters’ Institute of Industrial Chemistry. 

Summary akd Conclusions. 

It has been shown experimentally that — under conditions favourable for 
the complete tapping of the electric currents flowing between the anodic and 
cathodic portions of corroding metal — the eurmUs meatured are equivalent to 
the corrosion produced ; this is true not only (a) in cases when the anodic and 
cathodic areas consist of different metals, but, also (6) in cases where the whole 
specimen consists of one metal, the anodic and cathodic areas being determined 
by differences in oiygen-oonoentration. Thus the prdtiem of corrosion vdooUy 
resolves itself into a study of the dectrochemical factors which determine the 
strength of this current. 

Owing to polarisation, the cathodic and anodic potentials tend to approach 
one another as the current flowing is increased. It is obvious that the strei^th 
of current can never exceed the value which would cause the two potentials 
to meet. This sets a limiting value for the corrosion-rate under any particular 
conditions, which can never be exceeded, however low the resistance of the 
oirouit is made ; the current-strength cannot be obtained by asanming a fixed 
value for the e.m.f. and dividing this by the resistance. E^qieriments shows 
that there is an approximation to equipotential conditions ” at fairly hi^ 
concentrations, but that the anodic and cathodic potentials remain far apart 

* G. Sohikoir, * Kmt. Uet.,' vol. 4, p. S4S (1928). 

t B. Heyn and 0. Bauer, ‘ Milt. K. Mateiia^irttfaiigiaint,’ wd. 28, pp. 88, 120 (1910) ; 
J. A. N. Friend, ‘ J. Chen. Soo.,’ toL 110, p. 0» (1021). 
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in dilute solutions, where, owing to the low specific conductivity, sn appreciable 
residual e.in.f. is needed to force even the s mall corrosion-current round t^ 
circuit. Some caution is needed in interpreting the experimental results, 
since it is possible that in certain cases the part of the circuit between the 
anodic circuit and the anodic tubnlns may have an appreciable resistance ; 
this may occur for instance (1) when the primary skin has only occasional weak 
points (as on stainless steel), (2) if the anodic surface becomes covered with an 
undissolved layer of the anodic product (which may conceivably occur with 
ordinary iron or steel in concentrated solutions). 

In most oases, the polarisation which linuts the corrosion-rate, occurs at the 
cathodic arm, and is due to limUaUons in the rate of oxygen^aupfly. Gathodic 
polarisation curves, under controlled conditions of oxygen-supply, have been 
traced for a number of metals. These curves end at high potentials in a 
horizontal branch which serves to indicate the law governing the ratio of 
anodic and cathodic areas. When corrosion starts at a weak point in the 
invisible film coveting the surface of a metal, the area undergoing attack extends 
(or conlraets) urUU the cathodic current density on the part remaining unattached 
is e^utd to the “ protective value ” ; the current fiowing under these conditions 
will define the rate of corrosion. The protective value is tiie current density 
which will cause any incipient attack on a weak point within the area in 
question to lead to the precipitation of rust so close to the surfece as to seal 
the defect. 

This principle is utilised in the cathodic method of preventing corrosion, 
and several other methods of protection depend on what is really the same 
jninciple. 
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On a Night Sky of Exceptional Bnykhme, and on the Distinction 
bdween the Polar Awora and the Night Sky. 

By Lord Raylkiuh, For. Sec. K.8. 

(Ri'ccivod M»Tfh 12, 1931.) 

[Plate IS.] 

For more than seven years past I have had in progress systematic photo- 
metric measurements on the hrightness of the night sky as seen through certain 
colour filtets.* 

These filters are designed to isolate separate portions of the spectrum in the 
red, green, and blue. The green one isolates as nearly as possible the light of 
the green auroral line due to oxygen, but the isolation is very imperfect, and, 
in fact, the continuous background of the spectrum often contributes more 
to the transmitted light than does the auroral line.t 

Considerable variations in each of the cCmponents have been found from 
time to time, but the primary object of this note is to describe an extreme case 
when the intensity was something altogether beyond the common, and in ipy 
experience unexampled. The accompanying magnetic conditions will be 
discussed, and it will then be considered whether this case in particular, and 
the light of the night sky in general, can be classified with the polar aurora. 
It may be stated at once that the conclusion will be in the negative. 

The observations were at my home in Essex (latitude 52° N.) and the excep- 
tional conditions were first noticed at 11.25 p.m. on the evening of Friday, 
November 8, 1929. The moon had set, and the sky was clear, which it had 
not been on several previous ni^ts. On looking out from a north window it 
was noticed at once without instrumental aid that the sl^ was exceptionally 
bri^t, and on going out into the open the exceptional brightness was seen 
all over the visible hemisphere, no direction being obviouriy frvoured. 

Although the sky was apparently quite clear, and the brighter stars gave the 
impression of being very bright, the luminous background was strong enough 
to make it difficult to distinguish the Milky Way, which, it was judged, was 
invisible for the same reason that it is invisible when tiie moon is up — namely, 
that there is too much *' false light " superposed upon it. 

• ‘Proe. Boy. Soo.,’ A, toI. 106, p. 117 (1024): vol. 100, p. 428 (1020); vd. 110, 

p. 11 (1028). 

t * Proe. Boy. 8oe.,* A, vd. 120, p. 466 (10^). 



On «i»mining tiie speotrom of the sky ia various diieotions with a speotco* 
■cope, ‘spedally designed for this kind of work,t it seemed to be oontinuoiis, 
and oonld be observed with a mudi narrower slit than can ordinarily be used 
on tile ni{^t sl^. To my surprise, however, I was not able to see the aurwa 
line distinctly. It has often been well seen when the general illumination of- 
the sl^ was much lower, and was probably concealed on this occasion by the 
exceptional brightness of the continuous qpectrum. Unfortunately I had no- 
suitable spectrograph in adjustment ready to take a photograph, for there had 
been no kind of warning that it would be needed. 

The sky was next examined with the photometric instruments which are in 
regular use and in which the filtered light is compared in intenrity with a 
setf'lnminous radioactive source of potassium uranyl-sulphate. 

The following table gives the readings on the standard scale formerly 
explained.^ The scale is such that when we pass up cue unit the intenrity 
is multiplied by the anti-Iogarithum of 0*1 or 1*269. Three units on the 
scale are equivalent to an intensity factor of (1*269)*, or approximately a 
doubled intensity. The readings are usually taken to the nearest unit, but 
fractions ate introduced by correcting £rom the instrument actually used to 
the master standard instrument {he. dt.). In the table, the abnormal period 
is included between the two horizontal lines. I have given, for tiie sake of 
comparison, readings for the nearest observation before and after the abnormal 
period, also the general mean for the period 1926-26 formerly published, and 
the lowest values that have ever been observed. 


Date (1929). 

Hour. 

Bed. 

Gieen 

(auroral). 

Blue. 

Thumday. Ootober 31 . 

Bondayg November 3 

8.10 p.m. 

9.06 ptm. 

-2-3 

-1-3 

+2*7 1 +6-7 
+2*7 1 +6-7 

Mday, November 8 

SatuvUyg November 9 ..... 

Sataiday, November 9 

8atiiiday» November 9 

Satorday, November 9 

Sunday, November 10 

11.26 p.m. 

0.10 a.m. 

2.16 a.m. 

6.40 a.m. 
10.66 p.m. 

12.0 midnight 

+2-7 

+0*7 

+0-7 

H6-7 

+6-7* 

+4*7 

+4*7 

+12-7 

+12-7 

+12-7 

+12-7* 

+9-7 

+9*7 

Wednesday, November 80 

Qnieral moan, 1920-1916 

Loweet obsen^ so far 

6.16 p.m. 

-1-3 

-3'6 

-6-8 

+0*7 

+0-6 

-2*3 

1 

+6*7 

+6*4 

+4*2 


* Doubtful, owing to pomibla Infiuenoe of daylight. (See boktw.) 

t CMsnirs ' Beifarige dsr Geophjrsik,’ voL 19, p. 292 (1928). 
f *FMo. Boy. 8oa * A. vaL 11^ p 11 (1928). 
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While, tfaerafore, the relative inteneities of the variona components remained 
much as usual, the absolute intensities were about four times the ordinary, 
and about ei|^t times the minimum that has ever been observed. 

The same conditions prevailed unchanged \mtil 2.16 a.m. on the meaning 
<rf Noveniber 9. It was my intention to observe again before dawn, but 
unfortunatdy being overtired I was not quite up to time, and did not get the 
observation imtil 6.40 a.m., when there may have been a trace of da^ight. 
The actual measurement was still unchanged at the hij^ value of the previous 
night, but owing to the possible effect of daylight, it cannot be relied upon. 

On the evening of November 9 it was not possible to observe till late, because 
the moon was up. At 10.66 p.m. the intensities were still very high, but no- 
longer unprecedented. Th^ were about equal to the highest recorded in 
eadur years. 

On November 10 the values were the same as on November 9. 

I was not able to get another obMrvation until November 20, when the- 
eon(8tions were found to have returned to normal. 

it is much to be regretted that the stations in the southern hemisphete- 
whidi axe observing with instruments of tim same kind, namely, the Cape 
Observatory and Oanberra Sdar Observatory, did not observe on Novmiber 8 
owing to the unfavourable phase of the moon. 

A large number of stations in all parts of the British Isles report to the 
Meteorological Office the dearness <n otherwise of the sky, and the occuztenoe 

aurora, if any. It is remarkable that no station in England reported aurora 
on November 8, though there was dear sky over practically the whole of 
Bnf^and south of the Humber. It is evident at least that the bright sky which 
I observed is not what the meteorologiosl observers are accustomed to calt 
an aurora, though it is to me surprising that none of them seem to have drawn 
attention to it in any way as a noteworthy phenomenon. 

Miax Wdf* desmbes a bright night sky for two or three ni|^ts early in 
July, 1908, vdiioh did not show the aurora line, and whidi he attributed to 
dust in the hig^ atnuNqthere which gradually sank. So far as oan be judged 
from his description this does not seem to have been tiie same phenomenon as 
the one here recorded. 

We have now to omisider vdiether this exceptionally brilliant night sky 
showed any of the chaiaoteristios of the pdar aurora. My answer is that it 
did not. The reasons for this opinion will be best brouj^t out by oontrasting 
it with the only undoubted polar aurora that I have seen extending to the 
* * Ast Nath.,* voL »8, P. 4M6 (19M). 
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aenkh in the same place of observation (latitude 52° N.).* This was the world* 
wide aiuKm of May 18-U, 1921. The features in these two oases are tabulated 
below for oomparison. 

At Terling (latitude 52° N.). 

November 8, 1929. May 14, 1921. 

Luminosity extends uniformly Luminosity very patchy. Ex* 
over the sky. tended beyond zenith, but more 

intense north than south. 

btanaity perfectly constant by In constant flickering movement 
lihatoinietEio measurement for 2 every few seconds with change of 
bans, and possibly much more. colour and intensity. 

Yisual spectrum ocmtinuous, aurora Visual spectrum consists mainly 
line not definitely seen.t of the aurora line.t 

Range of horizontal magnetic force Range of horizontal magnetic force 

16 Y from first observation till mom- oil scale of instrument but at least 
ing.t 650 y. 

Range of declination 1 minute of Range of declination off scale of 
arc ftrom first observation until mom- instrument. At least 1° 50', thna 
ii^. more than 110 times as great as on 

night of November 8, 1929. 

Clttoinatio constitution of light Light far more actinic than on 
aeaiiy the same as on ordinary nights. ordinary nights. Actinic quality 

due to nitrogen bands. 

Afithoogh the methods of investigation in use were not altogether the 
at the times of these two events (separated by 8 years) the contrast between 
the two oases stands out very clearly. I have tried in Ihe above table to 
iemuilate specific differences. In addition to these a certain general impression 
is left on the observer’s mind which is very strong and may have some inde- 
pendent wei^ti It is to the effect that the phenomena of May 14, 1921, were 
el an nsnfintinlly different nature from those of November 8, 1929. 

In my eiqtetience the most striking distinction between the light of the 
eadBnaty night sky and that of the polar aurora is that the latter alone shows 
the negative nitrogen bands. 

* AuratM low down in the north have been eeen comparatively oftea. 

t Ihe vimal observatiinu are not adapted to decide whether the negative bands of 
ahrogen are preeent or not, ae the etrcmger of theee are too tar ia the bloc. 

} Then was a distarbeace of 40 y abont 1| hours hfere the flrat sky observation. 
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It DuiBt, of course, be admitted that no aotnal observation can do nuae tliaia 
aet a limit to tiie passible intensity of these bands. The statement that the 
bands are absent in a periphrasis, merely indicating that a severe test does not 
give rise to any suspicion of their presence. This has been my own experience, 
and was set out os one of the grounds for regarding the night sky luminosity 
as a phenomenon of different origin from the polar aurora.* L. A. Sommert 
has contested this conclurion and finds reason to think that the nitrogen bands 
are normally present in the night sky, at any rate over Gottingen. 

It remains, however, that my own long exposure photographs^ do not show 
any trace of these bands, while they do show two bright lines or (possibly) 
band heads which I may refer to as and X^, the wave-lengths of which were 
given as 4436 and 4210. As Sommer is unable to find any features correspond- 
ing with these, it would seem that the difference between us cannot be altogether 
explained by insufficient exposure of my own plates, and that it remains to 
be cleared up in some other way. 

To assist in an objective judgment I was anxious to reproduce one of the two 
spectrograms on which these w»e recorded. Unfortunately neither of them 
was quite strong enough for the purpose, thou^ the lines mentioned were 
evident enough on both, an opinion in which I understood my friends. Professors 
A. Fowler and T. B. Merton, to concur. As a better alternative I here repro- 
duce (in negative, with the bright lines showing black) a photograph of the 
night sky spectrum taken by Dr. V. M. SUpher at the Lowell Observatory, 
and mentioned in my previous paper (loc. oit., p. 61). It shows essentially 
the same features as my own plates, with better intensity. I am unable to 
■ee the nitrogen bonds upon it, though the bright aurora line 6677, the nn- 
identifted bright lines marked X^ and X|, and the dork fines G, H, K and Hi 
come up well. For comparison, my own photograph of the aurora of May 14, 
1921, is reproduced below on approximately the same scale. It shows the 
green line 6677 in about the same intensity as the upper photograph. If we 
compare the nitrogen bands in the lower photograph with the places where 
they should appear in the upper one, I think we shall see good ground for 
making a distinction. The night sky alone shows the fines Xj and X|, and 
the auroral spectrum alone shows the nitrogen bands. 

For farther evidence of the same kind reference may be made to a paper by 
MacLennan and Ireton§ in which are reproduced a large number of speotro- 
• * Fltoo. Boy. Soo.,* A, vd. 106, p. 136 (1034). 
t ‘ Z. Phynk.,’ Tol. 67, p. 682 (1030). 
t ' PMo. Boy. Soo.,’ A, voL 103, p. 61 (1023). 

§ * Canadian Jonmal of Besearch,' voi. 2, p. 270 ( 1030). 
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granoB taken in England and in various parts of Canada. Study of tiieae and 
of the aJcoompanying text clearly shows that while the green line 5677 oomes 
up strongly in the normal night sky, the nitrogen bands only accompany it 
when the geographical locality and the distribution of the light into streamers 
and other characteristic forms indicates that the polar aurora is present. 

This is entirely in agreement with my own experienoe in comparing photo- 
graphs taken in Shetland and in the south of England.* Sommer|' mentions 
that V. M. Slipher has photographed the nitrogen bands in the west, before 
the last glimmer of daylight has disappeared, and Professor MaoLennan informs 
me that he has confirmed this observation. But, apart from the evidence 
brought forward by Sommer himself, there seems to be no confirmation of 
thdr presence when night conditions are fully established. 

Since Slipher’s photograph of the night sky spectrum was on a better scale 
than my own very small spectra, it was measured to give a value tor the wave- 
length of the unknown lines or band heads and Xg. After trial of various 
methods, it was found that the measurement was best made with an ivory 
scale divided into l/50ths of an inch, estimating to 1/10 division. 

A Comu-Hartmann interpolation formula was calculated, uung the dark 
Fraunhofer lines H and G, and the bright auroral line 5677*3 as fiducial wave- 
lengths. Xj came out as 4419 and X 2 as 4168. As a check H* was measured, 
and the wave-length found was li»8 than 2 A. in excess of the true value. 
These values are regarded as considerably more trustworthy than the old ones, 
from the smaller and less well-exposed photographs. The climate of En^^nd 
is very unfavourable for work of this kind. 


Summary. 

An exceptionally bright night sky on November 8, 1929, is described, with 
photometric observations. It was of about four times the ordinary brightness, 
and eight times the minimntn ever observed. It was of the same chromatic 
constitution as usual, and the aurora line was not con^icuous. There was no 
accompanying magnetic disturbance. This is contrasted in detail with the 
aurora of May 14, 1921. 

Spectra of the aurora and of the normal night sky are reproduced for com- 
paristm. Nitrogen bands are absent in the latter. 

Two unidentified bright lines in the night sky spectrum are remeasured. 
The wave-lengths found arc 4419 and 4168. 

* * Ptoo. Boy. Soo..’ A, vol. 101. p. 312 (1022). 
t IjOc. eit., p. 608, footnote. 
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The Behaviour of Electrolytes in Mixed Solvents. Part III . — The 
Molecular RefractivUies and Partial Molar Volumes of Lithium 
Chloride in Water-Ethyl Alcohol Solutions. 

By J. A. V. Butler, D.Sc., and A. D. Leek, B.Sc., University of Edinburgh, 

(Communicated by .L Kendall, F.R.S. — ^Received March 5, 1931.) 

The RefraoltvUiea. 

It is well known that the molecular refractivity of most salts, us caloulated 
by the Lorentz-Lorenz formula, is nearly indep«mdent of the concentration in 
moderately dilute aqueous solutions. Walden* determined the refractivities 
of tetra-ethyl-ammonium iodide and other similar salts in a variety of solvents 
and found that, while the molecular refractivity was approximately independent 
of the concentration in each solvent, it varied from one solvent to another, 
the greatest variation from the value in water, amounting to about 2 per cent., 
being obtained in nitro-methano, Schreinert has recently determined the 
molecular refractivity of hydrogen chloride and lithium chloride in methyl 
and ethyl alcohols, and fouml that in the case of lithium chloride the value 
is independent of the concentration up to a concentration of about 3 M. His 
values for for lithium chloride are : 8*7.3 in water, 8*56 in methyl alcohol 
and 8*38 in ethyl alcohol. The difference between the values in water and 
ethyl alcohol appeared to make it just possible to determine the variation of 
the refractivity with the composition of the solvent in mixtures of water and 
the idcohol. It is possible that a solvent might be found, miscible in water in 
all proportions, in which the value of R is further removed from that in water. 
Such a substance would be more suitable than alcohol for the investigation of 
this effect, but In order to correlate the results with the measurements recorded 
in Part II of the activities of alcohol and water in water-alcohol-lithium chloride 
solutions, it seemed desirable to investigate this case in the first instance. 

The variation of the refractivity of a salt with the composition of a mixed 
solvent may be expected to give some indication of the composition of the 
solvent in the immediate vicinity of the ions. For the refractivity of a salt is 
determined by (1) the polarisability of the ions themselves and (2) the change 
in the polarisability of the solvent produced by their presence. The molecular 

« ' Z. Phya Ghnn.,’ toL 39, p. 38S (1907). 
t * Z. Phys. Ohem.,' rol. 136, p. 461 (1926). 
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Tefractivity of a salt in a solution containing m grams of a salt in w grama of 
the solvent is taken as 

p _ M/ n* — T to f w na« — 1 «p'\ 

m\n* + 2' d n* + 2dj’ 

where n, and d and ng, dg are the refractive index and density of the solution 
and of the solvent, respectively, and M the molecular weight of the salt. 
According to the Lorentz-Lorenz theory 

n* ~ 1 + »» 4 rr- IV 1 

^ = lw[S,v.a, + 

where v, is the number of molecules of solvent in the weight w for which the 
coefficient of polarisability by externally applied fields is a, and v< is the 
number of ions in m grams of the salt having the coefficient of polarisability^a^. 
Similarly 


so that we may write 
where 


„ g 1 q • j — ** » 

«0* + 2 rfg 


Kjon, = 4w^*Sv/X,, 
m 


and 


AR,„ 4 vfi.t = 47t — [S v/a,' — V,*,l. 

m 


The molecular refractivity (Rif) of lithium chloride when completely ionised, 
in the gaseous state, according to Fajans and Joos* is 9*2. On the basis of 
this value, ARroivrnt is 0*5 in water and 0*8 in ethyl alcohol. Without 
laying any stress on these values, it is evident that since the molecular refcac* 
tivities of water and alcohol are 3*7 and 12*8, AKmiveni is only a small 
fraction of the total refractivity of the molecules which are in actual contact 
with the ions. Since the electric field decreases rapidly with the distance from 
any ion, it is reasonable to assume that only those molecules which ate in 
contact with an ion have a lower polarisability than those which ate not so 
situated. Then in the case of a mixed solvent containing molecules of two 
kinds, we shall have 

ABjolvent — yW [Vj (atj OCg) -f* Vg (flCg ISg)], 

where and Vg are the numbers of molecules of the two kinds whidi am in 
contact with the ions of a gram molecule of the salt and and Cg' — 


* ' Z. Fhysik,’ vd. 28, p. 1 (1924). 
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the average difference of polarisability produced by the iona in these molecules. 
Thus if we write 

ARw = Vi® (oi' — a,), 

ARa = sTC v^® (aa' — aj), 

for the solvent effect of a gram molecule of the iona in alcohol and in water 
respectively, we have 

^ ARw - ARg ^ - 
R^ - Ra ARw - ARg 

where the suffixes W, A and 8 refer to solutions in water, alcohol and a imxed 
solvent and fx = Va/va® is the ratio of the number of alcohol molecules in 
contact with the ion in the given solvent to the corresponding number in 
alcohol. 

We have determined the refractivities of lithium chloride in a number of 
mixed solvents of water and alcohol. The materials and solutions were 
prepared by the methods described in Part II of this series. The refractive 
indices of the solutions were determined by means of a Pulfrich refractometer. 
In order to obtain greater accuracy than is given by direct readings of the 
divided circle, we used a divided cell containing the solution on one side and 
the corresponding solvent on the other. The difference of refractive index of 
these two liquids was obtained from the reading on the small drum of the 
angular separation of the two lines visible in the field of view. In this way the 
refractive index difference between the solution and its solvent can be measured 
within d:0’00002. The refractive indices of the solvents were measured 
directly at 18® C., but great accuracy is not essential, for a considerable varia- 
tion in the value does not affect the calculated refractivity of the salt. All 
measurements were made with the mercury green line (X = 5461 A.U.). 
The densities of the solutions were determined at 18*1® C. in a silica pykno- 
meter, the capacity of which was about 15 c.c.* 

The experimental data and the molecular refractivities of lithium chloride, 
c^culated by formula (1), are given in Table I. The density measurements 
of the more dilute solutions recorded in this table are used below in connection 

* When the meaBurementa were oompleted, we found that an error in the oalifaration 
of the thermometer had been made and that the density measuremeiits had been made at 
lS-1^ C. and not at 18*0** C., as we intended. The molecular refractivity depends ulti- 
mately on the difference of lefraotiTe index and of denaity between the solvent and the 
aolutioa and ao long as the differences are measured when the eolvent and the solution 
have the same temperature, a small difference between the temperature at which the 
densities and the refractive index differences are measured does not affect the value of R. 
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Table I. — ^BefraotiTe Indices and Deiuities of Solutions of Lithium Chloride. 

in Wstor-Alcohol Mixtures. 


Molar Iraotion 
of 

aloohoL 

Oonoentration 
of Uthium 
chloride (m). 

1 

^18 

"6461- 


< 

1 

1 

0-00 j 

1 

1 

1 

0-0000 

0-3980 

0-4011 

0-6830 

0-7264 

0- 0554 

1- 1235 

0-00860 

1-00814 

1-00072 

1 01404 
1-01507 
1-02123 
1-02500 

1-33410 

1-33762 

1-33824 

1-34021 

1-34056 

1-34260 

1-34392 

8-81 

8*81 

8*81 

8-81 

8-78 

8-79 


0-20 

0-0000 

1 0-93817 

1-35011 



— 


01432 

' 0-94173 

— 

— 

2-42 


0-2206 

0*04352 


— 

3-87 


0-3550 

0-04672 

1-36208 

8-82 

> 6-31 


0-6318 

0-95306 

1-36426 

S-81 

11-46 


0-7080 

0*95692 

1-36556 

8-79 

14*51 


1-2812 

0-06801 

1-36036 

8-77 

23*26 

0-40 

0-0000 1 

0-88633 

1-36638 




0-2402 1 

0-89220 

— 

— 

3*08 


0-3456 

0-89470 

1-36813 

8-74 

, 5*82 


0-4747 

0-89757 

1*36905 

8-74 

8*30 


0-fi098 

0-89840 

1-36932 

8-75 

8*01 


1-2312 

0-01484 

1-37472 

8-75 

21 -90 

o-eo 

00000 

0-84713 

1-36696 



- . 


O' 1893 

0-85217 

— ! 

— 

2*44 


0-3800 

0-85699 

1*37013 

(8-60) 

5*21 


0-6436 

0-86326 

1-37226 

8*69 

9*57 


0-0056 

0-86019 

1-37411 1 

8-68 

14-19 


1-5207 

0-88330 

1-37857 

8-66 

24-66 


1-0770 

0-89212 

1-38108 

8-64 

34*43 

0-70 

0-0000 

0-83097 

1-36678 






0-0833 

0-83324 

— 

-- 

1 02 


0-1361 

0-83481 

— 

— 

1-38 


0-2442 

0-83754 

1-36806 


2*92 


0-6830 

0-84869 

1 -37264 

8*65 

9 00 


10173 

0-85079 

1 *37522 

8*63 

14*08 


0-0000 

0-81664 

1 -36601 






0-2093 

0-82267 

— 

— . 

1-81 


0-3786 

0-82714 

1-36958 

8-64 

3*85 


0-8023 

0-83830 

1-37330 

8-rtO 

8-81 


1-7302 

0-86164 

1*38078 

8-60 

21-66 

IHlESISiHii 

0-0000 

0-80331 

1-36485 

— 




0-1359 

0-80745 

— 

— 

0-60 


0-2800 

0-81168 

1*36780 

8-50 

1-63 


0-6188 

0-81854 

t -37013 

8-50 

3-56 


0-7426 

0-82476 

1-37225 

8-53 

5-66 


1*2301 

0-83751 

1-37645 

8-52 

11-30 

1-00 

0-0000 

0-79084 

1-30322 

— 

— 


0-1450 

0-79584 

— 

— ■ 

- 0-22 


0-2030 

0-79776 

— 

— 

-018 


0*3008 

0-80082 

— 

— 

1 +0-17 


0-4064 

0-80683 

1-36803 

8-44 

! 0*98 


0-7334 

0-81397 

1-37140 

8-43 

2-31 


1-0230 

0-82224 

1-37422 

8-44 

1 4-47 


1-2330 j 

0-83808 

1*37615 

8-42 

6-32 
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Table 11. — ^Molecular Refcactdvities and Partial Molar Voltunes of Tii thi iiiw 
Chloride in Water>Alcohol Solutions. 



1 

1 

100/a - 

Partial molar yolumea of 

Molar fraotiou 
of aioohol. ! 

1 

lithium chloride. 

R«. 


— 

— 




0 • 5 »H. 

I -0 m. 

0-00 

8*80 

0 

18-3 

, la-B 

0-20 

8*79 

3 

18*1 

18 4 

0*40 1 

8*74 

16 

17-8 

17*9 

0-60 

8-67 

1 36 

16-1 

16-8 

0-70 1 

8-63 

46 

14-2 

16*1 

0*80 

8*61 

51 

11*6 

13-6 

0*00 

8*01 

78 

1 9*1 

11-6 

1*00 

8*43 

100 

6*2 

8*1 



.. __ 





with the partial molar volumes. The refraotivity of lithium chloride is 
eonstant, within the experimental error, in each solvent. The mean values 
for the diSorent solvents are given in Table II, and are shown plotted against 
the molar fraction of alcohol in the solvent in fig. 1 . It can be seen that there 



Fm, 1.— Moleoular Itefraotivities (Btfu) of LUbium Clil(»id» in IVster-Aloohol Solvent*. 


is little change in the value of R until the molar fraction of alcohol is greater 
than 0*2. Beyond this point it falls off steadily, as the proportion of alcohol 
is increased, to the value for pure alcohol. We may therefore conclude that 
the ions are surrounded almost entirdy by water molecules until tire molar 
fraction of alcohol in the solvent reaches about 0*2. From this region, the 
number of alcohol molecules in contact with the ions increases steadily as the 
proportion of alcohol is increased. This is in agreement with the conclusiona 
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drawn by Shaw and Butler in Part II* from the effect of lithium chloride on 
the vapour pressures of similar solutions. 

The Partial Molar Volumes. 

The variation of the density of the solutions with the lithium chloride 
concentration is greatly affected by the proportion of alcohol present. This 
may be illustrated by fig. 2, which shows the change of volume produced by 
the addition of lithium chloride to 1000 grams of the various solvents. Whereas 



Fig. 2. — ^Differonoes between the Volumes of Solutions of lithium Chloride in Water- 
Aloohol Mixtures and the Volume of the Solvent, plotted against the Oonoentratlon 
of lithium Chloride. (Molar fractions of alcohol in the solvent are given by the figures 
in the diagram.) 

* ‘ Proc. Roy. Soo,.’ A, vol. 129, p. 619 (1930). 
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the addition of lithium chloride to water gives rise to a nearly linear increase 
of volome, in alcohol it causes a decrease in the total volume at small con- 
centrations and an increase at greater concentrations. 

The change of volume of the solution is calculated as follows : The volume 
of 1000 grams of the solvent (density do) is Vg = 1000/do, and that of a solution 
(densily d) containing Mm grams of lithium chloride in 100 grams of the solvent 
is V a (1000 -|- Mm)/d. The increase of volume of the liquid on the addition 
of the salt is therefore 

AV -= V — Vo = (1000 Mm)/d — lOOO/do- 

The partial molar volume of lithium chloride V s= (dV /dm) at a given con- 
centration is determined by taking the slope of the curve of m at the 
corresponding value of m. The values obtained at m — 0*5 and m = 1*0 
are given m Table II and are shown graphically in fig. 3. 

We may first observe that the partial molar volumes of the salt in 100 per 
cent, alcohol arc much smaller than in water. The molecular volume of solid 
lithium chloride at 18° is 20*5.'" Its partial molar volume at m == 1 is 18*6 in 
water and 8*1 in 100 per cent, alcohol. Since the partial molar volume in a 
given solution is the increase of volume of the solution, per gram of salt added, 
when a small quantity of the salt is added to the solution, the difference between 
the molecular volume of the solid and its partial molar volume represents the 
contraction, per gram molecule of salt, when a small quantity of the latter is 
added to the given solution. There is thus a contraction of 1 *9 mis. per gram 
molecule when lithium chloride is added to the solution in water (m — 1), 
and of 12*4 mis. per gram molecule when added to the solution in alcohol of 
the same strength. We have no means of determining how much of this 
change of volome is due to achange intheintrinsievolumeof thelithiurachloride, 
and how much is due to the contraction of the solvent caused by the presence 
of the salt. But since it is entirely improbable that the intrinsic volume of 
lithium chloride in alcoholic solution is little more than a third of the volume 
of the solid salt, we must conclude that the contraction of the solvent (electro- 
striction) produced by the salt is considerably greater in alcohol than in water. 
We think that the determination of the partial molar volumes of a salt in a 
series of solvents would reveal some interesting effects. 

Secondly, whereas in water an increase in the concentration of the salt 
causes only a small increase in the partial molar volume, in 100 per cent, 
alcohol it produces a very great change. The partial molar volume of lithium 

'* Baztw and Wallace, * J. Aner. Chen. Soo.,' vol. 88, p. 70 (1910). 
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chloride in 100 per cent, alcohol, as can bo seen from fig. 2, is negative 
at small concentrations and increases rapidly with the concentration becoming 
5-2 at m = 0*5 and 8*1 at m = 1. Baxter and Wallace (Zoc. cii.), who deter- 
mined the apparent molar volumes*’ (AY/m) of the halogen salts of all the 
alkali metals in aqueous solution, suggested that the increase with concentration 
might be due to an increase in the proportion of unionised molecules. If this 
were the true explanation, it would imply a considerable change in the degree 
of ionisation in alcoholic solution between /n == 0 and m = 1. Unless the 
undissociated salt and its ions have the same molecular refractivity, which is 
unlikely, such a change might bo expected to cause variations in the molecular 
refractivity, which have not been observed. It may be suggested that a possible 
cause of the effect might bo found in collisions between two ions, which become 
more frequent as the concentration is increased, and cause a certain amount 
of disorientation of the sheaths of solvent molecules carried by them, and thus 
give rise to an increase of volume. This effect would be greater when the 
ions are surrounded by alcohol molecules, than in water. A more detailed 
discussion, however, would be improfitable with the data at present available. 

Thirdly, wc may consider the change in the partial molar volume with the 
composition of the solvent, at a constant concentration of lithium chloride. 
The form of the curves (fig. 3) is very similar to the variation of the molecular 
refractivities with the composition of the solvent. The presence of alcohol 
up to a molar fraction of about 0*4 causes only a small change in the partial 
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molar volume, but in solvents containing a greater proportion of alcohol the 
value decreases steadily. 

It is noteworthy that whereas Walden (Zoc. cit.) found that the refractivity 
of tetra-ethyl-anunonium iodide varied inversely as its apparent molecular 
volume in a series of solvents, in the case of lithium chloride the refractivity 
decreases in the same direction as, but to a much smaller extent than, the 
change of volume, Walden^s relation, therefore, cannot be generally true. 

Summary. 

(1) The molecular refractivities and partial molar volumes of lithium chloride 
have been determined in a series of water-alcohol mixtures. 

(2) The molecular refractivity in each solvent is constant over the range of 
concentrations investigated. It is hardly affected by the presence of alcohol 
until the molar fraction of the latter is over 20 per cent. With greater pro- 
portions of alcohol it falls off steadily to the value for pure alcohol. 

(3) On certain assumptions, the proportions of water and alcohol molecules 
in contact with the ions have been calculated. The proportion of water 
molecules in contact with the ions is always greater than their proportion in 
the solvent. 

(4) The partial molar volume of lithium chloride is much smaller in 100 per 
cent, alcohol than in water, and increases rapidly with the concentration. Its 
variation with the composition of the solvent, at a constant concentration of 
the salt, is similar to that of the refractivity. 

Wo are indebted to the Earl of Moray Fund of the University of Edinburgh 
for a grant for the purchase of apparatus. One of us (J. A. V. B.) has also to 
acknowledge a Carnegie Teaching Fellowship, held while the work was in 
progress. 
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Valve Methods of Recording Single Alpha-Particles in the 
presence of Powerful Ionising Radialiom. 

By C. B. Wynn-Williams, PI 1 .D., Exhibition of 1851 Senior Student, and 
F. A. B. Ward, Ph.D., Goldsmiths’ Senior Student. 

(Communicated by Lord Rutherford, O.M., F.R.S. — Received February 16. 1931.) 

lYUrodkiction, 

In 1926, Greinacher* showed that it was possible to detect single a-particles 
by linearly amplifying the ionisation current due to an a-ray by means of 
thermionic valves. Subsequently, he was also able to detect single H-particles 
by the same method. Other workersf have since applied the method to various 
radio-active problems in which the counting would otherwise have had to be 
done by means of scintillation screens or Geiger counters, etc. The present 
writers, working in conjunction with II. M. Cave,t also employed the method 
for determining the mean rate of emission of a-particles from radium C, by 
counting accurately the number of particles emitted within a defined solid 
angle. 

While the problem of counting a- or H-particles can be a comparatively 
simple matter under certain conditions, there are many experiments neces- 
sarily carried out under conditions which render it utterly impossible to employ 
the Greinacher method in its original form. These experiments involve the 
counting of comparatively few particles in the presence of disturbances caused 
by powerful (3- or y-radiation, or by large groups of a-particles which it is not 
desired to count. 

After the conclusion of the w’ork described in Paper I, in July, 1929, the 
present writers spent considerable time in developing and modifying the 
original method, with the result that it is now possible to apply it to many 
problems which were previously out of the question. Such problems are the 
study of long and short-range a-particles emitted by various radio-active 
bodies, and of artificial disintegration phenomena. 

♦ • Z. Phyeik,’ vol. 36. p. 364 (1926), and vol. 44, p. 319 (1927). 

t Ortner and Stetter, ‘ Phys, Z.,’ vol. 28, p. 70 (1927). and ‘ Z. Fbysik; vol 64, p. 449 
(1929) ; Schmidt and Stetter, ' Z. Phyaik,* vol. 65, p. 467 (1929) ; Chai^wick, Constable 
and PoUaxd, • Plroo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 130, p. 463 (1931). 

t ' ftoo. Roy. Soo./ A, vol. 125, p. 713 (1929). Hereafter referred to as Paper I. 
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In a recent paper by Lord Rutherford* and the present writers an account 
was given of the successful application of the method to the analysis of tlie 
short-range a-rays emitted from radium C, thorium C and actinium C, Similar 
work is now in progress with the long-range particles, and the results will be 
published shortly. The method is also being applied in the laboratory by 
Chadwick, Constable and Pollard, to problems connected with the artificial 
disintegration of elements. 

For convenience, details of the amplifying and recording system, and of the 
methods employed for reducing the disturbance, were omitted from Paper II. 
It was felt that they would be of sufficiently general interest to warrant a 
separate description, particularly as valve methods of counting are now being 
adopted for general use. In the present paper, therefore, are described the 
apparatus and the methods which we have found to be successful in reducing 
the disturbances, together with precautions which must be observed. For 
the sake of completeness, a few points are recalled which are either well known 
in wireless practice, or which have already appeared in print elsewhere. 

With regard to the reduction of the disturbances, it may be remarked that 
the methods wo have found to be successful are almost identical with those 
described in a paper by Franz, f which appeared while our experiments on 
the analysis of a-ray groups (Paper II) were in progress. Franz, however, 
worked with a Geiger ball counter and a three-stage amplifier, and larger 
charges could therefore be given to the first valve grid than when a simple 
ionisation chamber is used, as in our experiments. This rendered the problem 
of reducing the magnitude of the disturbance a little simpler in his experiments. 

General Comideraiions, 

In view of tlie numerous papers that have already appeared bearing on this 
subject, little need be said concerning the mechanism of the process of amplifica- 
tion. Briefly, the ionic charge collected after the entry of a particle into the 
ionisation chamber is driven on to the insulated grid of the first valve, from 
which it eventually leaks away. The sudden rise and fall of grid potential is 
amplified with as little distortion as possible, until the corresponding anode 
current surge of the last valve is about 10 or 20 milliamperes, and sufficient to 
operate a recording device. 

Experiments made vrith the Greinacher arrangement of amplifying and 
recording system used for the research described in Paper I showed that 

• ' Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol, 129, p. 211 (1930). Hereafter referred to as Paper n. 

t ' Phyi. Z.,* vol. 30, p. 810 (1929), and ‘ Z. Phywk,’ vol. 63, p. 370 (1930). 
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sufficient sensitivity was available to detect U-particles with ease, in the 
absence of p- or y-i^Adiation. The presence of powerful p- and y-TBy sources 
near the counter, however, rendered the zero so unsteady that it was impossible 
to draw definite conclusions as to the numbers or sizes of the 11-particle deflec- 
tions. This was also the case when attempts were made to study the long- 
range a-particles emitted from radium i) and thorium C. As has already been 
pointed out by Franz, the ionisation due to a single p-particle, being only of 
the order of 1 /20th to 1 /200th of that of an a-particlc, is too small to give rise 
to an appreciable deflection. The disturbance produced by y-ray ionisation 
is due to the superposition of the effects of such single p-particles (released by 
photo-electric or Compton effects). If, therefore, eacli p-ray could be com- 
pletely and instantaneously recorded, the trouble would disappear. 

In the experiments on the shoit-raiige a-rays dcsoribed in Paper II, the 
strengths of the sources were such that no disturbance was caused by p- or 
y-rays. A disturbance was, however, introduced by what we may term the 
** residual a-ray effect. A special “ differential ’* type of chamber had to be 
used in order to detect and measure a small group of short-range a-particles 
which were present only in the ratio of 1 : 4000 of a main group of particles of 
longer range, which passed through the chamber. This main group of particles 
entering the chamber at a rate of about 100,000 per minute were not recorded 
in the normal way, but each particle gave rise to an exceedingly small negative 
deflection. The superposition of these small deflections produced a disturb- 
ance very similar to that caused by p- or y-rays. Fortunately, both kinds of 
disturbance can be reduced by the same method — by sharpening up the pro- 
cesses of recording the deflections, so as to reduce the probability of super- 
position of small neighbouring deflections. 

Reduction of p- and y-ray Disturbances. 

The primary p-rays can be bent away from the countei by means of a 
magnetic field. The first valve of the amplifier, however, must be placed 
where the stray field is small, otherwise the electrons emitted from the filament 
will also suffer deflection. Variations in the magnetic field might thus intro- 
duce unwanted deflections on the record. In our experiments, the first valve 
is situated 30 cm. from the counter, and the grid lead consists of a fine wire, 
screened by a metal tube 3 * 5 cm. in diameter. 

The y-ray disturbance can be reduced in two ways. In the first place, the 
number and lengths of p-ray tracks crossing the chamber per second must be 
reduced to a minimum. Secondly, in order to avoid superposition, the process 
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of recording each particle must be speeded up as much as possible. To comply 
with the first condition, the wall surfaces of the chamber and the idle volume 
of gas should be kept low. To secure this, the design of chamber finally 
adopted was of the guard ring type. Some experiments carried out by J. E. B. 
Constable and E. C. Pollard, who were engaged upon a similar problem and 
using an amplifier and recording system of the same type as ours, showed that 
it should be possible to reduce the y-ray disturbance by using a thin walled 
aluminium chamber. This conclusion is drawn from the observation that 
the ionisation within a gold-leaf electroscope (caused by from a radium 

tube) could be reduced by a factor of four if the wails of the electroscope were 
made of thin aluminium. 

Attention has been concentrated by the writers on the second method of 
reducing the disturbance — ^the sharpening up of individual deflections to avoid 
superposition. To secure this, the rise and fall of the first valve grid potential 
must be as rapid as possible, i.e., the rate of collection of ions must be high, 
and there must be a rapid leak away of the charge after collection. Further, 
the resulting sharp rise and fall of grid potential should be amplified without 
serious distortion, and recorded by an instrument capable of responding 
immediately to the rapid current changes. 

“ Shape ” of a Deflection. 

As stated by Ortner and Stetter, the grid potential change of the first valve 
during the recording of a particle is given by the two equations 

B = rj/T (1 — 

from f = 0 to ( = T, and 

E = rg/T (1 - 

for t greater than T. (E = grid potential ; g = collected charge ; T = time 
of collection ; r and 0 = resistance and capacity to earth of chamber and 
first valve grid (see fig. 1 a).) 

In fig. 1 b the rise and fall of grid potential is shown plotted for various 
values of the time constant rC, — rC being taken, for convenience, as multiples 
of the ion collection time T. In practice, C will be fixed at the lowest possible 
value (about 10 cm.) to secure high sensitivity, and T will be made as small as 
possible to approximate to the ideal case, by employing a high collecting field. 
One is therefore left with one variable, r, the value of which can considerably 
modify the “ shape ’’ of the deflections. 
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It is evident that as r is made small, the time of recording is reduced, and the 
probability of the superposition of neighbouring deflections is decreased. A 



Fio. l.«Oharaoteriatios of first valve grid system. 

roduotion, however, occurs in the peak value of the grid potential. A compro* 
mise must therefore be made between rapid clearing of the grid of its accumulated 
charge, and high sensitivity. This, we find, is best done by trial and error 
under working conditions. One might conclude from the curves, however, 
that a good compromise would be attained when rC = T or rC = 2T, provided, 
of course, that the recording instrument could respond sufficiently rapidly. 

A high value of r must not be employed for two other reasons. Firstly, if 
fast counting is contemplated, the first valve mean grid potential may not 
attain equilibrium rapidly, but may fluctuate about a value higher than the 
normal, and possibly cause changes in the sensitivity of the system as a whole. 
Secondly, as in the case of the first valve grid potential, the zero position of the 
recording instrument may fluctuate, and deflections may move off the scale. 

Johnson Effect ” — In our experiments, the ions were collected by a field 
of about 800 volts per centimetre in a time of about 0*0002 seconds (the field 
could be raised to about 4000 volts per centimetre if necessary). An osciUo* 
gram showed that the value of rC was of the order of 1 /200th to l/400th of a 
second. This was too high for our purpose, and attempts were made to reduce 
it by means of an external grid leak connected between the grid and the fila- 
ment. Unfortunately, such a leak creates a large disturbance, caused by the 
so-called “ Johnson effect.” 
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Johnson* has shown that a random fluctuating e.m.f. exists between the 
two ends of a resistance R, the root mean square value of which is proportional 
to (RT)* (where T is the absolute temperature of the resistance) and is inde- 
pendent of the nature of the resistance. For a resistance of the order of 10 
megohms at room temperature, the e.m.f. is of the order of 30 micro-volts, 
which is a large disturbance when compared with the 100 to 150 micro-volt 
changes of grid potential produced by a-particles. Franz, who used an 
external grid leak in connection with the first valve, does not seem to have 
experienced this trouble. As, however, he used a Qeiger ball counter instead 
of an ionisation chamber, the potential changes due to the Johnson effect 
would be much smaller in his case than those due to a-particles, and could 
probably be ignored. In practice, we found it impossible to work with an 
external leak conected to the first valve grid, and the effect of a “ quick leak ” 
on the first valve grid had to bo obtained in another way, as described below. 

Artificud Distortion . — Owing to the type of inter-valvo coupling employed 
(resistance-capacity), it is a simple matter to introduce the necessary ** quick 
leak ’* in a later stage of the amplifier without incurring the disadvantage of 
the Johnson effect. Suppose the "shape*’ of the deflection in the early 
stages of the amplifier corresponds to, say, the curve for rC 50T in fig. 1b ; 
at a certain stage in the amplifier — usually the second — artificial distortion is 
deliberately applied, so that the amplified shape of the deflection now corre- 
sponds to, say, the curve for rC •= T. The subsequent amplification is made 
as linear as possible, so that the recorded deflection still corresponds (in this 
hypothetical case) to rC = T. It is thus possible to defer the sharpening up 
process from the first stage, where trouble would arise from the Johnson effect, 
to a later stage, without introducing any serious disadvantage. Fr&nz has 
also made use of this method of artificial distortion for sharpening the deflections 
by employing a coupling circuit of small time constant in one of the later 
stages of the amplifier. 

It can be shown that the equations from which the curves of fig. 1 b are 
drawn correspond to a particular case of resistance-capacity coupling. The 
" shape ” of the amplified deflection can therefore be modified very simply 
by suitably choosing the time constant of an appropriate coupling stage (e.^., 
by giving suitable values to and C| in fig. 2). By making this small, the 
deflection can bo sharpened to any desired degree ; the peak value of the grid 
potential of the next valve, however, is reduced in exactly the same way as 
when a rapid leak is applied to the grid of the first valve. As already men- 
* ‘ Phys. Rev.,* vol. 29, p. 367 (1927), and vol. 32, p. 97 (1928). 
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tioned, the optimum value for the time constant of the distorting stage is best 
determined by trial and error under working conditions. In our particular 
case, we found that a value of 0-0016 second, given by = 250,000 ohms, 
and Cl = 0-006 fjtfd., was very suitable. A smaller value might be necessary 
in some cases. For comparison, it may be noted that the ion collection time 
was about 0-0002 second, and the oscillograph period about 0-0003 second 
(i.c., natural frequency about 3000). The time constants of tlic remaining 
stages were made largo (about 0-2 second ; r — 2 megohms ; C == 0 - 1 pfd.). 
Falling plate oscillograms showed that, while in the ordinary way an a-particle 
deflection was over in a time of the order of 20 X 10“® seconds, when a dis- 
torting stage of very small time constant was introduced, the deflection was 
completely over in a time of the order of 0-8 X 10“*^ seconds'. 

Characteristics of Remaining Stages . — ^Ortner and »Stett*<5r have discussed in 
great detail the form of distortion introduced by transformer and by resistance- 
capacity coupling circuits. They showed that, in general, a surge of the form 
illustrated in fig. 1b is distorted into a surge followed by several slow oscilla- 
tions, the time periods of which depend upon the coupling circuit constants. 
For this reason they adopted for their work a battery-coupled amplifier, which 
introduces no such distortion. While such an amplifier is undoubtedly the 
best, the numerous separate batteries required are a drawback when many 
stages and a large power output are needed for recording with a high frequency 
oscillograph. We find that the more convenient resistance-capacity coupling 
is quite satisfactory for most purposes, provided the coupling circuits (with the 
exception, of course, of the distorting stage) are given large time-constants 
(i.e., — r and C (fig. 2) made large) compared with the time of recording. Under 
these conditions, the sudden impulse corresponding to the “ sharpened 
defl.ection is amplified fairly faithfully, and the subsequent oscillation is of so 
small an amplitude, and at so low a frequency, that it is almost imperceptible 
on the record, and causes no confusion. 

When using coupling circuits of large time constants, a precaution well 
known in wireless practice must be observed. If the time constant is too 
large, the phenomenon known as “ grid-choking ” may occur during fast 
counting. This is caused by the grid of a valve being subjected to a large 
positive swing. Grid current flows, and the grid is finally left with a large 
negative charge, which leaks off slowly, during which time the amplifier ceases 
to function properly. For this reason, the artificial distorting stage should 
be situated early in the amplifier to avoid excessive grid swings occurring in 
the later stages during fast counting. 
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Charactensiic of Recording System , — It is necessary to ensure that the sharp 
deflections are not superposed by the recording instrument. If the natural 
frequency of the recording oscillograph is too low, sharp “ peaks ” will be 
recorded as blunt peaks, wliich are much more liable to be superposed. This 
form of distortion is the result of the higher frequency components of the 
deflections (considering the latter capable of analysis into Fourier components) 
being recorded on a smaller amplitude scale than the low frequency com- 
ponents. As is well known, the natural frequency of a critically damped 
oscillograph should be several times higher than that of the highest frequency 
to be accurately recorded. (Approximately, an amplitude loss of 4 per cent, 
is incurred when the factor is 5, and a 50 per cent, loss when the two frequencies 
ore equal.) 

As a falling plate oscillogram shows that the deflection is over in a time of 
the order of a thousandth of a second, the natural frequency of the oscillo* 
graph should be raised to as high a value as possible (i.e., several thousand 
per second), bearing in mind the fact that for a given instrument, critically 
damped, the sensitivity is inversely proportion! to the square of the natural 
frequency. 

An experiment showed that a- and H-particlc deflections could be distin- 
guished easily from the y-ray background when a cathodo-ray oscillograph was 
used. For several reasons, however, this type of intrument was unsuitable, 
and a mechanical oscillograph (described later) had to be used. 

Shot Effect:' 

Each stage of a distortionless amplifier magnifies to the same degree both 
the particle deflections and the shot effect ” fluctuations of the first valve 
(i.c., the probability variations in the anode current of the first valve due to 
the random arrival of electrons at the anode). If the latter are already apparent 
on the record, no further resolution is obtained by the addition of an extra 
stage of amplification, as both the particle deflections and the shot effect 
fluctuations will still appear in the same ratio. More power^ however, is 
available to operate a less sensitive recording instrument. 

The ratio of the magnitudes of particle deflections to shot effect disturbances 
is found to be highest (for a dulUemitter valve such as the “ D.E.V,”) when 
practically the full filament voltage is applied. It is further increased by 
using a low anode potential, which also minimises disturbances which may be 
caused by the ionisation of residual gas in the first valve. 

The shot effect also imposes a practical limit to the process of sharpening 
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up the deflections. When the distorting stage is used and the natural frequency 
of the oscillograph made high, the low frequency components of the particle 
deflections are reduced in magnitude relatively to the high frequency com- 
ponents. The shot effect fluctuations then become relatively more important, 
and with a distorting stage of time constant 10~^ seconds, the fluctuations 
become comparable in magnitude to a-ray deflections. In our particular 
experiments, where a-particles were recorded in the presence of y-rays emitted 
from sources of 5 to 10 milligrammes equivalent strength placed near the 
chamber, an oscillograph frequency of about 3000, and a time constant for the 
distorting stage of O-OOIS second, seemed fairly satisfactory. A higher 
frequency and smaller time constant would probably have been better, but 
this would have necessitated an extra stage of amplification to compensate 
for the reduced sensitivity. 


Design of Ionisation Chambers. 

The type of chamber to be employed naturally depends upon the problem to 
be investigated. In some cases, simple deep chambers may advantageously 
be used, for the mere counting of particles ; in others, very shallow chambers, 
of the single or differential type, may be required to secure adequate ‘‘resolution’’ 
in analysing a complex beam of radiation. Whatever typo is employed, how- 
ever, one or two precautions must be observed which would be comparatively 
unimportant were the chamber to be used with an electrometer instead of a 
valve. Owing to the low capacity of the valve grid, the electrostatic capacity 
of the chamber and its screened connecting lead must be kept down to a bare 
minimiiTn in order to obtain maximum sensitivity, and as little solid dielectric 
as possible should be employed. In order to reduce the effect of the y-iays to 
a minimum ^ it should bo arranged that there is little idle volume in the chamber, 
and that unnecessary wall surfaces are avoided. Further, to secure uniformity 
in the shapes and sizes of the deflectioxis, the electrodes should be so arranged 
that ions from all parts of the chamber are collected at as uniform a rate as 
possible ; as before mentioned, this rate should be made high. 

Diagrams of single and differential chambers which have been employed in 
the present work are shown on pages 213, 217 and 220 of Paper II, and also 
in fig. 2 of the present paper. A description of the mode of action and the 
characteristic curve of the differential chamber are also given on p. 218 of 
Paper II. Here it suffices to point out that whereas with the single chamber 
oR particles entering or passing through it are recorded, only the particles 
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which stop withia the front half of the differential chamber give rise to positive 
deflections, thus enabling differential counting to be carried out. 

In these chambers, the idle volume (and hence the y-ray effect) is reduced 
by employing the guard-ring ” typo of construction. The collecting electrode 
consists of the central zone of an earthed metal plate, from which it is 
insulated by a narrow ring of sulphur or sealing wax. The collecting field 
being sensibly imiform over the whole plate, ions formed within a cylinder 
defined by a diameter slightly greater than that of the collecting electrode 
will be collected. Those formed outside this cylinder, however, will be driven 
on to the earthed concentric portion of the plate, and will give rise to no 
deflections. The “ chamber ” is thus defined by a minimum of boundaries, 
viz., bounded at each end by an electrode, and laterally by an imaginary 
cylinder passing through the insulating ring supporting the collecting electrode 
from the earthed portion of the plate. 

Microphonic Effects, — For high resolution, very shallow chambers, which 
include only a few millimetres of track, may have to be used. The shallowest 
chamber with which we were able to work had a depth of 2-5 mm. Apart 
from constructional difficulties, the disadvantages of too shallow a chamber 
are : (1) Deflections may be small and difficult to count in the presence of 
shot effect fluctuations ; (2) the electrostatic capacity may be unduly increased, 
thus reducing sensitivity ; (3) when — as is usually the case — ^thin foil electrodes 
and high collecting fields are used, the chamber behaves as a condenser micro- 
phone.* The trouble arises from the movement of the foils under the influence 
of air cuments or sound waves ; the foils being at different potentials, alter- 
nating voltages are induced on the collecting electrode, which are magnified 
by the amplifier and recorded. The effect can be reduced by the use of 
sputtered mica in place of thin foils, but the use of this material is attended 
by two drawbacks — ^that it cannot be obtained as thin as foils, and that in 
time its conductivity decreases. For certain experiments, grids of 25 p wire, 
spaced | mm. apart, might bo employed, as this form of electrode is practically 
non-microphonic. An uncertainty exists, however, as to the magnitudes of 
the “ shadow ratio and the scattering of particles by the wires. Further, 
the end of the chamber is not sharply defined by the grid, as ions formed 2 mm, 
outside the grid can be driven on to the collector. 

With a single chamber, the microphonic effect can be considerably reduced 

• This effect, which can be very troublesome, should not be confused with the “ valve 
miorophonic " effect ; the latter is caused by meohanioal vibration of valve filaments or 
other electrodes, and is very much easier to cure than *' chamber mioroplionios." 
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by employing as far as possible a skeleton form of construction, and using wire 
gauze for the earthing cap instead of solid metal. Freer air circulation is thus 
obtained round the electrodes, so that air currents and sound waves produce 
less effect. With the differential chamber more elaborate precautions are 
necessary. In addition to ensuring free air circulation between the electrodes, 
the whole chamber (and if necessary, the source and absorbing screens, etc.) 
should be enclosed in a vessel which can he made practically gas tight. If air 
or gas is to be circulated during an experiment, sudden pressure changes and 
eddies should be avoided by using aspirators, and leading tlie gas in and out 
of the vessel by narrow capillary tubes. 

The Amplifier, 

The amplifier employs five stages of resistance-capacity coupling, and is 
generally similar to an ordinary audio-frequency amplifier. In certain 
essential points, however, departures are made from the usual design. 

Choice of Valves , — The first valve, which serves as a low period electrometer, 
consists of an Osram ** D.E.V.” valve, as was used by Ortner and Stetter. 
The normal characteristics of this valve are : filament voltage ~ 2*8, filament 
current = 0*2 amp., jx = 6, R,, = 24,000 ohms, anode voltage = 60. The 
grid insulation is fairly high, and the grid-earth electrostatic capacity low 
(about 2*6 cm.) on account of the peculiar construction. As used in this 
apparatus, the valve is operated at normal filament voltage, but with a high- 
tension battery voltage of only 20. With an anode resistance of 100,000 ohms 
the anode potential is then only about 10 volts, and the anode current about 
20 or 30 micro-amperes. Other ordinary valves and specially designed types 
have been tried as first valves, but we found none to be superior for our 
particular purpose to the D.E.V. Further, in all cases, the measured grid 
capacity was appreciably higher than that of the D.E.V. 

The second, third and fourth valves serve as voltage amplifiers. Valves 
of large amplification factor are therefore used. In our case, these comusted 
of Osram ** H 610 ” valves, having the following characteristics : filament 
voltage = 6, filament current = 0*1 amp., [x = 40, R^ = 65,000 ohms, anode 
voltage = 160. Other valves having a value of (jl about 40 should, however, 
be suitable. These valves were operated under normal conditions, with an 
anode resistance of 250,000 ohms, and high-tension supply of 160 volts, and 
separate grid bias cells. 

The choice of the fifth (output) valve is governed by the type of recording 
instrument to be employed. If this is of the current-operated type (and there- 
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fore of comparatively low impedance), a low impedance “ power ” or “ super 
power ” valve, having a high “ slope “ or “ mutual conductance ” should be 
used. On the other hand, if the recorder is of the potential operated type 
(and therefore of high impedance) a valve of correspondingly high impedance 
and high amplification factor may be used with advantage. For a reason 
given later, a pentode valve is at present employed, viz., an Osram “ PT625 ” 
having characteristics : filament volts = 6, filament current s 0*26 amps., 
Bg = about 43,000 ohms, mutual conductance = 1*85 milliamperes per volt, 
anode voltage = 2.50, grid base, about 20 volts. 

It is perhaps needless to draw attention to the fact that in the last valve, 
or even the last valve but one, care must be taken to observe that the length 
of the operating slope is sufficient to accommodate large grid swings. As, 
however, the grid swings are usually confined to one side of the mean value, 
valves may conveniently be biased to points near the ends of the straight 
portions of their characteristics, thus enabling larger grid swings to be dealt 
with than if the valves were biased to points near the middle of their character- 
istic curves, as is usually done. 

ConstnuMon. — A detailed diagram of the amplifier, showing the values of 
the various components, is given in fig. 2. The ionisation chamber and first 
valve form one unit, while the remaining four valves and associated apparatus 
form the other. This form of construction enables the ionisation chamber to 
bo conveniently moved to any desired position. The first valve (“ D.B.V.”) 
is weighted with lead and rests on a pad of soft rubber sponge, in order to reduce 
“ valve microphonicH ” set up by mechanical shock. The remaining valves 
are supported, bulb downwards, by rubber sponges in compartments in the 
main amplifier. 

The anode resistances, decoupling resistances, condensers, grid leaks, etc., 
consist of high quality wireless components. Mica dielectric condensers should 
be used for Ci, 2 , 3 , 4 and for K,,, but paper condensers suffice for Ki, 2 , s, 4 , s- 
The resistances Ri, 2 , s, 4 and 81 , 2 , s. 4, s. « are of the “ wire-wound ” type. 
All connections, with only one or two unavoidable exceptions, are firmly 
soldered, no reliance whatever being placed on clamped connections. This 
may seem a very trivial point to mention, but it is our experience that time 
after time, an unsteady zero has been traced eventually to a badly made 
connection — ^usually in the filament circuit — which seemed on first examination 
to be perfectly satisfactory. For this reason, no valve holders are used, wires 
being sold^ed directly to the valve pins instead. Large low-tension and 
high-tension accumulators are used to minimise battery voltage variations, 
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and two separate high-tension batteries are employed to prevent self* 


OBoillation. 



Yiq. 2. '-Dia^am of amplifior and ionisation chamber. 

(B, - 100,000 ohm* ; R,. ,, « = 280,000 ohm*; r, = 260,000 ohm* ; f,. ,. * <= 2 megohm* ; 
Sf « tiBsgohm ; Si, i, », 4 = 30,000 ohm* j 84 >= 8,000 ohm* ; Cj — 0*000 #rfd. ; C|, a, 4 » 
0-1 |ifd. ; K* = 0*26 : K,, 4, « - 2 /dd. ; Bj, , — - 0*9 volt ; B. — - 1*8 

volte ; B 4 - - 24 volte ; valve 1 = " D.E.V. ” : valve* 2, 3, 4 =• “ H610 ” ; valve 6 =• 
“ PT636.") 


Screentny.— High-frequency disturbance from induction coils or similar 
apparatus may bo picked up and recorded unless adequate screening is pro- 
vided. It should be emphasised that the screening of the apparatus in this 
kind of work must be much more thorough than screening employed in electro- 
meter work. Lack of attention in this respect is a very fruitful cause of trouble. 
The reason for the extra cate needed lies in the fact that the first valve in 
virtue of ito free grid, functions as a rectifier. Consequently, unless deOro- 
nugnetie wooes are cut off, as distinct from electrostatic fields, disturbances 
^will be up and recorded. It is not sufficient merely to observe that all 

separate sections of the screen are connected to a common earth. Caps between 

sections should be avoided as far as possible, and where they exist should bo 
bridged over with a short wire link, 
von. oxxxi.— A. ^ ® 
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The main amplifier is completely enclosed in a multi-partitioned tinplate 
case in order to reduce to a minimum any possible interaction betwera stages, 
which can be very troublesome when many stages are employed. The leads 
connecting the first valve with the main amplifier are screened by a flexible 
metal tube. It should be observed that flexible metallic gas piping (coiled 
metal and rubber), while forming an excellent electrostatic screen, is quite 
useless in cutting out high-frequency disturbances, as electric vectors parallel 
to the enclosed leads are not cut ofi by the insulated coils of the tube. The 
tube employed must be electrically continuous in all directions.* 

To prevent high-frequency surges firom being carried into the amplifier 
along the high tension supply wires, filter circuits, consisting of .30,000 ohm 
resistances and 2 |jifd. condensers (K and S in fig. 2) are inserted in each lead 
at its point of entry into the amplifier. Surges travelling along the leads are 
thus short-circuited to earth by the condensers. This filter oiiouit also serves 
as a “ decoupler,” such as is now the custom to incorporate in amplifiers to 
check self-oscillation. No need has so far arisen for including such filters in 
the low-tension supply leads. Pick-up of high-frequency surges by outside 
wires (such as high-tension battery leads) can be greatly reduced in the first 
place by avoiding inductive loops as far as possible (t.e., by using twin con- 
ductors, one wire of which serves as the earth wire). 

Recording Apparatus. 

As has already been pointed out, a recording instrument of high natural 
frequency must be employed. While the frequency of an Einthoven galvano- 
meter (such as was used in the experiment described in Paper I) can be made 
high by using a metal fibre, the records are much easier to obtain with the paper 
travel speeds employed, and more satisfactory, if a spot of light is used for 
recording in place of a moving shadow. The available current changes, being 
only about 10 to 20 milliamperes, are too small to give reasonable deflections 
with oscillographs of the Duddell type, and it is undesirable to use a step-down 
transformer. Experiments made with a balanced armatmre loud-speaker 
unit converted into a simple oscillograph of natural frequency about 1000 
indicated the lines on.which a simple type of oscillograph could be constructed 
which would be suitable lor our purpose. In passing, it may be mentioned 
that an oscillograph made from a modified loud-speaker unit, while unsuitable 
for many purposes, forms an excellent demonstration instrument. 

* The tubing at praent used is obtainable from Meisn. W. Edwards, and is known 
oommeroially as “ Tombao.” This is jointiosa copper tubing used for vacuum work, and 
is suiBoiently flexible in long lengths. 
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OedUograph. — ^Th.e oscillograpli is similar in principle to the balanced 
armature loud-speaker unit. A soft iron armature is constrained by control 



0 1 2 3 4 f>cms. 

« « « I I I 

Fjo. 3. — Constructional details of oscillograph. 

forced to lie in a direction perpendicular to a Rteady magnetic field. Changes 
in the current flowing through a coil surrounding the armature vary the 
magnetic moment of the iron, which in virtue of the field in which it is situated 
is thus subjected to a deflecting couple, and to a restoring couple due to the 
control forces. The constructional details are given below, and in fig. 3. 

The armature is a soft iron rod A, about 5 to 10 mm. long, and about ^ to 1 
mm. diameter. The control forces are supplied by two tungsten wires, BB, 
40 (JL in diameter, forming the sides of a loop, the ends of which arc firmly 
gripped by jaws M, and which is tensioned by a screw and pulley device, K, L. 
The ends of A are slightly grooved and firmly attached to the mid points of 
BB, by fused shellac. The mirror C is a 2-mm. square of thin silvered cover- 
slip, very little wax being used in attaching it, to avoid distorting the glass. 
The current coil D, consists of 12,000 turns of No. 47 enamelled copper wire, 
wound on a thin ebonite bobbin supported from the base so that the armature 
A passes through the centre of the bobbin, without touching it during a 
deflection. 

The instrument is placed between the poles of an electromagnet, so that A 
is situated in a uniform field of about 2000 gauss, perpendicular to the plane 
containing A and BB. Soft iron pole pieces may, if necessary, be added to 
concentrate the field near the ends of the armature. For small changes of 

2 £ 2 
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cuirent through the coil, the angular rotation of the rod and mirror in the 
horizontal plane is proportional to the current change. Limitations are, of 
course, imposed by saturation, hysteresis, etc., but reasonably large deflections 
(about 2 cm. at 60 cm. distance) can be obtained before departure from tite 
linear relation becomes serious. 

A natural frequency of about 3000 can be obtained without much difficulty, 
by tensioning the wires BB, and by shortening the operating length of the 
wires by small bridges (F). Electromagnetic damping is applied by giving 
the bobbin a copper centre (E), in which eddy currents are induced by the 
movement of the iron rod in the field. For best working conditions, the 
instrument should be just critically damped. 

Owing to the large number of turns, the inductance of the coil D is not 
negligible. The result is that, if a sudden change is made in the grid potential 
of the last valve, the anode current change will not be sudden, but will rise 
exponentially with time constant L/B, where L and B are the inductance and 
resistance of the output circuit. This may increase the probability of super- 
position of deflections. The lag can be reduced in the usual way by means of 
a large series swamping *’ resistance. A better way of achieving the same 
result, however, is to use a valve of high impedance and high mutual inductance 
for the output stage. Valves of this type are found in the " pentode ” class.* 
As already stated, for our purpose, on Osrom “ PT626,” for which B^ is about 
43,000 ohms, and the mutual conductance 1*86 milliamperes per volt, was 
suitable, thou^ other p^todes might be preferable under different conditions. 

In conjunction with the pentode, the instrument forms a potential oscillo- 
graph of natural frequency about 3000, which can be deflected by about 10 to 
20 volts (and negligible current) applied to the pentode grid. It is suggested 
that it might be found useful for laboratory purposes other than that described 
here. It has the advantages of being cheap, fairly robust, and easily con- 
structed. 

Pholografhie Arrangements. — ^A 60-cm. focal length lens is placed before the 
plane oscillograph mirror, and an image, €0 cm. away is formed of a vertical 
slit, ^ mm. wide, illuminated by a 12-volt 48-watt filament lamp, overrun at 
17 to 18 volts. A cylindrical lens, 2*5 cm. focal length, with its axis horizontal 
condenses the image to an intense spot which moves horizontally along a slit 
l/16th mm. wide, behind which a strip of Kodak " Cine-bromide ” paper 1^ 
inches wide is drawn smoothly by rcfllers at speeds of 4 to 50 znm. per second. 

* The use of high impedanoe pentode Talves in oonneotion with on oscillograph has 
been described by Matthews, * Journal of Soientifio Instniments,* vol. d, p. 220 (1020). 
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By suitably masking the aperture of the camera, it is possible to reduce the 
exposure near the zero position of the spot, while still enabling full exposure to 
bo given at points where the spot is moving with high velocities. Reproductions 
of records are shown in Plates 11 and 12 of Paper II, but coiwidorable loss of 
detail has unfortunately occurred in the printing processes. 

Calibration . — To allow for small changes in the overall amplification of the 
system, “ standard sizes arc recorded before and after each record of particles. 
A predetermined and constant current flowing through the resistance Z (fig. 2) 
is suddenly started and stopped a few times ; the potential of the electrode E 
is thus altered, and definite potential surges are induced on the first valve grid 
thus giving a deflection of standard size with which particle deflections can be 
compared. To prevent high-frequency pick-up, Z should be small, non- 
inductive, and have very short connecting leads. 

Test for Linearity . — The ionisation-deflection ratio must be linear over the 
whole working range of the deflections. The linearity of the amplifying 
systom and oscillograph as a whole can be tested by inducing known voltage 
surges on the first valve grid (as described above) and plotting the recorded 
deflection as a function of the voltage surge. From the resulting curve, which 
is straight for some distance from the origin, the maximum working deflection 
can be determined. The curve shows that the centre of the zero line (which 
shows slight fluctuations caused by the shot effect) is the correct point from 
which to measure deflections. 

of Different Times of Ion Collection.— Ions formed by particles which 
only just penetrate into tlie chamber arc collected in very much shorter times 
than those formed by particles passing right across the chamber. Owing to 
the leakage from the grid, therefore, the ratio of the grid potential rise to the 
number of ions collected will be greater in the former case than in the latter. 
It can be shown, however, that in our experiments, where the shape of the 
recorded deflection is of the form corresponding to a value of fC in the neighbour- 
hood of 6T to lOT (fig. 1b), the maximum error introduced in this way does 
not exceed 7 per cent. — which is not serious in experiments of the kind described 
in Paper II. 

Amplifioation Obtainable . — The theoretical voltage amplification factors 
(estimated from the valve and coupling circuit constants) for the first four 
stages are 3, 32, 32, 32. The values determined experimentally are 3*3, 30, 
24, 32. The fifth valve is not used as a voltage amplifier, but its voltage 
amplification factor can be determined if the impedance of the recording instru- 
ment is known. Assuming this to be, say, 6000 ohms (probably a low value) 
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and the mutual conductance of the pentode to be 1*86 miUiamperes per volt 
and practically independent of the output circuit impedance, the voltage 
amplification factor for the whole system is given by 3*3 x 30 X 24 x 32 x 
1 *85 X 10~^ X 5000 or about 7 X 10^. This represents the ratio of the 
voltage developed across the oscillograph to the voltage surge produced at the 
first valve grid, and while only an approximate value, serves to form an idea 
of the amplification factor. The charge amplification factor {i.e., ratio of 
charge passed through the oscillograph during deflection to charge collected 
in the chamber) depends among other things, upon the constants of the dis- 
torting stage. Under our conditions, however, a factor of the order of l(y* 
to 10^ is obtainable. 


Automatie Counting. 

Sufficient power is available to enable automatic mechanical counting of 
a- or H-particles to be carried out, provided the relay and meter mechanism 
is sufficiently rapid in action to respond and reset itself before a second particle 
arrives. Automatic counting is therefore possible when particles are arriving 
at a mean rate sufficiently small to ensure a low probability of pairs occurring 
too close to be separately recorded. This method of counting was demon- 
strated with the present apparatus just over a year ago, a simple relay con- 
structed from a loud-speaker movement and a step by step cyclometer being 
used, a- and H-particles could, however, only be counted when the back- 
ground disturbance was small. For this reason, automatic counting was not 
attempted in the experiments described in Paper II, except for trial experiments 
prior to photography. 


Summary. 

The recording of a- or H-particles by means of the original Qreinacher 
counter is rendered difficult or impossible if they are accompanied by powerful 
or Y'lftdiations, owing to the disturbances caused by the latter. Difficulties 
of a similar nature are also introduced in some experiments by unwanted 
a-rays, when differential counting methods are employed. In the present 
paper, methods are described whereby these difficulties can be overcome to a 
great extent, by speeding up the recording processes as much as possible to 
avoid the superposition of the small deflections produced by the unwanted 
radiations responsible for the disturbances. Details are given of the apparatus 
used and the necessary precautions to be observed. 

With the present apparatus, it was possible to carry out an analysis of the 
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short-range a-particles emitted from various radio-active bodies — an account 
of which has already appeared. This necessitated the recording of single 
short-range a-particles entering the chamber simultaneously with a main 
group of particles 4000 times as large, which it was not desired to record. 
It should now be possible to extend the application of these methods to problems 
connected with long-range a-particles and artificial disintegration. 

It is our pleasure to thank Tiord Rutherford for his interest and encourage- 
ment during the course of the work, and Dr. Chadwick for many helpful 
suggestions. We also wish to thank Mr. G. R. Crowe, who prepared the 
necessary radio-active sources, and gave ns valuable assistance. 


Viscosity and Rigidity in Suspensions of Fine Particles. 

I. — Aqii^om Suspensions. 

By C. M. McDowell and F. L. Usher, The University, Leeds. 

(Communicated by R. Whytlaw-Qray, F.R.S. — Received October 10 , 1930 .) 

The variation of the coefficient of viscosity of many colloidal liquids with 
the rate of shear has been extensively studied and discussed, chiefly in con- 
nection with substances— such as gelatin or rubber — which are soluble or 
dispersible in the liquids in which they are examined. The observation of 
Humphrey and Hatschek*^ that a similar variation is shown by suspensions of 
starch grains in a liquid exercising no solvent or dispersing uction on them 
suggests that a common factor may operate in both instances, and it appeared 
possible that an examination of systems of the second type, in which the nature 
and condition of the physical units of the dispersed phase are more open to 
investigation, might give some information about one or more of the factors 
which cause viscosity to vary. The systems available for this purpose are 
(1) suspensions of electrically charged particles in an aqueous liquid and (2) 
suspensions, like those studied by Humphrey and Hatschek, of electrically 

* ‘ Proc. Phys. Soo„* vol, 28, p. 274 (1918) ; Hatscliek and Jane, ‘ Kolloid Z.,’ vol. 40, 
p. 58 (1926). 
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anchAiged particles in neutral organic liquids. The present communication 
deals with the former. 

The viscosity of systems of this type has been measured from time to time 
for specific purposes ; thus Odin* * * § found a linear relation between viscosity 
and concentration in sulphur sols, in agreement with Einstein’s equation, but 
showed also that sols with smaller particles possessed a higher viscosity than 
those of the same total concentration with larger particles. Ishizaka,^ Gann,^ 
and Femau and Pauli§ used measurements of viscosity as an index of the degree 
of coagulation reached by sols of metal oxides, and in particular Ishizaka 
observed that stable sols of al umini u m hydroxide showed the same coefficient 
of viscosity whether measured by the oscillating disc or the capillary viscometer 
method, but that in coagulating sols the former gave higher viscosities than 
the latter, a result which he attributed to the different rates of shear incidental 
to the two methods. 

The experiments recorded below (out of a large number all pointing to the 
same conclusion) show clearly that sols of copper fmrocyanide, when stable, 
possess a constant viscosity coefficient differing little from that of water, and 
one which increases with decreasing rate of shear when rendered unstable by 
the addition of an electrolyte. Under certain conditions these sols and those 
of cadmium sulphide are definitely rigid. The aspects of the problem more 
particularly studied have been the possible connection between variable 
viscosity and elasticity toward shearing forces, and the conditions of physical 
stability or instability under which each of these properties may be exhibited. 
The two substances chosen for study — cupric ferrocyanide and cadmium 
sulphide — are, unlik e gelatin and other “ emulsoids,” definitely insoluble in 
water, and form with it typical fine suspensions sensitive to electrolytes, 
which in suitable concentrations cause the primary particles to coalesce. 
It Is unlikely that either of them attracts water to an extent capable of 
explaixung the behaviour observed. 

Experimental. 

Cupric potassium ferrocyanide, prepared by precipitation in the presence 
of excess of potassium ferrocyanide, was washed centrifugally until it began 

* * Z. Plgn. Chem.,’ vol. 80, p. 700 (1012). 

t ' Z. Vhyn. Chem.,’ voL 83, p. 07 (1013), and voL 85, p. 308 (1013). 

f ‘ KoUoid.Giiem. Beih.,' voL 8, pp. 64, 81 (1010). 

§ ‘ Kdloid-Z^tachrift,’ vol. 20, p. 20 (1017). 
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to form a stable suspension, and was then dialysed until neither sulphate nor 
ferrocyanide could be detected in a filtrate from the coagulated substance. 
The cadmium sulphide was made by the action of hydrogen sulphide on a 
thoroughly washed precipitate suspended in water. 

Measurements of Viscosity. 

Experiments on viscosity were done in a concentric cylinder apparatus in 
which the inner cyclinder was a glass tube with a hemispherical bottom, of 
outer diameter 1*23 cm., whilst the outer rotating cylinder has an internal 
diameter 6*49 cm., and was mounted on a worm-driven table operated by an 
electric motor through suitable reducing gear. The inner cylinder was sus- 
pende<] by a quartz fibre having a torsional modulus of 6-6 d 3 me-cm. The 
dimensions of the cylinders and the rigidity of the suspending fibre were chosen 
so as to allow the use o{ low rates of shear, and although the sensitiveness of 
the apparatus made the individual measurements liable to a rather large 
e.xperimental error, this latter was of a much smaller order of magnitude than 
the variations in viscosity observed at the different velocity gradients, and it 
was possible with this arrangement to demonstrate the existence of variable 
viscosity in suspensions of very low concentration. The quartz fibre was 
protected throughout its length by a glass tube cemented to a torsion head, 
and the whole of the rotating ^tem was contained in a strawboard housing 
provided with a window. Deflexions of the inner cylinder were observed by 
means of a beam o£ light reflected from a mirror attached to a thin copper 
rod connecting the cylinder to the lower end of the quartz fibre. The liquids 
examined were always introduced to a mark on the inner cylinder, the “ equi- 
valent height " of which was found by independent measurements to be 3*7 
cm. The stock suspension of copper ferrocyanide contained 0*57 per cent, 
by volume of solid, and preliminary experiments showed that the difference 
between the coefficient of Ariscosity of this suspension and that of water was 
within the experimental error. In Tables 1 to V the rate of shear is the radial 
gradient of velocity in centimetres per second per centimetre at the wall of 
the outer cylinder, and the coefficient of viscosity is in arbitrary units obtained 
by dividing the observed defiexion by the rate of shear. The oonoentration 
of the various suspensions is eiq>ressed throughont as a volume percentage, 
the densi^ of the solid having been found to be 1*58. The experiments were 
done at the room temperature, which was controlled so as to vary as little as 
possible (generally not more than 1^) daring a series of measurements. 
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Table I. — Viscosity of Copper Ferrocyanide, O' 67 per cent., without Electro!]^. 


Bata of 1 

•hear X 10*. | 

1 

Deflexion. 

Viscoaity. 

1 

cm. 


29 

0*25 

87*6 

Ml 

0 46 

90-6 

74-6 

0*65 

86-0 

94 

0*90 

84-8 

100 

0*00 

82-7 

116 

1*00 

86*0 

162- 

1*36 

86-0 

163*2 

1-66 

03-5 

176 

1*46 

84*0 

233 1 

1 2*00 

86-6 

260 

2*27 

87*6 

312 

2*65 

84*0 

346 ^ 

2*96 

84-8 


Average ... j 

86*6 


Table II. — Viscosity of Copper Ferrocyanide, 0*033 per cent., with N/16 
Sodium Chloride. Put in apparatus at 6.30 p.m. 


! 

Tiimt. 

Bate of 
shear x 10*. 

Deflexion. ' 

1 1 

Viaoosity. 

1 

p.m. j 

1 

1 

om. 


S'4S 

330 j 

2*70 

81-1 

5M 

1 31 

0-4 I 

120-0 

«.6 ! 

! 46 

0-67 ; 

126-8 

6.30 

1 62 

0-90 

143-3 


In these experiments the outer cylinder was rotated at speeds varying between 
18'& and 730 seconds for one revolution. The extreme rates of shear at the 
outer wall were in the ratio 40 : 1, and the lowest lued was 0*0009 sec.~^, 
much lower than the rates (varying from 1 1 * 6 to 0 * 83 sec. ~^) used by Humphrey 
and Hatschek. 

The tables show clearly that the addition of sodium chloride in certain 
concentrations causes the otherwise normal ” sols to exhibit variable vis- 
cosity, that the phenomenon requires a definite time to make its appearance, 
and that this time is the longer, the weaker the suspension with respect to 
either electrolyte or copper ferrocyanide. The variation is more marked in 
the more concentmted sols, in which a very little electrolyte produces an 
enormous increase of viscosity at low rates of shear, and in these it is associated 
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Table III. — Copper Ferrocyanide, 0*14 per cent., with N/26 Sodium Chloride. 
Made up and put into apparatus 12 noon Friday and allowed to stand. 
First showed signs of variable viscosity at 4 p.m. 


Time. | 

Rato of 
shear x 10*. 

! 

DeOexiOD. 

Vifloosity. 

Friday. 

p.m. 


tm. 

1 

4.15 

24 

0*66 

230 

4.30 

03 

1-66 

246 

4.45 

25 

0*80 

315 

5.0 

345 

7-3 

216 

6.15 

44 


1 377 

5.30 

340 

8*4 

230 

6.15 , 

26 

14 

600 

6.30 

20 

1-96 

064 

0.40 to 0.55 ! 

345 

14*6to7-0 

420 to 220 

7.10 

Saturday. 

a.in. 

23 

1*30 

; 581 

1 

1 


9.30 I Suepeniiion had partly settled out. Stirred gently, and found 

hour later that Fiscosity at a low rate of shear was considerably 
I lower. 

t0.30 ; 17 I 0-20 I 110 


with gelatinisation (see observations in body of Table Y ). Such high viscosities 
at a particular rate of shear are diminished by previous rapid rotation of the 
outer cylinder (Table IV). On the other hand, it was noticed (as illustrated 
by the results at the end of Table V) that very gentle stirring of the suspension 
facilitates “ setting.” Contrary to the experience of Humphrey and Hatschek 
and of Hatschek and Jane, the deflexions were never steady when the liquid 
possessed variable viscosity, but the inner cylinder oscillated irregularly about 
a mean position. The discrepancy is probably due to the difference in sensitive- 
ness of the suspended systems used in the two sets of experiments ; the relative 
coarseness of the fibre and the high moment of inertia of the metal cylinder 
used by the other observers would tend to smooth out irregularities which 
could be individually registc'rcd by the much more sensitive apparatus employed 
for the present experiments. 

No experiments on variable viscosity were done with cadmium sulphide, 
because the gradual loss of hydrogen sulphide (used as a stabiliser) from the 
sols during the measurements would have led to a corresponding alteration 
in the viscous behaviour which could not have been distinguished from changes 
effected by time or mechanical treatment. 
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Table lY. — Copper Fenocyaoide, 0*16 per cent., with N/26 Sodium Chloride. 
Made 9.30 a.m. Monday and put into cylinder at 3 p.m. 


Time. I 

I 


TuMday. 

a.m. 


9.46 

10.0 

10.16 

10.30 

10.40 to 11.40 
12.0 noon 



2.36 

2.40 to 3.0 
3.6 

3.40 
3.46 


6.10 

6.26 

6.86 

6.60 

7.2 

7.16 


Rate of 
■hear X 10*. 

Deflexion. 

Visoosity. 


1 cm. 


SuBpenaion had settled half-way down cylinder. Stirred up and 
obtained following readings : — 

14 I 

1 0*20 

138 

61 ! 

0*66 

127 

82 

1*10 

133 

142 j 

1*30 

91 

342 

S-40 

168 

24 1 

0-75 

300 

43 1 

1 1*28 

266 

85 1 

2*00 

236 

353 1 

6*83 

164 

17 ' 

1-06 

603 

46 

leo 

364 

87 

2*60 

284 

124 

2*85 

228 

196 

3*80 

196 

366 

5*70 

166 

Suapension had begun to settle. Stirred up. 


19 1 

1 16*0 

1 8060 

66 

1 29-8 

1 6390 

Allowed to run at the 
85 

1 highest speed for 46 n 

zvz 

klnutes. 

3660 

81 

23*0 

2840 

46 

17 0 

8830 

16 

90 

6040 

49 

22*0 

4610 

77 

28*0 

3660 

No sign of settling at this stage. 

1 
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Table V. — Copper Ferrocyanide, 0*66 p» cent., with N/OO Sodium Chloride. 



Experiments on Rigidity. 

The apparatus used in the experiments on variable viscosity was found 
convenient also for the observation of elastic properties. For this purpose a 
mirror was attached to the lower end of the glass sleeve protecting the quarts 
fibre and was adjusted so that the images of the source of light were received 
on the scale from both mirrors simultaneously. Since the glass sleeve was 
cemented rigidly at its upper end to the torsion head it was possible to observe 
on the scale the response of the inner cylinder when the former was rotated 
through a known angle. It was often necessary to rotate the torsion head 
through angles much larger than could be read by means of the scale ; these 
were measured by the movement of a horizontal arm attached to the torsion 
head over a scale of degrees of arc. 
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With this apparatus experiments of three different iypes were carried out. 
In the first, the torsion head was turned and the subsequent behaviour of the 
inner cylinder was noted ; in the second, measurements were made of the rate 
at which the stress excited by a given strain decreased— that is to say, the 
" relaxation ” of the sols was studied in the same way as Hatschek and Jane 
had done with their lyophilic sols ; and in the third the relation between stress 
and strain was observed. A few of the observations made in the first way are 
recorded in Tables VI to IX, in which the positions of the torsion head (T) 
and inner cylinder (0) arc given as scale readings in centimetres. The mirrors 
were adjusted so that the images of the light source were close together but 
did not coincide. The differences in the positions (C — T) are denoted by 
“ D,” and the value of D in water {i.e., for zero stress) is given at the head of 
each table. 

The behaviour of glycerol, a highly viscous but inelastic liquid, was observed 
in the apparatus. The .scale readings were ; T = 6-8, C = 6*0, giving D = 
— 1-8. The torsion head was turned so as to bring T to 22*6, when the inner 
cylinder moved slowly and without jerking until C reached 20*8, where it 
remained, giving the same “ zero ” value of D. With a suspension containing 
a little over 1 per cent, of copper ferrocyanide without electrolyte between 
the cylinders the inner one oscillated freely and regularly as in water, and gave 
a similar period of oscillation, 20*9 seconds, compared with 20*6 seconds for 
water. Reproducible zero values of D were obtained as in water or glycerol. 
Very different behaviour was observed with sols containing electrolyte. The 
results are summarised below. 
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Table Vl.-^ppet Ferrocyanide, 0*036 pa cent., with N/16 Sodium Chloride- 
Made and pat into cylinder at 3.30 p.m. Period of oscillation in water, 
20*6 seconds. D (water) = 1*7. 


Time. 

. 

Period, 1 

1 

Tiiiw. ' 

1 

Period. 

3.40 

1 

20-5 1 

1 

4.24 1 

26-0 


j 


21*2 

3.43 

21 2 

4 28 

20 0 


21 ^(a) , 


27 0 

3.45 

20*2 

4.32 

26-5 


25 5 


17-4 

3.48 

26-2 

4.35 

24-4 




26 5 

4.0 

2.5 0 

4.45 

2li-8 

4.10 

24-0 


19-0 

4.20 

26 0 

4.62 

27-2 


^ 21-3 


18*6 

Time. 

T, 

i 

1 

: D. ; 

1 

5.5 

27-1 

28-4 

1 1 3 

5.20 

27-1 

• 28-2 

1-1 


26 6 

1 28-2 

1-6 

6.46 

24-2 

i 261 


6.6 

26-76 

26-00 


6.20 

26-76 

27-8 

1 0-56 

6.46 

26*76 

27-8 

: 1-06 1 

6.68 

13-86 

16-6 

j 2-66 


Ro marks. 


(a) Where two valitoM are 
given, the second is that 
obtained from the later 
oscillations of smaller 
amplitude. 


Remarks. 


7.16 

7.40 

8.8 

8.30 


Cylinder oscillated slightly 
about a false zero posititin. 

External vibrations here 
caused cylinder to move 
toward its true equili- 
brium position. 

At this stage the suspension was rigid but in a very sensitive condition, slight 
outside disturbances causing the cylinder to oim toward the equilibrium 
position. It was removed and examined. iAoooulatlon had begun. 
The suspension was thoroughly shaken and replaced in the appantus. 
The inner cylinder swung freely and evenly with a large amplitade, and 
no trace of rigidity could be detected. 


26*8 I 28-6 

Fbriod 20*4 seconds. 
Period 20*0 seconds. 

11-0 I 18*4 


1*8 


1-9 
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Table Ylll. — Copper Ferrooyanide, 0'7 per cent., N/50 Sodium Chloride. 
Made up and put into appuratus at 7 p.m. Ds2'4. Cylinder oscillated 
freely with period of 21 *4 seconds. The suspension was allowed to stand 
overnight. 


TinWb T. C. i). lUmuks. 


a.iu. 

10.0 26*3 30*8 4-3 

10.30 19*1 30*8 11-7 

10.50 10*1 30*7 11-6 The o^inder uould not now 

be made to move by turn- 
ing the tonaon head* ft.e .3 tbe suapexulon waa rigid. It woa token out and 
ahaken vigoionaly. Whiui tvgmM In the apparatua the cylinder swung 
finely. D 0-3, 
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Table VIII— (continued). 


Time. 

1 

Period. 

Time. 

Period. 

! Remarks. 

! 

12.12 

21-1 j 

12*37 

23 4 

! At 12.46 the cylinder had 

1 become fixed and oould 

12.22 

21*4 1 

12*39 

241 

! not be mode to osoiUate 

12.30 

21*9 1 

12*40 

24*6 

1 by moving the torsion 

12..34 

22*45 1 

12*46 

26-0 

j head. The Huspension 

thus became rigia again 


1 

\ 




after shaking. 

. Its “ setting *' 

time was about 30 minutes. 


Table IX. — Copper Ferrocyanide, 1-04 per cent., N/50 Sodium Chloride, 
Made up and put into apparatus at 7 p.m. D (water) — 1*55. 


2.40 


Time. 

T. 


D. 

a.m. 

2.20 

16*9 

18-6 

2*7 

2.22 

19-8 

18-6 

-1*2 

2.27 

4*6 

18*65 

14*06 

2.37 

4*5 

18*65 

14*05 


BemArks. 


The oylindor oould not be 
made to move by hard 
thumping on the bench 
nor by tapping the sup- 
porting rod. 

Turned outer oylindor ooutiter-olookwiue through 360°. Toner cylinder 
responded by moving through about 2°. Although D now corresponded 
with 1180 scale oontimetres there was no sign of movement in 35 minutes. 


Table X. — Cadmium Sulphide, 0*77 per cent., N/15 Sodium Chloride. Made 
up and put into apparatus on Tuesday at 1,30 p.m. Cylinder oscillated 
freely, period 20-8 seconds, D = 1-5. 


Time. 


Tuesday. 

p.m. 

3.16 

3.41 

4.0 

4.26 


Period. 


ItomarkH. 


210 
22-6 
24 0 


Moved very slowly and jurkUy over about 1 cm., and could not be made to 
swing by moving torsion head. 


Time. 

T. j 

V. 

”■ 1 

Remarks. 


12*6 i 

13-6 

1*0 


7.0 

21*3 

13*0 

"7*7 


Wednesday. 

a.m. 

9.30 

21*3 

17*6 

-3*7 



6*4 

17*6 

12-2 

Quite rigid. 





- 

- 




2 F 
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Table XI. — Cadmium Sulphide, 1*26 per cent., N/20 Sodium Chloride. Made 
up and put into apparatus on Monday at 10..35 a.m. D (water) = 1*0. 


Time. ! Potiod. 


Time. Period. 


Remarkfl. 


Monday. | 
a.m. 

10.45 

11.15 

11.25 

11.35 


20*7 

ii 

1 

n.43 

16*2 

36*0 

'1 

11.51 

15*0 

19*0 

>- 

p.m. 


15*0 


12*3 

14*4 


(Readings during next 24 houra omittod.) 


Time. 

T. 

C. 


Tuesday. 

1 



a.m. 




11.40 

16*4 

15*95 


p.m. 




12.60 

15*4 

16*90 



4*2 

15*80 


1.0 

4*2 

16*75 


1.26 

4*2 

16*40 1 


3.0 

4*2 

15*30 1 


Wednesday. 

1 



a^m. 

1 



0.20 

Settling had occurred. Suspension 


rigidity in 16 minutes. 

p.m. 




1166 

3*6 

19*3 1 


1.4 

3*0 

19*0 


3.15 

3*6 

18*5 


4.0 

3*6 

18*45 


4.42 

3*6 

18*16 


5.45 

3*6 

17-8ft 



curred in sli 

ght jerks, and ^ 

was 


tions. 



D. 


Remarkfl. 


0*55 

050 

11*60 

11*65 

11*2 

IM 


was stirred up at 12.40 p.ni., and showed 


16*7 

15*4 

14*9 

14*85 

14*55 

14*26 


During these observations, 
lasting nearly 5 hours, 
the stress was reduced by 
only one-fourtoenth of its 
initial value. The movo- 


I ment of the cylinder oc* 
almost certomly due to external vibra* 


A characteristic feature of the observations recorded above, and indeed of 
all the work done with suspensions containing electrolyte, was their extreme 
sensitiveness to slight mechanical disturbance. By carrying out experiments 
during the “ small hours ” and by the scrupulous avoidance of uimccessary 
movement on the part of the observer it was possible to show that some of the 
sols were able — apparently permanently— to support small stresses without 
yielding, whereas exactly similar sols under ordinary working conditions were 
mechanically unstable. The significance of this well-defined property will 
be discussed at a later stage. 
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Experiynents on Relaxation. 

Some of the sols which observations of the kind just described showed to 
possess a very high viscosity bordering on rigidity were used for “ relaxation 
experiments such as were done by llatachck and Jane with gelatin and certain 
colloidal dyestuffs. The results are shown in fig. 1, in which the abscissas 



Fio, 1, — Relaxation Curves of Copper Forrooyanide Sols, A and B : 0*26 per cent, with 
N /32 NaCl ; C : 0*23 per cent, with N /25 NaCl. Arrows indicate times when external 
vibrations ocourrod. Ordinates : distance in contimetros from position of zero stress. 


are times and the ordinates are proportional to the stress. In the first experi- 
ment (A) the torsion head was rotated, and the slow creep of the inner cylinder 
toward its new equilibrium position was watched ami timed. In succeeding 
experiments the cylinder was prevented from moving by progressive backward 
movement of the torsion head so as to diminish the torque (B and C). It is 
evident that in no case did the inner cylinder regain, or show any signs of ever 
regaining, its initial equilibrium position ; that is to say, the suspensions were 
able to support a stress indefinitely when that stress had reached a small 
enough value. Curve B is of special interest in showing the effect of accidental 
meohanioal vibrations on the course of the relaxation curve. There is a clear 

2 T 2 
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suggestion that in the absence of such disturbances the final equilibrium position 
would have been quite different. 

Rdation between Stress and Strain. 

With sols more rigid than those referred to in the preceding section, observa- 
tions of the relation between stress and strain were made by a method similar 
to that used by Schwedoff* for determining the rigidity of gelatin solutions. 
The results of some of these measurements are shown in fig. 2. It will be seen 



0-5 1-0 1-5 2-0 2-5 3-0 Strain 

Yva. 2.— A luul B s Cu,Fe (CN),. 0*24 per cent., M/25 NaCl 5 C : Cu^e (CM)^ 0*37 per 
cent., M /40 NaCl ; D : OdS, 0 ■ 77 per cent., M/20 Nad. Stteas and strain in arbitrary 
units. 

that the stress-strain curves are practically rectilinear, and that the liquids 
therefore behave as perfectiy elastic bodies within the time taken for the 
experiments. Curve B is of interest because an accidental disturbance in the 
course of the measurements caused the inner cylinder to move in such a way as 
apparently to reduce the strain whilst the stress remained almost unchanged. 
The continuation of tiie curve after the break is, however, parallel with the 
first part, suggesting a slipping of the cylinder in the liquid rather than a 
shearing of the liquid itself. 

* * J. Physique,* vol. 8, p. 341 (1889). 
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^ The moduli of rigidity (E) of the liquids studied have been calculated from 
the constants of the apparatus and are given in Table XII, together with those 
of some typical emulsoid sols for comparison. 


Table XII. — Moduli of Rigidity (K) of Liquids. 


Substance. 


Copper £errf>oyanide, 0*24 per cent., N/25 NaCl 
M »t 0*24 per cent., N/26 NaCl . 

„ t> 0 *24 per cent., N/26 NaCl 

„ 0*24 per cent., N/25 NaCl . 

„ ,, 0*30 per cent., N/32 NaCl 

„ ,, 0*37 per cent., N/40 NaCl . 

Cadmium anlpUde, 0*30 per cent., N/50 NaCl . 

„ ,, 0*30 per cent., N/50 NaCl . 

„ „ 0*77 per cent., N/20 NaCl . 

Qelatm, 0*16 per cent. . . 

„ 0-2 percent. 

„ 0*2 per cent. 

Cotton yellow, 0 *5 per cent. . 

Benaopurpnrin, 0 - 3 per cent 

Moiouiy aulphosalicylio acid, 1*6 per cent. 
Ammo^um oleaie 


E. 

Observer. 

1 

0*86 

M. A U. 

0*60 

ft 

0*96 

i fi 

1-4 

ft 

0*67 

If 

2*7 

I* 

9*1 

• t 

8*8 

ft 

3*7 

9t 

0*6 

R. & S.* 

0*7 to 3 

IS 

; 0*86 

H. a j.t 

! 2*3 to 15*7 

PI 

1 0*76 

II 

2*3 to 18*8 

If 

0*43 to 2*9 

II 


• KoUoff and Shinjo, * Phys. Z.,* vol. 8, p. 442 (1907). 
t Hatsohek and Jane, * KoUoid-Z.,* toI. 39, p. 300 (1026), 


Other Mahode of Detecting Rigidity in Suspemions. 

When it is required to test a number of liquids, or a given liquid at short 
intervals, for rigidity, the apparatus described above is unsuitable on account 
of the length of time often needed to distinguish rigidity from very high vis- 
cosity. Two other methods were therefore used for this purpose. In the 
first, a cylindrical glass tube, 7 cm. long and 2*8 cm. in diameter, closed at the 
bottom, was weighted with lead shot and floated to a height of about 6 cm. 
in the liquid to be examined. A cork in the mouth of the tube carried a short 
vertical wire to which a light mirror was attached and which had also a pair 
of aluminium vanes fixed transversely to it. A magnetised needle was inserted 
vertically in the centre of the cork. The apparatus was enclosed in a draught- 
free housing, through the walls of which projected two glass jets directed toward 
the aluminium vanes in opposite directions. Outside the housing the jets were 
connected to the limbs of a T-piece through which air could be blown at the 
vanes, thus producing a torque which caused the floating tube to rotate through 
a small angle which could be measured by means of a lamp and scale. Trans- 
latory movement was prevented by a bar magnet fixed vertically in the roof 
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of the housing. Thus when the tube was rotated there was no restoring moment 
excepting that due to any elasticity in the liquid. Observations were made by 
measuring the rotation of the tube caused by blowing through the jets, and 
noting any subsequent reversal of this movement. Stable suspensions, and a 
normal but viscous liquid (glycerol), showed no reversal of the rotation, whereas 
suspensions of copper ferrocyanido containing 0’7 per cent, with N/50 and 
O' 36 per cent, with N/25 sodium chloride were shown to be perfectly elastic 
for strains up to those corresponding respectively with 10 cm. and 1'5 cm. 
movement on the scale.* The backward movement observed was a pro- 
nounced “ spring,” recalling the return of a piece of stretched elastic. 

In the second method, a beaker was half filled with the liquid and placed 
centrally on a card marked in degrees of arc, whilst a glass plate marked with 
crossed reference lines covered the beaker. Some cork dust was floated on 
the surface of the liquid, which was then given a rotary movement either by 
turning the beaker or by gentle stirring. The subsequent behaviour of the 
liquid was observed by watching the movement of a selected particle of cork 
dust. In the case of a normal liquid the particles came to rest very slowly, 
and remained at rest ; but with clastic liquids they rotated for a much shorter 
time in the direction in which the Uquid had been stirred, and then came to 
rest and rotated in the opposite direction through an angle which could be 
roughly measured and which indicated the extent to which the liquid had been 
strained. The rapidity with which the original movement died down gave some 
idea of the degree of rigidity. Examples of observations made in this way are 
given in Tables XIII and XIV. 

Table XIII. — Copper Ferrocyanide, 0'052 per cent., N/16 Sodium Chloride. 


Time in minutes. 


Backward movement 
in degrees. 


5 

16 

26 

36 

60 


Nil 

More than 00 
60 

Just detectable 
Nil 


The sol was quite clear at the end of the experiment. No coagulation or 
precipitation had occurred. 

* 10 om, on the scale oorresponds with an integral shear strain of about 0*1, or an 
actual strain of 0* 13 at the wall of the inner cylinder. 
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Table XIV. — Copper Ferrocyanide, O-IO per cent., N/16 Soduim Chloride. 


Time 

in minutes. 

Backward movement 
in degrees. 


6 

Nil 


9 

6 


14 

10 


17 

10 


29 

10 


36 

10 


41 

Very slight 

The suspension had started to settle. It was 

46 

Nil 

stirred up. 

63 

I 5 

67 

10 


63 

6 

Stirred vigorously. 

92 

Slight 

96 

10 


263 

20 

The process appeared to be reversible. Between 

1140 

6 

the last two readings the sol bad been set 

1148 

7 

aside and had sottlod only 4 mm. in 3 hoars. 
It was left overnight and stirred again. 


The observations quoted above show that a dilute suspension of copper 
ferrocyanide containing a little electrolyte may be perfectly elastic for small 
strains and under stresses of short duration. The cork dust experiments 
illustrate the important fact that, whilst elasticity requires a certain time to 
develop, yet the property may vanish after a still longer time, provided the 
suspension is sufficiently dilute ; thus the 0*05 per cent, suspension had lost 
its elasticity after standing tor about 1 hour, whereas one of double this 
strength retained the property for 19 hours. 

Dtsciisaion. 

The general results obtained with the two substances examined are m agree- 
ment so far as comparison is possible ; the chief difference observed was that 
the development of rigidity in suspensions of cadmium sulphide required a 
greater volume percentage of solid than with copper ferrocyanide. 

All the experiments agree in emphasising the importance of the time factor 
in the production both of variable viscosity and of rigidity. The appearance 
of these two properties in the order named is clearly seen from the measure- 
ments of the oscillation period given in Table VI. The period at the beginning 
of the experiment was almost the same as in water, but after about 15 minutes 
began to increase, becoming, however, higher for oscillations of small than for 
those of laige amplitude ; and this behaviour corresponds with a higher 
viscosity at low rates of shear. Still later, the period became considerably 
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smaller than in pure water, especially when tiie amplitude was small. The 
phenomenon is shown still more strihingly in Tables VII and XL This 
bdiaviour can only be explained by assuming that the liquid possesses rigidity, 
since it is impossible for the suspension to be only half as viscous as water. 
The rotating cylinder produces a strain in the surrounding liquid, and this 
excites a stress the moment of which is added to the torque of the fibre, thus 
increasing the restoring moment and shortening the period of oscillation. 
It is evident, from a detailed examination of the experiments with the weaker 
suspensions, that variable viscosity is shown sometimes when rigidity is absent, 
and always when it is present. 

The origin of these effects may be looked for either in the condition of the 
dispersion medium or in that of the solid. The relative adequacy of theories 
embodying respectively these two points of view will be discussed when the 
results of similar experiments with non-aqueous systems have been presented 
in a later communication. At present it may be pointed out that the addition 
of an electrolyte such as sodium chloride in concentrations up to decinormal 
to the suspensions studied is not known to produce any such change in the 
dispersion medium (water) as would account for the transformation of a mobile 
liquid with a normal viscosity coefficient into one possessing measurable 
rigidity. On the other hand, such an addition is known to cause the formation 
of aggregates from the initially independent particles of the disperse phase, 
and if this action is taken into account it becomes easy to explain all the 
phenomena observed. It has already been shown* by one of os that, in the 
case of a stable aqueous suspension of particles individually visible under the 
microscope, the first effect of the addition of sodium chloride in concentrations 
insufficient to cause precipitation is to promote the formation of open or den> 
dritic aggregates. When the concentration of electrolyte exceeds a certain 
limiting value these aggregates gradually become more compact ; and if the 
original volume percentage of solid is high enough these processes lead to the 
production of jellies which afterwards undergo syneresis — ^that is, the solid 
material retains its coherence and shrinks as a whole. If, on the other hand, 
the concentration of disperse phase is small, a coherent jelly may not be 
formed at any stage, and if it does form the subsequent consolidation may lead 
to the formation of separate aggregates rather than a single coherent structure, 
owing to the lack of solid material required to form connecting links. 

The production, of elastic systems with a measurable coefficient of rigidity 
is a natural consequence of the processes referred to above, on the reasonable 
* ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A. voL 128, p. 143 (1029). 
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assumption that the addition of electrolyte produces the same effects in stable 
suspensions of amicrosoopic particles as have been directly observed in those 
with visible ones. In those cases where the inner suspended cylinder was 
firmly “ held ” by the liquid a continuous structure must have extended between 
the walls of the two cylinders. It is the rigidity of this solid network that is 
determined in measurements of the stress-strain type. Such a structure is 
disintegrated by mechanical disturbance, and when this happens the rigidity 
vanishes until a sufficient time has elapsed for the structure to be rebuilt. 
It may also be rendered discontinuous by later consolidation (syneresis) leading 
to rupture of its weaker parts. Thus the presence of a continuous solid structure 
throughout the liquid is a necessary and a sufficient condition for rigidity. 
If ag^egates are formed but not linked up to a continuous structure — ^whether 
by reason of too small a proportion of solid or because the process of shrinkage 
has ruptured the weaker parts and left isolated masses— there can be no 
elasticity to shearing forces, but such a system may still possess variable 
viscosity on account of the large proportion of liquid entrained in the separate 
aggregates. At low rates of shear the effective volume concentration of solid 
is very high and leads to high viscosities, whilst the disintegration of the aggre- 
gates brought about by higher rates of shear causes the previously held liquid 
to be liberated and thus reduces the effective volume concentration of solid. 
This effect is progressive, and at sufficiently high rates of shear may lead to a 
complete breakdown of the aggregates and to a viscosity corresponding with 
the actual proportion of dry. solid. 
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Optical and Equivalent Paths in a Stratified Medium, Treated from 

a Wave Standpoint. 

By D. K. Hartree, Ph.D., Beyer Professor of Applied Mathematics, 
University of Manchester. 

(Communicated by E. V. Appleton, F.R.S. — Received January 20, 1931.) 

§ 1. Introduction. 

In a series of recent papers,* Appleton has examined various methods of 
investigating the structure of the Heaviside layer, laying particular stress on 
the exact nature of the information which can be obtained from the experimental 
observations made by different methods. 

One particular point of importance in the interpretation of the observations 
emerges from this examination, namely the distinction between the optical 

path ” or “ phase path ” J (xds = c|dtf/V and the ** equivalent path ” or 

“ group path ” c ^ dsfU, where V, U are the wave and group velocities and the 

integrations are taken along the geometrical ray between transmitter and 
receiver. The analysis also shows clearly that the latter is the quantity 
which is observed by most methods, and in particular by the frequency ^change 
method used by Appleton himself in his observational work.* 

In his discussions, Appleton has used a ray treatment of the refraction by 
the ionised layer, that is to say a treatment based on rays obeying the laws 
of geometrical optics as expressed in a general form in Fermat’s principle, 
together with the idea of interference between different rays. In many cases 
this treatment gives a good approximation, but it is certainly inadequate in 
two particular cases, both of which may be of practical importance, and its 
application to another commonly occurring case seems to need justification. 

It is well known that the rays of geometrical optics are not adequate to 
give an account of phenomena when the refractive index (i varies appreciably 
in a distance of the order of wave-length in the plane of the wave front {e.g., 
diffraction grating formed by alternate strips of different refractive indexf) 

• E. V. Appleton, ‘ Proc. Ph>*». See., Lond.,' vol. 41, p. 43 (1928), vol. 42, p. 321 (1930) ; 
* PToo. Boy. Soo.,' A, vol. 126, p. 642 (19.30) ; £. V. Appleton and J. A. Ratoliffe, * I¥oo. 
Boy. Soo.,’ A, voL 128, p. 133 (1930) ; E. V. Appleton and A. L. Green, * Froc, Boy. 
Soe..’ A, vol 128, p. 169 (1930). 

t Cf, the " lamuuuy grating,” R. W. Wood, * Physioal Optios,’ p. 211. 
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and it may bo expected that geometrical optics would also be inadequate to 
deal with the propagation in a medium in which there is an appreciable variation 
of (ji in a wave-length (in the medium), in a direction normal to the wave front. 
Now for total reflection at normal incidence (which may actually occur with 
radio waves) the wave-length in the medium becomes indefinitely large as 
[X -►0, that is, at the “ totally reflecting ” layer, so for such total reflection it 
is never true that the change of (x in a wave-length is everywhere small. This 
is the case in which the use of the ray treatment needs justification. 

Secondly, geometrical optics is inadequate to give an account of partial 
transmission through a thin layer at an angle of incidence greater than the 
critical angle for “ total reflection.’* Now one conclusion from Appleton’s 
observations is that there are two regions at different heights in which the 
ionisation may be enough to cause reflection. If we consider the frequency 
varied through the frequency necessary to give appreciable penetration of the 
lower layer, the reflected wave, over part of this range, will depend essentially 
on partial transmission through the lower layer, although it is “ totally re- 
flecting ” in the sense of geometrical optics ; and the details of the transition 
from negligible to effectively complete penetration of the lower layer cannot be 
described in terms of rays at all. Further, a pure ray treatment cannot give 
an account of the partial reflection by a sharp boundary between two media of 
different [x, and still less of the partial reflection by a medium of continuously 
varying (x. (Jonsequontly on a ray treatment the reflection from the lower 
ionised region will be “ all or none ” ; if the ionisation in the lovrer region 
increases, tliere will be a discontinuous transition from complete reflection 
from the upper region to complete reflection from the lower region ; on a wave 
treatment the transition will be continuous, with simultaneous reflection from 
both regions in the intermediate stages. Actually observation indicates a 
rapid but not discontinuous change, and simultaneous reflections from both 
regions has been observed. Clearly a wave treatment is necessary to give an 
account of these observations. 

Thirdly, in a stratified medium, waves polarised in and perpendicular to 
the plane of incidence are propagated differently (apart from any effect due 
to an external magnetic field) ; the difference is related to the difference 
between the reflection coefficients of a sharp boundary for the two waves, and 
the ray treatment gives no account of it. 

For application to these cases it is desirable to give a wave treatment of 
the phenomena discussed by Appleton. The object of the present paper is to 
investigate the first case and find the magnitude of the errors of the ray treat- 
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ment in the case of total reflection, and in general to And precisely the 
conditions under which the ray treatment is applicable, and also to cany out 
the necessary work preliminary to an investigation of the second and third 
cases mentioned. It will appear that in most examples of the first case, the 
use of the ray treatment can be justified. 

We will consider a refracting medium stratified in layers perpendicular to 
the z axis, which in view of applications we will take as being vertically 
upwanl ; that is, we consider |jl a function of the height z only. The propaga- 
tion of plane waves in such a medium had been investigated by the writer in 
two other papers.* For simplicity the medium will here be taken as optically 
isotropic. 


§ 2. Optical and Equivalent Paths. 

We must first enquire what are the ([uautities which in a wave treatment 
correspond to the optical and equivalent paths. 

P^jixds, P'-.jeds/U (1) 

of the ray treatment. 

If Xq is the wave-length in vacuo, and X the wave-length in the medium, 
then 

P/^O ~ 1 ^ 1^0 — j (2) 

If (X is constant, | ds/X can validly be called the number of waves in the range 

of integration, and it would seem at first sight that the same interpretation 
could be given when (x (and so X) is varying along the path of integration. 
But on closer consideration it is rather difficult to assign this meaning 

to |ds/X when fx varies so rapidly that the change of |x (and so of X) in a wave- 
length in the medium is considerable ; the space variation of the electric field 
in the wave is no longer simple harmonic, and there is some liberty of choice 
in defining the “ phase ” at any point, and therefore in specifying the fraction 
of a wave-length lying in a range small compared to X. Also the interpretation 
fails entirely when p,* becomes negative, whereas we know that waves can be 
partially transmitted through a layer in which p* is negative, and that even in 

* D. R. Hutree, ‘ Proo. Osmb. PhiL Soo.,’ vol. 2S, p. 97 (1029) ; vol. 27, p. 14S (1931) 
These will be referred to as I and II. 
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the case when the reflection is complete, the wave disturbance does not fall 
to 0 immediately at the point where [x^ — 0. 

But although usually expressed in terms of optical path, what is observed in 
the experiments is effectively the phase difference O between the upgoing 
wave at the transmitter and the downcoming wave at the receiver, and in 
particular what is observed in the frequency-change method is the change of 
this phase difference with change of frequency ; and although the optical path 

J (xds integrated along a ray has not always a precise meaning, this phase 

difference between upgoing and downcoming waves has a precise meaning, 
and can be found from the solution of the equations of wave propagation in 
the medium considered. 

Except in the cases of reflection at vertical incidence (i.e., transmitter and 
receiver on the same vertical), we have to remember that, speaking in terms of 
rays, the anglesof incidence and the path of the ray may be different for different 
frequencies, or in terms of waves, that the wave is divergent ; a direct solution 
of the equations of a stratified medium for a divergent wave would be difficult 
to obtain and probably too complicated to use, so we consider the emitted 
wave resolved into trains of plane waves ; each plane wave train gives rise to 
a reflected wave train which will reach the receiver, but only those for which 
the phase is stationary with respect to the direction of the wave normal will 
contribute appeciably to the resultant field there. 

Leaving out of account the effect of an external magnetic field (the earth’s 
field in the application considered), propagation is symmetrical round the 
normal to the stratified medium, and weneed only consider wav(>s whose normals 
are in vertical plane containing transmitter and receiver ; if for one of these 
component plane waves 6 is the angle of incidence (angle between vertical and 
wave normal in region where (x = 1), and the phase difference between the 
incident wave at the transmitter and reflected wave at the receiver, then the 
plane waves which contribute to the effect at the receiver are those for which 
the 0 is in the neighbourhood of the root of 

01^/00 = 0. (3) 

The phase O of the residtant field at the receiver will not necessaiily be the 
same as at the phase ^ of the component plane wave at angle of incidence given 
by (3). The details of the analysis of the transmitted wave into component 
plane wave trains travelling in different directions depends on the particular 
directional properties of the transmitter, but assuming all the component 
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plane waves to be in phase at the transmitter it can be shown'*’ that the phase 
difference between O and ^ is in general independent of the frequency. The 
ray treatment gives no account of this difference. 

If the component plane waves are not in phase at the transmitter, the relation 
between them and the resultant at the transmitter may give an additional 
contribution to ^ ; if it exists its variation with frequency is likely to 
be very small, and it will bo neglected. 

We will write 

k ~ 27:/Xo = 2i^/c 
where f is the frequency, and take 

P = <f>lk, (4) 

for the value of 0 given by (3), as the definition of P ; when the ray treatment 
is applicable, this is equivalent to (2), and (3) is then a special case of Fermat’s 
principle ; (4) will serve as an extension when the ray treatment is inapplicable. 

We will find that the value given by the formula for ^ in terms of the solution 
of the equations of propagation is undetermined to the extent of an arbitrary 
multiple of 2t:. This corresponds to the impossibility pointed out by Appleton 
of determining the optical path, and to the well-known fact that by observation 
on one wave-length alone, it is impossible to determine the whole number of 
periods in the phase difference between two waves, though the fractional part 
of the number of periods is often easily determined.f 

In the frequency-change method the change of O for a given change of k is 
measured. If — 27 rAn is the change of O for a given frequency change 
A/', the quantity which Appleton calls the equivalent path is c An/ A/ = A<1>/ AA. 
We will define the equivalent path P' by 

p, _ 0 ® 

dk* 

where for each X;, is taken for such a value of 6 that (3) is satisfied. But 
since firstly <D — ^ is independent of k, and secondly ^ is stationary with 
respect to 0, this is equivalent to 

<■» 

* The analysU is similar to the evaluation of the predominant group in the propagation 
of a wave group in a dispersive medium (see, for example, Havelock, ‘ Camb. MatL Tracts,* 
No. 17, §§ 10, 12) with the difierenoe that instead of the frequency as sin^ independent 
variable there are now two independent variables 0 and azimuth The value of 
may be 0 or i nf2 according to the signs of and 

t Of. measurement of wavedength of light by Fabry.Perot plates. 
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where is taken for 0 constant and equal to a root of (3). We will further 
define the mean equivalent path for a finite change AAr of k by 


F 




( 6 ) 


It will appear that in some cases, when AA is such that A^/27C is an integer, 
the expression for the mean equivalent path is simpler than that for the 
equivalent path ; the mean equivalent path also corresponds more closely with 
the quantity actually observed. 

If the equation (3) for 0 has more than one root, we get the phenomenon 
described on a ray treatment as interference between the rays emitted with the 
corresponding values of 0 interference between ray reflected from Heavi- 
side layer and ground ray). 


§ 3. Pluise Difference in Terms of Solutions of Equations of Propagation. 

Taking the xz plane as plane of incidence, the equations of propagation of 
plane waves, incident from below at angle of incidence 0, in a stratified medium 

are* 

3|^=._i2(,,2_sin*0)L„ (7) 

{cf. I, (23) ) for waves in which L is perpendicular to the plane of incidence, 
and 

sin 0 = iA {[X* — sin* 6) L^, (8) 

oz 

= ik ain 0 {i*L„ (9) 

(cf. I, (26), (27) ) for waves in which L is in to the plane of incidence ; the x 
and t variations of all components of L are expressed by a factor 
As emphasised in I, § 6, we can only define precisely the optical properties 
of a finite layer of stratified medium if it is bounded on both sides by a homo- 
geneous medium ; and in this case the solution of the equations required is 
that corresponding to a wave travelling in the +z direction only above the 
layer ; this gives the boundary condition necessary to define the appropriate 

* The notation is that of 1 and II, in which E is used for tlw electric field actually acting 
on an element of the refraoting medium ; L is a derived vector introduced for mathematical 
oonvenienoe, and is shown in I (§ 3) to be the field in a needle cavity, that is the eleotrio 
field £ *' in Maxwell’s equations of a material medium as usually written (i* may be real, 
of either sign, or complex. 
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solution of the equations. The problem is also definite when we have a semi- 
infinite slab of stratified medium, either with (i* complex (absorbing medium), 
or with (t* < sin’‘ 0 (totallj reflecting medium), for all sufiSdently large z, 
and bounded below by a homogeneous medium ; in this case the boundary 
condition L = 0 at s = oo in sufficient to define the solution. 

In either problem, the wave in the lower homogeneous medium (which 
we will take to have p ^ 1 ) is 

L = e“ <'*“* (ae"*** p e*** *) (10) 

the first term representing the upgoing (incident) and the second the down- 
coming (reflected) wave. If the transmitter is at (0, Zg), and the receiver at 
( 2 ^ 0 , Zq) the phase of the upgoing wave at the transmitter is 

arg « + ^ (d — Zg cos 6) 
and that of the downcoming wave at the receiver is 

arg p A: (cf — 2j:g sin 6 + cos G), 

so the phase difference between upgoing wave at the transmitter and 
downooming wave at the receiver is 

<f> = arg (a/P) + ^^bcg sin 0 — 2^g cos 0. (11) 

We can put this into two different forms, for use according as we find it more 
convenient to use two general independent solutions of the equations of the 
stratified medium, which have to be combined to give the solution of the 
problem with the particular boundary conditions, or to use directly the appro- 
priate solution. 

The former method is probably tiie most convenient for a finite layer of 
stratified medium ; the analysis follows closely that of 1, § 5. If Q, H are two 
independent solutions, and suffixes 0, 1 refer respectively to the bright at 
which the phase difference is required and to the upper homogeneous medium,* 
and 

ni =s [pi* — sin* 6]* (12) 


the root for which the real part is positive being taken, and 
A* = Gi' 4- H/ 4- skniHj 

^0 ± it cos 6 Qg Hg' 4: it cos 6 Hg 


(13) 


* This uae of the aufl&zee 0 and 1 is the rev«w of that made in I ; it is adopted here as 
being more ooorenient. 
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then from (I, (33), (35) ) 

(a/p) ^ A_/A+, (14) 

80 

tft — 2/cjro sin 6 arg ( A_/ A+). (16) 

The latter method is probably the most convenient for a semi-iniinite 
medium for which the boundary condition, for waves incident from below, 
i8L = 0 at 2 — oo; in this case, with examples of which we will mainly be 
concerned, the particular solution of the equation which fits the boundary 
conditions is supposed known. Differentiating (10) with respect to z, and 
forming ikh cos 0 ± we find 

-= 2kxQ sin 0 + arg ^ + ikh cos 0^y^/ ^ f %kh cos 0 jj . (16) 

If |x* is always real, the equations have a real solution* satisfying the boun- 
dary conditions L = 0 at z = oo ; in this case we get complete reflection (i.e., 
the reflection coefficient | a/p is 1), the wave system is a pure stationary wave 
without a travelling wave superposed, and since L is tlien real, 

<!> = 2*Xo sin 0 f 2 tan-i [ (17) 

Lkh cos 0 

this can be expressed in terms of the phase of the stationary vv^ave, but is most 
useful as it stands. Clearly ^ is indeterminate to the extent of an arbitrary 
multiple of 2?^, as noted in § 2. 

Formula (17), it must be emphasised, only holds for a straiified medium 
whose reflection coefficient is 1, i.c., for total reflection by a perfc<;tly transparent 
medium ; in order for this to occur, it is strictly necessary that, (i* < sin* 0 for 
aU sufficiently large z ; it will be approximately the case if (ji* — sin* 0 is 
negative and not very small over a range of z of several wave-lengths. 

§ 4. Vertical Incidence, General Expression for Equivalent Path, 

The case of vertical incidence is particularly simple, as, speaking in terms of 
rays, the ray is the same for all A;, or in terms of waves the solution of (3) is 
0 = 0 by symmetry, and we are not further concerued with the variation of 
^ with 0 ; and also we avoid having to consider the different propagation of 
waves polarised in and perpendicular to the plane of incidence. 

If we have two general solutions of the equations of propagation or the one 

* For p* real, and L perpendicular to plane of incidence, the solution of (8) and (9) 
gives a stationary wave for which Lj^ an<l Lg are in quadrature ; either can be taken as 
teaL 

2 O 
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particular Holution aatisfyiug the required boundary conditions, we can find 
the optical path by the methods of § 3. Farther, for a medium of reflection 
coefficient unity we can find an expression for the equivalent path in terms of 
the particular solution as follows. 

Patting 0 =: 0 in (17), which is applicable to the case, and distinguishing 
the value of quantities, at the height at which we require the phase difference, 
by tile suffix 0 we have 

(18, 

The equation of propagation is 

(19) 


and we are concerned with the solution for which L = 0 at z — -I- oo . 

Suppose this equation solved for one value ot k‘, we require the variation 
of ^ at a given Zg for a variation of k, remembering that p* is a function of k. 
Let the symbol 3 prefixed to any quantity mean the first order variation in 
that quantity cU a given height z, for a variation 8k of k {8k being independent 
ot z). Then 

= _ JLVSL - L3(ifc»ji*). 

If we write 

8L = Lx (20) 

we find 


But differentiating (20) we have 



_ L ^ 8L, 

dz 8z 


and as L and L + 3L are both solutions of (19) for which L = 0 at z = oo, 

wo have L*^ = 0atz== oo.so integrating (21). 

dz 



L*8(i«p*)dz. 


( 22 ) 


Further, from (18) the first order variation 3^ of ^ is 


3 ^ = 


[{*L)*+(aL/az)»], 


[t(i 


a(3L) 

dz 




dL 
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so b 7 using (22) 



2 

[(*L)“ + (3L/as)*jo 



L* 


dk 


dz - 



(23) 


Now 2 =3 tg is in a region in which is constant and equal to 1. If in this 
region A is the maximum amplitude of the stationary oscillation, then 

(]fcL)* -f (0L/0*)* = Lg® -JjtA*sin^, 

' OZ 0 


dk J^A* Jk0jfe ^ k ’ 
Now when p. is real the group velocity U is given by 


c/U = 0 (ifi)/?!-, 


(24) 


and we can take this as the definition of U when |x^ is negative ; so 


0(P(A*)/a/fe = 2kyLc/U. 


(25) 


Also, if we take a finite variation Ak giving a variation A<h of ^ over a number 
of periods, the first term in (24) remains approximately constant, while the 
second term oscillates in sign ; hence the mean equivalent path is given very 
nearly by 



•* 2(xL» c 
L, A* II 


dz. 


(26) 


{ 5. Vertical Incidence, Exatnple. Finite Slab of Refracting Medium hacked bg 

Total Reflector. 

The method of the previous section enables us to find the equivalent path 
for any frequency from the solution of the equation of propagation for that 
frequency and the dispersion formula for the medium alone. 

tn some particular cases, an exact formula for ^ in terms of known functions 
can be obtained, and in such cases it may be easier to obtain an expression for 
as an explicit function of k, and to differentiate it to give the equivalent 
path. 

We will consider some such oases, which will illustrate various points of 
differenoe between the wave and ray method of treatment. 

The first example is that of a finite slab of homogeneous transparent refract, 
ing medium backed by a perfect reflector ; that is, a variation of (x* shown in 

2 o 2 
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iig. 1. We take the heights of the lower and upper faces of the slab as 
Zg, and require the value of ^ for z =3 Zg <C zi . 



Fio. 1. 



the boundary conditions at z = z^ give at once 

tan {kzi — a) = — tan Afii (Zj ~ Zj), (28) 

{*1 

so that at z = Zg 

(ft = 2 tan“^ ~ ^ ~ ~ *)] 

L kLi Jo 

= 71 + 2A! (Zj — Zg) + 2 tan“^ tan It^ (z, — Zj)], (29) 

The ray treatment gives 

^ I (t (is = 2A (Zi — Zg) + 2X;|Jix (*2 ~ *i)- (3®) 

The difference of tc between these two expressions represents the phase change 
on reflection from a perfect reflector. The difference in the term depending 
on the thickness of the slab (zg — Zj) arises from the fact that the ray treatment 
takes no account of the partial reflection of the incident wave at the lower face. 
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or multiple reflection between the upper and lower faces. A ray treatment of 
the interference between all the reflected waves could be given, similar to the 
ray treatment of the Fabry-Perot plates, but it would have to use a reflection 
coefficient derived from a wave treatment, and also there would be no unique 

ray for which we could put ^ = \Lds for the phase of the resultant down- 
coming wave, so that it would no longer be a pure ray treatment based on 
Fermat’s principle. As pointed out in I, § 6, the infinite system of reficcted 
waves is only a device for obtaining the result without solving the equation 
of propagation ; by using the solution with the necessary boundary condition 
we have been able to avoid use of the system of refiected waves. If — 1 
is small the reflection coefficient at the lower boundary ((Xi — 1)/(|X| -|- 1) u 
small, and correspondingly tan~^ tan k^i {z^ — 2i)] is nearly equal to 
the value A;|Xi(sa — zf) of the simple ray treatment. 

Despite the difference, if we take a, finite charge Ak of k, such that Zi) 

ohangesfromn7tto(n + l)it, where n is an integer, tan“'[tXi"'tan A:|Xi(*,— Zj)] 
also changes by tc, bo 

F = A4>/Ak = (*1 - ro) + [A (kyL^yAk] (z* - z^) (31) 

exactly as for the ray formula ; neglecting the change of [X|~* factor in 
|Xi~^ tan ife(Xi(zt — Zi), the same is true for any change Ak giving a change of tc 
in X:(Xi(Z| — Zj). Thus the »iean equivalent path is very nearly if not exactly 
equal to that calculated by the ray treatment. 

The simplification of the formula on taking the mean rate of change over a 
number of periods is similar to that which we have already noted in (26) ; 
the present case is complicated by an oscillation in the value of the integral 
in (26) as the phase of the wave at the lower boundary of the slab varies ; 
the average over a number of periods takes the average over the oscillations. 


§ 6. Fei^tcal Incidence. Linear Varialion of (x*. 

We will take two examples of continuous variation of {x* for which we can 
obtain exact expressions for and take first a linear variation (fig. 2), 


^*^ 1 -- *>0 


(X«=l 


* <0 


(32) 


and find the phase difference between upgoing and downcoming waves in the 
homogeneous medium at z = 0. If we take any value of Sg less than 0, a 
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coiresponding addition iinll be made to coiresponding to the tenn 2h (94 — Zg) 
in fonnula (29) of the previous example. 


Putting 



the equation for wave propagation becomes for this case 


^+a-o. 


(33) 


(34) 


}■ 


We will write L = A (1^) for the solution of this equation which tends to 0 
asl^-^ — 00 (2-*' + <»), namely,"* 

A(o = ?*[Jt(a"i:-) + j-»(K*)] (i:>o) 

= KI*[-i*(fKI«) + i-*(*TKI')] (^<0) 

the asymptotic behaviour of A (^) for large positive ^ is 
A (0 37 c-> K-i cos - Jit] . 

The value of ^ at 2 = 0 [t.e., at ^ (i^i)*] i>* given byf 

= _rr-*I^1 

A(«:Jt-(*..)i' 


tan ^ = 
2 


(36) 


(36) 


(37) 


When kzi^ the thickness of the medium in which (x* is positive is a 
large number of wave-lengths (in vacuo), and, speaking roughly, we may say 


* See J. W. Nioholaon, * Phil. Msg.,’ Series 0, vol. 18, p. 6 (1900) ; Q. X. Watson, 
‘ Xtsstise on Bessel Funottons,' 1 6.4. 

t This oan be expressed in teems otJ±i, J'±f, bat the form given is man oonvenient. 
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that (X* is “ slowly varying ” ; in this case we can use the asymptotio expression 
(36) for A in (37) and find 

(38) 

The ray treatincnt gives 

^ = A I lids = 24 I [1 — c/Z|l*d2 = ^kzi, (39) 

so that for this case of a medium with slowly varying, the expressions agree 
except for the term — 7t/2 in ^ which can be interpreted as the sum of — tt for 

total reflection* and |-7c/2, the contribution to J [uls from the exponential 

“ tail ” of the wave in the region in which [x® < 0. 

In order to obtain the group path P' = dt^jdk, it is not enough to difier- 
entiate (37) with respect to k for constant, as on account of dispersion (x^ 
at each height may vary with k, and the variation of (x* with z may not remain 
linear, or if it does the value of may change. 

If we take an ionised medium with electron density N (z) varying with the 
height z, and assume a dispersion formula 

fx* = 1 - 4 tcN(z) e»/»nc»4*, (40) 

then the algebraic form of variation of (x^ with z (linear, quadratic, etc.) is 
the same for all k, and also the group velocity U is given by the simple formula 
e/U = l/(x. For these reasons it is often convenient to use this dispersion 
formula in order to get approximate quantitative results, and in fact it has been 
usually taken in work on the Heaviside layer. But the correct formula ist 

(x» = 1 - V/(4* + iV)> V = 47tN(z) (41) 

and in this case a distribution of electron density which gives a linear variation 
of (X* with z for one frequency will not give a linear variation of |x' with z for 
any other frequency. Wc could not then find the equivalent path by differentia* 
lion of (37), but would have to use the solution L = A(l^) in the general 
formula (24) or (26) for the equivalent path. 

However, to illustrate the difference between the type of results obtained 
by the wave and ray treatments, we will assume first that the variation of 

* Since ^ is indeterminate to a multiple of 2 r, the change of phase on leflootion can 
be taken as + n or — r. ]f the arbitrary multiple of 2 r in 4 is chosen so as to give 
the asymptotio formula (38), then i|> = — R for Zi 0 (sharp redeotor). 
t See II, §8. 
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(X* with 2 remains linear as i is changed. Then difierentiating (37) and 
substituting for from the differential equation satisfied by A, we find 

p, ^ 4 2i^r, , AdA/di; i 

dk 3 ?k L CA* + (dA/(«:)»J< -(*,.)« 


4 a(fa,) r, 1 . /I 

If we write P/ for the equivalent path calculated on the ray treatment 


p , ^ 4 8(fet) 

" 3 ’ 


so the difference between the equivalent path calculated by the wave and ray 
treatment is 

This difference, rather than its ratio to P/ is the interesting quantity ; we 
cannot evaluate it without knowing the relation between P,' and Zi, and this 
depends on the relation between k and Z|. We will, therefore, assume further 
that the dispersion is given by (40) ; then z^ « P/ — 4zi, and 

F - P/ ^ sin (42) 

k Ztz 


This formula gives the difference, in vacuum wave-lengths, between the 
equivalent path calculated by the wave and ray treatments, under the assump- 
tions stated. The maximum value of this difference is clearly Xg/Sir. This 
result depends on the particular dispersion formula (40), but the difference is 
likely to be of the same order of magnitude whatever dispersion formula is 
used. 

The difference given by (42) oscillates, and if a finite frequency change is 
taken so that tho change oi ^ at the lower boundary of the medium (not at the 
receiver) is a period or number of periods, F — P/ will be very small on 
account of the oscillation. This justifies the use of the ray treatment in 
this case. 

§ 7. Fertfool Incidence. QuadrtUie Variation of p.*. 

An exact solution can also be found for the case when we have a quadratic 
variation of p with z above a certain height, joining smoothly to the homo- 
geneous medium as shown in fig. 3 ; that is 



= 1 z<0 J 
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We will oalcolate the phase difference between upgoing and downcoming waves 
at s =: 0. 



Putting this function for p.* into the equation of propagation we get 


dz* 




(43) 


which can be^ reduced to the standard form used by Whittaker and Watson* 

3*L 


ac* 


+ (» + J — iC*) Ij = 0 


(44) 


by the substitutions 

K--^{2klz^)*z, n -{A5i-l)/2. (45) 

The solution of (44) which tends to 0 as oo , Whittaker and Watson* 
write D„ (Q ; so the solution of (43) we require for waves incident from 
below is 

L = [(^fc/^i)* *]• 

The phase difference ^ at 2 = 0 is ^ven by 


2 L tl, l,.» (» + !)* D,(0) 

with the value of n given by (45). 

Now from the results given by Whittaker and Watson* 

D r(i)2*" r(-i)2*"-* 

r (i - i«) ’ " r (-in) ’ 


(46) 


BO 


PV(0) _ gi r(i-in) _j 2»tan’2Slii2±i), 

p«(0) r(-in) 2 r(iw + i) 


* B. T. Whittaker and Q. N. Wataon, ‘ Modem Analyaig,* § 16.5. 
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so finally from (46), and the value of n given by (46) 




Expanding by Stirling’s theorem we have for hi large 


fan ^ tan I (fe, — 1). 

BO 

tft ~ \nhi — Att. (48) 

The ray treatment gives 

^ = f: J fji dz — 2A- 1 (1 — dz = iTcAzi, (49) 

so that again tor a slowly varying we have agreement, apart from contribu- 
tions —Tt for total reflection and from the tail of the wave in the medium 
where [i* < 0. 

We note that for fej = 0 (sharp reflector), the factor (fcj)"* in tan 
gives ^ = — TC, the usual change of phase at reflection. 


§ 8. Ferticof Incidence. slowly varying. 

We have seen that in the two previous examples that when the variations 
of (t* through the refracting layer is slow enough, the phase diffoence between 
upgoing and downcoming waves calculated by the wave treatment agrees 
with that calculated by the ray treatment, apart from a constant addition 
which we can think of as the sum of a change of phase of — n due to the reflection 

and a contribution ^tc to J (i ds from the exponential tail of the wave in the 
part of the medium for which [i* < 0. 

We will now show that this is true for any medium in which jx* varies slowly 
enough, and will find more precisely the conditions under which it holds. 
Jeffreys* has considered the solution of 

-xy “0. 

where x u a slowly varying function of x, with a single zero at z ss Xg, at which 
^ < 0, so that X > 0 for X < Xq, and x < 0 for x > Xj. He first finds two 
asymptotic solutions for x oo and for x ->■ — oo , and then relates these 
* * ftoo. Land. Math. Soo.,' acr. 3, vol. 23, p. 428 (1024), partioiilarly § 1.4. 
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asymptotio solutionB to one another by using an approximate solution in Bessel 
functions of order db i l^be region near x = and joining the asymptotic 
expansions of the Bessel functions to the asymptotic solutions of the equation. 
For the solution zero at a? = — oo , he finds the asymptotic solution for 
sc > Xq to be 


(”X) 


r* 


cos 


f- r <-■<>' 


If we consider a medium in which |x* > 0 below z — and ji* < 0 above, our 
equation is 


a^L 
a (fc)* 


+ 


H,*L = 0, 


and this correaponda to Jeffreys’ case if we take x = — A-r, / = — p,* ; ao 
the solution we require, namely that which becomes 0 at z °o has for 
z < Zi the asymptotic form 


L 




cos 




(60) 


If we extend this solution into a region in which [x — 1 and is constant, L 
only depends on z through the lower limit of | [l dzy and we have 

tan <^/2 = V4 “ ^ j * ^ ’ 


(61) 




which is the expression obtained on the ray treatment for total reflection 
at height Zj, plus contributions — iz from the total reflection and 4" l^c from 
the exponential tail. 

The conditions under which this result holds depend firstly on the possibility 
of obtaining an approximate solution in the form p~^e^J'**** in the region 
not near z = z^, and secondly on the solution in Bessel functions of order ± | 
near z = z^ being valid for | z — z^ | large enough to use the asymptotic 
expansions of the Bessel functions in order to join on to the asymptotic 
solutions of the form e*!"*. 

The first requirement demands that p"*d (p*)/d (A’z) < 1, or, since 
1/A;p = X/27C where X ia wave-length in the medium, 




( 62 ) 
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that is to say the proportional change in (4^ in 1/27C of a wave-length in the 
medium must be small compared to 1. The second demands that should 
not vary appreciably from a linear dependence on {z — for values of 
I z — I less than that at which the asymptotic expansions for the Bessel 
functions are used to join on to the asymptotic solutions p"* This 

requires that at z = 

M < riiar , ( 63 ) 

d (fa)’ U (fa)J 


if the effect of liigher derivatives of (z* are neglected, for the use of the asymptotic 
expansions of the Bessel functions requires that 

at the point where they are joined to the asymptotic solutions e** 1 and 


in order that the Bessel functions should still be a good approximation to the 


actual solution, it is necessary that the proportional charge in 
range of z should be small compared to 1, that is, 




k(z — 


h) 


Idu? ,, . 
d (kzf j d(kz)'^ ' 


if the inequality (53) is satisfied it is possible to find a value otz — z^ satisfying 
both these conditions. 

If A is the amplitude of the oscillation in the stationary wave in the region 
where p = 1, then from (50) it follows that the mean value of 2pL* over a 
period of the stationary wave is equal to A* ; when p is slowly varying, the 
mean over a period is approximately equal to the mean with respect to z, 
and the group velocity is approximately constant over a period. Thus in 
formula (26) for the mean equivalent path P', namely. 


-’‘h A’ V • 

the contribution from the range of z in which the solution (60) holds is 2 j (c/U) dz 

for this region ; the solution (60) does not hold for p* very small, or negative, 
but pL* is small in both these regions, so they give only small contributionB 
to the integral. Thus 

P' = 2 r (c/U) dz, 

approximately, in agreement with the formula of the ray treatment. 
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The method used in this section is clearly not applicable without modification 
when (ji* has two (or more) zeros ; a similar method would be applicable if 
the zero were widely separated so that the asymptotic solutions could be 
used between them, but not when the two 
zeros arc close together, when the second 
condition (53) would not be satisfied. 

This case of two zeros close together is of 
particular interest in connection with the 
transition from reflection from the upper (F) 
to reflection from the lower (E) of Appleton’s 
two reflecting regions. If we have a variation 
of such as shown in fig. 4 (the upper 
medium is taken as a sharp reflector for 
simplicity), and the minimum values of 
( 1 *, varies with the frequency, the variation in P and P', as the frequency 
passes through the critical frequency for which = 0, will depend 
essentially on transmission through the thin “ totally reflecting ” layer when 
is small and negative. This case is now under investigation. 


Pprftn ’t 

U’flcctni 


Fio. 4. 


§ 9. Oblique Incidence. General Formula for Equivalent Path. 

Whea the receiver and the transmitter are not on the same vertical, we have 
seen (§ 2) that the equivalent path is given by dtftjdk for plane waves at an 
angle of incidence such that 0^/dQ ^ 0 (the medium is assumed to be 
optically isotropic, see § 2). 

We can obtain a general expression for the equivalent path in a way similar 
to that used in § 4 for vertical incidence. 

We will take waves with L in the plane of incidence ; the equation of pro- 
pagation is then {cf. (7) ) 


^ = 0)L, 

and the phase difference <f> between upgoing wave at the transmitter and 
downcoming wave at the receiver, on the same horizontal plane and distant 
2 »q from the transmitter, is, by (17) 

A =2teo8ine + 2tan-i . 

^ ” LifeL cos 6J0 
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If small variations are made in k and 6, then the first order variation in L is 
given by the equation 

|i SL = - (( 1 * - sin* 0) SL - L 8[/fc* (tx - sin* 6)], 

<72* 

and following the same argument as in § 4 for the similar equation with 6 = 0, 
we find 

I L I- 8L - = r L* 8[i* (jx* - sin* 6)] dz. (54) 

i- oa oz lo 

Also the first order variation in ^ is 

8^ = 2:roS(*8‘“ «) +77x7 T* ^ ) 

[{kh cos 6)* + (BLJdz)% L \ dz dz / 

-L^S(*cos 6)]^. (55) 

As before, a = Zg is in a region in which (x = 1, and if A is the maximum 
magnitude of the stationary oscillation in that region, and 

we have 

(AL cos 0)* + (3L/32)® = A*A* cos® 0, (L 3L/32 )q = JAA* cos 0 sin 
and using this and (54) we find 

The condition 9^/86 = 0 then gives 

o ff*!'* j sec 0 sin A'~\ ■ q 
® gCOB6 = 2jJ —(fa — — i-Jsm0. (66) 

The value of the integral here depends on 0, and the value (or values) of 6 
satisfying (66) gives the angle of incidence of the mean plane wave of the 
group contributing to the total effect at the receiver, or in terms of rays, the 
angle of inddence of the ray from transmitter to receiver. The first t«rm in the 
bracket is of order of magnitude of the total path, while the second is of the 
order Xo/4'r, so that the second is negligible and we have approximately 

Xg = 2 tan 6 [ ^ <fa. (57) 

J*. A* 

If Zg = 0 (transmitter and receiver on same vertical), (66) gives 0 = 0, as has 
been assumed from symmetry considerations in $ 4. 
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Taking now a variation o{ ^ with k for 6 constant, and eliminating z, by 
f56) we find for the equivalent path 

U 

dk 


P' =» 80/34 = 2 r 


dz 


sin 


■ sec® 0. 


( 68 ) 


.4 cos 6 A® 34 4 

Again neglecting the second term, and introducing the group velocity (^. (25), 
this gives 

i-=2r-^ 

J^A'cosOU 


— dz, 

> XT ** * 


(69) 


the integral being evaluated for the function L for the angle of incidence given 
by (67). 

If cfU = 1/p, then from (66), (68) we find P' sin 0 s= 2z, ; that is, if we 
think of the reflection as being due to a perfect reflector in a non-refracting 
region, the heights of this reflector deduced from the equivalent path and by 
triangulation from the angle of incidence agree. This has already been 
deduced by Breit and Tuve* and by Appletonf from the ray treatment, for 
those oases to which this treatment applies ; the present result shows that 
it'is general if the dispersion formula is such that c/U = 1/p. 


§ 10. OlMque /newpence, p® slowly varying. 

The relation of (69) to the formula of the ray treatment becomes clearer 
when we consider a medium in which p* is “ slowly varying.” The solution 
of (7), and the conditions under which it is valid, are given by substituting 
p® — sin* 6 for p® in § 6 ; the solution is 

L = A (cos 0)* (p* — sin® 0)“* cos | * (l^* ~ (®®) 

where z^ is the height at which p® = sin® 6 (i.e., the height of the ” totally 
reflecting layer ” for the angle incidence 6) ; the coefficient has been chosen 
so that L = A in the region where p l. 

As p is slowly varying, wc replace L® in (57), (59) by the moan value of L® 
over a period, which, from (60), is ^A® cos 6/(p® — sin® 0)^ so that to this 
approximation 

F = 2 p p (c/U) d 2 /(p® - sin® 0)*. (61) 

J*, 

Now if <]; is the angle between the vertical and the tangent to the geometrical 
ray at any point (see fig. 6) 

p I sin (]; I = sin 6, p cos i|; = (p® — sin® 6)*, 

• G. Breit and M. A. Tuvo, ‘ Phys, Rev.,’ vol. 28, p. 664 ( 1026), (soo particularly p. 672). 

1 0. V. Appleton, ’ Proo. Phya. Soo., Lond,,’ vol. 41, p. 03 (1928), § 2 (h). 
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and if is an element of length of the ray, dz = d8 cob so (61) becomes 

F.-=|{c/U)* 

as in the ray treatment. 



Summary. 

The limitations of a ray treatment of reflection of electromagnetic waves 
by a stratified medium are discussed and it is shown that a wave treatment 
is essential for the interpretation of some of the phenomena of reflection from 
the Heaviside lay^. The object of this paper is to lay the foundations for 
such a treatment. 

General expressions for the optical and equivalent paths in terms of the 
solutions of equations of wave propagation are obtained both for normal and 
oblique incidence, and the exact expressions are obtained for the optical path 
for normal incidence on stratified media with certain specified simple variations 
of refractive index, and it is shown that for a totally reflecting medium (for 
which (i* < 0 for all sufiiciently large heights) the difference between the 
optical path deduced from a wave and from a ray treatment is not likely to be 
greater than a vacuum wave-length, although at the height at which p* as 0 
the conditions for application of a ray treatment are not satisfied. 

Approximate expressions for the optical and equivalent paths are obtained 
for any stratified totally reflecting medium in which p* varies sufficiently 
slowly. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to thank Professor E. V. Appleton for his 
interest and encouragement, and for much helpful discussion. 
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The Scattering of Light hy Turbid Media — Part 1 . 

By J, W. Ryde, Research Laboratories of the General Electric Co., Ltd., 

Wembley. 

(Communicated by R. H. Fowler, F.R.S. — Received February 20, 1931.) 

Inirodmhon, 

The investigation which follows was undertaken with the object of arriving 
at a theory of the scattering of light by dense turbid media, which would be 
applicable, in particular, to opal diffusing glasses. The theory is developed 
on fairly general lines and applies to a system composed of a largo number of 
similar spherical particles of a dielectric suspended in any medium, provided the 
relative refractive index is not far from unity. The expressions derived show 
how the total transmission and reflection of a sheet of a medium containing 
the particles depends on the following variables ; the refractive index of the 
medium, the size and number of the particles and their refractive index, the 
wave-length of the incident light and its distribution, that is whether it is 
diffuse or in the form of a parallel beam, the absorption coefficient of the 
medium in which the particles are suspended, and the thickness of the sheet. 

In Part I the general theory is developed, and in Part II numerical values of 
the necessary coefficients are computed. As a check on the theory, the size 
and number of the particles in a certain opal glass are deduced from photo- 
metric observations of its transmission and reflection. These calculated 
values are shown to be in agreement with those obtained by direct observation. 

(1) The Light ScaUerei by a Siifigle Particle. 

The late Lord Rayleigh*** has determined the intensity of the light scattered 
from a spherical particle of any diameter D, provided that the relative refrac- 
tive index of the particle and the surrounding medium is not far from unity. 
His results show that the intensity at a distance r from the particle in a direction 
making angles y, with the directions of incidence and vibration respectively 
may be expressed, as follows : — 

{1 - Bin* X COB* J,/,» (m), (1) 


* * Proo. Boy. Soo.,' A. vol. 90. p. 219 (1914), aod Soi. Papeta, yol. 0, p. 220. 
VOL. OXXXI. — A. 2 B 
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where 


a = 


X 



m =3 2 a cos ^ 
n == njno. 


( 2 ) 


in which % is the refractive index of the particle and n, that of the medium. 
Also r is supposed to be very great compared with the wave-length X and 
(n* — 1)D/2X is to be small. 

For incident light of unity intensity, the total quantity of light scattered 
(per unit time) by the particle was also shown by Rayleigh to be, in the 
above notation. 


e[| -f 2 a* - (1 - cos 4a) + (1 - 2){y + log 4a - C< (4a)}], 

ia which y is Euler’s constant, 


16 ’ 

and a is the cosine integral defined by 

Gi{x) = — f , du. 
J« « 


(3) 

(4) 


If the incident light is unpolarised, the intensity of the light scattered in 
any direction making an angle x with the direction from which the light is 
incident will be from ( 1 ). 

/(X) =* • J 3 / 2 * (»») 

hence, expressing the Bessel function in terms of circular functions, 

fix) — * 3 ^*^ 4* (x)» (5) 

where 

... » /, , 2 t fsinw — mcosMi}* 

4' (X) = I (I + co“*X) [ 1 . («) 

so that 4 ^ (w) 1 . 

The quantity of radiation scattered between the limits x X 3 

will thus be 
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where 

M == 1 + m® + (m® — 1) cos 2m — 2m sin 2m, 

and 

y = 2a 003 40. 

Integrating, we obtain. 


7tD*Y} 

8 




(1 — cos 4ap) / J 1 I 6 \ 

8a* V4i)» p* ' 


■h 


/ 1 _ 1 . £\ . / JL _ 

2a Up® 


l)(Y + log2j-Ot(2?))], 


( 8 ) 


where p = cos ^G. 

We shall require expressions for the quantities of light B' and F' which are 
scattered backwards and forwards respectively, that is, the amounts scattered 
in directions making angles from ^ to 0 and from to k with the direction 
of incidence. 

The total scattered light F' + B' will be obtained by putting 0 = 0, that 
is p = 1, in (8) which then reduces to (3). 

In order to obtain F', the quantity scattered forwards, we must put 0 = Jtt 
that is, p = l/\/2* We then find. 


F - B [j + - fi|^ - |i(l - eo. 2 Vl^x) 




Subtracting from (3) we obtain B', the quantity scattered backwards, 

B- = B[l - ^ + “^ + ^0. - A».2 V2. 

- - 2) {log V2 + Ci (2 V2a) - Ci (4a)}] . (10) 


When a is very much less than unity, we find on expansion, neglecting powers 
of a above the fourth, 

F = B' = UEa*. (11) 

On the other hand, if a is very large we obtain 

F = 2B«® (12) 

B' = (l-21ogV2)E. (18) 

Now eonsider a plane passing through the particle, which is illuminated 
by light falling equally from all directions on one side of the plane. Wc shall 

2 H 2 
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next require the quantities of light B and F which will be scattered by the 
particle in directions respectively behind and in front of the plane, when the 
intensity of the incident diffuse light is unity and there are random phase 
relationships between the energy coming from different directions. 

Let 6 be the angle which an incident ray makes with the normal to the 
plane. Then taking polar co-ordinates d, y with the particle as origin, y 
being measured in the plane, the amount of radiation received by the particle 
from directions between 0 and 6 + and between y and y + dy will be 
sin 6 . dO . dy. Now if ^ be the angle which an emergent ray of scattered 
light makes with the normal to the plane, the corresponding amount of radiation 
scattered backwards will be 

‘2r* sin 0 d0 . dy f* dp f sin p ./ (x) dy, 

Jo Jo 

where /(x) is the intensity of the scattered light at a distance r from the particle, 
in a direction making an angle x with the incident ray. 

The total quantity of radiation £ which will be scattered backwards when 
the particle is illuminated equally from all directions making angles between 
0 and Jtc with the normal, will thus be 

B = 2/"* [ dO f dp I sin 6 sin P . / (x) dy, (14) 

Jo Jo Jo 


where/ (x) is given by (5) and % itself is a function of y, p and 0 whose form is 
given by 

cos X = cos 6 cos p + sin 6 sin p cos y. (15) 


Ezpanding/(x) in powers of m we find 
2»y(X) = Eri)a*Ho+ S (16) 

I- — 1 J 

(18) 


in which 


, (-!)“+! 

" (2n-l-l)!(n + l)(n + 2)’ 


and E is given by (4). 
Hence from (14) 


B = E (19) 
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which may be reduced to the more compact form 

B = E S {K„.i - iK, + (20) 

nwml 

where 

= f (iQ f c2p Tam O'siu p{l + coa 0 cos p + sia 0 SLU pcosY}'*dY- (^ 1 ) 

Jo Jo Jo 


Integrating, we find Kq = 2 and 

K fn-l ^ f 2«+l 

,5o r ?0 rl (n-2?-f)!{(r + l)(r + 3)...(r + 2j + l)}*’ 


which reduces to 

_2*‘"+i’ 2 /2» + l\ 

n + 1 « + l\ w /' 

(23) 

Again since 



F = 

2r® f dfi f * dp [ sin 6 . sin p ./ (x) . dy, 

(24) 


J)ir Jo Jo 


we find that (20) will give F instead of B if K„ is replaced by 



2 /2n + l\ 

n + 1 \ / 

(26) 

Similarly, since 

B' = 2Tcr* £ sin x • / (x) • 

(26) 


F=27W«rsinx./(x).dx, 

(27) 


series for B' and W may be obtained by replacing K„ by 

(28) 

n + i 
and 

2»+i/(n + 1) (29) 

respectively. 

It will bo seen that since the stun of the coefficients (23) and (25) is equal to 
that of (28) and (29) we have 

F + B = F + B'. (30) 

That this must be so is obvious, since if unit quantity of either diffuse or 
oollimated radiation falls on a spherical particle, the total amount scattered 
will be the same in each case. 

If the diameter of the particle is very small compared with the wave-lei^h, 
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80 that powers of a above the fourth may be neglected, we find that B £= B'. 
The reason is that in this case (6) reduces to 

/(/.)-= ^a + cas*x), (31) 

so that / (x) =/ — Z) J hence F' — B' and F = B. It then follows from 

(30) that B will be equal to B'. 

Values of B'/E, B/E, etc., have been computed from the above expressions, 
fox various values of a and will be given in Part II, These values apply only 
to dielectric spheres when the relative refractive index of the particles and 
medium is not far from unity. The developments in the sections with follow 
are, however, in no way restricted to the particular vahics of the four scattering 
coefficients derived in this section. 


(2) The TransmisHton and Reflection of a Layer containing a Large Number of 

Partides. 

Suppose that a parallel beam of light of unit intensity falls normally upon 
a layer of scattering material of thickness X, composed of N similar particles 
per unit volume, suspended in some medium. We shall assume for the moment 
that they are suspended in air, or that the medium extends indefinitely in all 
directions, so that reflection does not occur at the boundaries of the layer. 

The intensity of the parallel beam passing through a plane parallel to the 
front surface of the layer and at a distance x below it, will be some fraction 
I,, owing to loss by scattering and absorption. Let the combined absorption 
coefficient of the particles and medium be p. ; that of the particles alone will 
be N times the absorption per particle. 

The light scattered from the parallel beam will travel in all directions and 
will be continually redifEused. Let t be the diffuse flux passing through the 
plane in the forward direction and < be that travelling through it in the back- 
ward direction towards the surface of incidence. Then we have. 


dtjdx = NF'I, - p« - NBi + NB« (32) 

- ds/dx = NB'I, - p« - NBs + NB« (38) 

for the diffuse flux and 

- dljdx = [p 4- N (F' -1- B')] I. (34) 

for the parallel beam. It follows that 

= where j' = p + N (F + B'). (86) 
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The effect of iaterference between the primary wave and that part of the 
light scattered directly forwards, is here neglected. When the particles are 
small, this will mainly produce a change in the phase of the primary wave. 
If, however, the particles are of largo diameter and of high relative refractive 
index, the effect on f may become considerable, as was shown to be the case 
with sulphur particles in water by Raman and Ray.* Even in this case, 
however, it is easily seen that the effect on the total transmission and reflection 
will be very small. 

We now obtain from (32) and (33) 

- {Nr (NR f jx f 7') 4- (36) 

^ = K^s - {NB' (NB f fjL - f) + NaF'B} (37) 

in which 

K ^ V{i{ii + 2NB). (38) 

The solution may bo shown to be of the form 

t = gki e** + hka - Q e”*'* 

.« — hki e'‘* -f- ffk^ — P 



where g — I — 1 a/K, A = 1 4- Also, remembering (30) 

Q = {2iiF + N(B+F)(F fB')}/{2jiF f-N(F4-B')») (40) 

and 

P = N (B - B') (F + B')/{2{iP + N (F + B')»}. (41) 

If T is the fraction transmitted, including both the diffuse light and the 
residue I' of the parallel beam, and R' is the fraction reflected, the boundary 
conditions are, for 

aj -- 0, f = 0 and s ~ R', 

and for 

X = X, t — T' — IX and s -= 0. 

We then find 

'P' — ~f* P ^ NB sinh KX .q i /42\ 

({1 + NB) sinh KX + K cosh KX * ' ' 

and 

R' = Pe-«'^K-f QNB sinhKX p , , 

((X 4- NB) sinh KX + K cosh KX ’ ' ^ 

also 

r = e' = e-*'*. (44) 


• • Proo. Boy. Soo.,’ A, voL 100, p. 102 (1822). 
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As the thickness increases indefinitely, (43) tends to the limiting value 



QNB 

JJL 4- NB + K 


-P. 


( 46 ) 


The above expressions for P and Q are somewhat complicated but they reduce 
to much simpler forms when the coefiicient of absorption is small compared 
with that of the scattering. This is almost alwajrs the case with opal glasses, 
for example. Thus if (x is small compared with N(F' + B') we have. 


remembering (30), 
Similarly, 
so that. 


Q - (F' + B)/(F + B). 
P = (B - B')/(F + B), 


(46) 

(47) 


P = Q - 1. 


(48) 


If (X is not only small compared with the scattering coefficient N (F' + B*) 
but is absolutely negligible, the expressions for T' and R' reduce to the simple 
forms 


(F + B)-r(B-B-) 
■■ (F' -I- B') (1 + NBX) 


(3) The Transmission and Reflection CoeflicierUs when the Incident Light 

is Diffuse, 

if, instead of being a parallel beam, the incident light is diffuse, (42) and (43) 
reduce to much simpler expressions, for now B must be substituted for 
B' and F for F*. We then find from (40) and (41) that Q = 1 and P — 0. 
Hence if T and B are respectively the fractions transmitted and reflected in 
the case of diffuse incident light, we obtain 


and 


(|x + NB) sinh KX + K cosh KX’ 
NB 

(fx + BN) + KcothKX’ 

I _ g-n-Udf+BHX^ 


(50) 

(61) 

(62) 


where 1 is the fraction of the incident light which emerges without having 
been scattered. It is to be remembered that T is the total fraction transmitted 
including I. 
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Equivalent forms of these three expressions have been derived previously 
by A. Schuster,* who first introduced the conception of the two diffuse fluxes 
s and t, travelling in opposite directions, and abo by Ghannon, Renwick and 
Storrf and L. Silberstein4 In each case, however, the scattering coefficients 
B and F were left as constants to be determined by observation. 

Schuster considered the case when the diameter of the particles is very 
small compared with the wave-length, so that B = F. He supposed also 
that the particles themselves emitted light. For no emission, his expressions 
reduce to (60) and (61). The more general case when the incident light is a 
parallel beam was not considered. 

Silberstein treated the case of a collimated incident beam, but he did not 
allow for the fact that the amounts scattered in the forward and backward 
directions are different for the diffuse flux and for the collimated light. Since 
he used the same constants for both, that is he took B' = B and F' = F, his 
expressions are equivalent to (50) and (61), which apply only to diffuse incident 
light. Also in the case of very small particles they reduce to Schuster's 
equations for no emission.§ 

Lot Tj, Rj be the values of T and R for unit thickness and T 2 , R 2 the values 
for double this thickness. Then, considering two layers placed in contact, 
it is easily seen that 

T2 = Ti* S Ri«" = Tj7(1-R,*) 

Simihrly. 

fla = Bi(l + T3) 

The expressions (50) and (61) may be shown to obey these relations and, in 
fact, may be derived from them by finite difference methods, as was done by 
Channon, Renwick and Storr (toe. cit.). In applying their results to opal glasses 
and in calculating Schuster’s absorption and scattering coefficients, they did 
not, however, take into account the effects of refiection at the glass-air inter- 
faces. || We shall see later that, in the case of opal glasses, the effective reflec- 
tion coefficient of the inside surfaces of a sheet of glass is as high as 0-4 for 
the internal diffuse light. On account of this the observed transmission and 

* ‘ Astrophys. J.,* vol. 21, p. 1 (1906). 

t ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo,,’ A, voL 94, p. 222 (1918). 

t ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 4, p. 1291 (1927). 

{ In spite of his assertion to the contrary, the expression (12) on p. 1295 of his paper 
may, for small partioloB, readily be shown to be equal to that of Schuster quoted in the 
footnote to the same page. 

[| It is true that when dealing with a pile of plates they introduced oil between them, 
but this does not eliminate the internal rofleotion at the two outside surfaces of the pile. 
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reflection t and p, for a layer of a medium whose refractive index differs from 
that of air, will not be the same as T and K, which only refer to the case when r, 
is zero. As will appear later, this difference is often considerable. It follows 
that their results, wliich are equivalent to (60) and (51), apply only to particles 
suspended in air and not to opal glasses or to other diffusing media. 

In the following section we shall develop equations relating the observed 
values of the transmission and reflection, which include the effects of the 
boundary reflections, to the expressions already obtained. Before leaving 
the present case we shall, however, derive a few further relations which will 
bo of use later. Eliminating KX from (50) and (61) we obtain the following 
interesting relation connecting T and R, which is valid for any thickness, 

T® = (1 - R)« - 2R [ji/NB. (54) 

From equations (42) and (43), which apply when the incident light is a parallel 
beam, it will be seen that, when the thickness is sufficiently great for V to 
be negligible, that is when practically none of the incident beam is transmitted 
unscattcrod 

T ^ QT (66) 

and 

R' - QR - P (56) 

where P and Q arc given by (40) and (41). 

When, in addition, the absorption coefficient is small compared with the 
scattering coefficient, as in all opal glasses, we may use the simple expressions 
for P and Q given by (46) and (47). We now Lave Q = P + 1 and it follows 
that, under the above conditions, the following simple relation holds between 
the transmission and reflection for parallel and diffuse incident light 

T7T =- (1 - R')/(l - R) = Q = (F + B)/(F + B). (57) 

(4) The Effects of the Boundary Reflections, 

Up to the present we have considered the medium containing the layer 
of scattering particles to extend indefinitely in all directions. If, however, 
it is of finite dimensions and it is placed in some other medium, generally air, 
having a lower refractive index, the effects of reflection at the boundaries 
may, as mentioned above, be considerable. We shall suppose that the medium 
containing the particles is in the form of a sheet with parallel sides, and also 
that the particles are uniformly distributed throughout the whole of the sheet. 
Let the coefficients of reflection for incident parallel and diffuse light falling 
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on the outside surface of the sheet be Tq and respectively, also let the coeffi- 
cient for scattered light falling on the inside surfaces be If the particles 
were absent, no light could strike the surface internally at a sufficient angle 
to be totally reflected ; but since the particles re-dilluse the light inside the 
sheet, an appreciable fraction of it will undergo total reflection. It follows 
that will be greater than r^. Wo shall consider the actual values of these 
coeflicients in the next section. 

If the incident light is a parallel beam falling normally on the surface of the 
sheet, let the values of its transmission and reflection including the effects 
of the boundary reflections bo t' and p' respectively. These are thus the 
quantities which are actually observed by photometric measurements. 
Similarly let t and p bo the corresponding values for diffuse incident light. 
Taking into accoimt all the successive internal multiple reflections, it may 
readily be shown that for parallel incident light 


and 

' W 1 , T' (1 — r.R) rjR'T 

(58) 


- 1/1 wi , R'(l — r,R) + r,T'T 

P »’o+(l ’'oXl «* 2 ) (1 _ ,.jR )2 _ ' 

(69) 

provided that T' is small compared with unity. With the same restriction, 
we can obtain the corresponding expressions for diffuse incident light by 
substituting T for T', R for R', and rj for so that 

and 

(1-r,) (l-r^lT 
(l_rjjR)*_fa*T« 

(60) 


. /, ->/, ,R(l-rsR) + r,T* 

p-,. + (l r.)(l 

(61) 

The relation corresponding to (54) may be shown to be as follows 


where 

. *«-2i(p-r,){H-n/NB) + (p-r,)* 

l-2rj(H-p/NB) + ra» 

fc = l_rj_r8(l-p). 

(62) 

(63) 


Kemembering (67), we derive the following important relation between the 
values of the transmission and reflection for parallel and diffuse incident light, 
which holds provided the absorption coefficient \i is small compared with the 
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scattering coefficient N(F + B) and that V is very small compared with 

unity, 

i = = + (M) 

T 1 — p 1 — 

and Q is given by (46). 

Wc filiall finally consider the general case for parallel incident light, when 
can no longer be neglected. If t,,' and t/ are the fractions of the incident 
light which are transmitted as a parallel beam and as diffuse light respectively, 


wo find 


(66) 

where 

v = (i-fo)*i7(i-»-o*n 

(66) 


V = (1 - fo) - ^0*1'*) 

(67) 

in which 

,(T' -!')(! -r,R) + r.Tl'T 

<"-(1 rg) (1 _ 

(68) 


.R'(l-r,R) + r,(T'-r)T 

— (1 :: ;rRT-r^ • 

(69) 


Similarly, if the fractions reflected as parallel and diffuse light are pp and 
respectively, 

p' - p,' p;, (70) 

where 

p; = ro + (1 - »-o)* rV(l - r„«r») (71) 

and 

p; - (1 - ^•o) {V + - Vr*). (72) 

When either X or N is small, so that the fraction of the incident light which is 
transmitted without being scattered is fairly large, the internally scattered 
light will no longer be uniformly diffuse, so that the values of the constants 
will change somewhat. Tliis will affect but not As soon as this effect 
becomes appreciable, however, will have become relatively unimportant 
compared with Xp\ so that the value of their sum x' will remain sensibly correct 
and approaches t/, as it should do, in the limiting case when X or N becomes 
zero. A similar argument applies to p\ In other words, as soon as the effect 
of the change in the constants on v and w becomes appreciable, the terms 
through which they enter into t' and p' become negligible. 

( 6 ) The Boundary Befiection Coefficients^ 

In order to complete the solution of the general problem, it now only rema i n s 
to show how the boundary reflection coefficients may be determined. The 
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coefficient r^ for parallel light falling normally on the front surface of the 
sheet, will be given by the simple Fresnel formula. 


ta — 



(73) 


where n is the refractive index of the medium containing the particles relative 
to the surrounding medium, generally air. 

The corresponding coefficient r^, for diffuse incident light, will be 

I sin 0 . cos 0 . /(O, n) . rid 

= -ft. (74) 

J sin 0 . cos 0 . rfO 

in which /(O, n) ia the general Fresnel expression. 


/(e. ») = i 


sin* (0 — 
sin* (6 + 


where ra sin ^ = sin 0. 


tan*(0 — ^)' 

tan*(e + ii).r 


The integration has already been performed by Walsh.* The result is 


'i = i + 


(n-l)(3n + l) 
6(n+l)* " 



2n* (»* + — 1) 

(n«+l)(n*-l) 



8n«(n* + l ) 

(»* + 1) (n* — 1)* 



(76) 


From these expressions, values of and have been computed for various 
values of n from 1-0 up to 1*9. These will be given in Part II. 

When we come to r,, the reflection coefficient for the scattered light falling 
on the inside surfaces, wo cannot obtain this by integrating (74) over the range 
for which total reflection does not take place and then adding the totally 
reflected fraction. This is because the total reflection occurs at the large angles 
of incidence and it follows that any slight deviation of the diffuse light from 
perfect uniformity at these angles will have a considerable effect on the value 
of r 2 . This coefficient must, therefore, be determined experimentally. Its 
value will vary somewhat with the thickness of the sheet and with its opacity. 
It appears, however, that the change is only appreciable when I' is large and 
then, as shown at the end of the last section, its effect is unimportant. 
One method of determining this coefficient is as follows. 

Let Pj be the value of p when the rear surface of the sheet is backed by an 


* “ Dept. Soi. Ind. Rea. Ulumination Research Tech. Pap.," 2, p. 10 (1026). 
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absorbing material in contact with it, so that the light reaching it is not reflected 
back to the particles. It may then be shown that is given by (61), in which 
T has been put equal to zero. Now it is easily seen from (60) and (61) that if 
T = R then t = p — It follows that if t, p and pt are measured, for a 
thickness such that t = p — then 


2 

*"2 


= 1 + T 


(Rt-ZU...- 

(l-fi)(p-p»)’ 


(76) 


so that r, may bo found. A similar expression, which however involves Q, 
may be found if the incident light is parallel. 

This completes the general theory. We are now in a position to calculate 
the effects of all the variables upon the transmission, reflection, and thence 
the absorption, of diffusing media of the type considered. 


The Scattering of Light hy Turbid Media. — Part IL 

By J. W. Rydb and B. S. Cooper, Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company, Ltd., Wembley. 

(Communicated by R. H. Powler, F.R.S. — ^Received February 20, 1931.) 

Introduction. 

In Fart i it was shown how the values of the transmission and reflection of 
a sheet of a medium containing particles in suspension can be calculated. First 
the amounts of light scattered in the forward and backward directions from a 
single particle were determined ; from these results the transmission T and 
reflection R for diffuse incident light wore found for a layer of the diffusing 
medium, when the effects of boundary reflections are negligible. At this stage, 
the expressions developed apply to a mist or fog consisting of particles sus- 
pended in air. Finally it was shown how, if the particles are suspended 
in some other medium, having a different refractive index from that of air, 
the transmission and reflection t and p can be expressed in terms of T and R 
and the surface reflection coefficients. The more general expressions, for the 
case when the incident light is a parallel beam, were also developed. 

We shall now show how the absorption coefficient p. can be determined from 
photometric observations. As a check on the theory, we shall deduce the 
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diameter D of the particles and the number N present per unit volume and 
compare these calculated values with those found by direct observation. 
Finally, the necessary modiheations of the theory will be made to cover the 
case when the diffusing medium is in the form of a spherical shell. 

First of all it will be necessary to determine numerical values of the coefficients 
introduced in Part 1. 

(1) Computation of the Coeffdemte F, B, F' ani B', and the Reflection 

Goeffidenls fg and r j. 

From the closed expressions (3) and (19) given in Part I, values of (F'+B')/E 
and B'/B were computed* for values of a up to 12-4. These are given in 
Table I. 

The coefficient B/E can be determined from the series (20), but the following, 
which is rather more convenient for numerical computation, may be derived 
from (23) and (28). 

ll»-i + iH, - (77) 

ttfllAFA 

From this, B/E may be derived immediately, since we have already found 
B'/E from the closed expression (10). Then since we have shown that, 

F + B = F + B' 

the value of F/E is also determined. Table II gives the values of B/E and the 
important ratios 

(F+B)/(F + B) and (F + B)/B = /(a). (79) 

The first of these is the form (46), to which the exact expression for Q reduces, 
under tlio conditions generally realised in opal glasses. The second ratio, 
which we shall call / (a), can be deduced from experimental data and the table 
thus allows the corresponding value of a to be derived. This in turn, as we 
shall see later, leads to a determination of the diameter of the particles. 

Table 11 could not be extended to such high values of a as the last, because 
the series then become unmanageable. It will be found, however, to cover a 
sufficiently large range for most purposes. 

The coefficients F'/E and F/E are not very often needed, but whenever they 
are required, they may readily be derived from those tabulated, 

* ValueB of Ct (a;) are given by Glaisher, * Phil. Trans.,' vol. 160, p. 367 (1870). They 
have been oonsiderably extended in the ' Report of the British Aasooiation,' p. 248 (1027). 
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Table I. 



r - fB ' 

B ' 



B ' 


F '+ B ' 

B ' 

1 

F ' fB ' 

1 B ' 

cu 

E • 

E* 

a . 

e ""* 

e * 

a . 


E - 

1 a . 

1 

E • 

i 

1' 

0 

0 

lo 

3-2 

16-88 

0-341 

6-4 

76-84 

0-368 

i_ .. 

9-0 

178-4 

0-206 

0-2 

0-00187 

0 00093 

3-4 

10-42 

0-421 

6-6 

81-90 

0 354 

9-8 

186-1 

0-316 

04 

0-0286 

0-0138 

3-0 

22-09 

0-443 

6-8 

87-28 

0-317 

10-0 

194-0 

0*326 

0-6 

0-133 

0 0612 

3-8 

24-88 

0-412 

7-0 

92-72 

0-271 

10-2 

202-0 

0-325 

0-8 

0-870 

O-lOl 

40 

27-84 

0-364 

7-2 

98-31 

0-230 

10-4 

210-2 

0-321 

10 

0-813 

0-313 

4 2 

30 99 

0-298 

7-4 

104-1 

0-236 

10-6 

218-6 

0*317 

1*2 

1-437 

0-476 ! 

4-4 

34-30 

0-268 

7-6 

110-0 

0-263 

10*8 

227-1 

0-316 

1-4 

2-246 

0-006 

4-6 

37-80 

0-265 

7-8 

116-2 

0-311 

ll-O 

236-8 

0-319 

1-6 

3-201 

0-656 

4-8 

41-60 

0-270 

8-0 

122-6 

0-366 

11-2 

244-7 

0-316 

1-8 

4*286 

0*605 

5 0 

46-40 

0-203 

8-2 

128*0 

0-380 

11*4 

263-7 

0*310 

2-0 

6-400 

0-471 

6-2 

40-45 

0-297 

8-4 

136-6 

0-372 

11-6 

262-8 

0-200 

2-2 

6-872 

0*300 

0-4 

53-57 

0-205 

8*6 

142-2 

0-337 

11-8 

272-1 

0*276 

2-4 1 

8-441 

0-171 

6-6 

67-87 

0-301 

8*8 

140-1 

0*207 

12-0 

281-6 

0-274 

2-6 110-23 

0-111 

6-8 

62-34 

0-308 

0-0 

166-2 

0*267 

12-2 

201-2 

0-287 

2*8 

12-26 

0-140 

6-0 

66-00 

0-330 

6-2 

163-4 

0-259 

12-4 

301-1 

0-311 

3-0 

14-40 

0-233 

1 

6-2 

71-84 

0-367 

0*4 

170-8 

0-271 

CD 

00 

0-3060 

1 


Table II. 


a . 

B 

E * 

r B 
F + B ’ 

/( a ). 


B 

B 

F + B * 

/(«)• 

0 

0 

1-000 

2-00 

4-0 

3-043 

1*120 

7*06 

0*6 

0-0321 

1-007 

2-09 

4-6 

4-621 

1*120 

7*81 

1-0 

0*356 

1-053 

2-28 

6-0 

6-364 

1*111 

8*40 

1*6 

0*964 

1*119 

2-81 

5*6 

6*16 

1*106 

9-08 

2-0 

1-466 

1-181 

3*76 

0-0 

7-00 

1*100 

9*67 

2*6 

1*961 

1-196 

4-77 

6*6 

7*86 

1-096 

10*1 

3-0 

2*677 

1*160 

6-41 

7-0 

8*71 

1-091 

10*6 

3*6 

3*381 

1*142 

6-13 

1 

7-6 

0-62 

1-087 

11*1 


The exteriial surface reflection coefficients rg and rj, for parallel and diffuse 
incident light respectively, were computed from the expressions (73) and (75) 
and are given in Table III, for values of ng from unity up to 1 -9. 


Table III. — ^Values of fg and fj. 


« o * 

*^0- 


n .. 

ro - 


1-00 

0-0000 

0-000 

1-46 

0-033 

0-086 

1*10 

0-0023 

0-026 

1-60 

0*040 

0-002 

1*16 

0-0040 

0 035 

1*66 

0*047 

0-100 

1-20 

0*0083 

0-046 

1-60 

0*063 

0*107 

1-26 

0-012 

0-063 

1-66 

0-060 

0*114 

1*30 

0*017 

0-061 

1*70 

0-067 

0-121 

1*36 

0-022 

0-069 

1-80 

0*082 

0*134 

1-40 

1 

0-028 

1 

0*077 

1*00 

0*006 

0-146 
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As regards the value of r g, the internal surface reflection coefiicient for the 
scattered light, the methods described in section (5) of Part 1 show that, in 
the case of opal glasses, its value is not far from 0-4. It has been found that 
deviations from this value, between the limits 0*35 and 0-45, make com- 
paratively little difference in the final results. In what follows, we shall 
always take the value as 0*4 for opal glasses whose refractive index is in the 
neighbourhood of 1 * 5. A direct measurement of this coefficient, not depending 
on the expressions developed here, has been made recently by J. S. Preston,* 
at the National Physical Laboratory, who finds values sensibly the same 
as that given here. 


(2) Methods of Determining the Particle Size and Number from Observations 
on Transmission and Reflection. 

It will be remembered that, if the incident light is diffuse, t and p are the 
observed values of the total transmission and reflection, while T and R are 
the values that would be obtained in the absence of boimdary reflections. In 
order to eliminate the effects of these reflections from the observed values, 
we shall need T and K in terms of t and p. From (60) and (61) it may be 
shown that, if 

* = r,(l-p) 

then 


nn. (1 - fi) (1 - r,) T 

(80) 

^ (p ~ ^l) — 

(81) 


The substitution of these expressions in (54) gives 


where 


z 


, A; (p - r.) - r,T« 


z = 2NB/ji. 

Then from (61) it follows that 


(82) 

(83) 


H = 


1 


xVi+» 


coth 


-1 . 


(1 -R)z-2R 1 
2R ^1 z } 


(84) 


where X is the thickness of the sheet. Thus the combined absorption coefficient 


* “ The ]^pectiM of Diffusing Olaasee with spedal Beferenoe to suifeoe Efibote.” 
To be published shortly in the ‘ Pnoeedings of the IntemationAl OomniMsion on Dlnmi- 


▼OL. OXXXI.— A. 
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(A and the product NB are determined. If is quite negligible, (82) cannot be 
used to determine NB ; in this case, however, we have the simple relation 

NB = (1 - T)/TX. ( 86 ) 

In order to find N and B separately, one further observation is needed. 
It will now be shown, that an observation of t,', the fraction of an incident 
parallel beam which is transmitted unscattered through a sheet of the diffusing 
material, will suffice for this purpose. 

From ( 66 ) and (44) we have 



where, remembering (30) 

= ^t + N(F^-B). (87) 

A very simple method of determining t/ and therefore 9 ', will be described in 
the next section ; q' may therefore be considered as known. 

In the case of opal glasses, the total scattering coefficient N (F -|- B) is of 
the order of some hundred times the absorption coefficient (i. We can 
therefore write with sufficient accuracy 

j'/NB = (F + B)/B=/(a). (88) 

From f{(x) the corresponding values of a and B/E are then found by means 
of Table II. The diameter D of the particles then follows immediately, since 
from ( 2 ) 

D = aX/wng, (89) 

where X is the wave-length of the incident light and n, the refractive index of 
the medium containing the particles. If the refractive index % of the particles 
is known, we then find v] from ( 2 ) and E from (4). Finally, knowing B/£ 
and NB, the number N of particles per unit volume is determined. 

If the absorption coefficient is not small compared with the total scattering 
coefficient, then we must use, in place of ( 88 ), 

NB./‘(a) = 3'- (i. (90) 

If, instead of t and p, the values observed are t' and p', which are the corre- 
sponding values when the incident light is parallel, we must proceed as follows. 
An equation of the form of (82) will, as may be seen from (64), contain Q, 
whose value at this stage is unknown. We therefore rely on the fact that the 
difference produced by changing from diffuse to parallel light is not large. 
This can easily be seen to be the case from (64). It follows that by treating 
the observations as if they had been made with diffuse light we can get approxi- 
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mate values of [l and NB and thence of a. Now we have shown in (64) that 
if [I is small compared with N(F + B), then, provided I' is small, 


T 





+ (1 — /-j) 


F + Bl 

f + bT 


(91) 


A glance at Table II will show that (F' + B)/(F + B) varies comparatively 
slowly with a. So that, from the approximate value of a, we obtain values of 
T and p from (91) which will differ but slightly from the values that would have 
been found if diffuse incident light had been used initially. When substituted 
in (82) they lead to a much more accurate value of z and thence of a. If this 
new value differs considerably from the first approximate value found, the 
process may be repeated ; it will, however, seldom be found necessary to do 
this. Once a sufficiently accurate value of a has been determined, N and D 
then follow as before. 

In the case when the particles are not uniform in size, we see that if we divide 
tltem into m classes, such that the ith class contains a number N| of particles, 
whose diameter can be considered constant, there will be equivalent values of 
N(F + B) ftnd NB, for the mixture, given by 

N(F + B) = SN,(F + B)„ (92) 


NB-=SN,B,. (93) 

These will lead to corresponding equivalent values of N and D, such that a 
medium containing N particles of diameter D would have the same trans- 
mission and reflection as the one considered. It will be seen that it is these 
equivalent values which will be found, if N and D are derived from photometric 
observations of media containing particles of non-uniform size. It follows 
that the theory may still be applied to media containing particles of xnized 
sizes, provided that the equivalent values of N and D are used. 


(3) The Experimental Determination of rf. 

Let the medium containing the particles he held at some distance from a 
small bright source of light, rendered approximately monochromatic by means 
of a filter. The distance must be sufficiently great for the brightness of the 
surrounding field, due to the transmitted scattered light, to be negligible 
compared with that of the source as seen through the sheet. Then it will be 
seen that the ratio of the brightness of the source thus viewed, to its actual 

2 1 2 
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brightness will equal t,', which is the fraction of an incident parallel beam 
which would be transmitted unscattered. It follows that by choosing a 
thickness such that the brightness of the source is reduced to a convenient 
value, Tp' may be determined by comparing this brightness, as seen through 
the medium, with that seen through a calibrated neutral wedge. With a series 
of filters, Xp and thence q* may readily be obtained as functions of the 
wave-length. 

(4) Comfarism of the Theory vnth Observation on Opal Glasses. 

Opal diffusing glasses are generally made by introducing cryolite, AIF 3 . 3NaF^ 
into the batch mixture. Their diffusing properties have been shown* to be 
due to the separation, on cooling, of large numbers of spherical particles 
composed of calcium and sodium fluorides. The relative refractive index of 
the particles is only about 1 - 1 , and their average diameter may vary, in different 
glasses, from below 0-26 X 10“* cm. up to about 1-0 X 10“* cm. In some 
glasses the particles are very nearly all of the same size, but in others a con- 
siderable range of size may be present. The number of particles per cubic 
centimetre varies from about 10 ^ up to 10 ^^ according to the type of glass. 
Some opal glasses are occasionally made in other ways, for example, by the 
introduction of phosphates. The separated material in these also, is generally 
n the form of spherical particles. 

We shall first apply the theory to a cryolite glass in which the particles were 
known to be fairly uniform in size. Fig, 1 shows a series of measurements of 
X* and p' made on this glass, using parallel incident light. The observations 
were made several years ago by A. S. Hadford in the Photometry Depart- 
ment of tliese Laboratories. His results are shown by the circles and they 
are plotted against corresponding values of the thickness. Unfiltered light 
from a gas-filled lamp was used, but since, however, t' and p' vary compara- 
tively slowly with X, we may take as an effective wave-length the peak of the 
curve corresponding to the product of the energy distribution of the source 
and the sensitivity curve of the eye. This comes out to be 5-7 X lO"* cm. 
The refractive index of the glass was found to be 1-51 so that, interpolating 
the values given in Table III, we find r® = 0-04 and = 0-093. Also, as 
discussed previously, = 0-4. The value of jf', determined for the above 
wave-length, was found to be 195. 


* J. W. Ryde and D. Yates, * Trans. Soo. Glass, Tech.,* vol, 10, p. 274 (1926). 
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Applying the method of succeHsive approximations described in section (2), 
we find as the final values, (a — 0-6, NB = 35 and a = 3- 13. By means of 
the six expressions (50), (51), (60), (61), (46) and (64), we may now calculate 
values of and p' for different thicknesses. The results are shown by the 
curves drawn in the figure. It will be seen that the one set of constants pi, 
NB and a well represents the experimental data for both t' and p'.* Now since 
Uq and X are known, we find from (89) that D ~ 3*76 x 10"* cm. 

An X-ray examination of the glass showed that the composition of the 
particles was about 40 per cent. Calf,, and 60 per cent. NaF. The refractive 
indices of these compounds are 1'43 and 1*33 respectively. There is some 
evidence that the compounds exist in the particles as mixed crystals, and not 
separately. An ambiguity thus arises in the exact value of t] to be used. It 
will be remembered that from (2) 


^ V-|-2n„*/ 


(94) 


where tij is the refractive index of the particles and that of the meilint n- 
The effective value is, however, almost certain to lie between the value obtained 
by substituting 

n, = 0-4 (1-43) + 0-6 (1-33), ( 95 ) 


* If diffoN light had been used, only the two conatants pi and NB would be neoeauiy, 
iwovided thAt F ia aiualL 
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in tlie eiqnession for which leads to v) = 0*031, and the value i] = 0*036 
obtained from 

7] = 0*4i(jj + 0*6i]j, (96) 

where the first n] on the right-hand side refers to CaVg the second to NaF. 
Corresponding to these two values we find from (4) two values of E. From 
Table II we find that B/E corresponding to the above value of a is 2*9, so 
that already knowing NB we arrive at two limiting values of N. On the 
assumption (96) we get N » 1*1 x 10** per cubic centimetre and according 
to (96), N = 9*4 X 10** per cubic centimetre. The difference is thus un- 
important. 

The above calculated values of D and N may now be compared with the 
results of a direct approximate determination of these quantities by a micro- 
scopical examination of the glass. The value of D was estimated firom 
measurements on photomicrographs of extremely thin sections of the glass. 
Then by direct counts on the photographs, knowing the magnification and the 
effective depth of focus of the instrument, the number of particles per cubic 
centimetre was derived. The values obtained in this way are compared with 
the calculated values in the following table. 


Table IV. — Calculated and Observed Values of N and D. 



By theory from observations 
on r* and p\ 

By direct measurements 
(approximately). 

N 

9 4 X lOU by (90) 

M X 10“ by (98) 

10 to 2 0 X 10« 


3*76 X 10"* cm. 

3-5 X 10-* om. 


The agreement is seen to be extremely good and better than may be expected 
to hold generally. This question will be discussed in section (6). 

Smowing the value of a for X = 5*7 X 10~* cm. wo can now calculate its 
value for other wave-lengths by means of (89). This leads, by Table II, to 
the corresponding values of j' at the new wave-lengths. In this way was 
calculated for two other values of X. These values are compared with the 
means of direct determinations in the following table. 

Let us now consider the ratio of the transmission when the incident light is 
parallel, to that when it is diffuse. Using the values fg = 0*04, = 0*09 

and fg = 0*40, which apply, at least approximately, to the majority of opal 
glasses, we can calculate the ratio t'/t as a function of a by means of (91) and 
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Table V. — Values of j'. 


A. oins. 

Values Of 

Observed. 

Galoulated. 

5*8 X 10-* 

232 

230 

«*7 X 10-* 

105 

— 

8*3 X 10-* 

147 

150 


Table II. The values obtained are given in Table VI. It will be seen that 
this ratio rises at 6rst, passes through a Tnaximiim and then steadily falls. 


Table VI. — ^Values of t'/t assuming r, = 0*04, = 0*09 and r, = 0*40. 



t7t. 

- ■■ 

t'/t. 

a. 

r'/r. 

0 

1057 

4 

1*130 

8 

1*110 

1 

1080 

5 

1*127 

9 

1-106 

2 

1^173 

0 

1*120 

10 

1*103 

3 

1*164 

7 

1*115 

11 

1*100 


The maximum occurs at a = 2*35 and the value of the ratio is then 1’'182. 
Since for most opal glasses « lies between 2 and 15, we should expect that 
t'/t should lie between the limits 1*06 and 1*18. Observations of the ratio 
were made on seven different opal glasses and the values obtained were found 
to lie between 1*10 and 1*17, which are within the theoretical limits. 

(5) The Transmission of Spherical Shells of Diffusing Media. 

Up to the present we have only considered flat sheets of diffuBing material, 
but it is of some importance to consider also the transmission of spherical 
shells, as this has direct application to the design and specification of illumina- 
tion fittings. We shall therefore develop, very briefly, the necessary expxet- 
sions applicable to this case. 

If the diffusing medium is in the form of a thin spherical shell of thickness X, 
with a point source at its centre, the traitsmission e may be found as follows. 
It will be seen that the direct light falling on the inside surface of the shell 
may be considered to be parallel, while that scattered back by the particles 
will be diffuse. If I' is small compared with unity, it may be shown that 

o = A -j- rfk + ■i" • ■ • • 
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^fllOTO 

A = t' + (p' /q) t + (p^ — ^'o) P'T + (p" “ ^o) P*'^ + ••• j 

so that 

+ (97) 

Under the conditions such that the absolution coefficient (i. is small compared 
with N(F -f B), we get from (64), still provided that I' is small, 

t 7(1 - p') = t/( 1 - p). (98) 

Substituting this in (97), we obtain the useful relation 

<r = t/(1 - p). (99) 

If 1' cannot be considered small compared with unity, the more general 
expression may, remembering (71) and (72), be shown to be 

= {t'+i:^^|/(1-P,'). (100) 

This refinement is, however, seldom necessary. It follows that, if a and p 
are given instead of t and p, the vahie of t is immediately derivable from (99), 
so that we can proceed as in section (2). 

In this way the theory has been applied to the determination of N and D 
from observations of a and p made on a series of opal globes of different 
thicknesses. In this case the problem was complicated by the fact that the 
particle diameters were known, from a microscopical examination, not to be 
uniform. Using the equivalent values of N and D, however, reasonably good 
agreement with observation was obtained. Details of tliis, together with 
results of applying the theory to suspensions of particles in liquids, will be 
published elsewhere.* 

(6) Discussion. 

In the example discussed in section (4), the value of (n* — 1) D/2X, which 
must be small, was 0*07. When this is appreciably larger, we should no 
longer expect to be able to calculate N and D even approidmately. This is 
because the numerical values given in Tables I and 11 will cease to apply and 
also, owing to the effect of interference between part of tiie forward scattered 
light and the primary beam, discussed in section (2) of Part I, we can no longer 

* J. W. Ryda and B. S. Oooper, ** The Theory and Speoifloation of Opal DiSneing 
Qlaseeii,'' to be pabUsbed in tiw ‘ Ftooeedings of Bttomational CommiMion on 
nation’* (1981). 
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determine N (F + B) from the observed value of The determination of N 
and D is, however, not the main purpose of the present investigstion, which is 
more conoemed with the calculation of the total transmission and reflection 
when the number and diameter are known. Now, as long as the diameter 
and the relative refractive indices are not too large, so that the values in 
Tables I and II still apply, the expressions for the total transmission and 
reflection will remain sensibly correct even when the above interference effect 
vitiates the expression for I'. Finally, when (n* — 1) D/2 X is comparatively 
large so that the numerical values in the tables cannot be used, several of the 
above results still remain of practical value. For example, from suitable 
observations of t and p, we may always determine p and NB ; also r, can be 
found from or by direct methods. Turbid diffusing media of various kinds 
can then be classified by means of the corresponding values of these constants, 
and when they are given, the total transmission and reflection can be calculated 
from them for any thickness. Applications of the theory to the design and 
specification of illumination fittings and to the assessment of the intrinsic 
goodness of different opal glasses, will be considered in a subsequent paper 
elsewhere. 

In conclusion, the authors wish to express their thanks to Mr. R. H. Fowler 
for his kindness in reading and criticising the paper. 
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X-Ray Nondiagram Lines. 

By G. B. Dkodhab, M.Sc., King’s College, London. 

(Communicated by 0. W. Richardson, F.R.S. Received February 19, 1931.) 

Introduction. 

In a previous paper* an account of the measurements of the K satellites of 
the elements 14 (Si) to 17 (d) was given. In the same paper the various 
existing hypotheses regarding the origin of the X-ray nondiagram lines were 
examined and a conclusion arrived at that no theory at present available seems 
to satisfactorily account for the emission of these lines. 

In addition to accurate measurements of these lines it is necessary to present 
the available experimental material in a form which may bring out new relation- 
ships as they would prove helpful for a theoretical disoussion. 

The present paper is written with this aim in view. As will be seen, interest- 
ing empirical relations in the K and L series arc obtained which seem to throw 
some light on the nature of the nondiagram lines. 

The following lines are discussed : «*, as, as, as and Os for the elements 11 (Na) 
to 17 (Cl) ; ps line for the elements 11 (Na) to 28 (Ni) ; line for the elements 
19 (K) to 26 (Fe) ; 3™ lor the elements 19 (K) to 39 (T) and >] line for the 
elements 28 (Va) to 32 (6e). In the L series the lines recently measured by 
Richtymerf are discussed. These are the satellites of the L.,, L^, and L^, 
principal lines for the elements 37 (Rb) to 49 (In). Out of the six satellites of 
the Loi line mentioned by Richtmyer, two (a*, a") seem to have been measured 
earlier by Coster. { Of the four satellites of Ls, given by Richtmyer, two are 
already measured by Coster for the elements 2 s 37 to s = 51. These are in 
Coster’s terminology and lines. Out of the four satellites measured 
by Richtmyer, two, P 2 * Ps” (Druyvesteyn and Richtmyer), or Pji and 
(Coster), have been measured earlier. Druyvesteyn§ even follows the un- 
resolved P 2 ' and Pi* up to « = 82. It must be noticed that the measurements 
of the three authors vary for some elements by as much as 3 to 4 X.U. 

* Deodhar, “ On soma Investigaitioni in BOntgen Spectra ” (<tt eowrm cf pMiaation). 
t ’ Vhyn. Rev.,* voL 84. p. 874 (1929). 
t ‘ FhiL Hag.,* voL 43, p. 1070 (1922). 
i ' Z. Fhyrik,* vol 43, p. 719 (1927). 
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Manipulation of Data. 

In Table I are ooUeoted the diffetences of the Vv/R values of the K. satellites 
and the principal diagram line K^. The values of are taken from Sieg- 
bahn’s speotroeoopy of X-rays. In fig. 1 the data are plotted against atomic 
number. 


Table I. A Vv/R (Vv,/R - Vv../R). 


Btoment. 

at. 

««• 

Og. 

Og. 

Og. 

11 Na 

0 017 

0*030 

0-036 

0*062 

0*073 

12 Mg 

0 081 

0*033 

0*041 

0*068 

0-081 

18 A1 

0 082 

0-034 

0-044 

0*070 

0*083 

14 Si 

0*024 

0*034 

0*042 

0*072 

0-086 

15 P 

0*028 

0-039 

1 0*050 

0*083 

0-094 

16 S 

0*026 

0*040 

1 0*047 

0*079 

0*093 

17 Cl 

0*031 

0*045 1 

1 0-048 

— 

— 

19 K 

— 

0*047 

0*052 




80 Ca ! 

1 

i "" _ 

0*049 1 

0*055 i 


— 


11 



11 IJ If 17 ij if »S «f 

Fio. 1. 

In Table II ate collected similar values for the nondiagram lines with 
reference to the principal diagram line X«,. In fig. 2 these values are plotted 
against atomic number. 
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Table 11 . A V v/R (V v,/R — /R). 


BUementt 

A*. 

I?* 



11 Na .. . 

0*043 







12 Mg 

13 A1 

0*067 


— 


0*007 

— 

— 


14 a . . . 

0*062 

— 

— 

— 

16 P 

0*033 


— 


16 S .. 

0*033 

— 

— 


17 Cl 

0*018 

— 

— 

— 

10 K 

— 

— 

0*010 

0*102 

20 0a 

0*021 

— 

0*011 

0*101 

21 Sc . 

0*083 

— 

0*020 

0-103 

22 Ti . ... 

0*032 

— 

0*030 

0*008 

23 Va 

0*037 

0*144 

0*082 

0*008 

24Cr . . 

0 028 

0*166 

0*038 

0*000 

26 Mn 

0*020 

— 

0*000 

0*103 

26 Pe 

0*024 

0*173 

— 

0*000 

27 Co 

0*021 

0*178 

— 

0*102 

28 Ni 

0*017 

0*180 

— 

— 

20 Cu 

— 

0*163 


— 

30 Zn 

31 6a 

I 

1 

0*162 

0*180 

— 

0*112 

0*111 

32 Oe 

33 As 

] 

0*090 

— 

0*116 

34 Se 

1 

— 

— 

0*120 

36 Br 

1 

— 

— 

0*120 

37 Rb 

1 _ 

__ 

— 

0*128 

38 Sr 

1 

— 

— 

0*128 

SOY 

1 

— 


0*140 


* Caloulftted from ** International Tablet of Critical Conatantet** toI. p. 36. 
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In Table 111 ue given aimilai values for the Ps> ^ reference 

to the Oi instead of the ^ line. In fig. S these are plotted against atomic 
number. 

Table III. A V v/R (V v,/R — V v,,/R). 


Element. 



fm. 

put. 

11 Na 

0 067 


.. 

___ 

12 Mg 

13 A1 

0110 

— 

— 

— 

0180 

— 

— 

— 

14 Si 

0-264 


— 

— 

16 P 

0-337 


— 

— 

16 S 

0-400 


— 


17 Cl 

0-485 

- 

— 

— 

19 K 

— 

- ^ 

0-646 

0-738 

20 Ca 

0-682 


0-714 

0-804 

21 So 

— 


0-790 

0-873 

22 Ti 


— 

0-868 

0-929 

23 Va 

— 

0-768 

0-928 

0-994 

24 Gr 

— 

0-804 

0-997 

1-057 

26 Mn 

— 

0*846 

1*112 

1-124 

26 Fe 

— i 

0-912 : 

— 

1-184 

27 Co 


0-967 

- 

1-247 

28 Ni 

— 

1-025 

— 

— 

20 Cu 

— 

1*100 

— 

— 

30Zti 

— 

1-163 


1-437 

81 Ca 

. — 

1-210 

— 

1-601 

32 Ge 


1-366 

— 

1-671 

33 As 

— 

— 


1*641 

34 Se 

' — 


— . 

1-709 

35 Br 

1 — 


— 

1-778 

37 Rb 

' — 

— 

-- 

1-918 

38 Sr 

I _ 

— 

— 

1-981 

39 Y 

1 


““ 

2-062 






Table IV. A V v/R values of the Satellites of E«,. 
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Tablb V. A V v/R values of the Satellites of L^, . 


Element. 

jSi' ' J3i* ; 

(Coster). ! (Hichtmyer).! 

' ! i 

1 

, ^ .1 

j3]3 

(Coster). 1 (Riehtmyer). 

(Bichtmjwr). 

(RioStmye 

37 Rb . 

0-016 

! 

0*032 

i 

[ j 

■■ - 

38 Sr 

0 017 


0*032 


1 

— 

00 X 

40 Zr . 

0*017 


0*032 




— 

41 Nb .. 

! 0018 

0*016 

0-036 

0-033 




42 Mo .... 

0-030 

0*016 

0*035 

0*033 

0*042 

0*051 

44 Bu . 

! — 

0*016 

— 

0*034 

0*046 

0 050 

4fiRh 

! 0-023 

0*018 

0*037 

0*034 

0*047 

0*060 

40 Pd .. 

0-023 

ooig 

0*036 

0*037 

0*050 

0*062 

47 Ag 

0 026 

0*023 

0*036 

0*038 

0*052 

0*064 

48 C ± . 

0-024 

0*021 

0*039 

0*037 

0*055 

0*071 

40 In .. . 

' 0-020 

0-018 

0*040 

0*036 

0*055 

— 

00 Sn 

1 0-027 

1 

0*020 

0*043 

0*040 

0*055 

— 





, . 
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Discussion. 

The outstanding feature of these graphs is that the A Vv/R values keep a 
linear relation with the atomic number and that pairs are usually found out 
for which the graphs run parallel to each other. Thus in fig. 1 , a^ a^i and 
are parallel to each other and so arc and a 0 . 

In fig. 2 no such relationship is observable ; but in fig. 3 the case is different. 
The same lines are here referred to the a, instead of the line. The immediate 
consequence of this shift of reference line is that the behaviour of the P 3 , 7 ] 
and p™ linos becomes regular. It is also seen from this figure that the course 
of the p 8 line is very nearly parallel to that of the p™ line. It thus appears 
that the p™, y] and P 3 lines are in some way associated with the instead of 
the Pjl line, although in the X-ray spectrum they seem to lie closer to the Pi^ 
line. 

This circumstance shows that caro must be taken in the choice of a diagram 
lino with which a given nondiagram line is to be associated. 

Examination of fig. 4 shows that the a' and a° lines run parallel to each other 
and so also the a'" and lines. Similarly the and lines run parallel 
to each other. Moreover, the inclination of these three pairs of lines with the 
axis of atomic number increases with higher v/R values. 

Inspection of fig. 5 shows that the p^ satellites fall into two pairs, p^^ p^" 
and Pi“ Pi", for which A \/ v/R values are approximately constant. 

Scrutiny of fig. 6 shows that all the lines, with the exception of Pa (a), run 
parallel to each other approximately. Thus the four satellites can be taken 
in pairs having more or less constant A V v/R values. 
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Coster (fcw. dL) appears to think that in the case of aj, and y? 

lines in the L series of certain elements, A Vv/R values when referred to the 
corresponding principal diagram lines show constancy. Actually, however, 
they appear to vary systematically with atomic number and are representable 
by a straight line inclined to the axis of atomic number. And this is found to 
be true for the majority of nondiagram lines as the foregoing figures show. 
However, as seen above, pairs of nondiagram lines are obtained which closely 
satisfy the constancy of A V v/R values. 

Taking the pair a* a° for our discussion, the line a* may be represented as a 
first approximation by the equation 

(v/RV = (Z - ~ (Z - (T2)Vna“, (1) 

where Z is the atomic number, n^, the total quantum numbers, and (Tj an<l 
Oj the screening constants corresponding to the initial and final condition of 
the atom emitting the line in question. From equation (1) we get, neglecting 
the terms involving in the denominator second and higher powers of Z, 



Combining this with the empirical relation 

we are led to the equation 

( \/ iln V) “ ( % + ^ 

Equations (1) and (4) go to point out that to a first approximation the non- 
diagram linos a^ a” result from transitions between two states characterised 
by the same initial and final total quantum numbers, but different screening 
constants. It is easy to see that the same is the case with the other pairs of 
nondiagram lines satisfying relation (3). 

It can bo easily shown from the foregoing relations that 

(il. - (si = - h <’• - ’■■>] ^ 

=. mZ + c. (6) 

Thus pain of satellites having constant AVv/B values should satisfy 
aquation (6). We shall proceed to see how far this deduction is realised in 
the case of the lines discussed above. 


2 K 2 
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Tables YU to XI give A v/R values for the pairs of nondiagram lines which 
appear to show oonstancy of A V v/B values. The data are plotted in figs. 7 
to 11. 

Table YII. A v/R values of the K Series Satellites. 


Element. 

al — ag. 

j at - o,. 

j a, - a*. 

“• — 

11 Na 

0-22 1 

1 

1 0*36 

0*14 

0*20 

12 Mu 

0*24 

! 0-39 

0*16 

0*24 

13 Al 

0 27 

0 47 

0*20 

0*27 

14 Ki 

{i 

0 48 (al - ogi) 
0 40 (a* - a*) 

0*26 (ag — 04 I) 
0*16 (a, -aj 

\ 0*34 

181’ 

0-36 

0 64 

019 1 

0*30 

10 S 

0-37 

0*68 

0*21 ! 

0*34 

17 Cl 

1 

0*40 

0 63 

1 1 

0*23 1 

— 



Table VIII. 

A v/K vaiueH. 


Element. 

pm - jS,. 

Element. 

pm - p^ 

20 Ca 

4-87 ; 

1 

24 Cr , 

6*27 

21 Sc 

6 ‘73 ! 

25 Mn . . ' 

' 6*60 

22 Ti 

' 8-01 

26 Pe 

6*63 

23 Va 

S-48 

1 1 

27 Co . 

‘ 6*76 

1 


Element. 


37 Rb 
3« Sr 

40 Zr 

41 Nb 

42 Mo 


44 Hu 
46 Rh 

46 Pd 

47 Ak 

48 Cd 

49 In 


Table iX. A v/li values. 


a* — 0 **. 

1 

oin ^ aiv. 

av — avi. 

on 

0*19 


1 0*12 

0*27 

— 

0-16 

0*27 

— 

0*16 

0*36 

0-17 

t 0*18 

0*29 

0-24 

J 0*20 

0*32 

0*31 

1 0*21 

0*32 

— . 

' 0*20 

0*32 

0*39 

1 0*23 

0*33 

— 

1 0*23 

0*40 

— 

1 0*23 

0*41 

0*30 


Table X. A v/R values. 


Element. 

- A“- 

A” - A"- 

41 Nb 

0-43 


42 Mo 

0*46 

0*25 

44 Rn 

0*61 

0*40 

46 Rh 

' 0*67 

0*39 

46Pd 

1 0*63 

0*36 

47 Att 

1 0*47 

0*36 

48 Od. 

0*61 

0*49 

4» In 

! 0*67 

i 
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Element. 



P% (®) ■“ 

40 Zr 

1 

0*18 

i 0*30 


42 Mo 

— 1 

0-32 

0*30 

44 Bu 

0-33 


0*34 

45 Bh . 

0*30 


0*42 

46 Pd 

0*33 

0-.34 1 

0*40 

47Att 

0*34 

0-36 

0*40 

48Cd . 

0-35 

0*18 1 

0*44 

49 In. 

0*30 

0-34 

0*40 

60 Sn 

0 33 

0*38 

0*39 
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It appears that the relation ( 6 ) is more or less realised in the case of the pairs 
in the E series and the L a’ a” and L pairs in the L series. In the other 
oases it is not obvious. In fact, for the pairs L a” and L ^ (c) 32“ the curve 
appears to decline after reaching a maximum. 

The cause of this discrepancy is not obvious. It may be pointed out that 
in the case of the usual screening doublets in the L absorption spectra also the 
A v/B values do not seem to be governed by a linear relation in spite of the 
more or less constancy of A Vv/R values. 

We shall return now to the case of the and t) lines in the K series, 

which, as remarked above, are connected in some way with the instead of the 
line. 

Richtmyer* has pointed out that the square root of the difference of frequency 
• • PbiL iCag^* toL 6. p. 64 (1028) ; ‘ Phjn. Rev.,’ voL 34, p. 674 (1029). 
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40 42 44 U 4B SO SI :>4 

Fio. 11. 


of the parent line and its satellite holds a linear relation with atomic number 
like Moseley’s law. 

If the Ps. and >j lines have really something to do with the aj rather 

the Pi line as observed above, the graphs plotted after Eichtmyer with the flCj 
and Pi lines taken in turn as parent line should show striking diffarnn^e R. 

In Tables XII to XIV are given the V(v, — v,)/R values for the three 
lines p„ p*" and tj, wh«e v, means the frequency of a satellite and v, that 
of a parent line. 
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Table XII. 


Element. 

va-a- 


11 Ne ... . 

1-001 

0-866 

1214 [ . . 

1-466 

1-064 

13 aT . .. 

1-040 

1-200 

14 Si.. 

2-406 

1-114 

16 P 

2-866 

0-010 

16S .. 

3 -263 

0-060 

17 Cl 

3-700 

0-728 

20 Ca 

4-788 

0-837 

21 So 

4-930 

1-721 

22 Ti 

5-465 

1-118 

23 Va . j 

6-810 

1-221 

24 Cr 

6-166 

1-073 

25 Mn 

6-510 

1-073 

26 Fe 

6-873 

1-044 

27 Co 

7-214 

1-010 

28 Ni 

7-568 

1-010 


Table Xlir. 





Elomont. 

V (b), (r)^.' 

(s), (s).. ■ 

23 Va 

2-386 

5-446 

24 Cr 

2-538 

6-722 

26 Mn 

— 

— 

26 Fo 

2-803 

6*350 

27 Co 

2-002 

6-682 

28 Ni 

2-982 

7-004 

20 Cu 

2-802 

7-403 

30 Kn.. . 

2-934 

7-746 

31 Ob 

3*162 

8-039 

32 Ge 

2-268 

8-602 
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Table XIV. 





Element. 

V^(b)^““(rV 

< 

5 

1 

19 E 

1*000 

4*891 

20 Ca 

l-9tt7 

5-244 

21 So . 

1-942 

5-671 

22 Ti 

1-934 

0*894 

23 Va 

2 020 

r6*240T^ 
1 6*260/ 

24 Gr 

2*032 

6-680 

20 Mn 

2*126 

6*040 

20 Pe 

2*124 

7*267 

27 Co 

2*198 

7-609 

30 Zn 

2 437 

8*633 

31 Qa 

2*462 

8*962 

32 Go 

2*669 

9 343 

33 Aa 

2*606 

9*703 

34 Se 

2*693 

10 063 

30 Br 

2*705 

10*417 

37 Bb 

2*933 

11*144 

38 Sr 

2*900 

11*495 

39 Y 

3*131 

11*879 


In figs. 12 and 13 the data in Tables Xll to XIV are plotted against atomic 
number. These figures immediately bring out the fact that whilst the behaviour 
of these lines when referred to the line as the parent lino is complicated, the 
same when referred to the as the parent line becomes remarkably simple ; 
in the case of all the three lines the graphs come out to be straight lines. 





Fio. 12. 
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There is thus evidence from two different directions in favour of choosing aj 
as the principal diagram line for the three lines in question. 



This linear relation is interesting and perhaps suggests the existence of 
doable electron transfers in the inner levels of the excited atom. The possi- 
bility of such a process has been demonstrated by the author in Part I of his 
paper on “ Some Investigations in Rontgen Spectra ” in the case of the Iffn 
line as resulting from the double jump N,^ -+Mn and Mg-* L,. The prob- 
ability of the line as resulting from the double jump and 

^ demonstrated by Beuthe.* The IS, line 

probably arises from the double jump M, Lq, and 1%) K. Unfortxinately 
the M| levels are not directly known. They have been calculated indirectly 
by Mukerjee and Bay. j: Their figures have been used in computing column 2 
* ‘ 2. Physik,' vol, 00, p. 603 (1930). 

t Beuthe suggests that this doable jump roprosents the lino nj j but the disoTepancies 
between the oalculated and observed values seem eomparatively to be rather too large, 
t ‘ 2. Physik, Vol. 87, p. 845 (1020). 
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of Table XV, whicb demonstrates the probable origin of the ^3 line. The 
data in column 3 of this table ore taken from Siegbahn’s spectroscopy of 
X-rays. 

Table XV. 


1 

Element. 

v/R 

Ln.m- 

k/K 

Lni-^K. 

1 WR 

Mi-v Ln.in 
j -H Lm K. 

r/R 

8 

obs. — cal. 

n Na . . 

! 1-782 

76-68 

78-462 

77-87 

-0-69 

12 Mg . 

3-049 

02-34 

96-380 

94-46 

^0‘93 

IS A1 .. . 

1 ,3-964 

109-63 

113 184 

113*32 

-016 

14 Si . . i 

1 5-585 

128-18 

133-76S 

133 97 

+0-21 

15P 

7-479 

148-37 

166-849 

166-58 

+0-73 

16 S 

10-040 I 

160-96 

180 -020 1 

180 -S6 

-fO-84 

17 Cl . : 

12-663 

193-14 

206-793 

206*83 

+1-04 

19 K . . . 

18-722 

244-07 

262-792 

— 

— 

20 Ca 1 

21-720 

271-88 

293 000 

294-81 

+1-21 

21 So .... ' 

26-276 

301 -24 

326-516 

325-56 

-0-07 

22 Ti i 

28-922 

332-20 

361-122 

; 361-96 

+0-83 

23 Va ! 

32*806 

364*38 

397-246 

398-23 

+0-98 

24 Cr 

37*087 

308-83 

435-917 1 

436-85 

+0-93 

26 Mn . < 

41-547 

434-49 

476-037 

476-98 

+0-94 

26 Fe ' 

46-081 

471-60 

517-681 I 

618-81 

+ 1-13 

27 Co... ‘ 

50-912 

610-44 

561-352 ) 

562-48 

+1-13 

28 Ni . 

i 

66-842 

660-75 

606-592 1 

1 

607-88 

+ 1-29 

1 


The discrepancy in the last column of this table may partly be attributed to 
changes in the M, orbits as a result of multiple ionisation. Nothing more 
definite can be said in the absence of accurate experimental data. 

Summary, 

In the present paper it has been shown that in the K and L series nondiagram 
lines, pairs are found which show approximately constant V v/R differences. 
These seem to resemble the usual screening doublets in the X-ray absorption 
spectra. 

It seems that the components of such pairs arise from transitions in multiply 
ionised atoms characterised by the same initial and final total quantum 
numbers but different screening constants. 

In spite of the more or less constant A V v/R values all the pairs do not show 
the required linear variation of A v/H with atomic number. In this matter 
also these pairs appear to have analogy with the usual screening doublets. 

It has been shown that behaviour of the P 3 , 7 ) and lines in the K scries 
becomes more regular when they are associated with the Ka, instead of the 
line. It is demonstrated that the P 3 line probably arises from the double jump 
Mj-^Lmand 
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The Theory of Metallic Corrosion in the Light of Quantitative 
Measurements. — Part IV. 

By G. D. Bengough, A. R. Lee, and F. Wormwell, Chemical Research 
Laboratory, Teddington. 

(Communicated by Sir Harold Carpenter, F.R.S. — Received February 9, 1931.) 

[Plates 16-22.] 

The present paper includes some experiments suggested by criticisms of 
Part III of the research, and describes work upon the effect of depth of im- 
mersion on the corrosion of zinc in potassium chloride solutions. Some of the 
factors which influence the distribution of corrosion over the metallic surface 
are discussed with particular reference to the effect of differential aeration. 
Curves are given showing tlu* effect of concentration of potassium chloride and 
potassium sulphate on the initial corrosion rate of zinc in tranquil conditions. 
The experimental methods used are those described in previous papers, supple- 
mented by micrographic work and a few potential measurements. 

The criticism has been made that the tranquil conditions in which the 
present series of experiments is being conducted cause abnormally slow rates 
of oxygen supply which dictate the corrosion rates ; these, therefore, are not 
considered characteristic of the metal under test, but merely of the rate of 
penetration of oxygen through the liquid and any corrosion products which 
cover the metal. It has also been suggested that much faster rates of oxygen 
supply would be required to bring out the true corrosion characteristics of a 
metal or even to differentiate between two fairly reactive metals. 

Some special experiments have been made to test the effect of faster and 
slower rates of oxygen supply than the authors’ normal rate, which for zinc 
in N/10 Kd in the standard apparatus is about twice as fast as that for 
immersed specimens in similar open non-thermostatod vessels exposed to air. 
The rates tested vary from about one-quarter to six times the normal rate, as 
shown in Table I. This range is obtained by the use of different depths of 
immersion and oxygen partial pressures. Only the effect of reducing the 
partial pressure of oxygen from one to one-fifth of an atmosphere is now 
recorded, but experiments are proceeding with pressures up to 20 atmo- 
spheres. 

The results in Table I include the corrosion due to oxygen absorption at the 
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Table I. — Oxygen Corroaion (milligram equivalents) in N/10 KCl, 


Conditions of 
experiments. 

Time 

(dnys). 

I 

Zinc. 

II 

Mild 

stool. 

III 

Zinc 

Steel 

IV 

Corroaion in 0 
Corroaion in air 

V 

Initial 
rate for 
zinc 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 ' 

1 


1 Zinc. 

1 

Stool. 

1 

(mgm. 
por day). 

A. Punfiod air at 25° C. | 

1 

100-72 i 

1 6-17 

2-31 

2-24 ' 

1 


1-7 






71 

4-4 


B. Purified oxygon at I 






1 


26° C. 

1 

100 72 

36-02 

10-14 

3-04 1 



7-6 

C. Laboratory air, pro- 

, 1 

1 






toctod from dust j 

21-75 

1 2 87 

2-04 

1-41 



3 8 


1 

1 



2 4 

1-4 


B. Purified oxygon at ' 








25° C. 

1 

24-76 

6-75 

2-93 

2-30 



7-fi 

1 

B. Punfied <ixygon at I 


1 

1 





26° C. (shallow im- I 








mersion, 0*36 mm.) | 

21-71 

24-80 

18-8 

1-30 



44-6 


A^ofe. — KoauUt* in column V aro in milUgrams (nut milligram -oquivaleuts) per clay. For 
sets A and C t ho nwultH weni obtained by dividing Iho total oxygen corroBion by the time 
of cumiBion : for seta B, I) and K they represent thc^ maximum slopes of the corrosion-time 
ourvos. The air uaed in sot A was purified by pasaage through sulphuric acid, caustic potash, 
distilled water and a filter of blotting paper. 

end of a given time and the initial corrosion rates in four sets of conditions, 
three of which were essentially the authors' standard conditions. In set A 
these were modified by the use of purified air instead of oxygen in the apparatus 
shown in fig. 1 which has the same cross-scction, holds the same volume of 
liquid and gives the same depth of immersion as the standard apparatus. It 
can be immersed so that evaporation and the consequent convection currents 
are eliminated. The tap is so arranged that the oxygen pressure (which falls 
owing to corrosion) can be restored to normal from time to time. The total 
corrosion is determined by loss of weight which has already been shown to 
agree closely with the oxygen absorption determination. In set E the top 
surfaces of the specimens were immersed at a depth of 0*35 mm. instead of 
15 TTim. In set C the experiments were performed in open bottom vessels of 
the usual apparatus exposed to the laboratory air but covered with large 
inverted beakers supported on wooden blocks ; the vessels were placed on a 
shelf in the laboratory and the corrosion rates were affected by changes 
of temperature and pressure and correspond to those of the ordinary type of 
corrosion test, but using the standard size of vessel and depth of immersion. 
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All steel specimens were turned from a rolled rod of inches diameter witli a 
composition of carbon 0*13 per cent., silicon 0-20 per cent., manganese 0*46, 

sulphur 0 • 034, phosphorus 0 * 034, chromium 0 • 04, 
and copper 0-02. A more detailed account of 
tills steel, which was taken from a specially 
homogeneous part of a large ingot tested and 
selected for the authors by Mr. J. H. S. Dicken- 
son, will be given in a separate paper on the 
corrosion of iron and steel. 

Throughout the range of Table I the corrosion 
rates of zinc and mild steel arc different, as shown 
in coluiim III. It is probable that these differ- 
ences are mainly due to the respective rates of 
penetration of oxygen through the corrosion 
products, but it has been found that accuinula- 
tions of loose zinc hydroxide and of the 
voluminous loose yellow-brown fenic hydroxide 
have very little effect on the corrosion rates of 
zinc and steel ; they may be shaken off in the 
middle of an experiment without noticeable effect 
on the corrosion-time curves. Any possible 
effect on corrosion rates is confined to thin 
continuous films or adherent nodules of corrosion 
pro<luct, such as the well-known yellowish film 
oil zinc and the adherent part of the dark 
Fio. 1.- Simple CorroBion purpie-blaok layer on iron. 

Apparatus. 

Such partially protective layers of corrosion 
products are found in many types of corrosive conditions, including some in 
flowing water, and the study of their effects is an important branch of 
corrosion study. These effects will probably vary with the conditions, and so, 
in the present state of knowledge, prevent precise calculations of corrosion 
rates in conditions other than those in which they were obtained. Therefore 
the rates found in this research should not be used to calculate probable rates 
in widely different industrial conditions. Close imitation of any particular set 
of industrial conditions has not been sought, but rather constant and repro- 
ducible conditions which constitute the necessary, initial stage of the work. 

The true interpretation of such results as those of Table I, which consist 
mainly of corrosion measurements made at the end of a given time, can only be 
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based on a knowledge of corro8ion*tinic curves of the individual metals. The 
table shows that the relative amounts of corrosion of zino and mild steel varied 
with the conations and that the difference between them increases with time, 
owing to divergence of the corrosion-time curves. The curve for zinc usually 
turns upwards after 30 to 40 days owing to increased hydrogen gas evolution, 
and that for steel becomes less steep after about 20 days ; the result is a change 
in the ratio of the corrosion rates of zinc and steel from 2 ■ 30 at 25 days to 3 * 64 
at 100 days. The ratio in oxygen is somewhat greater than in air and always 
exceeds 2*20 except with very shallow immersion, so there is little likelihood 
of masking differences between the metals in the authors’ standard apparatus. 
The effect of changing from air to oxygen is to multiply the corrosion of steel 
determined at the end of 100 days by 4*4 ; the reason why a value 6 was not 
obtained will be explained when the corrosion time curves for steel are published. 
The figure for zinc, 7*1, was unexpected, and differs from the ratio obtained 
from column V, namely, 4*5, because the corrosion-time curve in air is prac- 
tically linear throughout 100 days whereas the curve in oxygen shows a con- 
siderable increase in slope after 50 days owing to hydrogen gas evolution as 
explained in Fart 111. 

From partial pressure considerations the ratio of corrosion rates in oxygen 
and air would be expected to be 5 instead of 4*5 actually found for zinc, but 
measurements recorded on p. 62 of Part III of this research showed that 
corrosion rates were proportional to the square of the solubility of oxygen in 
solutions over the range N/2 to 4 N. From these results a ratio of 25 would be 
expected. It seems, therefore, that the same effect is not produced by varying 
the oxygen supply by means of alteration of partial pressure as by alteration 
of KGl concentration which affects oxygen solubility. 

To investigate this matter farther a series of experiments were performed in 
the simple form of corrosion vessel, beneath an atmosphere of purified air, 
with five solutions in the range N/10 to 4 N. The corrosion rates are plotted 
against salt concentration in fig. 2 and against oxygen solubility in fig. 3. 
The curve shown in the latter is a straight line instead of the parabola obtained 
in similar solutions in an atmosphere of oxygen. The explanation of the effect 
of changing the atmosphere is not at present known. 

Several results in Table I cannot be eiqplained at present, particularly the 
relative rates of zme and steel with shallow immernon. 
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Fia, 2. — ^Vanation of Corrosion Rate with Concentration of Salt. 



Fia. 3. — ^Variation of Ootroaion Rate with Oxygen Solubility. 

The Effect of ConcetUralion of Salt on Common. 

In Part III curves were given in fig. 8 showing the relations between the rate 
of oxygen absorption and the concentrations of potassium chloride and potas- 
sium sulphate. It was stated that the experimental results had probably been 
affected by slight vibration, and some of them were redetermined for truly 
stagnant conditions and recorded in fig. 11 of Part III. The redeterminations 
have now been completed and correct curves are given in fig. 4. The point at 



Ratm of OKygen Absor^ton ( C.C per fiay) 
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— 6*7 on the log scale of concentration corresponds to the conductivity of the 
distilled water used in the experiment, 0*044 X lO"* mhos., on the 



assumption that this conductivity is due wholly to chloride or sulphate and so 
measures the concentration. The curves are practically flat between N/1000 
and N/10. Consequently the main experimental support is withdrawn from 
the view adopted in Parts II and III that corrosion rates in this range are 
controlled by the rate of oxygen supply to restricted cathodic areas which 
increase in size with the concentration. The increase in the narrow range 
N/5000 to N/1000 is probably due to the fact that in the weaker solutions the 
maximum rate of oxygen absorption is not observed for 2 or 3 days, and in the 
meantime the concentration of chlorine or sulphate ions has been reduced 
Bufliciently to affect it. This range may be regarded as a transition between 
those zones in which the concentration of anions and oxygen respectively 
control corrosion rates from the beginning of the experiments. 

The flat portions of the curves between N/1000 and N/10 are probably 
characteristic of the cross-section of the corrosion vessel which has a diameter 
of 4*4 cm. This determines the maximum rate of oxygen supply to the metal ; 
increases in cross-section would allow gradually diminishing increases in 
oxygen supply, which would finally be too small to affect appreciably the 
corrosion rates. In a vessel sufficiently wide to fulfil this condition the 
corrosion rate-concentration curve would consist mainly of two branches ; 
one would correspond with the lower concentrations, and would cover the range 

VOL. OXXXl. — A. 2 L 
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of chlorine ion control ; the other, corresponding with the higher concentrations 
which appreciably affect oxygen solubility, would cover the range of oxygen 
control. Such a curve, for a specimen of definite area, would give the effect 
of concentration independently of the cross-section of the apparatus, and of 
the depth of immersion between depth limits of 2 cm. and 10 cm., as shown 
below. Preliminary experiments suggest that the necessary cross-section 
could be about 15 cm. 

The corrosion rates indicated in fig. 4 are initial rates which persist for times 
which, in the authors’ conditions, are dependent on the salt concentration 
and other factors discussed later. Therefore, the relative amoimts of corrosion 
that would occur at the end of a giv^en time cannot be deduced directly from 
fig. 4, but must be judged from the complete oorrosion-time curves given 
elsewhere. 

The Influence of Depth of Immersion. 

Fig. 5 shows groups of curves obtained for oxygen-corrosion of zinc in N/10 
KCl in which the depth of immersion of the top surface of the specimens is varied 



m iff 3ff#ff iiffii TV J# M mm m m m m m t7$ m m m m »m em am m 
Tima at Soys 

Fio. 5. — ^Influence of Depth of ImmerBion in N/10 KCl on True Os^ygen Absorption. 
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from 0 ’ 35 mm. to 100 mm. It includes a curve obtained at the standard depth 
of 15 mm. used in previous work. The composition and preparation of the 
specimens and the experimental methods were similar to those described in 
previous papers. Fig. 6 shows a curve in which the rates of oxygen absorption 



Fio. 0. — Influence of Depth of Immeraion in N/10 KCL 

obtained from the initial straight line portions of the curves given in fig. 5 
are plotted against the respective depths. At a depth of immersion of about 
0*35 mm. the rate of oicygea absorption is nearly six times that at the standard 
depth, but this rate falls off rapidly with depth till it reaches a nearly constant 
value, which persists over tlie range from the standard depth to the greatest 
studied. 

Throughout the whole range the rate of corrosion is limited by the rate of 
oxygen supply to the metal surface, and the peculiar form of the curve seems to 
be due to the relative influence of diffusion and convection on this oxygen 
supply. At very shallow depths the oxygen is conveyed to the metal surface 
mainly by diffusion which is a very effective carrier over the short distances 
required, owing to the abrupt difference of concentration between oxygen- 
saturated solution at the liquid surface and oxygen impoverished solution 
at the metal surface. Over longer distances, although a similar absolute 
difference of concentration occurs, the gradient is lessened proportionately 
to the distance and the rate of conveyance correspondingly reduced. The 
effectiveness of diffusion is further reduced as depth is increased by the occur- 
rence of convection currents the origin of which is not quite clear, but which 

2 L 2 
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may poseibly be set up by the slightly higher density of the oxygen-saturated 
surface layers of the solution which tend to fall and cany OJ^gen with them 
and so reduce differences of concentration available for diffusion. At the 
standard depth of 1’6 cm. these convection currents seem to have almost 
completely replaced diffusion since the rate of oxygen supply has become nearly 
constant, whereas it would fall off in inverse proportion to the depth if it 
depended mainly on diffusion. 

The approximate constancy of oxygen supply and corrosion rate over a 
considerable range of depth is not peculiar to the authors’ condition. It was 
noted with surprise, and over a greater range, by Heyn and Bauer* in their 
report on the corrosion of steel in open beakers exposed to the atmosphere. 
The matter was left unexplained by them, probably because their work was 
finished before Adeney and his co-workers had shown the predominating 
importance of convection currents in conveying oxygen to the interior of 
solutions. 

It has been suggested to the aiithors that the supply of oxygen to the metal 
in the standard conditions of this research is by diffusion only. If this were 
the case a straight line relation should hold between the rate of corrosion and 
the reciprocal of the depth. The experimental results do not give this relation. 
Another objection to the diffusion view is that Hufner’st value for oxygen 
diffusion only allows about 0*5 o.c. of oxygen per day to reach the metal, 
whereas about 1*5 c.c. reaches it in N/10 KCl in the corrosion experiments. 
Tor Carlson’s^ measurements confirm those of Hufner and both these authors 
accept the earlier views of Wroblewsky and Stefan that downward oxygen- 
streaming occurs into the body of solutions contained in vessels much greater 
in cross-section than 1 mm. The movement is so great that diffusion measure- 
ments can only be made in tubes of capillary section and is believed to be due 
to the increased density of gas-saturated surface layers of the solution. In 
the corrosion experiments there is an alternative mechanism due to the move- 
ment of corrosion products. 

Departure from Linear Corrosion Rates in Strong KCl Sdutions. 

In previous papers the statement has been made that the slopes of the 
steeply inclined linear portions of corrosion-time curves ore determined by the 
rate of oxygen supply and that departure from the linear form implies departure 

* ‘ Mitteil. Kflnig. Materialprlifungssmpt,’ vol. 26, p. 14 (1008). 

t ‘ Ann. Phya Chim.,’ vol. 60. p. 134 (1897). 

% ' J. Amco'. Chem. Boo.,’ vol. S3, p, 1027 (1611). 
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from oxygen control. Since doubt had been expreesed about this view the 
following experiments were tried. 

The corrosion vessel containing specimen A117 was taken out of the thermostat 
at the end of 1 11 days and placed for 4 hours and 20 minutes in another so that 
only the bottom part of the corrosion vessel was kept at 25® while the top was 
at about 21®. Convection currents due to temperature differences were thus 
produced in the vessel, and the rate of oxygen absorption rose from 1 • 42 c.c. 
per day to 1*8 for the particular day of the experiment. The corrosion-time 
curve for A117 is given in fig. 5 and shows the linear form up to the time of the 
experiment and afterwards as soon as the effect of the temporarily altered 
conditions had worn off (the di8turbe<l readings are not plotted). 

To test the view that oxygen control no longer holds after the corrosion- 
time curves have left the steeply inclined linear form, the corrosion vessel 
containing specimen A116 in N/10 KCl (see fig. 6) was taken out of the thermo- 
stat at the end of 110 days and shaken vigorously. The rate of oxygen absorp- 
tion, 0*26 c.c. per day was not changed by this treatment. The vessel con- 
taining specimen A120 in N/10 KCl was treated similarly to A117 above, but 
convection currents were maintained for 4 hours only. The rate of oxygen 
absorption, which was 0*52 c.c. per day and slowly falling, was not increased 
even temporarily by the treatment. 

The causes of the departure from the linear form of corrosion-time curves 
such as are shown in fig. 5 have not hitherto been discussed in detail. It has 
been found that both the time and the amount of corrosion at which this 
inflection occurs varies in supposedly duplicate experiments, and seriously 
reduces reproducibility at the end of long periods of corrosion. Burnishing 
and, to a lesser extent, turning and increased depth of immersion usually 
hasten inflection as shown by experiments A120, A119 and by fig. 5 of the 
present paper; A117 maintained the steeply inclined straight line form for 
170 days, whereas most of the other curves in the figure began to bend in less 
than 100 days. 

It was suggested in Part III (pp. 67 and 68) that the inflection in strong 
solutions which still contain a considerable concentration of chlorine and 
sulphate ions is apparently due to the gradual accumulation of corrosion pro- 
ducts which increase the electrical resistance of the corrosion current.*’ There 
are difficulties about this view which the authors attempted to meet in the 
following paragraph, perhaps unsuccessfully. Further investigation has shown 
that considerable alkalinity has developed in experiments which have been 
continued long enough to give an appreciable diminution of corrosion 
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rates and of chlorine ion concentration. Some results are recorded in 
Table n. 


Table II. — Concentration of Cl' and (OH') at the End of Corrosion Experiments 

in N/10 KCl. 


No. of 
•peeimen. 

Time 

of 

experi- 

ment. 

1 

Cl 

found 

in 

100 c.c. 

11 

Cl 

abft traded 
from 

100 C.C. 

HI 

OH 

equivalent 
to Cl 

abetracted. 

IV 

OH 

found 

in 

100 c.c. 

Bemarkn. 

AllC 

day» 

03 

mur. 

28.3-7 

raitr- 

70-9 

mgr. 

34*0 

mgr. 

38*2 

immersed at 1*5 cm. 

A116 

212 

260 5 

85 1 

40 8 

36*3 

,p 3 cm. 

A117 

250 

260*2 

04 4 

45 3 

I 53*8 

„ 1-5 cm. 

Alls 

240 

262*4 

02*2 

44*2 

1 42*5 

6*3 mm. 

Alio 

170 

265*0 

88*6 

42*5 

! 43*0 

„ 1*5 cm. 

A120 

140 

283-7 

700 

34 0 

1 38-2 

tt *• 

A121 

134 

276-6 

78*0 

37*3 

45*8 

„ 0*36 mm. 

A122 

153 

265*0 

88*6 

42*5 

43*0 

5 mm. 

A123 

100 

310*1 

35*5 

17*0 

15*8 

„ 10 om. 

A124 

100 

347*6 

7*1 

3-4 

4*5 

Atmoephoro of puriSed 

A125 

45 

294-3 

60-3 

28*0 

j 20-6 

i 

air. 1 -5 cm. depth. 
Immersed at 0*0 mm. 


The figures in column II are obtained by subtracting those in column 1 
from the total amount of Cl' ions present at the beginning of the experiment. 
The calculated equivalent of hydroxyl and the amount actually found experi* 
mentally are given in the following columns. There is a general correspondence 
between these two, the principle divergence occurring with very shallow immer- 
sion which sets up special conditions and with A117 which gave a linear 
corrosion-time curve for an unusually long time. 

Founded upon the figures of Table II, an experiment was performed in 
which the total corrosion of zinc at the end of 25 days was determined in 
100 c.c. of mixed solution which was 1/40N with respect to KOH and 3/40N 
with respect to KCl. It was found to be 30 mgr. as compared with 229 mgm. 
in N/10 KCl. The corrosion-time curve showed the final rate to be less than 
O'l c.o. of oxygen absorption per day, which is of the same order as that 
corresponding to the flattened portions of the curves obtained in N/10 KCl, 
e.g., A1 17 and A1 18 in fig. 6. It was thought possible that the actual alkalinity 
beneath mounds of corrosion product might differ from the general alkalinity 
and attempts were made to estimate them by the use of the B.D.H. Universal 
Indicator. Liquid was removed from inside domes on specimen A118 after 
228 ■ 7 days in N/10 KCl and the hydrogen ion concentration appeared to be at 
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least 11 — approximately the same as the general concentration. A teat 

carried out on A128 which had been in N/60 KCl for 21*73 days gave a value 
close to Ph 7 for the liquid inside the dome and at least pn H outside, but 
the corrosion-time curve was linear at the time of the test. The alkalinity 
inside the dome appears to be an important factor in determining the slopes of 
curves. 

The Disirihxd'Um of Corrosion. 

The corroded surfaces of all specimens used for corrosion-time curves 
throughout the research have been examined both before and after removal 
of corrosion products. In conductivity water and dilute solutions of KCl 
and Kj|S 04 corrosion is concentrated upon isolated areas, round which rings 
of interference colours are usually found. Even when experiments are con- 
tinued for long periods parts of the metals, particularly on the top surface^ 
suffer relatively little attack and become covered with transparent films which 
show interference colours and, later, yellowish tints to which no definite order 
of interference colour can be assigned (see fig. 7 which shows turning marks 
through such a film). In solutions stronger than N the uncorroded areas are 
larger on the bottom than on the top surface. In moderately strong solutions 
the corroded areas are covered with white ‘‘ domes ” of zinc hydroxide which 
sometimes terminate in long tubes extending upwards to the liquid surface^ 
or downwards deep into the solution as shown in Plate 16, figs. 7 to 9 ; all 
photographs in this paper were taken at a magnification of 2*6 diameters with 
oblique illumination, unless otherwise stated. In reproduction the magnifica- 
tion has been red\iced to 1*6, 

The “ domes,” according to the current view, are considered to screen oxygen 
away from the underlying metal, which is thought to be the anode of an electro- 
lytic cell set up by differential aeration, the corresponding cathodes being the 
relatively unattacked areas covered with the yellow film, e,g,y the centre of 
fig, 7, to which oxygen has free access. 

A comparison between the corrosion-time curves and the distribution of 
corrosion on a series of specimens tested in N/10 KCl suggested that there were 
difficulties in the way of this view. Specimens A114, A113 and A96 were 
corroded for 17, 50 and 112 days respectively, and were giving linear corrosion- 
time curves when the experiments were stopped. Their surfaces, cleared of 
corrosion products, ore shown in Plate 17, figs. 11, 13 and 15, representing top 
surfaces and figs. 12, 14 and 16 bottom surfaces. Corrosion has evidently 
begun at many scattered areas which have gradually spread till the whole of 
the bottom surface and a large part of the top and sides have been attacked. 
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In strong solutions it is not uncommon for 90 per cent, of the metal surface to 
be attacked, and in an extreme case the whole of the specimen has been heavily 
(xnroded as shown in Plate 18, figs. 17, 18 and 18 a, which are photographs of 
the top, bottom and side of specimen A91 in 2N KCl, the corrosion-time curve 
of which was linear throughout the experiment. The whole specimen was 
covered with an interlaced system of domes similar to those shown in Plate 16, 
fig. 8. These domes consist at first of gelatinous “ zinc hydroxide,” which 
seizes chlorine and gradually “ ages ** ; at the end of about 100 days it has 
become hard, difficult to break away from the specimen and only slowly 
soluble in 10 per cent, acetic acid. In the aged and dried state the walls 
of the domes on specimen A 116 hod an average thickness of about 0*015 
mm. ; the thinnest portion examined was 0*004 mm. and a specially thick 
part 0-026 mm. Thus the dense-looking domes on zinc are merely very thin 
sheila, as indicated in fig. 60. 

It is clear from Plates 17 and 18, figs. 1 1 to 18, that unattacked areas which 
were film-covered when in the solution, and were supposed to be cathodes, 
have greatly decreased in size with increased period of corrosion ; in A91 they 
have disappeared altogether. Consequently they cannot be the sole cathodes 
for the oxygen absorption process, since corrosion can continue at a constant 
late notwithstanding their gradual reduction and final disappearance. It 
follows also that oxygen must be able to penetrate through the white domes to 
maintain the constant corrosion rate. 

To test this point directly and to ascertain whether the departure of corrosion- 
time curves from linear form was due in any way to domes of corrosion product, 
the following experiment was tried. The apparatus containing specimen 
A118 in N/10 KCl was removed from the thermostat and opened after 229 
days’ corrosion, when the rate of oxygen absorption had fallen from an initial 
rate of 1*42 c.c. per day to 0*16 c.c. per day. The hard white domes of 
corrosion product on the specimen were then broken down by a glass rod and 
removed as far as possible. The apparatus was then sealed up again, swept 
out with pure oxygen and replaced in the thermostat. The subsequent daily 
readings for oxygen absorption were 0*24, 0*21 and 0*09 c.c., i.e., of the same 
order as before the removal of the domes. This result confirms the conclusion 
that the hard variety of zinc hydroxide has but little effect on the rate of 
oxygen supply to the metaL 

Several varieties of ” zinc hydroxide ” have been met with during the 
research. The most distinct occurred in experiments carried out in KCl 
solutions sponger than N in an atmosphere of purified air ; it was crystalline 
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with one well-marked cleavage similar to that of mica, and others much leas 
well-marked suggesting a hexagonal structure ; it seems to correspond with 
the mineral zincite (ZnO). In similar strong solutions beneath an atmosphere 
of oxygen the corresponding substance was powdery and without noticeable 
cleavage ; the difference is not due to carbon dioxide, etc., since the air was 
purified by passage through caustic potash, sulphuric 
acid, distilled water and a filter. 

Figs. 11 to 16 of Plate 17 show that in N/lOKCl 
much larger areas were attacked on the bottom 
surfaces than on the top ; the penetration was also 
deeper. It was thought that this might be due to 
differential aeration since access of oxygen may 
reasonably be supposed to be more rapid to the top. 

To test this possibility the apparatus shown in fig. 23 
was made. The liquid entirely fills the inner cap and 
the tube above the specimen, which rests on the points 
of the glass tripod. The liquid level is half-way up 
the outside of the inner cap, so that oxygen reaches 
first the bottom surface of the specimens ; this should, 
therefore, be less corroded than the top if differential 
aeration is the main determining factor influencing the 
distribution of corrosion in the authors’ conditions. 

Experiments were conducted at 25° C. with all the 
usual precautions, in N/20(), N/10 and 2N KCl ; results 
are shown on Plate 18 in which figs. 19 and 21 
represent the top, and figs. 20 and 22 the bottom, 
surfaces respectively in N/200 and 2N solutions. 

In all three solutions corrosion has penetrated more 
deeply, but was rather less widely distributed, on the 
bottom than on the top. 23. 

These experiments suggest that though differential 
aeration of the top and bottom surfaces of the specimen may have some 
effect on the distribution of corrosion, it is not the sole, nor even the principal, 
factor which determines it. 

Further study of the distribution of corrosion on the standard-sized metal 
specimens was made with a microscope mounted on the top of a circular glass 
trough in which the specimen is supported in the usual manner, and which can 
be evacuated and subsequently filled with any desired atmosphere and solution. 
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amilatly to the standard conomon apparatus. To keep the depth of immersion 
at the usual value of 1 - 5 cm. about 350 c.c. of solution must be used instead 
of the usual 100 o.c. The specimen is viewed through a disc of plate glass 
held in a tube of stainless steel fixed in the top one of two stainless steel discs 
between which the glass trough can be clamped by bolts. Rubber bands are 
interposed between the steel discs and the glass to enable sufficient pressure 
to be exerted to give a vacuum tight joint without danger of fracture of the 
glass. For very low-power work a camera carrying a Zeiss Tessar photographio 
lens is substituted for the microscope. 

The top surface only of the specimen can be observed ; it is illuminated by 
the glancing incidence of two beams of light reflected from two mirrors arranged 
at opposite ends of a diameter of the trough. The sources of light are two 
pointolite lamps used wth 4-inch condensers and water-cooling troughs. 

The apparatus cannot conveniently bo placed in a thermostat and is merely 
shielded from draughts in a room with double door and shatters. It is hoped 
shortly to thermostat the room, which varies in temperature over the range 20** 
to 23° 0. At present, therefore, notable convection currents occur in the trough. 

Figs. 24 to 29 (Plate 19) illustrate the progress of corrosion of annealed zinc 
in N/10000 KCl daring 11 days, and figs. 30 to 35 (Plate 20) corrosion inN/10000 
during 6 days. In the early stages of corrosion the distribution is 
nearly sporadic on both top and bottom surfaces in both solutions and in 
conductivity water, as shown by figs. 24, 38 and 10, the last two representing 
turned specimens ; under higher powers of the microscope the initial corrosion 
centres arc seen to be very numerous. Irregularity soon sets in on the top 
surface, accompanied by obvious movement of corrosion products, which is 
well shown by comparing fig. 25 with fig. 27 and fig. 32 with fig. 34. Many 
of the initial centres of corrosion soon cease to fimction, as shown by comparison 
of figs. 38 and 39. The cessation seems to be due to the formation of a 
film of zinc hydroxide which stops action at many of the less active centres 
as suggested by fig. 30. The persistent corrosion centres occur as groups 
surrounded by conspicuous white walls which result from a re-arrangement 
and increase of zinc hydroxide (see figs. 28 and 34). There is no corrosion 
beneath the walls (see figs. 29 and 28, and figs. 34 and 35), and only a 
part of the enclosed area is attacked in the early stages. Corrosion spreads 
from the original centres outwards, especially in strong solutions, but spreading 
can be seen even in N/10000 KgS 04 in Plate 20, figs. 31 and 32, in which 
corroded areas ore indicated by white or half-tone patches within the walls. 
Spreading is, of course, stopped in dilute solution by the exhaustion of 
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anions when only a small proportion of the surface has been attacked as 
shown in figs. 29 and 35. 

It has been found that nearly all the corrosion centres observable on a 
specimen stripped of corrosion products after 11 days* immersion in N/10000 
KCl, coincided with centres which were visible after only 10 minutes’ immersion^ 
t.e., no new centres were formed after a very early stage of the corrosion process ; 
the final distribution is the result of the cessation of activity at certain of the 
initial centres and the persistence and spreading of others. 

The position at which corrosion actually begins in N/20000 KCl was some- 
times decided by the crystal structure of the metal discs used. This normally 
consisted of a system of large radial crystals surrounding a thin core of others 
axially arranged. The discs were turned to definite size and annealed for a 
week at 260® to 270® C. ; a superficial network of polygonal crystals could 
then be seen without etching, similar to those shown in figs. 46 and 47. This 
evidently consisted of a very thin recrystallised layer, overlying the coarse 
radial crystals formed during casting which are revealed by turning or better 
by corrosion as shown in fig. 16. Before these can be attacked the surface 
layer of small crystals must be removed and this removal is sometimes selective 
in dilute solutions such as N/20000 KCl. Fig. 46 shows selective attack on two 
crystals, a large one near the lower right-hand corner, and another near the 
top left-hand cornier ; the other crystals are sparsely coveretl with tarnish films. 

It was thought desirable to determine whether corrosion would occur at the 
same positions on a metal after it had been removed from a corrosive solution, 
stripped of corrosion products by dilute acetic acid, thoroughly washed with 
distilled water and replaced in a similar solution. An experiment was tried 
with N/10000 K2SO4 and the distribution of the first corrosive attack is shown 
in Plate 20, fig. 35. Fig. 36 (Plate 21) shows the state of affairs at the end of 
6 hours during the second attack. The isolated black spots are the corroded 
areas produced by the first period of corrosion. The new positions of atteick are 
enclosed by the usual white sinuous walls and the distribution is either actually 
reversed or perhaps independent of the original one, a result that was quite 
unexpected. The final distribution at the end of the second immersioni lasting 
5 days, is shown in fig. 37, which should be compared with fig. 35. Possibly a 
slight deposition of metallic impurity may cause the original attacked areas 
to be slightly cathodic, and so produce an approximate reversal of the first 
distribution. The differential aeration effect which is generally assumed to 
occur when crevices are present in a metal did not cause the original pits 
to become anodic. 
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The special action that often takes place in the neighbourhood of the glass 
points of support of the specimens is clearly shown in several micrographs, 
e.g., figs. 20 and 22. This action was originally thought to be duo to differential 
aeration. Sometimes, however, the metal seemed to be actually protected 
instead of attacked over a small area round the points, especially in sulphate 
solution. Another curious feature of the glass point action was that it could 
never be detected when much corrosion had occurred, i.e., the points never 
bored deeply into the metal ; figs. 16 and 18, for instance, do not show any 
sign of this special attack. The action of the glass points is confined to the 
initial stages of corrosion in strong solutions and does not seem to be due to 
differential aeration, but no alternative explanation can be proposed for it at 
present. 

One of the most definite phenomena shown by the micrographic work was 
the vigorous selective attack on the crystal boundaries as shown, for instance, 
in fig. 16 (Plate 17). The metal used for most of the work was selected oast 
Australian electrol}rtic zinc, turned to shape in a lathe and finally annealed 
for a week at 260° to 275° C., in an atmosphere of argon. It contained only 
about 0‘01 per cent, of total metallic impurity, tnaialy lead and iron, so that 
little segregation would be expected. Etch pits of definite shape were rare 
in any of the solutions used, but occasionally hexagons were found. A few 
experiments were carried out with highly purified American zinc supplied by 
the New Jersey Zinc Company, but this metal behaved differently from the 
Australian metal. It was received as cast rods, 0-75 cm. in diameter, enclosed 
in glass tubes, and was broken to the desired length and used in the unannealed 
state. Care was taken that it never touched the fingers ; spectroscopic 
examination showed it to be practically free from any metallic impurity. No 
attack along a crystal boundary in this metal was ever detected, either in N/10 
or N/10000 KOI, the only two solutions used. Well-developed etch pits were 
found in large numbers, particularly in the more dilute solution, as shown in 
figs. 42 to 46 (Plate 22). The first shows hexagonal pits characteristic of the 
basal pinakoid of the hexi^onal system. Other types of pit seem to be 
characteristic of first and second order prisms(10l0 and ll20 forma respectively) 
and first and second order pyramids (lOll and ll2l forms) since they closely 
resemble the well-known pits in the mineral apatite. 

An important factor in deciding the regional arrangement of corrosion over 
a specimen is the distribution of strong convection currents.* This was shown 
by experiments carried out in a trough placed in an air thermostat and 
* ‘Proo. Roy. Soo..' A, vol. 121, p. 103 (1928). 
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illuminated from the sides by two pointolite lamps, the radiation from 
which was focussed on the specimen by a four-inch lens without intervention of 
cooling jackets. Convection currents due to temperature differences could 
be seen by the streaming of corrosion products, their direction being from the 
circumference of the specimen to the centre and then upwards. The corre- 
sponding distribution of corrosion of a standard sized specimen in distilled 
water in air is shown in fig. 40, which is a photograph taken at the end of 4*6 
hours from the start of the experiment with corrosion product in situ. The 
radial distribution of the little pits, situated in the dark areas, is markedly 
different from the initial sporadic and final irregular distribution which occur 
in the absence of the strong convection currents. It was noticed that the 
streaming of corrosion products had ceased at 22 hours from the start of the 
experiments, apparently because temperature equilibrium had been reached 
in the trough ; nevertheless the initial radial distribution persisted. 

Fig. 41 shows the distribution of corrosion on a specimen contained in a 
trough 12 cm. in length placed in an air-thermostat ; the two ends of the trough 
differed in temperature by 0* 1® C., the two sides wore 6 cm. apart and at closely 
similar temperatures. The arrangement of the corroded areas is approximately 
along the steepest temperature gradient. In this experiment the illuminating 
beam was passed through cooling jackets so that the radial type of convection 
currents obtained in the last experiment was eliminated. The least corroded 
metal appears to be that which is in contact with the more rapidly moving 
liquid. The explanation of the distribution of corrosion seems to be that the 
convection currents decide the distribution of corrosion products and con- 
sequently of temporarily protected areas. 


Experiments on Differential Aeration. 

The fact that the differential aeration principle fails to explain many of the 
results obtained in the authors’ conditions suggested the desirability of some 
special experiments to elucidate the matter. Much of the previous work has been 
carried out by U. R. Evans and his associates, who usually produced differential 
aeration either by bubbling air or oxygen through the solution surrounding one 
of two electrodes enclosed by a diaphragm, or by partial immersion. Such 
methods produce large differences of oxygen supply, partial immersion may 
produce a difference of at least 7 to 1 between different parts of the metal, if one 
mayjudge fromresultsof thedepthof immersion curve. In stagnant conditions 
it wasihought that the difference of oxygen concentration betweenany two parts 
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of a totally immersed metal would be far less than this, especially since it has 
been established that oxygen can freely penetrate deposits of zinc hydroxide. 
To test the effect of different concentrations of oxygen the apparatus shown in 
fig. 48 was used. It consisted of two glass tubes, A and B, one of which carries 
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a diaphragm formed by wrapping a sheet of parchment over its end. It is 
then ground into the other and the joint made water-tight by vacuum wax. 
A and B each carry a side tube (1) which can be connected to a large gas 
reservoir, a rubber bung (2) which carries a weighed electrode and a filling 
tube (3) for introducing solutions. An atmosphere of oxygen was maintained 
on one side of the diaphragm and air on the other and the oxygen actually in 
solution near each electrode was detnmined by Winkler's method at the 
beginning and end of each experiment. In order to prevent different pressures 
occurring over the two liquid surfaces the two gas reservoirs were connected 
together as shown and protected from draughts, but they were not thermo- 
stated. The apparatus was tilted so as to allow the liquid-oxygen interfiice 
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to be larger than the liquid-air interface in the proportion, roughly, of 7 : 1. 
Before beginning an experiment, one compartment of the apparatus was 
swept out with oxygen and the other with purified air. Periodical potential 
measurements were made, but the electrodes were normally short circuited. 
The experimental results are collected in Table III, and some typical potential 
curves in fig. 49. 

The experiments were tried in four different strengths of solution. In all 



Pig. 49. — Potential Differeiwie of Oxygenated Kloetrodo relative to Aerated Electrode. 

of them the oxygenated electrode (called hereafter the 0 electrode) was 
cathodic at first, and remained so throughout some of the experiments in 
N/10 and N/2 ; in the others a reversal of potential occurred and persisted for 
long periods in N/200 and 2N, but in N/10 and N/2 a zero potential or another 
reversal occurred. 

The O electrode always suffered more corrosion than the aerated electrode 
in stagnant conditions except in N/10 solution ; even in this solution it lost 
nearly as much if the diaphragm was removed. In N/2 the 0 electrode lust 
more than twice the weight of the A electrotie even when the oxygen concen- 
tration was three times that at the A electrode. 

If oxygen were bubbled round the 0 electrode in N/2 solution, as in experi- 
ment X of the table, a high cathodic potential was reached and the O electrode 
lost only one-ninth of the weight lost by the A electrode, although the ratio of 
oxygen concentration was 3 to 1. In a repeat experiment, XI of the table, 
the losses of weight were much greater, but their ratio was less than 1 to 2, 
In the bubbling experiments slight supersaturation with oxygen occurred near 
the 0 electrode ; also a foaming effect which in the later stages caused part of 
the electrode to be wetted by only a film of moisture. A temporary cessation 
of bubbling caused an immediate drop of potential, and if bubbling was carried 
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on at both electrodes and that at the A electrode stopped, a drop also occurred ; 
these drops were 20 to 30 mvs., t.e., small fractions of the total potentials, and 
may possibly be due to subsidiary factors such as the accumulation of hydrogen 
and zinc ions at the two electrodes in the absence of bubbling. In experi- 
ment XII in which both the oxygen and air were bubbled near their respective 
electrodes the 0 electrode was cathodic throughout, sometimes to the extent 
of 55 mvs., but lost more than three times the weight of the A electrode. 

A complete explanation cannot be given for the bubbling experiments. 
The rate of bubbling was not accurately controlled, but was approximately 
similar in the three experiments. Possibly the conditions for the maximum 
effect of bubbling are easUy upset and require investigation by more sensitive 
methods. 

All the above experiments except numbers V and VI were performed with 
the electrodes at an average distance apart of 3-3 cm. To find out the effect 
of the resistance of the electrol 3 rte experiment number IX was carried out in 
N/2 KCl with electrodes 1-0 cm. apart. The 0 electrode lost more propor- 
tionately than in any other experiment. In experiments VII and VIII the 
calculated resistance of the electrol]rte was less than 6 ohms ; the internal 
resistance of the cell was found to vary from 40 to 240 ohms. 

Table III shows that the experiments were not reproducible in detail, and 
caution must, therefore, be exercised in drawing conclusions. It is possible 
that they do not present a close analogy to the corrosion of a single 
specimen, but it is upon somewhat similar experiments that the differential 
aeration theory has been largely built up. Nevertheless, it is quite clear 
that a more highly oxygenated electrode generally suffers more corrosion 
than one less highly oxygenated ; only in N/10 solution did the reverse hold, 
and then only to an important extent when a parchment diaphragm was used. 

The differences of potential set up when the two electrodes were differentially 
oxygenated seem to be due mainly to films of corrosion product such as 
precipitated “ zinc hydroxide ” rather than to directly formed zinc oxide. 
Bubbling oxygen evidently has a specific action apart from oxygen concen- 
tration ; for instance, in experiment No. X the maximum potential difference 
was 220 millivolts although the ratio of the oxygen concentrations was only 
3 to 1 ; this ratio without bubbling usually gave a potential difference of 
about one-tenth of that amount. 
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TJm MecJi/anism of Corrosion. 

Tho general conclusion to be drawn from many of the experiments described 
in this paper is that the distribution of corrosion on zinc cannot be adequately 
accounted for by differences in oxygen concentration as postulated by the 
“ differential aeration theory, which states, broadly, that oxygen is needed 
for corrosion, but the attack occurs at places relatively inaccessible to oxygen. 
A modified view of the mechanism is givc^n below. 

The initial behaviour of zinc when placed in a salt solution which does not 
form a passifying film, either gentu’al or local, is to displace hydrogen at a 
multiplicity of points. Noglectmg tlui possibility of the production of 
hydrogen gas, a polarising layer is formed at the metal surface. No regional 
distinction can at first be made into anodes and cathodes, which are probably 
adjacent and constantly changing, as in an acid solution ; at any instant the 
point-anodes are probably sporadically distributed and corrosion will proceed 
uniformly except in so far as it is affected by factors related to crystal 
structure and method of preparing the surface, provided that supplies of 
oxygen and suitable anions arc available. 

The oxygen is required for depolarisation, and the anions must be such that 
they form a soluble salt with the metal ; corrosion will then proceed at a rate 
directly proportional to the oxygen supply, so long as the concentration of 
anions is sufficient and no protective films are formed. An example of this 
kind of action is the initial attack of ammonium chloride on zinc. 

With zinc, corrosion will not usually be regularly distributed over the whole 
surface, notwithstanding the initial sporadic attack, because : — 

(1) Insoluble substances produced by corrosion may be irregularly dis- 
tributed and give local protection. 

(2) The supply of oxygen may not be uniform. 

Vernon’s* w-ork suggests that any air-formed film on zinc will not bo an 
influencing factor owing to its lack of protective power except, perhaps, in 
influencing the initial, nearly sporadic, distribution of attack. 

The most important insoluble substance formed during corrosion in the 
presence of potassium chloride or sulphate is zinc hydroxide, part of which 
forms a thin film closely adherent to the metal and is impervious to oxygen 
and zinc ions but not to electrons, but much of which forms loose masses which 
are permeable to oxygen, as indicated in fig. 50, which shows a dome ” of 
the permeable form and films of the inhibitive form* 

* * Trans. Faraday Soc.,' vol. 19, p. 840 (1924) ; vol. 23, pp. 135-137 (1927). 
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Assuming the presence of only the permeable type of zinc hydroxide, corro- 
sion will be nearly uniformly distributed and proportional to the rate; of 



Fia. 50. — Section through Dome of Corrosion Product. 

oxygen supply. If oxygen be not uniformly distributed most corrosion will 
usually occur where the concentration is greatest^ just as most corrosion occurs 
on the upper part of zinc partially immersed in ammonium chloride solution. 
If the inhibitive type of hydroxide is formcil over a part of the metal, 
corrosion can only take place elsewhere, but the average rate of corrosion 
over the whole specimen need not alter since it is dependent on the rate of 
oxygen supply to the whole surface, which is not altered by the presence of 
the inhibitive film. Nevertheless, the rate of corrosion per square centi- 
metre of the attacked area will be increased since the oxygen there present 
can be reinforced by that present over the inhibitive film which forms a part 
of the total area available for depolarisation. Corrosion at the portions of 
the metal covered by “ domes ” is not due mainly to a potential difference 
set up by difference of oxygen concentration, but to the fact that ions can 
freely enter solution there. Other portions are covered with a precipitated 
protective film which prevents local solution of the metal, but allows 
depolarisation of hydrogen displaced by metal entering solutions elsewhere. 
Actually more oxygen reaches the metal beneath llio domes than where it 
is covered with a precipitated protective film. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the lielp they have received in the experi- 
mental work from Mr. J. M. Stuart and Mias Ruth Pirret. The research was 
carried out for the Corrosion of Metals Researcli Committee of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, and the thanks of the authors are due to 
the Chairman, Professor Sir Harold Carpenter and to Professor Q. T. Morgan 
for many facilities afforded and for permission to publish. 
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On Periodicity in Series of Related Terms. 

By Sir Gilbeht Walker, F.U.S. 

(Rert^ivPtl January 22, 1931.) 

An important extension of our ideas regarding perio^licity was mad<! in 
1927 when Yule* pointed out that, instead of regarding a series of annual 
sunspot numbers as consisting merely of a harmonic senes to which a series 
of random terms were added, wo might suppose a certain amount of causal 
relationship between the successive annual numbers. In that case the system 
might bo regarded as a physical aysUun possessing one or more natural oscilla- 
tions of its own, all subj(5ct to damping ; and the effect of annual random 
disturbances would be to produce a fairly smooth curve with periods varying 
in amplitude and length, essentially as the sunspot numbers vary. If we call 
the departures from their mean of our series 74 ^, 7 / 2 * ^ showed that the 

consequence of a single natural period is an equation like 

where u, represents the “ accidental ” externa! “ disturbance ’’ ; and if there 
are two natural periods, 

». = *=1 (M»-1 + M,-3) - - W,_4 4 - 

He considered also the effect of the rolatioa 

«« — 78'^a-*- (A) 

which leads to a damped hannonio vibration 

tt, =s* c“*" (A cos Oa: -)- B sin Oj:), 
where exp. ( — X :i; *6) are the roots of the equation 

y*~fl'iy + ^8 = 0. 

Yule determined his constants by applying the equation (A) to the successive 
terms of the u series and using the method of least squares. 

2. Wo shall now consider such serial correlation coefficients as fg, 
whore is that between consecutive terms of u*s anil that between terms 


* ‘ Phil, TranH.,’ A, vol. 226, pp. 267-298 (1927). 
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separated by p intervals. The use of such coefficients in connection with 
periodicities is old, but it has recently been more widely employed.* 

If the equation connecting succensive terms in the absence of disturbance 
is 

M, = f- -f — -h (B) 

then the equation for the i^srms as disturbed is obtained by adding a term v. 
to the right-hand side. Let us multiply this equation by Ua-i-i 
for all values of x from (s + 2) to n ; we get, ignoring the sums of product terms 
in uv as relatively insignificant because the v's are accidental, 

n 

2 + ... 1- == 0. (C) 

In order to simplify the analysis we treat the number of terms as so large 
that we may neglect errors <]ue to its finiteness ;t then if the B.D, of the series 
is dy we can noglcot the differences between the S.D.'s of n terms and of (n — s) 
terms, so that (C) becomes 

(rt - it - 1) {r,+i - {giv, + + ... + = 0, 

or 

'•h 1 = !} 1 ^. + ya*-,-! + ... + y/x. 

Bimilarly on multiplying by “‘wl wbling, 

^ va = yl^+l I- ya'’. + ... + y,»-2 ; 

and in general 

^1, = /7i"v-i f + ••• f » 

which is analogous with (B) and shows that the relationships between the 
sucoessive u*s and the successive r’s are, in the limit wl\en n is very large, 
identical. 

If the roots of the equation 

z‘ = \^g, (D) 

are A^, Ag ... A, the solution of (B) will be 

w, - UA" + UgA/ -h ... f 

• See, for example, Dinsmore Alter m the Washington ‘Monthly Weather Review,' 
June, 1927 ; and a derivation of a cnU*i*ion of reality apphoable to H. H. Turner's 
“ chapters ” of continuous oaciUationa, separated by breaks due to outside mterferonoe, in 
paragraph 11, pp. 840, 341 of a paper “ On Pono<iicity,” ‘ Q.J.R. Met. Soo.,* vol. 61 (1926). 

t For instance, it is customary, if seeking a 13-yoar period with 120 annual values avail- 
able, to consider 117 years out of the 120, and to assume that ignoring 3 terms will not 
seriously afiteot the result. 
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where the U’s are constants ; and of (D) will be 

~ "f* ■"!" ••• "I" 1^«^^*** 

where the R’s are constants. 

3. Thus the r's must have the same periods as the u*8. This is obvious in 

slightly damped simple oscillations each occupying say q of the intervals 
between the u’s ; for then ... will tend to be the same as rg, ... 

fg ; the r’s will thus have a period of g intervals and will be damped if the u’s 
are damped. One advantage of using the values of /g ... for getting the 
relationship (B) over using the u’s is that the former, being based on the 
whole series, are much less influenced by accidental effects. 

4. We shall first of all consider in somewhat greater detail the effect of 
the simplest type of dependence of each term on the previous ones, that of the 
tendency of a departure to persist ; and wo shall suppose that any term 

is made up of (where ^ is a fraction less than unity) and of an external 
‘ disturbance ’ Also, since we may write w, + v, in the form 

u, — = — (1 - 0 f- v,, we might regard “ persistence as equivalent 

to '' damping " in a mechanical system, the diminution being proportional to 
the magnitude of the previous term. If now we write the equations 

and assume that n is so large that the S.D.’s d and d' of the w^s and v^s may bo 
treated as unaffected by cutting out a term, w'e realise (1) that t is the correlation 
coeflicient that we have previously denoted by rj, and (2) that by the ordinary 
theorem 

(E) 

Now for the Fourier terms of the u series 

5 K + *6,) 

where a iizjn ; and for the Fourier terms of the series of disturbances, 
which terms are distinguished by dashes, inasmuch as «q is unknown, is 
indeterminate ; but when n is large enough we may make any hypothesis 
we like regarding without appreciably affec*ting the Fourier terms ; and we 
choose it as equal to Thus 
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and, on substituting for it is easily seen that this becomes 

(1 - i «,«<«'-»»“. or J (1 - fj ,-'«•) («, + *,). 

i ■■ 1 ft 

So multiplying by the corresponding equation with the sign of i changed, 
if c'* = a'* + 6'* and c* = a® + 6*, 

~ (1 — 2ri cos qoL + ri®). (F) 

Also if c'l2^d', the amplitude ratio,* is denoted by /' and c/2*d by /, we have 
using (E) 

/,*//;* - (1 - - 2ri cos ya + r^*). (G) 

It would appear that if we had two physical systems, one in which the suc- 
cessive values were independent and a second system in which persistence 
produced a relationship r between successive terms, and if the same disturbances 
were imposed on the systems, then, by (F), when the oscillations hud gone on 
so long that a fairly steady mean amplitude had been attained in the persistent 
system, the amplitude c* of the first or free system would average 
(1 — 2r cos qoL + r*)* times that of the second or persistent system, and the 
persistence would alter the amplitude ratio of the oscillations set up in the 
ratio (1 — r*)*/{l — 2r cos q<x + r^)K 

It may be notod that q lies betwecui 1 and w/2, and qoL between 27z/n and tc, 
and so between 0 and tc. Thus the ratio /V/i* between (1 + r)/(l — r) 
and (1 — r)/(l j- r) ; it is unity when cosya r. In practice q does not in 
general exceed n/6, so qcn is not in general greater than 7 t/ 3. For instance, 
with 120 annual values, for a period of 20 yeArs qx == tc/IO, and for 8 years it 
is 7 c/4. 

The result that ** persistence ” or inertia will diminish the amplitudes of 
oscillations of short period, but may increase the relative importance, and 
therefore the amplitude ratio, of tliose of long period, by destroying quick 
oscillations, is in accordance with expectation. 

6. Let us now consider the oscillations set up in a system which has natural 
periods of its own. Corresponding to (D), with ^ -= 3 for brevity, wc have the 
equations 

«4 = ^i«3 + 3a»s + 9»>h + »4 I 

Ms = + 9*^3 + 9a»a + ^ (H) 

«» 9l»n -1 + 9a»n-2 + 93»n-3 + 

* The amplitude ratio of a Fourier term ia the ratio of ite amplitude to 2^ timee the 
standard deviation of the terms analysed, see (c) p. 2ft of * Q.J.R. Met. Soc./ vol. 64 (1928). 
If a series consists accurately of a single sine series the ratio is unity. 
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and we may define quantities Vj, e, by the equations 

«1 =* 9l^n + + 9i'*n-t + «1 "I 

«S = 9l^ + + 9iUn-l + Vt y (I) 

«s = 9i*^% + 9*^1 + + »3 

which would be contmuous with (H) if the u serioa repeated itself after n terms, 
so that ^ etc. Then the typical Fourier terms of the u 

and V series will be 

cos qx + sin qx and a/ cos qx + sin qx 

where 

H P^Q 

= ^ s e"’«‘ + «'*’«• + 53U,_, + »,+, e''«‘} 

n 0 

— (o« + t6«) {^1 e’** + e*'«“ -f 53 c®'*‘} + o', + i6',. 

Therefore 

o, 4- tft. = (o', + t6',)/(l — 9i «**“ — «*'** — 9% «*'*•) 

SO 

C.* = + ffi* + 9i + <f3* + 2 (ffiJa + ^a^s - 9^ cos a 

+ 2( 9i9^ — — 25 , cos 3«}. ( J) 


6 . Further it may bo seen that if there is a natural period of the u’s corre- 
sponding to this Fourier term in the accidental disturbances and the damping 
is small, the amplitude set up will be relatively large. For if there is a natural 
period of the u’s, in view of which they repeat after nfq terms, we have 
to consider n/gr in conjimotion with the solution exp. (— X 4; *6) of 
the equation 5 , = 0 , the undisturbed u terms being got 

by giving values 1, 2, 3, ..., to p in e~*‘* (AcospO -f- B sinpO). Thus, if X 
is small, 27r/6 must be njq. But as exp. ( — X 4: *0) satisfied the cubic equation 
the value of 


e**0 _ gist* — g^ fit* 


~ 93 


will be small, amd as 6 = ^Kqjn — qv, the equation preceding (J) shows that 
c, will be relatively large ; thus the u system wiU, if its damping is not too 
large, act like a resonator and respond, in its own periods, to relatively small 
accidental external disturbances. 

7. If we want the ratio of the mean magnitudes of the accidental disturbances 
V to the tt*s of the original series, we realise that the equations (H) and (I) 
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may be interpreted algebraically as a regression equation with coefficients 
9 v 9 a> 9 » means of which the terms of the series «4, «5, ... Mj, u, are 
expressed as linear functions of the terms in the three series (U3, U4, ..., M2), 
(«2, Ms" ••• “i)i ( mj , «2, ... M„); 80 the joint correlation coefficient R, 
between the first series u, and the senes of which the general term is 


is given by* 




and then, as is independent of Uj, M2, Mj and W5 of U2, M3, Uj, etc., we have the 
same algebraic relation as in ordinary statistics, 


1 1 
or 

d'a (1 — g^ri — — g^r^) d*. (K) 

8. lu a practical application of the method we work out the series of values 
of and, if their graph clearly contains oscillations with c(?rtain periods, it 
is conceivable that instead of thttse being all natural periods of the original 
system some might be due to periodicities in the external disturbances which 
would no longer bo [luroly acciidcntal Accortlmgly wc shall examine the case 
in which the external disturbances indicated by are made up of two portions, 
one a periodic function of p and the other Wp a purely “ accidental element. 
We may then express «p as given by the relation 

«, = .9i«p-i -I- 9z»v-3 - +• +fp + “’p- 

Let the roots of the equation 

y* --- + ..•+.</, 

be Ki, a, and let the oscillation denoted by be governed by a similar 

equation 

+ ••< + A, 

with roots pj, fig, ... p,. Then is of the form + B2P2** + ••• + 5 

and if the equation whose roots are all the a’s and all the P’s is 

we shall have the relations 

Up — hiUp^i -(" “h 

Tp = Jc-^Kp^i d” 

* * Indian Motoorological Memoiro,’ vol. 20, p. 122, equation 2 (lOOS). 


and 
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Thus whon wo plot the graph we shall see in it the oscillations of both the 
internal and external systems. Now it ofteti happens that from the nature 
of the cose the oacillations of the external disturbing system are undamped, 
while those of the disturbed system must be damped ; and then the inter- 
pretation of the graph should be possible. 

9. Some light is thrown by this analysis on the utility of a series of values 
of r,, a “ correlation-periodogram,** as a substitute for the ordinary Fourier- 
Schuster periodograrn when there is no question of damped oscillations. 

Wo shall first considtsr the relations between the r*s of the former and the/*s, 
the amplitude-ratios, of Die latter. If the number of departures Ug, ... 
be 2w + 1, as usual 

+ ... + a,rt 

+ 6i sin pa -1 ... -f- 6,„ sin mpa, 

and Uq = 0 since the series consists of departures from the mean. Thus in 
general when n is large enough for the S.D. d to be unaffected by modifying 
a few u terms 

n— « 

pmmi 

Also as n is supposed large while s remains finite we may as a first approximation 
replace this expression by 

n 

i>=>X 

it being assumed, as before, that u = 5 f bus 

% cas pa + ... cos {p -)-• «) ci+ 

1 n -f- cos m])OL + cos m (p -h «) a 

r, = ~ S 

+ bi sin pa ... 6, sin (p-|- «) a + ... 

-f sin mpoL J + 6„, sin w (p + ^) « J 

= (K* + V) I'OS s* + + *> 2 *) cos 2sa + j 

— /i* COB sa + /j® cos 2s« 1- ... + /„* cos mm. (L) 

A partial check is easy ; for if the series forms an accurate cosine curve with 
a period of n/q or a terms, let us say, where s is an integer, the property of 
amplitude-ratios tells us that /, — 1, all the other /’s vanishing ; and as the 
series repeats itself completely after s terms wc shall have r, = 1. 

Thus any period of q terms with an amplitude ratio / will produce as graph 
for r, a cosine curve with maxima of at /, at p =3 q, 2q, 3q, ..., and equal 
and opposite minima half-way between. 
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Accordingly if there are only one or two periods and they are well-marked, 
inspection of the correlation-periodogram will reveal them ; but if there are 
three or four periods or they are ill-marked, Fourier analysis of the curve 
will be necessary. 

10. We will now apply these ideas to tlie pressure at Port Darwin, one of the 
most important centres of action of “ world weather,” wliieh, like the closely 
related station of Batavia, displays surges of varying amplitude and period 
with irregularities superposed, suggesting that pressure in this region has a 
natural period of its own, based presumably on the physical relationships of 
world-weather, but that the oscillations are modified by external disturbances. 
The data examined have been the 177 quarterly pressure values from 1882 to 
1926, and as a first experiment we have considered the amplitude ratio / of 
the 26 Fourier harmonics* from the 5th to the 80th, covering periods from 9 
years to 1 J years, which will be found in Table 1 ; the pressure curve and the 


Table L— Period ogram of Port Darwin Pressure 177 quarters. 


Order of 
harmonic. 


Foiirici 

Pc nod 

Amplitude 

Amplitude ratio 

}Mmod. 

1 

oxammed. 

1 I 

ratio. 

corrected. 

J, 

1 

QuarierM. 

1 " ' 'j 

Quarters. 

/• 



5 

i .15'4 i 

36 

A 

i 29*6 

30 

7 

! 26 3 

26 

8 


22 

9 

! 19*7 1 

20 

10 


17-5 

11 

16* 1 

16 

12 

14*7 

14*7 

13 

13 6 i 

13*6 

14 

: 12 6 

12*5 

16 

U 8 

11*7 

16 

1 IM 

11 

17 

' 10 4 

10-6 

18 

9-8 

10 

10 

9*3 

9*3 

20 

8-8 

8*8 

21 

8*4 

8*3 

22 

80 

8 

23 

7*69 

7*66 

24 

7-38 

7*33 

25 

7*08 

7 

26 

6*80 

6*67 

27 

6-6A 

6*5 

28 

6*32 

6*29 

29 

6*10 

6*12 

30 

6*90 

5*90 


0 19 

0*08 

0 06 

0*03 

t»*19 

0*00 

0*24 

0 13 

0*14 

0*08 

0 21 

0*13 

0 12 

0 08 

0*18 

0*12 

0*29 

0 21 

0 07 

0*06 

0*29 

0*23 

0*24 

0*20 

0 16 

0*13 

0 08 

0*07 

0*14 

, 0*13 

0 06 

0*06 

0*02 

0*02 

0*11 

0*13 

0*14 

, 0*16 

0*07 

■ 0*08 

0*10 

0*12 

0 04 

0 06 

0*03 

0*04 

0*06 

0*07 

0*16 

0*22 

0*07 

0*10 


* The periodi examined are auffioiently clone to the Fourier poriods ; see pp. ll», 120, 
‘ Memoirs of B. Met. Soo..’ I, No. 0, 1927. 
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periodogram ate in figs. 1 and 2. It will be seen that the 8th, 13th, 15th and 
16th harmonies have the largest ratios ; their periods are 22, ISJ, 11| and 11 
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quarters, and their/’s are 0-24, 0-29, 0-29 and 0-24, the amplitude ratio for 
a pure sine curve being unity. The probable value of a single/is 0-088, and 
the probable value* of the greatest of 26 of these, if they had been independent, 
would have been 0-20. But inasmuch as the correlation coefficient between 
successive quarterly pressures is 0-76. the terms of the series to be analysed 
are far from independent ; and we cannot compare the results directly with 
those derived by Fourier analysis of a random series. It may be noted that 
the amplitudes of the 16th and 16th harmonics point to a single natural period 
of intermediate length, say, llj quarters or 2-8 years, while the length of the 
13th harmonic is 3*4 years. 

11. But granted the persistence we naturally interpret the pressure variations 
* ‘ Q.J.R. Met. See./ para. 0, p. 338, vol. 61 (1928). 
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in one of two ways. Either (a) the pressure is like a mechanical system, with 
persistence but without natural periods and acted on by a series of disturb- 
ances ; in this case it is the periodicity of the disturbances that must be 
examined. Or (6) the pressure behaves like a mechanical system with per- 
sistence and natural periods, and then these periods interest us. In the first 
case having found r = 0-76 for Port Darwin we may* use equation (G) above 
and deduce the amplitude ratio f of the disturbances from the ratios / of the 
original series. These are given in the last column of Table If and plotted in 
fig. 3 ; we have four ratios, corresponding to the 13th, 16th, 16th and 29th 



Fio. 3. — Periodogram of Disturbauocfi, when Porsistenoe alone is allowed for. 


harmonics, which reach the limit of 0*20 that we should expect as the largest 
produced by mere chance. The ratio of the 14th harmonic is only 0-07. 
Regarding the amplitudes of the 16th and J6th harmonics as due to a single 
period of about 11^ quarters, this interpretation suggests that while belief in 
the reality of three periods, of about 3*4 years, 2*8 years and 1*53 years, is 
permissible, it is far from inevitable. 

12. We shall now consider the second interpretation and examine the idea 
that Port Darwin pressure has natural periods of its own, maintained by non- 
periodic disturbances from outside. The values of the correlation coefficients 
between quarterly pressures separated by an interval of p quartern are given 
in Table II from p = 1 to p = 147 ; but, before discussing these in full, it 
may be well to gain experience of the metliod in a preliminary trial of a simpler 
problem, and consider the first 40 coefficients which are plotted in fig. 4 in the 
continuous curve A, In this first experiment, then, we have to determine r, 

* Zt will be seen that in paragraph 4 above it has not been assumed that the disturbanoes 
are aooidental. 

t As a obeok the values of the suooessive v’s have been tabulated, and 10 of their ampli- 
tude ratios oaloulated; these all agreed with those derived as above within 0-03, 
within the limit of probable error. 
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Table II.— Correlation Coefficients of Port Darwin Pressure one Quarter with 
another after various intervals, (a) using all data, (b) using only 77 pairs. 


Interval 

AU 

data . 

77 

palm . 

Interval . 

All 

data . 

77 

pairs . 

Interval . 

AU 

data . 

77 

pairs . 

Interval . 

1 

All 

data . 

i 

77 

1 pairs . 

Interval 

All 

data . 

0 

100 

1 

l-OOl 

31 1 

1 1 

()’ 12 i 

0*22 

62 

- 0*22 

- 0*20 

93 

0*22 

0-12 

124 

- 0-30 

],r. 

0*70 

0 * 80 | 

1 32 ' 

OOSj 

0-32 

63 

- 0 * 22 l 

1 - 0-26 

94 

0-12 

0*04 

126 

- 0*44 

2 

0 * 5(1 

0 - S 8 I 

1 .13 

o*iol 

0-24 

1 84 

- 0-14 

- 0-18 

96 

0*08 

0 i 

126 

- 0-62 

3 

0*30 

0 * 34 | 


OlOi 

1 0*16 

8 fi 

-o*io! 

1 - 0*20 

96 

-0 04 

- 0-10 

127 

- 0*68 

4 

0*18 

0-12 

35 ' 

‘ 0 * 12 j 

i 0 08 

86 ' 

-0 08 

- 0-22 

97 

- 0-16 

- 0*22 

128 

"^*80 

5 

0*08 

0 02 i 

36 

0 08 

-OOH 

67 

0*02 

- 0*10 

98 

- 0*16 

- 0*20 

129 

- 0-68 

G 

0 02 

- 0*021 

37 

0*061 

- 0*161 

68 

0 06 

- 0*04 

90 

- 0 * 30 ; 

- 0*32 

130 

- 0*48 

7 

0*02 

- 0*02 

38 

0 OH 

-OIS 

69 

0 06 

-0 06 

100 

- 0 * 34 ' 

1 

131 

- 0-38 


-0 02 

0*04 

39 

! 0 02 | 

[- 0-221 

70 

- 0*04 

- 0*14 

101 

- 0-34 

1 

1 

132 

- 0*38 

0 

0*08 

0*20 

40 , 

1 0 * 08 : 

- 0*181 

71 

- 0*08 

- 0*18 

102 

- 0 * 24 , 


133 

- 0*24 

10 

0-16 

0*34 

41 

U - 04 | 

l-o-ul 

72 

-0*l2l 

- 0*24 

103 

-n-iol 


134 

- 0*12 

11 

0*22 

0*48 

42 ! 

1 004 j 

1 0 1 

73 

- 0*06 

- 0-16 

104 

- 0-061 


135 

-0 04 

12 

0*24 

0 - 4 « 

43 1 

I 0 24 

0 10 

74 

- 0*10 

-0 20 

105 

0 1 


136 

0 

13 

: 0*28 

0*48 

44 

i 0 26 

0*20 

75 

- 0*10 

- 0*18 

106 

- 002 I 


137 

0 08 

14 

1 0*22 

0*38 

45 

1 0 28 

0*241 76 i 

-oib! 

!-0 24 

107 

-0 04 j 


138 

0 06 

15 

, 0*18 

0*30 

46 

0*22 

O-lft 

' n 

- 0*14 

- 0*20 

108 



139 

- 0 *U 

16 

0*08 

0*18 

47 

0*20 

0 10 

78 

- 0*04 

- 0*12 

100 

-Olol 


140 

-0 22 

17 

0*08 

0*18 

48 

0*16 

0*02 

79 

- 0*02 

- 0*08 

no 

- 0*20 


141 

- 0*36 

18 

0*06 

0*10 

49 

0*12 

- 0*14 

80 

0 

- 0*10 

in 

- 0*24 


142 

-(^•44 

19 

004 

0*08 

50 

0 * 02 , 

- 0*20 

81 

- 0*10 

- 0*20 

112 

- 0*30 

1 

143 

- 0*66 

20 

0*14 

0*24 

51 

- 0*04 

- 0*22 

82 ' 

'- 0*12 

- 0*26 

113 1 

- 0*32 


144 

- 0*60 

21 

0*12 

0*30 

52 

0*08 

- 0 - 2 B 

S 3 

! - 0*20 

0*40 

114 

- 0*40 


146 

-0 60 

22 

0*18 

0*34 

53 

- 0*02 

- 0-18 

84 

!- 0*20 

- 0*38 

115 

- 0*36 


146 

- 0*48 

23 

0*20 

0*36 

54 

0*04 

- 0-10 

85 

- 0*22 

,- 0 * 4 () 

116 1 

- 0*34 


147 

-0 36 

24 

0*20 

0 28 

55 

0*12 

0*04 

86 

; - 0*24 

1 - 0*36 

117 

- 0*30 




25 

0*18 

0*14 

56 

0*08 

0*02 

1 87 

- 0*20 

1 - 0*30 

118 1 

- 0*22 




2 fl 

! 010 

0 

57 

0*04 

0 04 

88 

- 0*14 

! - 0*22 

119 

- 0*28 




27 

0*06 

-0 12 l 

58 

0 

U 06 

89 

- 0*10 

- 0*18 

120 1 

- 0*30 

1 



2 K 

0*04 

- 0*10 

59 

- 0*14 

- 0 08 

no 

U 

1 - 0*06 

121 

- 0*22 




20 

, 0*10 

0 1 

60 

- 0*16 

-0 08 

91 

0*12 

0*04 

122 

- 0*16 




30 

^ 012 

0*12 

61 

- 0*22 

- 0*16 

92 

0*16 

1 0 041 

1 

123 

- 0*22 





as the sum of such terms as e"*' (ios (Pp + y) i'' ^ 8*^* 

approximation to the curve. 

Wl 



Ita. 4 .— PnlimioMy Esperiineiit. 8eiial ComlationCoeflScieiitB of Fort Darwin nemim, 
, A, Botual valuH of fj, B, sum of the wdinates P, Q, B, of fig 0. 
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Now inspection shows a rapid descent from unity at p » 0 followed by 
maxima near ^ = 13 and 23 ; the natural interpretation is in terms of a damped 
harmonic curve with a period of about 12 quarters, producing maxima of 
diminishing amplitudes for p = 12 and 24 ; so we take -- 0-19 (0-96)*^ 
cos 2p/12, plotted as curve P in fig. 5, as a first approximation. But this 



oscillates about the zero Hue, while in fig. 4 tiie r curve has only one negative 
value ; accordingly we interpret as the sum of two terms, the first being 
that indicated by the P curve and the second a curve like Q whose co-ordinates 
diminish gradually ; that plotted as Q is r, -= 0* 16 X (0-98)**, which we may 
regard as a slightly <lamped oscillation of infinite period. Uorrejsponding to 
this there must be a similar term in the expression for the t}q)ical term in 
the pressure curve, and a sloping line there would mean what is sometimes 
called a secular change ’’ in the pre-ssure. The existence of such a change is 
obvious from fig. 1 and the correlation coefficient 0-43 of pressure with time is 
one of the largest in the world.* 

The sum of these two terms gives fair agreement except that from p = 0 
to p 6 the curve has not large enough co-ordinates and does not descend 
fast enough. So we add a strongly damped curve U of which the ordinate is 
0*66 (O'Tl)", the effect of which is to increase the amount of persistence ” 
in the pressure ; the coefficient 0- 66 is chosen so as to make Tq ~ 1. The sum 
of P, Q, R is indicated by the dotted graph B in fig. 4, which is a fair approxi- 
mation. Thus we find 

= 0-19 (0-96)*' cos 27rp/12 + 0-15(0-98)>' + 0•G6(0•71)^ (M) 

and the equation corresponding to equation (D) in paragraph 2 above is 

- 4'43z*^'2 + 2-71z**-3 - 0-64z**-4. (N) 

* It may be that this ohange is partly dma to some change of barotnietrio oorreotion, 
but its effeot on periodicity will be inaignifloaiit» 
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Apart from external disturbances the corresponding solution for the u 
series irould be of the form * 

u, = (0-96)*’ (A cos 2Ttp/l2 + B sin 27tp/12) + 0 (O-gS)" + D (0*71)» 

and the effect of disturbances v^, v,. . . , is to give a typical equation 

tt, = 3-35«,_i - 4-43 m,_s, + 2-71«,_3 - 0-64«,_4 + v, (0) 

so, as in paragraph 7 above, if the joint correlation coefficient of u, with its 
expression in terms of preceding terms is R, we have 

R« = 3-35ri - 4-43r, + 2*71r3 - 0-64r4 = 0-92, 

and hence R ~ 0-96 and d' = 0‘28d. Accordingly this preliminary inter- 
pretation of the pressure variations as resembling the damped natural oscilla- 
tions of a mechanical system maintained by external disturbances would 
explain a very large fraction of the variations, the magnitude of the disturbances 
averaging only about a quarter of that of the oscillations. As we shall see, 
however, further extension leads to a different result, and shows the danger of 
an incomplete examination. 

13. Regar din g the periods of the natural oscillations it will be seen that the 
curve A of fig. 4 is not capable of resolving the difference between the damped 
oscillations of 2-8 and 3'4 years. A Fourier analysis of it would have a third 
harmonic with a period of 3^ years and a fourth of 2^ years ; the intermediate 
amplitudes would, as Turner showed, not be independent of these. On this 
account and in order to discuss the period of between 11 and 12 years suggested 
by the values of 4 near p — 44, 93 and 137 we must extend our examination 
of the values of r,, as in curve A, fig. 6 ; here when p is 20 we have 167 pairs 
of correlates, but as p grows the number ^of correlates diminishes until when 
p = 140 it is only 30. A glance shows outstanding oscillations near p = 44, 
93 and 137 with three smaller oscillations between 0 and 44, three between 44 
and 93, and two between 93 and 137 ; the general downward slope is main- 
tained. The obvious interpretation is that we have an oscillation with eight 
periods in 92 quarters, fitting well with the intermediate maxima ; superposed 
on this there is evidence of a rise up to maxims near 46, 92 and 137 with minima 
in between, or of an oscillation with a period of about 46 quarters. But far 
from showing damping the oscillations grow with p, and the explanation seems 
to lie in the contrast between the number' (177 — p) of correlates when p is 
small and the number when p eiroeeds 100. Thus for the last 40 terms the 
number of values correlated averages 60, covering 12| years, and we have the 
first 12 or 13 years correlated, with different lags, with the last 12 or 13 years ; 
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as fig. 1 shows, each has well-marked waves and it is obvious that there will 
be relative positioiA in which the waves correspond ; so there will be big 
oscillations in on a scale that would not arise if the number of years corre- 
lated were longer. In order to verify this the columns in Table II headed 
" 77 pairs ” have been computed, giving the values of r, derived by correlating 
the first 77 quarters with the groups of 77 quarters which occur 1, 2, 3, . ., 100 
quarters later ; in this way each correlation coefficient is based on 77 pairs of 
terms. The resulting curve B in fig. 6 contains the main features of A and 



Fro. 6. — Serial Correlation CoeffioientH. 


A, ooefficients tp bawd on all the available materisL • - - • B, eoeffioiente r,, bawd 
on 77 pairs of correlates. 


shows the reduction in amplitude due to damping that we should expect. It 
appears wiser therefore to ignore values of for which p is greater than about 
100 in fig. 6 ; but the differences between curves A and B show that the error 
due to sampling (».e., to an inadequate number of pairs of terms) is probably 
as great as 0 ■ 1 and the apparent damping in £ may be largely due to a greater 
amplitude in the 11| quarters oscillation in the first half of the data of 177 
quarters than in the second. 

14. On the whole then it is safer not to attempt a very precise interpretation. 
There appears to be a periodicity of about 11^ quarters with an amplitude (or 
half-range) of something like 0*12, corresponding to an amplitude-ratio in 
the Fourier series of about 0*35 ; but the evidence that it is damped is not 
oondusive. There are also indications of a periodicity of about 46 quarters. 
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or 11^ years, with an amplitude of the order of 0*06 (and amplitude ratio 
0*22); of damping in this no trace is visible ; this oscillaticm appears, therefore, 
to be superposed from without and is presumably solar in origin. The general 
downward slope of the graphs is due to the general trend of the pressure data. 
There is clear evidence of strong persistence. 

The negative conclusions are more definite. Of the periodicities of 6-6 
quarters and 13-5 quarters doubtfully suggested by the periodogram there 
is no visible trace ; nor do I see any evidence of the other periods, such as 2 
ye^rs, 4 years and 7 years, which have from time to time been suggested by 
students of Australian meteorology. 

16. Finally 1 would express ray indebtedness to Mr. E. W. Bliss for the care 
with which he has done the whole of the computing involved in this paper. 

Summary. 

In 1927 Yule developed the idea that a series of numbers U|, 
expressing the condition of a physical system, such as successive annual 
sunspot numbers, might be regarded as due to a series of accidental disturb- 
ances from outside operating on some dynamical system with a period or 
periods of its own, probably subject to damping. The consequent oscillations 
would vary both in amplitude and in period. In this paper it is shown that 
if Yule’s equation defining the relationship between suctjcssive undisturbed 
terms of the u series is 

f .92W*-2 + - + 

then, provided n is large, a similar equation holds very approximately between 
successive values of the correlation coc^iiicient between terms of u separated 
by p intervals, i.e., 

-1 + 92U^z + ... + 

Thus the graph expressing the r^’s, which is much smoother than that of the 
m’s, may be used to read off the character of the natural periods of the m’s ; 
further various relationships are found between the amplitude of the corre- 
sponding terms in the Fourier periods and those of the correlation coefficients. 

The analysis is illustrated by applying it to the quarterly values of pressure 
at Port Darwin, a key-centre of world weather, which proves to have a strong 
persistence and to show evidence of not very strongly developed periods of 
about 34 J months and of about four times this length or 11 J years ; the series 
of data is not long enough to settle whether the former oscillations are damped 
and are free oscillations, but the latter appear to be imposed from without 
and are presumably solar in origin. 
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Ethyl Alcohol^ A Product of High Presaure Syntheses. 

By Gilbebt T. Morgan. F.B.S.> and Raymond Taylor, Chemical Reaearch 
Laboratory. Teddington. Middleaex. 

(Received March 4. 1931.) 

la opening the discussion on catalytic reactions at high pressures/'* one 
of us (G. T. M.) referred to experiments made in the Chemical Research Labora- 
tory of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Reaearch which had led 
to the isolation of notable quantities of ethyl alcohol among the condensation 
products from carbon monoxide and hydrogen interacting at high temperatures 
and pressures in presence of catalysts. These experiments were first described 
in March, 1928, f and since that date statements have appeared in the scientific 
press to the effect tliat ethyl alcohol is a possible exception to the whole sequence 
of higher alcohols which can be produced by such interactions.:|; Moreover 
during the above-mentioned discussion Mr. M. P. Appleby, speaking on behalf 
of the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., BiUingham, said that in our 
experience we have never succeeded in obtaining, with any catalyst whatsoever, 
more than a mere trace of ethyl alcohol.” 

To the latter statement we take no exception whatever. It is a record of 
personal experience. But we felt that it was desirable to substantiate our 
earlier experiments by such corroborative evidence as would leave no doubt 
that ethyl alcohol is a product of high pressure synthesis. 

An entirely new set of experiments has been carried out, the products have 
been examined in detail, and the results of this examination have confirmed our 
original statements both in regard to the identity of ethyl alcohol and to the 
proportions in which this compound is formed under our experimental con- 
ditions. 

Preparation and Comfosiiion of CatalysU 

Two parts by weight of cobalt nitrate were mixed with one part of com- 
mercial zinc permanganate, a little water was added, the mixture evaporated 
to dryness and gently roasted until no more nitrous fumes were evolved. The 
black rnoM was ground to a fine powder and about 10 per cent, by weight of 
a potter’s clay added ; the mixture was made into a paste with water and 

• ' Proo. Boy. Soc.,* A, voL 127, p. 246 (1930). 

t ‘ J. Soo, Chem. Ind./ vol. 47, p. 117T (1928) ; oompare Eng, pat. 313061. 

t Compare E. K. Rideal, ‘ Xature.’ April 12, p. 584 (1930). 

VOL. OXXXI.— A. 2 O 
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extruded through a die into a vermiform maas ; this material was dried at 
130” and broken up into granules which were reduced in hydrogen at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 360° and then placed in the catalyst chamber. The 
commercial zinc permanganate used in making this catalyst contained a 
considerable quantity of potassium permanganate and an analysis of the 
granules after use in the converter gave the following composition : — ^ZnO, 
7*9; MnO, 26-34; Co, 29-9; allmlia, 7*4; SiO^, 8 - 8 ; Al^Og, 2-5; CaO, 
0-4 ; Fe, 0*3 ; free G, 8*9 per cent. (92*4). That these values do not add up 
to 100 is due to the uncertainty in regard to the state of oxidation of the whole 
of the manganese and of part of the cobalt. 

An analysis of the clay used in making up the catalytic granules gave the 
following data Loss on ignition, 7*76 ; SiO,, 67*80 ; AI 2 O 3 , 19*90 ; FejOs, 
0*64; CaO, 0*70; MgO, 0*30; NajO, 0*90; K^O, 1*96 per cent. (99*86), 

Apparalua and EapenmenUd Conditions. 

The synthesis was carried out in the 1 ^-inch by 3-foot converter system 
described in detail by Mr. H. Tongue.* The catalyst was heated at 380° to 
410°, while the pressure of the circulating gases was maintained at 200 atmo- 
spheres by regulated admission of a mixture of hydrogen and carbon monoxide 
(2 parts and 1 part by volume respectively). Employing 75 c.c. of catalyst 
, we obtained an hourly yield approximating to 76 c.c. of liquid product of which 
4 litres w^ prepared. 

This crude liquid product consisted of a mixture of alcohols, aldehydes, 
acetals, organic acids and water from which it was essential to remove all 
organic products except alcohols before the latter could be separated by 
fractional distillation. By boiling the mixture under reflux with aqueous 
caustio alkali the organic acids were fixed as salts and the free aldehydes were 
resinified, but the distillate from this treatment still contained acetak. These 
aldehydio ethers, which are only hydrolysable in acid media, were decomposed 
by the use of 2 : 4*dinitrophenylhydrazine, a reagent already employed by 
0. L. Brady and G. V. Elsmie.t The mixture of alcohols and acetals, after 
heating under reflux with excess of this reagent in presence of dilute sulphuric 
add, gave a distillate entirely free ficom dther acetals or aldehydes. The 
alcoholic content of this distillate was determined both by direct fracticmal 
distillstion and by conversion of the alcohols into alkyl acetates which are 
readily separated by fractional distillation. 

* * Trans, but. Ghem. Bng.,’ vd. 8 (1080). 
t ' Anslyd^,' voL 61, p, 77 (1086). 
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Fractional distillation as a method of quantitative analysis is described by 
S, Young,* who states that in the case of a mixture of two liquids which on 
distillation separate normally into the original components, the weight of 
distillate passing over below the middle point ” is as a rule almost exactly 
equal to that of the more volatile component, even when a separation is very 
far from complete. The “ middle point is defined as the temperature midway 
between the boiling points of the two components, whether single substances 
or mixtures of constant boiling point into which the original mixture tends to 
separate, or in the case of more complex mixtures the boiling points of any two 
consecutive fractions of constant boiling point. The still-head selected for 
fractionations was a Dufton column 100 cm. long, with inner tube of 13 mm. 
external diameter, and outer tube of 16 mm. internal diameter, since this type 
of column is designed for the efficient distillation of small quantities of liquid, t 

The separation of alcohols was found to be more effective the less the amount 
of water in the mixture, and in our experiments alcohols were freed from water 
as far as possible by a preliminary distillation. The liquid under examination 
was weighed, as were also the various fractions derived therefrom, and the 
percentage of carbon and hydrogen was determined in each case by combustion 
in oxygen over copper oxide. The results of two separate examinations A 
and B ** are tabulated on p. 536. 

A separate portion of the crude liquid product was neutralised with sodium 
earbonate and the volatile non'acidic constituents removed by distillation. 
The carbon content of these neutral compounds (alcohols and acetals) was found 
to be 85*2 per cent, of total carbon in the crude liquid product, so that by 
difference the carbon value for the non-volatile acid constituents was equal to 
14*8. The carbon content of aldehydes, either free or combined as acetals, 
was obtained by deducting the alcoholic mean value 70*6 from that of the 
foregoing distillate 85*2, giving a value of 14*6 per cent. 

Acetaldehyde, a probable intermediate in the synthesis of ethyl alcohol, was 
distilled from the crude liquid product, after acidification with dilute sulphurio 
add. This separation was effected in experiment “ B ” before reainification 
of the remaining aldehydes by aqueous caustic potash, and again in a special 
experiment C ” when the following concordant yields were obtained : 1-73 
and 1*76 grams of acetaldehyde per 100 grams of product. 

The oarbon distribution in the total products of reaction both gaseous and 
liquid was as follows : Alcohols, 35*3 ; acids, 7*4 ; aldehydes, 7 *3 ; methane, 

* '* Distillation Principles and Prooeeees,** 1022, chap. 10, p. 170. 
t ' J. Soo. Ohein. Ind.,* voL 38, p. 46T (1010). 
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50 per cent. ; of these percentages ethyl alcohol accounted for 9*8 and acetalde- 
hyde 2*0 per cent. 

The accuracy of the distillation method of analysis as applied to this particular 
alcoholic mixture was now chocked by a chemical process. Experiment shotted 
that a uniform 93 per cent, conversion to alkyl acetates was obtainable by 
treating alcohols under reflux with excess of acetic anhydride in the presence 
of a trace of concentrated sulphuric acid. Accordingly fraction II (experiment 
“ B ”) was converted to alkyl acetates from which methyl and ethyl acetates 
were readily separated by fractional distillation. The corresponding fractions 
I and III which necessarily contained some ethyl alcohol were also acefylated 
and ethyl acetate again separated by fractional distillation. Ethyl alcohol 
calculated from ethyl acetate produced by acetylation of : — 


grams. 

(1) Fraction 1 = 9*4 

(2) Fraction II = 39*0 

(3) Fraction III = 7*3 


Total = 65*7 

Ethyl alcohol calculated from carbon content of 
fraction II = 69*9 


Now since acetylation gives only 93 per cent, conversion of alcohol to alkyl 
acetate, 55-7 grams of ethyl acetate corresponds with 65*7 X 100/93 = 59*9 
grams of ethyl alcohol originally present in the three fractions, an amount 
equal to that calculated from the carbon content of fraction II. The ethyl 
acetate collected together from various fractions was finally purified by 
fractional distillation and its purity verified by determination of the following 
physical constants ; Boiling point, 77*l®/769*6 mm. ; density, D*®'*’* 0*9002, 
compare 0*9005* which corresponds with D^°'*** 0*9001 ; refractive 
indices, 1*37060; n*®*^ 1*37694 ; compare 1*37060 and 1*37068, 
n*®=», 1*37690 and l*37709.t 

About 200 g. of ethyl acetate prepared from synthetic alcohol were hydro- 
lysed by strong aqueous caustic potash and on fractionation of the liberated 
alcohol the first drop distilled at 77*7°, but the temperature quickly rose to 
78*0°, with barometric pressure 757*7 mm. This alcohol was then dried by 
boiling under refiux for 6 hours with quicklime and submitted to ultimate 


* Lowry, * Trans. CSmn. Soo.,' vol. 105, p. 81 (1014). 

t LondoH, ' Pogg. Ann.,’ voL 122, p. 662 (1804). 
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analysis* witii the following results: Found, C, 61*9, 52'1, 52*4, 62*0; 
H, 12*9, 13*1, 13*2, 13*1 ; CgHgOH requires C, 52*1 ; H, 13*1 per cent. 

The following physical constants of this alcohol were determined : — ^BoiUng 
point, 78*6® /770 mm.; specific gravity, D**-*, 0*7861, compare D“'*, 
0*7851t; refractive indices n®®*‘ 1*36966, »*®*® 1.36148, compare n*®** 
1 *360601. An authentic specimen of ethyl alcohol dried in the same manner 
gave D“ ' * 0 * 7861 and n*® = • 1 * 36952, »*® * » 1 * 36132. 

In addition to tiie foregoing determinationa made on a specimen of synthetic 
ethyl alcohol purified through its acetate, experiments were also carried out 
on a sample of this alcohol obtained directly by rectification of fraction II 
after dehydration over quicklime. 

Ultimate analysis furnished the following values : — C, 62*2, 61*8, 61*9 ; 
H, 13*01, 13*04, 13*08 per cent. This specimen had a boiling point 78*6°/ 
766*3 mm. ; 0*7860 ; n*®=®, 1*361. 


Characteriatie Chemical Properties. 

Both preparations of synthetic alcohol wore converted into the following 
crystalline esters : — 


BBtar. 

Synthotiio eth^ 
aloohol purifiM. 

Authentio 

speoiinen. 

(a) Through 
aootata. 

JSX. 

2 ; i-dlnitrobensoftte Q|Hg(NOi)j. CX)i . CgH. 1 

Bth^i phooyloarlMinftto . KB . GO. . G^. 

IStli^jp-zenyloarlManftteOti&g-NH.GOt.GtHg ... 

0 

91 

61 

118-119 

0 

91 

61 

118-119 

o 

91 

61 

118-119 


Mixed melting points of the three different preparations of each of the three 
foregoing esters confirmed the identity of the derivatives from the qmthetio 
alcohol (two samples) with those of an authentic specimen of this compound. 

In addition to the catalyst employed in the foregoing detoQed study of the 
hi^ pressure synthesis of ethyl alcohol, the following mixtures have been 

* The first accurate ultimate analysis of eth^ alcohol was aooom^lBhed by N. T. de 
Saussore (‘ Ann. GUm.,' vol. 89, p. 273 (1814) ) idio, operating on an aqueous aloohol, 
found aftw making due aUowanoe for water his values wete— OL 61 *96 ; H, 18*70 ; 
and 0, 34*32 per cent. 

t Ibmoh, * J. Amcr. Ohem. Soo.,* voL 48, p. 990 (1920). 

t Landolt, * Pogg. iinn.,* voL 122, p. 548 (1864). 
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CTftimnft d And found to induce the fomuition of Appreoi&ble quantities of this 
alcohol : — 

(1) Zinc chromate, 1 part; cobalt nitrate, 2 parts; copper formate. O' 3 
part, by weight. 

(2) Basic zinc chromate, 6 parts ; manganese nitrate, 2 parts ; copper 
nitrate, 1 part ; cobalt nitrate, 4 parts, by weight. 

(3) Copper nitrate (1 grm. mol.) ; manganese nitrate (1 grm. mol.) ; cobalt 
nitrate (0-01 grm. mol.). 

(4) Copper nitrate (1 grm. mol.) ; manganese nitrate (1 grm. mol.) ; cobalt 
nitrate (0'06 grm. mol.). 

(6) Copper nitrate (1 grm. mol.) ; manganese nitrate (1 gem. mol.) ; iron 
nitrate (0*1 grm. mol.). 

(6) Cobalt nitrate (1 grm. mol.) ; manganese nitrate (0*7 grm. moL) ; zino 
nitrate (0*36 grm. mol.). 

A catalyst produced by igmtion of mixture (3) gave a liquid product which 
contained only traces of aldehydes and organic acids ; the carbon distribution 
in the total product was approximately : — ^Methyl alcohol, 64 ; ethyl alcnhol, 
8 ; higher alcohols, 8 ; methane, 30 per cent. 

When, however, a catalyst was made by precipitation with caustic potash 
from a solution of the same mixture of nitrates, it induced the jaoduction of 
almost pure methyl alcohol and no methane. 

The catalyst made by ignition of mixture (4) gave a product very aimilM 
to that obtained in the large preparation which was studied in detail ; the 
carbon distribution being— Acids, 4 ; aldehydes, 11 ; methyl alcohol, 22 ; 
ethyl alcohol, 12 ; higher alcohols, 5 ; methane, 45 per cent. 

The catalyst obtained by ignition of mixture (6) gave a product in which 
the carbon distribution was as follows : — ^Adds, 1*2 ; aldehydes, 8*2 ; methyl 
alcohol, 6*0 ; ethyl alcohol, 4*7 ; higher alcohols, 2*0; methane, 78 per cent. 

Jdentijication of Two Acetals in the Crude Liquid Product. 

Throughout this communication the term acetal has been used in a generic 
sense to indicate aldehydiceth^ (aldehydals) of types X . CH(OR) . OH and 
X . CH(OB)t, where X is either hydrogen or an alkyl group (methyl, ethyl, 
propyl, etc.) and B is an alkyl group and predominantly methyl rince in the 
foregoing experiments methyl alcohol is the main constituent. One would 
expect this alcohol to furnish most of the aldehydic ethers, and two such acetals 
have been identified in the following manner : — 
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Free aldehydes were removed from the crude product of catalysis by boiling 
with caustic potash under reflux and by subsequent distillation when the 
fraction boiling below 64^ was collected separately and shaken with saturated 
aqueous caustic potash. The mixture separated into two layers, the upper 
consisting mainly of acetals, the lower containing most of the methyl alcohol. 
Any alcohol or water remaining in the acetal layer was removed by mixing with 
phenylcarbimide, the acetals being then redistilled on to solid caustic potash. 
Distillation from this alkali gave a mixture of acetals free from phenylcarbimide. 
Fractional distillation separated this mixture into two individual acetals, one 
boiling at 63° to 65° and the other above 86°. 

Each acetal was identified by mixing with excess of 2 ; 4-dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazine which combined with the aldehydic radical of the compound and 
formed the corresponding 2 : 4'dinitrophenylhydrazone. The alcohpl liberated 
by this process was distilled into phenylcarbimide and combined to form an 
alkyl phenylcarbamate. The more volatile acetal was thus shown to be 
ethylidene dimethyl ether, for it furnished acetaldehyde 2 : 4-Hlinitrophenyl- 
hydrazone m.p. 158° to 162° and giving a mixed m.p. 159° to 162° with an 
authentic specimen of the hydrazone (m.p. 162°). The liberated methyl alcohol 
combined with phenylcarbimide yielding methyl phenylcarbamate m.p. 48° 
and giving a mixed m.p. 48*5° with an authentic specimen (m.p. 48*5°). 
The specimen of S3mthetic ethylidene dimethyl ether has b.p. 63° to 65/760 
mm. and refractive index 1*366, an authentic specimen giving 

1*366 with b.p. 64°. The less volatile acetal was propylidene dimethyl ether, 
tar it yielded propaldehyde 2 : 4-dinitrophenylhydrazone m.p. 147° to 149° and 
mixed m.p. 153° to 155° with an authentic specimen of this hydrazone (m.p. 
165°), The methyl alcohol obtained by hydrolysis of this acetal furnished 
methyl phenylcarbamate identified by comparison with an authentic specimen. 

We desire to express our thanks to Mr. W. H. Withey of the National 
Physical Laboratory, who analysed the catalyst ; to Dr. J. S. Anderson of the 
same Laboratory, who determined the refractive indices ; and to our colleague, 
Mr. A. J. fiunce, who made the ultimate analyses. 
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The Decay Constant of Uranium II, 

By C. H. CoLLiB. 

(Communicated by F. A. Lindemaiin, F.B.S. — ^Received January 3, 1931.) 

The relatione between the radioactive elements which occur in “ uranium '* 
have attracted attention since Boltwood’s* discovery that uranium gave two 
a-particles for each a-particle emitted by the radioactive elements in equili- 
brium with it. As is well known, Geiger and Rutherford, f Marsden ai\d Barrettt 
and Geiger and Nuttall,§ proved that this was due to the existence of two ura- 
niums with separate decay constants. The primary relationships having been 
established, it was not until recently that attention was again turned to the 
group of radioactive elements in “ uranium.” Clearly, no advance can be made 
in elucidating the relationships between the various branches, or scries starting 
with unknown isotopes of uranium, until the decay constant of UII is well 
established. Also, until this constant is known, no information of theoretical 
value can be drawn from the atomic weight of uranium ; quite diflerent con- 
clusions being arrived at if uranium II exists in a measurable or negligible 
proportion in uranium.|| Three estimates have been made of the range of the 
a-particlcsfromuranium II,and so, using theGeiger-Nuttall rule, three estimates 
of its period of half life. These are : — 

(а) Geiger and Nuttall {loc. cU.) = 2 X 10* years. 

(б) Gudden^ sa 10* years. 

(c) Laurence** = 1 • 3 x 10* years. 

The values (pven by Geiger in a later paperff for uranium 1 and 11 are only 
recalculated values and do not represent new measurements. Gudden’s 
measurements are much more accurate, but, as they depend onthe measurement 
of pleochroio haloes, they are not suitable for giving an absolute value of the 
iaa|;e, since the density of the fluorspar in immediate contact with the oianiam 

* ‘ Batura,’ December, 1906. 
t • PhiL Mag.,’ vol. 20. p. 691 (1910), 
t ' Froo. Pbya. See.,’ vol. 23, p. 367 (1011). 
s ’PhU. Mag.,’ vol. 23. p. 439 (1012). 

II Stefan Meyer, ‘ Mitteilung dee fautituteB fdr Radium Potsohung,’ Mo. 226. 
f ‘ Z. Phyeik,’ vol. 26. p. 110 (1024). 

** * Phil. Mag.,’ vol. 6, p. 1027 (1028). 
tt ‘ Z. Fhysik,’ vol. 8, p. 46 (1021). 
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inolusion is not measured. Thej are, however, eminently suitable for deter- 
mining the ratio of the ranges of oi-partioles of nearly the same range, since 
whatever the mechanism of the formatbn of pleoohroio haloes may be, it is 
one which depends essentially on the very intense ionisation produced by the 
«-partiole at the end of its range. It is thus possible to measure the difference 
in range between two groups of a-particles more accurately than would be 
possible using the ordinary method with an ionisation chamber of finite depth. 

Laurence’s Wilson chamber method is the most direct and his results ate 
supported by naeasurements on the atomic weight of uranium,* and on the 
total ionisation of the a-particles from uraniam,^ and have been adopted by 
Rutherford in his theory of radioactive disintegration.^ 

No direct measurement of the period of uraniiun 11 has hitherto been made, 
but the introduction of the valve amplifier has made this possible. In principle 
the method is extremely straightforward and consists in preparing a known 
number N atoms of uranium II, observing the number of a-particles emitted 
from them and thus observing directly NX where X is the decay constant. 
Experimentally the method may be divided into four parts : — 

(1) The preparation of a large quantity of uranium X acetate, uncontami- 
nated by any radioactive material. 

(2) Estimating the number of atoms of uranium X present by comparing 
its ^-ray activity with that of the UX in radioactive equilibrium with 
a known weight of uranium. Thus, if the prepared source has p times 
the ^-ray activity of the uranium X in equilibrium with 238 grm. of 

uranium it oontainsp ^ N atoms of UX, where N is Avogadro’s number 

and X|, X 2 the decay constants for uranium I and uranium X respec- 
tively. 

(3) The known number of atoms of uranium X is allowed to decay for a 

known time, thus producing a known number of atoms of uranium 11. 

(4) This quantity of uranium II is separated from the solution containing 
the remaining uranium X and the number of a-particles emitted per 
second observed. 


* Stephan Meyer, loo. eU, 
t H. Ziegert, ' Z. Phyrik,* rol. 46. p. 668 (1628). 
t ' PhIL Mag.,’ toL 4, p. 680 (1027). 
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PrepanUion of Uranium X. 

The uranium X must be concentrated from uranyl nitrate by a method 
which is capable of being used for large quantities of uranyl nitrate (10 to 60 
kg.)i but which does not involve the crystallisation of large volumes of solution, 
which would make the avoidance of contamination with thorium almost 
impostible ; nor are the usual methods, which involve the solution of large 
quantities of uranium carbonate in ammonium carboxtate,* or the edition 
of a non-radioaotive base not easily separable from uranium, at all suitable. 

After conmderable preliminary work in Dr. Russell’s laboratory, the follow* 
ing method was adopted : — 

The saturated solution of the nitrate in etherf is shaken with 2 per cent, by vohuie of 
distilled water, and the whole allowed to stand for 12 hours. The aqueous layer is tiwa 
separated off and oontains at least 90 per cent, of the uranium X present in the original 
solution. The separated aqueous layer is then warmed to distil off the dissolved ether Mid 
evaporated} after the addition of a small quantity of nitrio aoid until the temperature of 
the Kniiing solution is about 1121° C. When the solutum is allowed to crystallise, the 
uranyl nitrate, for the most part, forms large well-formed orystab covered with a small 
amount of yellow powdery basic uranyl nitrate and leaves afew cubic c entime tres <rf mother 
liquor. 

The omitents of the dish are transferred to a Bttchner funnel (no Biter paper), and well 
drained at the pump. The crystals (which are large enough not to pass through the per- 
forations in the funnel) are washed with about 100 o,o.of strong nitrio acid, when the adhering 
inyither liquor and basic nitrate are completely removed. In this way 90 per cent, of the 
uraninm X is transferred to the aoid filtrate. For example, in small scale experiments, 
naing lOQ gnu. of UTanyl nitrate, all the UX was found in the aoid filtrate, while in two 
large scale expe»i»nen*s, using about 00 kg. of uranyl nitrate, 80 per cent, and 96 per cent, 
respectively was found in the aoid filtrates. 

In this way the uranium X in equilibrium with about 20 kg. of uranyl nitrate is con- 
centrated into a 100 o.o. of nitric aoid and solution containing about 20 grammes of uranyl 
nitrate. The aoid solution is transferred to a platinum dish, most of the nitrio aoid temoi^ 
by evaporation and the volume made up to about 60 o.o. with water. To the bmling 
is strong redistilled hydrofluoric aoid until further addition causes a per- 

manent preoipttate of hydrogen uranyl fluoride. The uranium X is now precipitated cn 
a of cerium fluoride (free from thorium) by adding enough cerium nitrate solntlcm 

to give a visible precipitate (about 10 mg. of oetium nitrate is enough). The whole is 
Itiept hot for half an hour and is then filtered through a 2 om. diameter filter paper in a 
porcelain filter, and the filtrate returned at onoe to the platinum dish while ^ preoipitated 
cerium fluoride is washed with boiling water. Only part of the cerium is pretipitated 
these conditions, and it is best to carry out the precipitation three times. Usually 


* O. and A. S. Bussel, ' J. Ohem. Soc.,’ voL I2S, p. 2626 (1923). 
t w. (hooks, ‘ Proc. Boy. See.,’ A, vol. 66, p. 409 (1900). 

} If the ether solution has been standing for some time there may tiso be a sudden 
evottttion of inflammable vapour at 80* C. 
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90 per cent, of the UX is in the first precipitate, 5 per cent, in the second, and 1 per cent, 
in the third, but these figures are very variable and it is essential to control the precipitation 
by measuring the uranium X adsorbed with a p-ray electroscope. 

The oerouB fluoride at this stage is usually pale green owing to the presence of small 
quantities of uranous fluoride formed by the reduction of the uranyl salts by the ether in 
the first part of the process. 

The wet filter papers are now transferred to a small silica crucible (2 o.o. capacity), 
and carefully ignited. The residue is fused before the blowpipe with potassium hydrogen 
sulphate, when the whole goes into solution forming a bright orange melt. The crucible 
and its contents are transferred to a small beaker of water, and filtered from any silica. 
The acid solution is made alkaline with sodium carbonate and the precipitated cerous 
carbonate, which is now quite white, digested with the alkaline solution to remove any 
uranium present as sodium uranyl carbonate. After filtration the cerous carbonate is 
well washed with boiling water and then dissolved on the filter in dilute nitric acid. This 
process of purification can be carried out with very little loss and in this way most of the 
uranium X in equilibrium with a large quantity of uranyl nitrate can be concentrated 
into 5 0 . 0 . of solution containing only a few milUgrammes of cerous nitrate. 


Sefo/raiion of the Uranium IL 

It is well known* that uranium is deposited electrolytically as oxide from 
weakly acid (2 c.o. of glacial acetic acid per litre) solutions at 70° C. This 
method of separation is very suitable, since it yields the uranium in a thin 
film suitable for measurement and can be carried out in a closed vessel, so 
that the risk of radioactive contamination is very much decreased. 

Since under the most favourable conditions one could not obtain more than 
10~^ grm. of uranium II, it is essential to make sure that the small quantity 
of uranium II which is formed from the UX is actually deposited on the 
cathode, since the principle of tlie method is to count the a-particles emitted 
by all the uranium II formed in a given time. The simplest way of ensuring 
that this very small quantity of uranium II is deposited is to raise the con- 
centration of the uranyl ion present by adding a known amount of the electro- 
chemioally identical but much less radioactive isotope, uranium 1 (as uranium’^ 
UI and UII). If it can be shown that at this higher concentration all the added 
isotope has been deposited, then it follows that the whole of the uranium II 
has also been deposited. 

Prelimiiiaiy experiments were carried out iu which a small weighed quantity 
of uranyl acetate was added to a cerous nitrate solution similar to that which 
would contain the UX, UII mixture and the amount separated electrolytically 
measured by counting the a-particlee from it. The electrol}rtic cell used is 
shown in fig. 1, and consisted of an electrically heated glass vessel with a small 


* Smith’s “ Eleotroohemistiy." 
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platinum anode sealed thiougli the bottom, a removable cathode made by 
sealing a stout platinum plate to a glass stem so that only one side was exposed, 
and a ground stopper to prevent the entrance of 
dust and loss by evaporation. 

For measurement the cathode was placed in the 

ionisation chamber shown in fig. 2. This consisted 

of an insulated cylindrical chamber A which 

coidd be raised to a high negative potential, 

carrying at one end the platinum cathode. The 

ions formed by an a-particle emitted into the 

chamber from the cathode were collected by the 

insulated disc B which was connected directly 

to the grid of a fi-stage resistance capacity 

amplifier. The sudden potential change of the 

plate of the last valve caused by the passage of an 

a-particle through the chamber was recorded 

photographically on a cinematograph film. It 

was found that if all the surfaces of the chamber 

were nickel plated, using a bath from which 1* — Eleotrolytio Cell. 

radium emanation had been removed by boiling, wmxI® ; B, removable 

. . , cathode; 0, heatmg ele- 

the natural contamination was not more than 

1 a-particle in 2 minutes. No spontaneous 

emission of ionising particles by the platinum plate was noticed.* 

For an experiment the cathode was first thoroughly cleaned, washed, dried, 
transferred to the chamber, and the number of a-particles emitted in 1 to 2 



■ II 

•O' u 


Fia. 2a — ^Iaiusatio& Ohamber. A, inaokted oylindar at high poteatial; eboteode 
oonneoted to amplifier; flilioa iiimi]atl<»i ; D, pUtinim cathode; E, ebonite 
insulation. 

* Hoffmann* ' Z. Ph^eik*’ voL 7» p« (1021). 
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hours oounted. This blaok was subtracted from the number enutted after 
the eleottoljw, and was alwajs determined separately for each experiment. 
It varied between | and.l a-particle per minute aooording to the thoroughness 
of the cleaning process. 

The apparatus was now standardised by taking a cerium nitrate solution 
difiering from that in which the UII was growing only by the absence of the 
minute concentrations of UX and UII. To this was added a known quantity 
of uranium. The added uranimu was then deposited electrolytically on the 
platinum cathode and the number of a*particles emitted compared with the 
theoretical number which would have been emitted if all the added uranium 
had been deposited. 

The results of the actual experiment ate givmi below and show that all the 
added uranium is deposited when the amount added is more than 0*01 mg. 

20 0 . 0 . of acetic acid solution containing 40 mg. of crystalline cerium nitrate 
were electrolysed at 70° C. to remove any impurities, and the platinum plate 
cleaned and a blank tedren. A weighed quantity of standard uranyl acetate 
solution was then added from a small weight pipette and the electrolysis 
repeated. The platinum plate was then removed, washed, dried, and the 
number of a-particles it emitted counted. The platinum cathode was then 
cleaned, a further wrighed quantity of uranium added to the same solulion, 
and the electrolysis repeated. 

In this way the following results were obtained. 


Number 

of 

eleotroljiii. 

Weight 
of lolution 
edded. 

Weight 
of urunium 
added. 

Number of 
partiolea 
per minute. 

Number per 
0*01 grm. 
•olul&n. 

1 

gm. 

0-0704 

gno. 

8*01 X l 0 -» 

10*2 

1*46 

2 

0*0008 

1*78 

12*1 

1*09 

3 

0*0008 

1*02 

8-7 

1*64 

4 

0*0423 

1*21 

6*13 

1-21 

6 

0*0471 

1‘84 

0-12 

1*09 

6 

0*0467 

1-89 

6-00 

1*10 

7 

0-0820 

0*98 „ 

3-44 

1-00 

8 

0 


0-2 

• 



Since the standard solution contained 500 mg. of uranyl acetate (67 per 
cent. U) per litre, 0*01 c.c. contained 2*85 x lO"* grm. of uranium, while 
each gramme of uranium gives about 2*4 x 10* x-partides per second. 

Therefore each 0*01 o.o. of solution should ^ve 2*85 X 10~* x 80 . 2*4]x 
10* a 4*10 a-partioles per minute ; but half of these are emitted backwards 
into the plate so that die maximum number of a-partioles to be expected from 
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0*01 gtm. of solution is 2*06 per minute. The reason why less than this 
number (on an average 1 *36) is found is to be accounted for by the deposition 
of the uranium oxide in patches and small holes in the surface of the plate 
which prevent all the particles emerging into the ionisation chamber. If it 
were due to incomplete deposition of the uranium the numbers in the last 
column would rise steadily and No. 8 which contained no added uranium would 
show practically no drop in the number of a-particles emitted. In the calcu- 
lations which follow the experimentally found factor 0-331 for the ratio 

tt-particles observed after electrolysis 

total number of oc-particles emitted by the added uranium 

has been adopted ; the difference between this factor and the theoretical factor 
0*6 is not more than can be accounted for by the shielding effect of a sensibly 
rough plate. 

Three separate esperiments were made to determine the period of UII. 
The first was done with a small quantity of uranium X to make sure that no 
unforeseen errors had been overlooked. It revealed a chemical difficulty 
which prevented the result obtained from being quite conclusive, and which 
was avoided in the subsequent experiments. The condition essential for the 
electrolytic deposition of uranium is a very small hydrogen ion concentration 
(2 c.o. of acetic acid per litre). If the solution has considerably higher hydrogen 
ion concentration, small quantities of uranium remain in the solution and are 
not deposited. 

The uranium X cerous nitrate solution, as prepared, contains free nitric 
add which must be removed. This was done by evaporating the solution to 
dryness and dissolving the crystalline cerous nitrate in acetic acid of the 
appropriate strength. It was found that solutions so prepared were cloudy 
owing to the formation of a small amount of oxide which could however be 
removed by filtration. In neutral (or slightly acid) eolation UX is extremdy 
easily absorbed on filter paper, and with the small quantity of uranium X it 
was not feasible to filter the solution. An unknown proportion of the UX was 
therefore in the solid state, and it is possible that the UII atoms formed by its 
decay might be entani^ed in the interior of the solid and not find thdr way into 
the solution from which they were being removed electrolytioally. No way 
of avoiding this difficulty was discovered except to pr^ie so strong a source 
of UX that one could afford to neglect the loss on filtering the weak acetic add 
solution. 

In the second experiment about 15 kg. of uranyl nitrate were used as starting 
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mAtecial, which had been used 4 years before as a somoe of UX, and had at that 
time been freed from thorium ; however, it contained some ionium which had 
grown in the meantime. This solution was extracted three times to remove 
the UX, lo mixture, and the UX allowed to grow, and concentrated as 
described. In the electrolysis of this solution it was found that a wnA.ll 
quantity of UX (and therefore of the isotopic ionium) was adsorbed on the 
deposited uranium oxide. The original uranyl nitrate had not been freed 
entirely from ionium, and thus an additional source of x-particles was intro- 
duced. Since this was proportional to the amount of UX deposited, the 
magnitude of this contribution could be estimated by measuring the p-ray 
activity of the deposited uranium. But, as the number of a-particles due to 
uranium il is obtained by difference, this contamination reduces the accuracy 
of the method. For this reason great care was taken in the third experiment 
to free the uratiyl nitrate as completely as possible from ionium so that this 
source of error should be avoided. In the second and third determination the 
slightly acid UX cerium solution was filtered directly into the electrolytic 
cell and the quantity of UX introduced obtained by measuring the ^ray 
activity of an aliquot part (1 c.c.) of the solution. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that all the UII formed was in solution. 

The third determination was carried out in the same way as the second, 
but using UX which had grown for 29 days in 10 kg. of uranyl nitrate which 
had been previously completely freed from all isotopes of UX. 

The actual results obtained are given below. 

Experiment I . — The uranium X solution was twice electrolysed so as to 
free it from any traces of uranium, a small quantity of uranium being added at 
the second electrolysis so as to make sure that the conditions were suitable for 
the deposition. 

The UX had a ^-ray activity of 20*6 d.p.m.* an amount in equilibrium with 
172 grm. of uranium. 

After 26 days 0*0674 grm. of standard uranyl acetate solution (1*64 . 10~* 
grm. of U) was added, and the uranium separated electrolytically. 

0*23 d.p.m. of p-ray activity were adsorbed. 

The blank gave 0*41 a-particles per minute. 

After electrolysis 671 a-particles were counted in 97 minutes 26 seoondB s 
6*41 ± 0*26 particles per minute from 1*64 . 10“* grm. of uranium. 

* Since only relative all ^-ray activities are expressed at the rate of oollapss in divisions 
psr minute (rf a gedd leaf ^ray electroscope with a 100 |t sJnmininm foil hose. 
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After 27J days 0*0666 gnn. of uranyl acetate solution (1*61 - 10*® grm. of 
U) were added, and the electrol3n9iB repeated. 

Blank = 1*2 per minute. 

P-ray activity adsorbed = O'OO. 

689 a-particles were counted in 102 minutes 27 seconds or 4*55 ± 0*25 
a-particlcB per minute from 1*61 . 10"® grm. of uranium. 

Expemnent //. — (a) The uranium X, which was known to contain a small 
quantity of ionium, was dissolved in the appropriate acetic acid solution 
and filtered into the cell, the solution cleaned by a preliminary electrolysis 
and then a weighed quantity of standard uranium acetate added. 
Time = 0. 

The uranium X introduced had a p-ray activity of 57*7 d.p.m., a quantity 
in equilibrium with 483*4 grm. of uranium. 

Blank = 0*75 a-particles per minute. 

P-ray activity adsorbed = 1*27 d.p.m. 

Weight of solution added = 0*0379 grm, (1*08 . 10*® grm. of uranium). 

2172 particles were emitted in 172 minutes 44 seconds or 11*8 ±9*25 
particles per minute from 1*08, 10*® grm, of uranium. 

(6) Time = 28 days. 

A further 0*0660 grm. of uranium acetate solution (1*60 . 10“® grm. of U) 
were added and separated electrolytically. 

Blank = 0*75 a-particles per minute. 

P-ray activity adsorbed =^0*57 d.p.m. 

2593 particles were emitted in 166*8 minutes = 14*8 ± 0*3 a-particlos per 
minute from 1*60. 10"® grm. of uranium. 

(c) Time = 37 days. 

A further 0*0516 grm. of uranium solution (1*47 . 10“® grm. of U) were 
added and separated. 

Blank = 0*64 a-particles per minute. 

P-ray activity carried down = 0*39 d.p.m. 

2644 particles were counted in 185 minutes 66 seconds = 13*7 ±0*25 
particles per minute from 1*47. 10*® grm. of uranium. 

The counted a-particles had three separate sources : (a) The added 
uranium, (6) the adsorbed ionium, (c) the extra UIl produced by the 
decay of the UX. (c) is only present to an appreciable extent in the second 
source. 

Bayferiment ///.—About 10 kg. of uranyl nitrate dissolved in ether were 
freed from isotopes of thorium^ UX being used as a radioactive indicator. 

VOL. oxxxi.— A. 2 P 
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After 29 days the UX which had grown was separated and freed firom all 
uranium as pteviouriy described. 

(a) The nianium X introduced at time ( as 0 had ^'tay activity of 37 ’6 d.p.m., 
a quantity in equilibrium with 356 grm. of uranium. 

(5) t = 39^ days. 

Blank as 1 >48 a-partioles per minute. 

^tay activity absorbed 0*77 d.p.m.* 

0*0624 grm. of uranyl acetate (1*78 . 10~* grm. of U) were added to the 
solution, and separated electrolytioally. 

1679 a-partioles were counted in 116 minutes 39 seconds a 13*06 ± 0*3 
a-partides per minute from 1*78 . 10~‘ grm. of uranium. 

(o) t ss 46*6 days. 

Blank = 1*70 a-partioles per minute. 

P-ray activity adsorbed = 0*43 d.p.m. 

0*0623 grm. of uranyl acetate of uranium solution (1*78 . 10"* grm. of U) 
were added and separated by electiolysis. 

1470 a-partides were counted in 119 nunutes 43 seconds = 10*59 ± 0*3 
a-partioles per minute from 1*78 . 10~* grm. of uranium. 

Disctunon oj the Jtesuka. 

In this discussion the following numerical values ore used : — 

The decay constant for uranium I = = 4*9.10 ~^b~^ 

„ uranium X = X, = 2*81.10“*d“‘ 

„ ionium = X, = 2*4.10~“8"^ 

Avogadro’s number =sN = 6*06 . 10^. 

Amount of uranium X in equilibrium with unit 

quantity of uranium = 1*4. 10~“ 

(a) The number of a-particles emitted from the uranium II formed by the 
decay of the uranium X in equilibrium with 100 grm. of uranium. 

There ore 100/238.6*06. 10“.1*4. 10"“ = 3*63.10“ atoms of UX in 
equilibrium with 100 grm. of uranium, and when n of this has decayed 
it will form 3*63 . 10^*n atoms of uranium 11 which will emit 3*63 . 10“n 
X a-partides per second, whore X is the decay constant of uranium II. 
Using the experimentally found factor 0*331, one will expect actually 
to observe 7*0.10“ X.n a-particles per minute in the ionisation 
chamber after deotrolysis. 

* These values, thouflh measured on a more eensitiTe eleottosoope, have been oonverted 
to the eame eoale as the original measurement of the p-ray activity taken for the 
experiment. 
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(6) If Xwei6 1'7. which oonesponids to a half life period for uxamum 
II of 1*3 . 10* years, one would have observed in experiment 1, 103, in 
e:^eriinent II, 312, in experiment 111, 283 ot>paitioleB per minute. 
Since no such number was found in any of the experiments it is dear 
that the period of uraniam II cannot be of the order 10* years, but may 
be as small as 10* years. 

(o) It will now be shown that both in experiment II and experiment III if 
a correction be made for the a-particles emitted by the ionium, then it 
is not necessary to attribute more than one a>partiole per minute to 
uranium II in order to account for the results obtained. 

Experiment II. — ^In this experiment the uranium X was mixed with an 
unknown amount of the isotopic ionium, but the ratios of the quantities of 
the ionium adsorbed in the three separations can be calculated from the 
measured amounts of uranium X adsorbed. 

Using the results from the first and last separations at t a 0 and t as 37 
days, which do not contain any important quantity of uranium II, it is posrible 
to make a rough estimate of the number of a-particles due to adsorbed ionium 
Using this figure one finds that 14 ± 2 a-particles pa minute were contributed 
to the second separarion from the added uranium and the adsorbed ionium, 
while 14*8 woe observed. If the uranium II present had contributed 4 
a-particles per minute those would liave been detected in spite of the ionium, 
so that the maximum value of X consistent with this experiment is given by 

7-10“. X. 4-8. 0-645 <4 or X <2-2 . 10"** s"*, 

so that the half life period of uranium II > 1 -0 . 10* years. 

Experintent III. — ^If no correction is applied for the ionium one has 13-08 — 
10-69 = 2-47 a-particles per minute to be attributed to uranium II. Thus, 
using the uncorrected result we have 7-0 . 10^ X . 3-66 . 0-636 = 2-6, since 
0-636 of the uranium X used had decayed when the separation was made. 
This gives X = 1-68 . 10““ s“^ or T = 1-3 . 10* years. Since the uranyl 
nitrate used in this experiment was initially free from ionium it is possible to 
flAlnuluto the number of a-particles contributed by the ionium. If 238 gim. 
of uranium are left for a time t, (1 — of the equilibrium amount of UX 
will have grown together with atoms of ionium which will emit N\i(X| 
a-particles per second. It may thus be calculated that the uranium X grown 
in 29 days from 238 grm. of uranium initially free from ionium would be in 
equilibrium with 133 grm. of uranium and would emit 1-79 a-particles per 
second from the ionium formed during its growth. 


2 p 2 
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Since the UX in equilibrinm with 100 grm. of uranium ahowed a P-raj 
activity of 10*6 d.p.m., each unit of ^-ray activity in this e^^eriment will also 
1*79 

r~ q r'' iA K — 0*128 a-particles per second when originally separated 
1 *o3 • 10*5 

from the uranium. The beginning of the experiment t = 0 was 14 days after 
the original separation of the uranium X from the uranium, so that each unit 
of p-ray activity then emitted is 0*189, i.e. 0*128/e~*'‘^* a-particles per 
second = 11*4 a-particles per minute. 

During the experiment the uranium X continued to decay so that the ionium 
associated with each division of 3*Kty activity emitted after 39*6 days 31*26, 
after 46*6 days 42*1 a-particles per minute. If we assume that the ratio 

a-particles observed 

a-particlcs theoretically emitted 

is 0-331, as was obtained experimentally, we would expect in the first electro- 
lysis 0*331 [0*77 . 31*26 -|- 4*1 . 6-24] = 16*9 a-particles per minute, in the 
second electrolysis 0*331 [0*43 . 42*1 -|- 4-1 . 6-23] = 14-6 a-particles per 
minute. For an absolute calculation of this type the agreement between the 
observed and calculated values is extremely good, the difference being no more 
than would be expected from the uncertainty in the factor 0*331. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this calculation is that of the 2*6 a-jwrticles 
per minute difference between the two separations 16*9 — 14*6= 1*4 are 
to be attributed to differences in the amount of adsorbed ionium, so that only 
1 * 1 can bo attributed to uranium II. This correction raises the lower limit 
for the half life period of uranium 11 to about 2*6 . 10* years. 

The results of the three concordant experiments show that the half life 
period of uranium II is not less than a million years, thus definitely excluding 
the value 1*3. 10* years deduced by applying the Oeiger-Nuttall rule to a 
range of 3 * 28 cm. for the a-particle from uranium II. 

It is, of course, impossible to distinguish whether the error lies in tiie measure- 
ment of the range or in the application of the Geiger-Nuttall rule, but tiie 
following facts also indicate a long period of uranium II : — 

(a) In the original determination of the range of the a-partioles from ur anium 
by Qeiger (loc. cU.), some ionium was intentionally mixed with the 
uranium oxide and there was no evidence that the range of the a-partioles 
from uranium exceeded that of those from ionium (3*19 cm.). 

(b) The deviations frmn the Geiger-Nuttall rule indicated by theory increase 

the range of the a-partide from uranium II, associated with a given 
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period. Using the original value Bj, = 3-07 cm. for the a-partioles 
from uranium II, Gamov and Houtermans* calculations lead to a half 
period value of 7 * 10^ years. Although these oaloularions are admittedly 
approximate, they have hitherto indicated deviations from the simple 
Geiger-Nuttall rule in the same sense as experience. 

(c) It was shown by Soddy, ‘ PhU. Mag.,* vol. 19, p. 343 (1910), that the 
product of uranium X, if it underwent ac-particle disintegration, had a 
period of half life greater than 3*5 . 10* years. 

The method described in the present paper is not suitable without modifica- 
tion for measuring a half life period of uranium II much greater than a million 
years, and further experimental work is in progress. The important result 
obtained is that this period is not of the order ten thousand years and is 
probably more than one million years. 

In conclusion, 1 have to thank Professor Lindemann for his continued 
interest, for many helpful suggestions and for extending to me the facilities 
of his laboratory. 

Summary. 

The half life period of uranium II is shown to be at least a million years 
and not ten thousand years as has been recently suggested. The method used 
was to separate electrolytically the uranium II formed by the decay of a known 
quantity of uranium X mixed with a small known weight of ordinary uranium. 
The a-partioles from this source were counted electrically, and those due to 
the uranium II obtained by difference. 


* < Z. Physik.,’ vol. 62, p. 463 (1»26). 
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By T. Alty, D.So., Ph.D., Professor of Physios, Uoiversily of Saskatohewan, 

Canada. 


(Communicated by Sir Joseph Thomson, F.R.S. — ^Received February 4, 1931.) 

[Plats 23.] 

ItUrodtustion. 

The rate of evaporation of a liquid may be calculated from the kinetic 
theory of gases if it be assumed that all vapour molecules which strike the 
sur&ce enter the liquid and that, as a first approximation, the vapour 
behaves as a perfect gas. Under these circumstances, it follovre from the 
kinetic theory of gases that 

m ss mass of molecules leaving unit area per minute 

= mass of molecules striking unit area per minute from the saturated 
vapour 

ss 14'63 P./V^* gcaxalaq. cm./min., (1) 

where P, is the saturated vapour pressure in millimetres of mercury at the 
sux^e temperature T/ A. 

So far as can be found, this equation has not been verified for water. 
It will be valid only if there is no reflection of vapour molecules at the 
surface so that every incident molecule enters the liquid. Before the use of 
the equation is justified in connection with the evaporation from a water 
surface, it is therefore necessary to show that there is no such reflection at this 
surface. 

Previous work bearing on this subject has been published by Rideal* and 
by Langmuir.t Both these observers were particularly interested in the eSeots 
of insoluble films on the rate of evaporation of water, rather than in testing 
the validity of equation (1). 

Rideal placed the water to be evaporated in one arm (A) of an inverted 
U-shaped vessel, the other arm (B) being maintained at 0° 0. by immendon in 
a bath of melting ice. The atm (A) was surrounded by a water bath whose 
temperature could be varied. The vessel was exhausted so that the water 
could distil from the warm arm to the cold arm, and the rate of evaporation 

* * J. Phyi. Oiem.,* voL 29, p. 1685 (1925). 
t ‘ J. Plqn. CSiem.,' voL 81, p. 1719 (1927). 
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was determined by weij^img the cold arm from time to time. Under these 
conditions the pressure above the evaporating sni&oe would not be zero as is 
required by equation (1). If the actual pressure were p mm. then a number of 
vapour molecules would strike the liquid and return to the latter. The net 
rate of evaporation into a space at pressure p might therefore be taken to be 
nt (mass leaving the liquid) — (mass retu rning to it) 

= 14-63 (P.-p)/^!.. (2) 

Again, this equation will hold only if there is no reflection at the liquid 
surface. 

The rate of evaporation under the conditions of Bideal’s experiments was 
measured by him for pure water and for water covered by a monomoleoular 
film of various substances. In the case of pure water Bideal found that the 
rates of evaporation measured experimentally were very much smaller than 
those given by equation (2). Now, in his calculation the pressure p of equation 
(2) was taken as the saturated vapour pressure at the temperature of the cold 
arm. As the pressure just above the evaporating surface must be greater than 
that in the cold arm to which the vapour is flowing, this assumption leads to a 
value of m which is too large. Also the temperature T, in equation (2) is not 
exactly equal to the temperature of the water bath, but strictly should be 
taken as the temperature of the evaporating surface. If there is any 
pronounced evaporation from the surface the temperature of the latter 
must fall considerably, so that T, must be smaller than the temperature of 
the bath. Since P, decreases rapidly with T,, the calculation of m for the 
temperature of the bath, instead of for that of the surface, will lead to a 
result which is too large. 

It thus appears that the theoretical rate of evaporation as calculated by 
is considerably too large, while his experimental rate was smaller than 
the rate of evaporation into a vacuum. Hence, although the results shown 
in his paper give definite indication that the resistance to evaporation is 
increased when an insoluble film is placed on the water, they are not suitable 
for use as a teat of equation (1). 

Langmuir (loc. cit.) defines the " resistance to evaporation ” as the reciprocal 
of the rate of evaporation. In Bideal’s experiment, after allowing for oon- 
densation from the cold arm, he assumes that there are two such resistances : — 

(a) The surface resistance B^. 

(5) The resistance due to diffusion of the evaporated molecules from the 
warm arm of the U tube to the cold arm. 
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In order to oelonlate the resistance Rr for film-covered water, Langmuir 
assumes that R^ for pure water is given by the reciprocal of equation (1) above, 
thus assuming that there is no refleoiaon of vapour molecules at the liquid 
surface. 

A test of the validity of equation (1) in the case of water therefore appears to 
be necessary, and the object of the experiments described below was to examine 
this equation as carefully as possible. The results obtained suggest that 
there may be very considerable reflection at the surface, so that only a 
fraction of the incident vapour molecules get into the liquid. 

Let this fraction be /. 

Then the mass of water evaporating per minute into a vapour space at 
pressure p will be 

m = 14-63 (P,-p)//VT. (3) 

while if the mass evaporating per minute into a perfect vacuum could be 
measured, then 

/ = «iVT./14*63P,. (4) 

Experimental, 

Preliminary work showed that, when the rate of evaporation is large, the 
surface temperature is very much reduced. When the evaporating water was 
placed in a water-bath at room temperature it was found possible to freeze 
the water by rapid evaporation. At higher temperatures this rapid evaporation 
will not cause the water to freeze, but it produces large temperature gradients 
in the liquid so that the latter boils instead of evaporating steadily. For this 
reason the temperature gradients were reduced as far as possible by supplying 
heat to the evaporating water at the greatest possible rate. 

This was done by using a glass experimental cell with very thin walls, and 
immersing it in a mercury thermostat so as to increase the rate of heat transfer 
to the water. With these precautions it was possible to obtain large rates of 
evaporation without causing the liquid to boil or freeze. 

The thin-walled experimental cell C (fig. 1b) was connected directly to the 
manometer M and through a leak L to a vacuum pump of large capacity. 
A set of these leaks, offering various resistances to the vapour flow, was oon- 
stiuoted and the apparatus was arranged so that they could be interchanged 
with ease. In this way the pressure p above the evaporating surface could be 
controlled and the rate of evaporation for different values of p could be 
measured. 
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A tilted mercury manometer was used for the pressure measurcmentB^ the 
angle of inolination being decreased with the temperature of the bath so that 
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the sensitivity remained sufficiently great at all the temperatures considered. 
In order to minimise the chance of boiling, all water used was freshly distilled 
and boiled to remove air. 

The experiment was performed in two parts. 

First the temperature difference (AT) between the evaporating surface and 
the surrounding mercury bath was obtained as a function of p and the graph 
AT — p plotted. Then the rate of evaporation (M) was obtained as a function 
of p and the graph M — p plotted. These graphs were extrapolated to cut the 
axis p = 0 at AT = ATo and M = Mq respectively. Mq is then the rate of 
evaporation into a vacuum*** from a surface at the temperature (T^ — ATq), 
if Tb is the temperature of the bath. Under those conditions equation (4) 
should apply if we place 

T8=(T8- ATo). 
m as Mq/A. 

P, = saturated vapour pressure at the temperature T,. 

A = surface area of the evaporating water. 

Consequently it should be possible to determine whether or not there is any 
reflection at tiie surface. 

In Older to measure the surface temperature a thermocouple was intro- 
duced into the experimental cell as shown in Plate 23, A, the other junction T 
being immersed in the mercury thermostat. The cell was filled up to a point 
A (fig. 1a) and the pump started. The temperature difference was measured 
every minute until the water had evaporated to a point B (fig. 1 a) and the 
levels A and B were measured by means of a reading telescope. The time at 
which the thermocouple was in the surface was calculated from the total 

* AsramiBg that the ptewuro fitll between the liquid surface and the manometer 
oonneotioa ie negligible, as is the case in these experiments. 
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ohonge in level in tiie oonree of the experiment, and the thermocouple reading 
at this time was then taken as AT. This was repeated with each of the different 
leaks L and the AT — p graph plotted as above described. 

It is clear that when the thennoconple sheath projects through the evapor- 
ating surface, the area of the latter will be slightly altered and the rate of 
evaporation will be altered correspondingly. Measurements of the rate of 
movement of the meniscus first in the position A and then in the position B 
show that this change is small so that there will be little rarer in the above 
estimation of AT. 

In the measurement of M, however, it is advisable to eliminate this change 
in the surface area and for this reason each such experiment was commenced 
with the meniscus in a position such as A (fig. 1a) and ended before the thermo- 
couple sheath penetrated the sorface. 

for this determination of M, a weighed quantity of water was placed in the 
cell and the evaporation was allowed to proceed for a known time so that M 
was obtainable from the loss of weight. During the course of all these experi- 
ments a small stopper was placed in the lower end of the thermocouple sheath 
so as to prevent the ascent of the mercury to varying levels up the sheath in 
different experiments. 


Results. 

The curves of AT — p, and M — p for the cases in which the thermostat 
temperatures were 60° C., 40° C. and 18° 0. are shown in figs. 2, 3, and 4, 
respectively. It will be seen that these curves approach the pressure axis 
at a relatively sharp angle so that a fair estimate of the ordinates corresponding 
to p — 0 seems possible. 

Before the fraction of molecules entering the liquid can be calculated from 
the values of (AT)o and M, obtained from these curves, it is necessary to 
measure the area of the evaporating surface. The external diameter of the 
experimental cell was 0*92 cm., so that the water surface was neither large 
enough to be treated as plane nor small enough to be approximately hemi- 
spherical. The area was therefore obtained from a photograph of the meniscus. 
In order to eliminate distortion, the cell, about half full of water, was lowered 
into a water-filled rectangular glass vessel until the meniscus was submerged. 
The latter was then photographed through the sides of the reotangnlar vessel 
and the photograph enlarged as in Plate 23, B. It will be noted that when 
photographed through the water in this way, the meniscus is dearly defined 
almost to its point of contact with the glass walls of the experimental cell. 
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The area was estimated by fitting to the aotoal menisous the spherical cap 
BSB'. These two curves fit very well except near the edges of the glass tube 
and the area of the evaporating surface was taken as being equal to the area 
of the spherical cap BOB', the length of whose arc BB' is equal to the total 
length AA' of the liquid surface, i.e., 


and 


arc BS = arc AS 


arcB'S':»aroA'S'. 


Calculation of the area of this cap gives 

A ss 0*84 sq. cm. 

The fraction of molecules incident on the liquid surface which are able to enter 
the liquid may now be obtained from equation (4). 

The values of ATq and m as deduced from figs. 2, 3 and 4, and the fractions/ 
calculated from them, are given in the following table. 
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Table I. 


VO. 

(AT),*C. 

T/O. 

gram/sq. om/ 
min. 

p, 

mm. Eg. 

/. 

F. 

t 

BM. 

60 

280 

320 

i 24 0xlO-» 

35-32 

8«3xl0^ 

0-8 

6>00xl0^ 

40 

22-5 

17-3 

la-oxio-* 

14-86 

13lXl0-» 


8-8SX10-* 

IS 

12*1 

6-2 

9-53x10-* ' 

6-96 ' 

15-5X10-* 

1-5 

15-7 xlfr^ 


In this table F == 100 / = percentage of incident molecules entering the 
liquid. 

It therefore appears that only about 1 per cent, of the incident vapour 
molecules is able to enter the lic^uid, so that there must be very considerable 
reflection at the surface of the latter. 

Rdaticn between AT ani M. 

When the liquid is evaporating and the pressure of the vapour above it is p 
mm. there will be associated with this value of the pressure, a definite rate of 
evaporation (M) and temperature difference (AT) between the surface and its 
surroundings. A simple relation might be expected to exist between these 
sets of corresponding values of M and AT. 

When the evaporation is proceeding, heat is supplied to the cooler surface 
layers of the liquid by the mass of liquid below it. The rate of heat supply to the 
surface will be proportional to the temperature difference between the surface 
and the thermostat and may be written as k . AT, k being considered constant. 

If L is the latent heat of evaporation at the temperature of the surface, 
the rate of loss of heat by thesurface will be ML, and, since the surface tempera- 
ture remains constant, these two quantities of heat must balance so that 

M = (*/L) . AT. 

Hence, ignoring the small changes in L, M will vary as AT. The relation 
between M and AT for various values of p is shown in fig. 6, which represents 
the experiment at 40® C. and indicates clearly that the above relationship 
between these quantities holds good throughout the range of pressure from the 
saturated vapour pressure p = 64*8 mm . to = 3 mm. 

Further evidence in favour of the suggestion that there is very pronounced 
reflection at the liquid surface is obtainable from this graph if we make the 
assumption that AT will remain proportional to M for all values of the pressure 
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up to j) B 0. There appears to be no reason to donbt the truth of tins 
assumption in yiew of the wide range of pressures considered in fig. 6. 



The straight line graph of fig. 6 may be represented by the equation 

M = at = 521^ (Tb - T.). 

= 6*26 X 10“* (40 — T,) gram per minute, 

if T, is in degrees Centigrade, or 

m =s M/A s= 7 *46 X 10~* (40 — T,) gram per square centimetre 

per minute. (6) 

Hence m will increase linearly with decrease of T,. 

On the other hand, the mass evaporated per square centimetre per minute 
on the assumption that there is no reflection at the surface is 

m = 14*63 P,/VT„ (6) 

so that this mass decreases with T,. 

There therefore remains a possibility of avoiding the conclusion that 
vaponr molecules are reflected at the liquid surface. This is that, between the 
pressures p b 3 mm. and p » 0, the surface temperature decreases more 
than the amount shown in fig. 3. If this decrease is snffidently great the 
actual amount evaporating per minute as given by (6) may agree with the 
theoretical amount as given by (6), in which case there would be no reflection 
ol moleonles at the surface. 
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The neceaaaty tempeiatuie difference AT for no reflection may be obtained 
by plotting the quantities m, as derived from (5) and (6), against T«, the suxboe 
temperature. The point of intersection of the resulting curves then gives the 
surface temperature at which the amount actually evaporated per minute will 
agree with that theoretically possible when there is no reflection. Fig. 6 shows 
graphs of equations (5) and (6). They intersect at T, = — 26*5'’ C. or 
AT = ee-s" C. 



If tiierefote the water obeys equation (1) even approximately, it is 
necessary to suppose either that not all the vapour molecules striking the 
liquid surface are able to enter the liquid, or that in reducing the pressure 
above the liquid from p = 3 mm. to p == 0, the suxbce temperature is reduced 
by almost 50® C. from T, = +22° C. to T, = — 26-6® C. This latter supposition 
seems improbable, and it is therefore assumed that the curves of figs. 2, 
S and 4 have approximately the form indicated and that there is pronounced 
reflection at the liquid surface. 

Average Ufe of a Liquid Mtdectde in ihe Surface. 
jg gggnjQgd as a rough approxima^on that the water molecule in the 
surface acts as a sphere of radius 2 X lO"* cm. iff. Debye, " Polar Molecules,” 
p. 86), the average period (t) which any one evaporating molecule spends in the 
oan be calculated from the above results. The values of t so obtained 
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ate shown in Table I from which it appears that the life of a surface molecule 
is not greater than about 10~* seconds. 

Summary. 

The rate of evaporation from a water surface is measured as a function of the 
vapour pressure above the evaporating surface. By extrapolation to zero 
pressure the rate of evaporation into a vacuum is deduced. 

On compaiisoa of this experimental result with the formula of the kinetic 
theory of gases for the number of vapour molecules striking a water surface 
per second from the saturated vapour, it appears that only about 1 per cent, 
of the molecules incident on the surface are able to enter the liquid. This 
result is taken to indicate that there must be very pronounced reflection of 
water vapour molecules at the liquid surface. 


Viscosity and Rigidity in Suspensions of Fine Pattides. 

II, — Non-Aqueous Suspensions. 

By C. M. McDowell and F. L. Usheb, The University, Leeds. 

(Communicated by R. Whytlaw-Qray, F.R.S. — ^February 14, 1931.) 

[PI.ATKB 24-20.] 

In the first part* of this investigation evidence was presented for the view 
that the shear-variable viscosity exhibited by aqueous suspensions containing 
suitable amounts of an electrolyte is due to the formation of loosely packed 
aggregates which enclose varying quantities of the dispersion medium. The 
progressive liberation of liquid as the aggr^ates are broken up by increasing 
shear gradients is equivalent to a gradual diminution of the volume concentra- 
tion of solid, and accounts qualitatively for the variation of viscosity observed ; 
whilst a complete linking up of the aggregates throughout the liquid gives 
rise to a structure possessing rigidity, a property which was demonstrated in 
suspensions containing a high enough proportion of solid. The conclusions 
reached were speetdative in so far as the assodation of amicrosoopio particles 
to form any but gross aggregates cannot be directly observed. The present 


* • Proo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vol. 131, p. 409 (1981). 
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eommonioatioa dMoribes evidnuje of a moie oomplete duuncter, provided 
by tlie mkttOKx^io examination of suspensions of visible particles in inert 
(Xtganio liquids^ and the correlation of these observations with the results of 
panUel experiments on viscosity and rigidity. 

Expkrimentai.. 

Mioroacopic Obaervatioru. 

Specimens of white lead, ferric oxide (rouge), rice starch, lampblack, and 
“ gas black ” were severally ground up with toluene, amyl acetate, or chlori* 
nated hydrocarbons, and examined under a raicrosoope by transmitted light. 
The appearance of all of them was very similar, consisting of loosely packed 
atboriform masses with patches of clear liquid. A careful and prolonged 
examination of starch was made with material which had been fractionally 
sedimented in water so as to contain particles of 2 to 3 (t equivident diameter. 
The fractionated starch was dried at 100'* and ground thoroughly in an agate 
mortar with a mixture of amyl acetate and tetrachloroethane of the same 
density, 1*615, as the solid. Fig. 1 (o) (Plate 24) shows a photograph of 
this, using an 8*inm. Leits fluorite objective. The individual grains of the 
aggregates were at first in Brownian movement, and the filam«atous texture 
was seen to become gradually more compact by collisions between its parts. 
The structure, once formed, was nev« observed to disint^ate spontaneously, 
but pressure on the cover glass caused it to break up into isolated grains 
and small aggregates which, however, ooUected together again when left 
undisturbed. The presence of brandied aggregates in starch suqiensions 
similar to thoss used by Hatschek and his co-workers is thus established by 
direct observation. 

Another portion of the starch was ground up with the same liquid mixture 
containing 0*06 per cent, of raw rubber dissolved in it. The rubber served 
to “ protect " the starch grains, and the starch so protected gave quite a 
difierent appeatuioe, as shown in 1 (6) (Plate 24). The distribution was 
seen to be remarkably uniform, and the starch grains were separate and 
showed no tendency to form aggregates, although in the more concentrated 
snqwnsuHis oollisions were frequent. Fig. 1 (c) (Plate 24) shows a photo* 
graph of 'a ocmcentrated suspension in amyl acetate containing a littie 
odlulose nitMrte as protective. ^ 

Althou^ there was little doubt that the protective was actually adsoribed 
by the sdid under the conditions of tiiese experiments, the fact was definitely 
VOL. OXXXI.— S. 2 Q 
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ascertained by mixing a measured volume of dilute rubber solution (in which 
the content of rubber was known in terms of a standard solution of bromine 
in the mixed liquids) with a weighed quantity of starch. After adding a 
little amyl acetate to alter the density the starch was removed by centrifuging 
and the concentration of rubber in the remaining liquid was again determined. 
It was^ound that 18 per cent, of the rubber had been taken up by the starch, 
corresponding with about 0*001 gm. of rubber per 1 gm. of starch. 

Fig. 2 (Plate 26) shows ferric oxide in amyl acetate, (o) unprotected and 
(6) protected by cellulose nitrate. 

From the various substances examined starch and " gas black ” were selected 
for experiments on viscosity and rigidity, on account of the fairly regular 
shape and convenient size of their particles and their low density. Qas black 
is of special interest in that the particles are very much smaller than those of 
starch, many of them being below the limit of microscopic resolvability. Two 
specimens were used (referred to as A and B), of which one (B) had grains 
considerably larger than the other. We are indebted to Messrs. Beokitt and 
to Messrs. Binney and Smith and Ashby for kindly supplying this material. 
The density of the black was found to be 1*81, and the liquid used to suspend 
it was a mixture of tt^rachloroethano (D — 1*60) with bromoform (D = 2*89). 
Since the cellulose nitrate used for protection was not soluble in this liquid, 
the microscopic examination and measurements of viscosity of the protected 
material were made with suspensions in amyl acetate. As is evident from the 
photographs (fig. 3, (a) and (c), Plate 26) the behaviour of the unprotected 
gas black is not affected by this interchange of liquids, and it is therefore 
justifiable to conclude that the viscous behaviour of gas black in amyl 
acetate (which cannot be used for the unprotected substance on account of the 
difference in density) would be substantially the same as that observed in 
the mixture of equal density. Fig. 3 (6) shows the gas black in amyl 
acetate protected with 0*6 per cent, of cellulose nitrate and it is dear that, 
although on account of their small size some of the (niginal aggregates have 
escaped grinding, the partides are fairly uniformly distributed. They were 
seen to be in vigorous Brownian movement which, together with their 
smallneas, made it impossible to obtain a dear photograph of the individual 
partides. 

VisooBity Mtaauremmtt. 

The oonoentrio cylinder apparatus used for measuring the viscosity was the 
same as that already described in Plart I. The stardi (or gas black) was ground 
in a bafi mill with the dispersum medium for 12 to 24 hours, and afterwards 
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diluted, if neoessary, and le-gtound for a shorter time. The solida were dried 
by heating at lOO”, and the liquids by means of oahnum chloride. 

Starch. — Fig. 4 shows the viscosities at different rates of shear of (a) a mixture 
of amyl acetate and tetraohloroethane of density 1 -616 ; (6) the mixed liquids 



Fio. 4. — Visoosity of mixture of amyl acetate and tetraohloroetliane (A) ; mixture 
+ 0*05 per oent. rubber (ois ^ po>' o«>t. euspennao of Btaroh protected with 
0*05 per oent. rubber ( x ) ; 0 per oent. ■uepeoeion of starob uaproteoted (o)* 

with 0*06 per cent, of rubber ; (e) a 6 per oent. suspension of starch in the 
mixed liquids with 0*06 per oent. of rubber ; and (d) a 6 per oent. suspension 
of unprotected starch. (A trace of quinol was dissolved in the liquids contain- 
ing rubber in order to retard its oxidation, since it was found that after a time 
varying frcnn a few days to 2 or 3 weeks the starch ceased to be protected 
unless an antioatalyst was present.) The viscosities are relative, that of the 
dispersion medium being taken as 1. All the liquids exciting the unprotected 
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Btaroh gave an approximately constant value for the ooefScient of viscosity, 
whereas the unprotected starch showed a large increase at low rates of shear. 

Oat Black . — For the measurements of viscosity of this material an outer 
cylinder of diameter 6'40 cm. was used, and a new quarts fibre of torsional 
modulus 0*285 dyne-cm. The apparatus was further modified by using a 
gramophone motor in place of the electric motor for driving the rotating table, 
and additional reducing gear was introduced. In this way the apparatus was 
made 23 times as sensitive as previously, and rates of shear as low as 9 x 10'** 
seo.~* could be used. The extreme shear gradients wore in the ratio 11400 : 1 . 
In this, as in the previous series, the viscosity of liquids of normal behaviour 
could not be measured at very low rates of shear owing to the smallness of 
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Fio. 5. — ^Visoosity of mixture of ftromoform and tetiaohloroethane (□) ; amyl acetate 
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the torque produced. The curves in fig. 6 show the relation between shear 
gradient and viscosity of (a) a mixture of bromoform and tetiaohloroethane 
of density 1*81; (6) the same mixture containing 0* 13 per cent, of unprotected 
gas black (sample B) ; (c) amyl acetate with 0*6 per cent, cellulose nitrate ; 
and (d) amyl acetate containing 0*13 per cent, of gas black protected by 0*6 
per cent, cellulose nitrate. The results are similar to those obtained with 
starch and show clearly that suspensions of those materials exhibit a rapidly 
increasing viscosity at low rates of shear when aggregates are present, but a 
constant viscosity when the particles are separate. 

The deflection readings were quite steady in the case of the liquids with 
constant viscosity coefficients, but very irregular when the viscosity was 
variable. This behaviour was also noticed with aqueous suspensions showing 
variable viscosity. The following table shows the variation of the relative 
viscosities of the respective protected and unprotected suspensions at the 
extreme rates of shear used for each. 


Table I. 

(A = amyl acetate. T = tetrachloroothane, B = bromoform.) 


SuffponHiuli. 

Range of shear 
gradient 
(SCO. 1 X 10«). 

Corrosponding 
relative visaositioB 
(amyl acetate )• 

A + 1' + 0 cent, starch with 0 *05 |ier cent, 

rabbor 

323-^10-6 

2 0- 1*7 

A + T + 0 per cent, staroh without pruteotivo 

320-16*2 

6*8-45'8 

A + 0 03 per cent, gas black with 0*5 per cent, 
oellulose nitrate ’ 

296- 7*4 

31- 3*2 

T + B + 0*03 per cent, gas black without pro- 
tective 

303- 0*2 

2*5-36*2 

A + 0* 13 per cent, gas black with 0*6 per cent, 
oellulose nitrate 

942- 1*2 

2-9- 3*4 

T + B + 0*13 per cent, gas black without pro- 
teotive 

1026-0*09 

2 3-1126 

T f B + il'S per cent, gas black without pro- 
tective 

1605-0*47 

i 

64-2960 


It is interesting to note that, for a given rate of shear, the viscosity of the 
6 per cent, starch was roughly only three times that of the 0*03 per cent, gas 
black (A), although the proportion of solid was 200 times as great and the 
viscosity of the 0*03 per cent, gas black (A) was slightly higher than that of 
the 0*13 per cent. (B) suspension. This behaviour is evidently connected 
with the sise of the particles, and is what would be expected if the effect of 
shearing is to disintegrate aggregates, since the force acting on a pacticle 
must, ederia paribus, vary directly with its linear dimensions. 
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A striking difleranoe between the behaviour of starch or gas black and that of 
the aqueons suspensions was the relative nnimportanoe of a time factor in 
the farmer. In general, neither the amount of the variation nor the magnitude 
of the viscosity at a given rate of shear showed any increase with time. With 
gas blade, particularly at low concentoations, the effects tended rather to become 
smaller, or even to vanish, when the suspensions were allowed to stand, and if 
then examined the latter were seen to contain granules visible to the naked 
eye. These granules could not be dispersed again completely even by violent 
shaking. 

The form of the curve showing the relation between angular deflection and 
rate of shear is of special interest. For normal liquids it is a strai^t line 
passing through the origin, whereas for liquids showing variable viscosity 
it is generally convex to the deflection axis, and with the rates of shear hitherto 
employed an extrapolation to zero rate of shear is too uncertain to give definite 
information about the ultimate value of the deflection. Bingham* has 
expressed the opinion that suspensions of rigid particles are plastic, and can 
exhibit viscous flow only when the shear gradient exceeds a certain “ yield ” 
value. His experimental curves connecting pressure with rate of flow in 
capillary tubes for suspensions such as oil paints are approximately straight 
lines which, if produced, would cut the pressure axis. Actually, the curves 
are always found to bend toward the origin at the lowest pressures used. This 
behaviour is attributed by Bingham to an independent flow of the dispersion 
medium through the solid, or to movement of the whole suspension due to 
viscous flow in a thin layer of liquid in contact with the walls of the tube ; 
and since it is in the nature of an experimental accident it should not be taken 
into account in extrapolating the curves. Hatsohek,'}' on the other hand, 
holds the opinion that the curvature at low pressures represents the normal 
behaviour of suspensions, and considers that the data available are consistent 
with the occurrence of true viscous flow down to zero pressure. 

Shear gradient — deflection curves given by the concentric cylinder apparatus 
are equivalent to flow — pressure carves in the capillary tube method, and the 
very low rates of shear used in the present experiments make it possible to 
perform the extrapolation with greater confidence, and to say that the carves 
would probably not pass through the origin but would cut the deflexion axis. 

In fig. 6 the relation between rate of shear and deflexion is shown for two of 
the suspensions already referred to. The curves show two interesting features : 

* Bfaighwii and Gneo, ' Fmo. Amcr. Soo. Testing Materials,* voL 10, p. 040 (1010). 

t “ Yisoosity of UquidB,** 1028, pp. 207, el nq. 
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firstly, if extrapolated only fr<na tlie higher rates of shear they would pass 
naturally through the origin ; secondly, the addition of points at sufficiently 


AnfTular deflexion in scale cms. (starch) 



Fio. 6. 


low rates of shear alters the coarse of the curves so as to make it nearly certain 
that the fluidity of both suspensions would be zero at a vanishingly small shear 
gradient. The curves serve to reconcile the view that the curvature at 
moderately low shear gradients is normal with the oemtention that the 
suspensions are essentially plastic, although it is only at shear gradients as 
low as 2 X 10~* sec.~^ that the latter property becomes apparent. 


Experiments on Rigidity. 

Suspensions of stwreh and of gas black in liquids of the same density as the 
solids were examined by the methods described in Part I. The actual observa- 
tions so closely resembled those previously recorded for the aqueous suspoisions 
that it is unnecessary to give them in detail. The chief differences noted were 
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the larger proportion of solid required in the presmt case to give rigiditj to a 
suspension, and the still greater sensitiveness to meohanioal disturbance. 
Both these differences may be attributed to the larger average sise of the 
particles in the non-aqueous systems. Protected suspensions showed no 
trace of rigidity. 

Rigidity could not be detected with certainty in starch suspensions con- 
taining less than 8 per cent, of solid. An 8 per cent, suspension, however, was 
perfectly elastic for small strains of the order 0*005. When the solid occupied 
12 to 20 per cent, of the total volume ripdity was pronounced ; for example, 
a 13*7 per cent, suspension was subjected to a stress corresponding with 7 cm. 
on the scale, and no relaxation was observed from 1*45 to 4.45 a.m., a period 
when there were no external disturbances. (During the daytime some 
diminution of the stress occurred at frequent intervals, for instance at the 
banging of a door in a distant part of the building.) 

Examples of stress-strain curves for starch and for gas black, obtained in the 
manner described by SchwedofI,* are shown in fig. 7. Values of the modulus 


Stress 



* ‘ J. Physiqua* vol. 8, p. 341 (1889). 
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of rigidity derived from the curves by means of the constants of the apparatus 
are of the same order of magnitude as those of the aqueous suspensions 
previously described, for example, 0*25 to 1*1 for 0*9 per cent, gas black, 
and 5*2 to 10*9 for 20 per cent, starch. 

In many instances, especially with the lower concentrations, an immediate 
response to a change of stress was followed by a slow creep.” Some of the 
curves were sinuous, being slightly convex to the stress axis for small strains ; 
but nearly all were concave to the stress axis at the larger strains, and usually 
throughout their length, indicating an increase of the modulus with strain. 
This behaviour, which is being further investigated, has also been observed 
in the jellies of gelatin and of cellulose acetate studied by Poole,* who considered 
that it implied the existence in them of a connected fibrillar structure. 

Electrical Cotvd^t/^ivUyn 

Both the starch and the gas black were examined in an electric field and no 
cataphoresis could be detected in either. It may therefore be concluded that 
the particles were uncharged in the liquids used. 

The fact that gas black consists of particles with a fairly high electrical 
conductivity suggested a simple means of detecting the presence of a con* 
tinuous solid structure. A small quantity of suspension was placed in a glass 
cell in which were two copper electrodes of area 3*7 sq. cm. and 0-5 cm. apart, 
and the current flowing when 110 volts were applied was noted at frequent 
intervals. The observations are recorded in Table II. 

Tlie figures show that, whilst the conductance of a 1 per cent, suspension 
protected with cellulose nitrate was too small to be detected (less than 
0*1 micro-amp.), the unprotected suspensions allowed currents as large as 
00 micro-amp. to pass, so long as they remained at rest. Tapping or violent 
shaking always reduced the conductance greatly. This result appears to 
furnish direct proof that the carbon particles in the undisturbed and un- 
protected suspensions are actually in contact and form a continuous structure 
between the electrodes. The figures for the conductance were not reproducible, 
nor would one expect them to be in view of the great diversity possible in the 
fortuitous structure built up. 


* * Traas. Faraday Soo.,' voL 21, p. 114 (1026), and vol. 22, p. 82 Ci026). 
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Table II. — Conduotanoe of Sospennons of Gas Black in a Ifiztuie of Bromo* 
fonn and Tetrachloroethane of Density 1-81. 


Time in 
minntee. 

Current in 
micro-amps. 

Time in 
minutes. 

Ounent in 
micro-amps. 

(a) 0*26 per cent. 

(e) 1 per emU. 

0 

1*2 

0 

27*0 

11 

4*2 

0 (shaken) 

6-0 

11 (shaken) 

Of 

6 

36-0 

00 

4*8 

6 (shaken) 

60 

60 (shaken) 

Ot 

10 

30*0 



10 (shaken) 

1*2 

(6) 0*6 nef e«U. 

16 

28*2 



16 (shaken) 

1-2 

0 

60 

20 

28-8 

2 

21 

20 (shaken) 

1*2 

2 (stirred) 

10*5 

26 

27*0 

2 (shaken) 

3*6 

30 

03*0 

0 

0*0 



12 

9-0 

(d) 1 per eerU. with edluloee nitraU, 

12 (tapped) 

4*6 



16 

7*2 


ot 

15 (shaken) 

3*0 



900 

16*0 



090 (rotated gently) 

18*3 

+ ** 0 " equals less than 0*1 mioio-amp. 

900 (tapped) 

6*0 




Condrmons. 

■ Theories of variable viscosity (or rigidity) depending respectively on an 
assumed structure of the disperse phase or on solvation of its discrete physical 
units have been discussed, chiefly with reference to lyophilic coUoids, by McBain* 
and by Hatschek.t In estimating their relative adequacy, it must be admitted 
that the existence of a sufficiently thick layer of solvent around discrete 
particles would account for viscosity increasing with decrearing rate of shear, 
and even for rigidity. The sensitiveness of suspensions to mechanical dis- 
turbance could be attributed to the shearing and temporary mobilisation of 
some of the liquid in these layers. A theory baaed on the existence of a 
structure of particles in contact can explain the effects equally well, and is 
free from two objections which make the hypothesis of extensive solvation 
difficult to accept. Briefly, these objections are (1) that in an aqueous sus- 
pension (of a lyophobic substance) the electrical forces usually considered 
responsible for holding a layer of oriented water molecules around the particles 
are inadequate to explain rigidity, since an aqueous solution of a strong 
eleotrolyte, the ions of which are surrounded by far more intense fields of 

* * Jonn. PhTiioal Ghem.,' vol. 80, p. 288 (1886). 

t IM., tcL 81, p. 888 (1827). 
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force, u hardly more viacoiu than pure water ; and (2) that the liquid layer 
around uncharged lyojdiobio particles necessary to impart rigidity to a 
suspension would sometimes (as in an 8 per cent, suspension of starch grains 
3 (i in diameter) require to be as much as 0*006 mm., or about 10,000 molecules, 
thick, an extremely improbable value. 

The experiments described above provide direct evidence of a close con- 
nection between rigidity and the formation of a continuous structure, and 
between variable viscosity and the formation of loose aggregates. Taken 
in conjunction with the observations recorded in Part 1, they also support 
the belief that any solvation which may occur does not sensibly contribute 
either to variable viscosity or to rigidity. In an aqueous suspension of charged 
particles the effects attributed in the “ solvation ” theory to a layer of water 
are only developed when the electric charge is reduced by the addition of an 
electrolyte ; and rigidity is developed in a stable sol of copper ferrocyanide 
by adding alcohol to it, a treatment which ultimately produces coagulation, 
but which certainly cannot increase the hydration of the particles. In the 
non-aqueous suspensions both variable viscosity and rigidity ace abolished 
when the lyophobio particles ace surrounded by a film of a lyophilio protective, 
under which conditions solvation must be increased rather than diminished ; 
and visual evidence of the absence of a rigid layer of liquid of a thickness 
comparable with the size of the particles is afforded by the appearance 
of starch grains in close contact, in a suspension which can be shown to 
possess variable viscosity. Again, contact between carbon particles in unpro- 
tected suspensions which possess variable visconty is demonstrated by their 
conductance, but when the particles are surrounded by a protective film both 
the variable viscosity and the conductance disappear. Thus it is possible 
to form a clear and consistent picture of the behaviour of both types of sus- 
pension ; the stable aqueous sols exhibit variable viscosity or rigidity when 
A g gregation of their particles is made possible by the addition of an electrolyte, 
and the inherently unstable suspensions in organic liquids cease to exhibit 
these properties when tiieir particles are prevented from forming aggregates. 
The noticeable operation of a time factor in suspensions of the former class 
and its almost complete absence in the latter is to be expected in view of the 
slowness with which particles are known to form aggregates when the concen- 
tration of electrolyte is much below that needed to cause rapid visible 
coagulation. 

McBain’s contention,* that the existence of elasticity in sols is *' a specific 

* HoBain, toe. eit. 
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positive test for the presence of ramifying aggregates,” although unsupported 
by direct experimental evidence at the time when it was published, appears 
to hold good for suspensions of a lyophobio character. The variation with 
strain of the tensile modulus of gelatin or cellulose acetate jellies finds, according 
to Poole,* a simple explanation in the presence of a similar branched fibrillar 
structure ; but whether, or to what extent, solvation contributes to variable 
viscosity in solutions of lyophilic substances must remain a question of opinion 
until new experimental methods are devised. At present one generalisation 
seems to bo permissible: if rigid particles suspended in a liquid in which 
they are insoluble are not prevented from cohering — whether by an electric 
charge or by an envelope of a soluble substance — ^they will in time form 
aggregates, the presence of which will always cause the viscosity to be a function 
of the rate of shear ; and which, if they are completely interlinked-, will also 
impart rigidity to the suspension as a whole. 


The Colloid Chemistry of Dyes: the Aqueous Solutions of Berno- 
purpwine 4B and its Isomer prepared front m-Tolidine. — Part I. 

By CoNMAR Robinson and Harold A. T. Mills, University College, London, 
and Imperial Chemical Industries. 

(Communicated by F. G. Donnan, F.B.S. — Received February 19, 1931.) 

Introduction. 

Substantive cotton dyes may be prepared from such para diamines as 
benzidine, diamidoazobenzene, diamidostilbenc, etc., and also from homologues 
of these compounds containing the substituting group in the ortho position to 
the amido group. It is a well-known fact, however, that if the substituting 
group is in the meta position to the amklo group the compound does not yield 
azo dyes which are substantive to cotton.t Thus, although substantive dyes 
may be prepared from o-tolidine, 

CH, 

they cannot be prepared from m-tolidine. 

* Loe.eU. 

t ” Tbs Syntbstio Ifyestuib and Intermediate ftodaote,” J. C. Cain and J. F. Thorpe 
(1928), p. W, et teq. 
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CH, CH, 


So that whQe we have the well'known substantive dye benzopuipurine 4B, 
which is prepared from o-tolidine and sodium naphthionate, 



has not sufficient affinity for cotton for it to be of practical use as a dyestuff. 

No obvious explanation of this marked change in properties with the change 
of the position of the methyl groups can be put forward on organic chemical 
lines. As the dyeing of cotton with substantive dyes is generally considered 
to be a process in which colloidal phenomena play a large part — ^if not a pte« 
dominant one — it was thou^t that a tiiorough investigation of the physkso* 
chemical and colloidal properties of such a pair of azo compounds might 
throw some light on this problem as well as on the more general problem of the 
Tnanhanimn of dyeing with substantive cotton dyes and the determination of 
the factors which decide the dyeing properties of a compound. 

The research which is described in this report was therefore carried ont on 
bensopurpurine 4B and the corresponding isomer prepared from m-tolidine 
(for convenience these two substances will be referred to subsequentiy as the 
*' 4B ” dye and the " meta ’* dye respectively). The field of work was at 
first intentionally limited to only two substances and, further, to a study of 
their properties in solution (as distinct from their dyeing properties). It is 
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intended later to extend the work to a study of other dyes, as the results here 
obtained might suggest, and to a study of the mechanism of adsorption of the 
dyes on ootton and other substances and the factors which oontnd it. The 
object of the work here described was therefore a complete investigation of the 
solutions of these two substances differing greatly in dyeing properties but only 
slightly in chemical constitution, and the development of methods suitable 
for this investigation. 

Purifcation. 

In general the cotton substantive dyes cannot be recrystallised from water.* 
Their purification is therefore not easy, and many investigators who have 
studied the colloid properties of these dyes have worked with impure specimens, 
with the consequence that their results, as well as being impossible to reproduce, 
ate often quite misleading. The samples of the two dyes with which we worked 
were specially prepared by the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., from pure 
intermediates, the products so obtained containing considerable quantities 
of electrolytes (sodium chloride and probably sodium naphthionate with 
traces of sodium acetate and sodium carbonate). Their further purification 
(freedom from electrolytes) was undertaken in this laboratory. 

Several methods have been used for the purification of benzidine dyes, to 
most of which there are objections. Dialysis gives rise to the formation of the 
acid dye as Donnan and Harris have pointed out.t Dialysis with sodium 
hydroxide as the outside liquid (to prevent membrane hydrolysis) will give a 
product containing alkali — further the method is very slow and, owing to the 
low solubility of benzopurpurine 4B, unsuitable for preparing large quantities. 

Azuma and Kameyamal salted out congo red with ammonium carbonate 
and then volatilised the ammonium carbonate. We found that this method 
gave the ammonium salt of tiie dye, and their statement that they obtained a 
sample which gave no reaction with Nessler’s stdution must have been due to 
an error. A sample of congo red treated in the way they describe was obtained 
dilotide-free, but on analysis was shown to contain 96 per cent, ammonium 
and 4 per cent, sodium, as a percentage of the total alkali radicles present. 

* FsletJoUvet in hii book "Die llworiediM BtobepwweiM ” stetei, without oomnent, 
thet he pmifled benaopuipuiine 4B by reorytelBsetton from water, n oan only be 
amomed that he did not aetually obtain oryatala. The ooeding of a 2 per cent, benso* 
pnipniine 4B sointion givea rise to the separation of a taotosoi (* Zooher, KoUoidchem. 
Beihafte,* voL 28, p. 167 (1829) ). 

t * J. Cham. Soo.,’ voL 09^ p. 1554 (1911). 

t * Phil Ifag.,’ voL 50, p. 1264 (1925). 
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Overbeok,* in Zsigmondy’s laboratory, purified oongo red by continued 
washing in the pressure ultrafilter (this is fitted with an electromagnetio stirrer 
and pressures up to 125 atmospheres can be applied) until the conductivily 
of the ultrafiltrate was of the same order as that of the distilled water used. 
We tried this method, using the same apparatus, but found that with benzo- 
purpurine 4B the filtration, even when using the electromagnetic stirrer, was 
so extremely slow that the method was not practical for preparing the quantities 
of this dye required 

Several workers have used the method of precipitating the acid dye and 
neutralising it with the theoretical amount of sodium hydroxide. This method 
does not seem very reliable as, firstly, there is a difficulty in preparing the pure 
acid dye (prolonged washing peptises it) and, secondly, the acid dye being 
insoluble it is doubtful if the equivalent quantity of caustic soda would 
neutralise all of it, so that the final product might be expected to contain 
occluded acid dye. 

The method finally decided on was repeated, salting out with sodium acetate 
and washing out the sodium acetate with absolute alcohol (potassium acetate, 
although more soluble in alcohol, cannot be used if the sodium salt of the dye 
is required). The sodium acetate used was British Drug Houses’ 
product, reorystallised. A 40 per cent, solution of this was made up. 40 
grains of the impure dye was stirred up with 75 o.o. of distilled water and 
heated until boiling with constant stirring. 75 c.c. of the sodium acetate was 
now added and the whole allowed to stand. The d}re was then filtered off by 
suction on a Buchner funnel, a colourless filtrate being obtained. The dye 
was again stirred up with water and the salting out process continued. This 
procedure was carried out five times, the filtrate and the dye itself were then 
found to be free from chloride. 

The dye was now boiled with alcohol, transferred to the Buchner and washed 
two or three times with hot alcohol. The boiling and washing with * Who l 
was carried out five or six times. The dye, after this, no longer gave the 
cacodyl test for acetate. It jsas then dried at 106^ C. Care was taken not 
to let the temperature go above this, as at a temperature of about 120” C. 
there was some deoompontion accompanied by a darkening of the dye. AH 
vessds used during the purification were of Jena or Pyrex glass. 

The sodium content of the two dyes was detmmined, the foUowing 

*W. Ovarfaeok, '* Verbeaaeniiigsn an Mstfaodni sum Untonuohung von !»»«««—) 
IVulwtoffea ’* (‘ Diw.’ GOttiiigea. 1926). 
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lesolts being obtained. This detennination wag made ag aeomately as 


possible. 


Met* dye 
4fidye . 


1 

SmUuiii found. 

1 

HodJum theoretioAL 

Paroentage pure 
dye oaJou&tM on 
■odium found. 

1 


per cent. 

per oeut. 



6-32 

6-34 

99*7 


6*34 

6*34 

100*0 


The sodium content of both dyes agreed with the calculated values within the 
limits of the experimental error of the method of determination. 

Titration of a weighed quantity of the purified dyes gave with titanous 
chloride in the presence of sodium citrate 101 per cent. This high result is 
probably due to a methodical error, accurate absolute values being difficult to 
obtain owing to the precipitation of the dye before reduction is complete. 


Preparation of SohUions, 

As the dyes were found to be hygroscopic, solutions were made up by weigh- 
ing off approximately the amount of the dye required and dissolving in the 
necessary amount of distilled water, boiling for 1 minute, to ensure complete 
solution, and filtering through an ash-free filter paper. The exact concentra- 
tion of the dye was determined by evaporating 25 o.o. of the solution in a wide- 
mouthed weighing bottle on a water bath until the residue of dye just began 
to fiake off the bottom, the weighing bottle then being transferred to an oven 
and heated at 105° C. until its weight remained constant. 

All solutions were made up and preserved in pyrex flasks fitted with ground- 
glass stoppers. 

Ftscority and Ageing of Saihitions. 

The viscosity of benzopurpurine 4B is said to d^nd on the method of 
preparation and the age of the solution. Thus Ostwald* found that the 
viscosity of a 0*3 per cent, benzopurpurine solution prepared cold was frcan 
1*011 to 1*075, depending on the pressure applied to the capillary viscometer, 
while dissolved hot the viscosity was from 1*239 to 1*723. He does not 
mention purifying the dye. ffimilarly Hatsohekf found the modulus of 
elasticity and the viscosity (measured in the Gouette viscometer) dependent 
on the history of solution, a 1 per cent, solution having a low viscosity if 

• ‘ Z. Flvs. Chem.,' vol. Ill, p. «S (IflM). 
t ‘KoUoU Z.,* vd. 89, p. 800(198^ 
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prepared cold, and 100 times that of water if prepared hot. Liepatoff,* 
using the Ostwald viscometer, found for 0*6 per cent, solution a relative 
viscosity of 1 *68 at 18° C. 

As the dependence of any property of the dye solution on either the method 
of preparation or the age of the solution would have to be taken into account 
in the study of these dyes, we carried out some measurements with an Ostwald 
viscometer. Bungenberg de Jongf has fully described the conditions under 
which an Ostwald viscometer should be used so as to obtain reliable results 
with an accuracy of 0* 1 to 0*2 per cent. The viscometer we used was there- 
fore constructed (out of durosil) in accordance with these principles. The 
diameter of the capillary was 0*34 mm. and the length of the capillary was so 
chosen as to conform with the formula of Grlineisen.^ 

The ends of the capillary opened out gradually into the wider parts of the 
tube, this reducing the tendency to form eddy currents. The time of flow with 
10 c.c. of water in the viscometer was 96*4 seconds. The stand recommended 
by de Jong was not found necessary, as no difficulty was found in obtaining 
readings checking within 1/6 second for several different settings up of the 
viscometer in the thermostat when using an ordinary clamp and plumb line. 
The measurements wore made at 25° C., the temperature at no time being 
allowed to vary more than 1/40° C. The influence of ageing is shown in the 
foUowing measurements made on solutions of the respective dyes prepared hot 
by the method described. 


Table I. 



Meta dye. 

4Bdye. 

1 

Concentration (grains per 100 o.c.) { 

0*660 

0-671 

If at 25** after 1 day 

1-035 

1-035 

„ 12 days 

1*036 

1-036 

•• 6 weeks 


1*087 

M 0 months 

1-OiO 

1-041 


We also made up two solutions of the 4B dye of the same concentration 
{0*57 grams per 100 o.c.), one of which was prepared cold, and the other hot, 
and measured their viscosities. The viscosity of the one prepared cold, which 

• * KoUoid Z.: vol. 39, p. 230 (1926). 
t ' Beo. Ttmr, Cfliim., Pay>Bas.,' voL 42, p. 1 (1923). 

X * Wiss. Abh. Phjr, Teoh. B. Aoat.,' Berlin, voL 4, p. 161 (1906). 

▼OT,. oxxxi.— ▲. 2 n 
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had to be ahalnn vigorously to obtain solution, was measured after 20 hours, 
while the one prepared hot was measured after 3 hours. The results were : — 

Prepared hot. Prepared cold. 

1-034 1-034 

Freundlioh and Shalek* using the Hess viscometer and also the Couette 
viscometer, showed that the viscosity of a benzopurpurine solution varied 
with the rate of shear, t.e., the solution did not obey Poiseuille’s law. Ostwaldf 
showed that siniilaT results could be obtained with the Ostwald viscometer if 
varying pressure, positive or negative, were applied to the capillary of the 
viscometer. We therefore carried out some experiments to see if the viscosity 
of our dye solution was also dependent on the rate of flow through the capillary. 
Pressure, positive or negative, was applied to the Ostwald viscometer by means 
of an aspirator fltted with a water manometer. The viscometer was first 
filled with water and the rate of flow measured for different readings of the 
manometer varying from — 3 to -|-10 cm. of water. From the results a curve 
was plotted and subsequently when the rate of flow for a dye solution at a 
certain pressure was measured, the corresponding rate of flow for water could 
be read from this curve. The results are given as the ratio of the time of flow 
for the dye (Ti>) to the time for water (T^), this differing by less than the experi- 
mental error from the relative viscosity of the dye (the density of the dye 
solution being only 1-002). It will be seen that within the range of pressure 
used the viscosity does not vary by more than 0-006. The experimental 
error was rather greater than with the Ostwald viscometer as ordinarily used, 
but the results were reproducible to within about 0*004. 


Table II. — Viscosity of a 0-6 per cent. “ Meta ” Dye Solution at various Rates 

of Flow (at 26° C.). 


Td* 

Tw. 

Tb/Tw. 

•eoondi 

Moondi 


145*6 

141 0 

1*033 

121*4 

117*0 

1*038 

108-4 

104*5 

1*038 

00*1 

05*5 

1*088 

63*4 

61*2 

1*035 

56-4 

53*4 

1*088 

52*4 

50*6 

1-036 


* * Z. Plqn. Ghnn.,* vd. 108, p. 1S8 (1824). 
t * Z. Ohem.,* voL 111, p. 82 (1824). 
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Table III. — ^Visooeity of a 0*6 per cent. “ 4B " Dye Solution at various Rates 

of Flow (at 26° C.). 


Tb. 

Tw. 

T„/Tw. 

aeoonds 

seoonds 


138*6 

134-5 

1-032 

136*2 

131-3 

1-035 

133-2 

128-5 

1 036 

05-7 

98-8 

1-032 

57-2 

55-2 

1-036 

51-8 

50-2 

1-031 


We may therefore conclude from these e]q>eriments that viscosities of these 
two dyes are the same within the experimental error and are of the same order 
as that of a typically lyophobio solution they do not greaUy exceed the 
viscoaity of water). The particles are therefore either unhydrated or only 
slightly hydrated. Also the viscosity is independent of the method of prepara- 
tion and age of the solution. Further, the viscosity obeys Poiseuille’s law and 
does not vary with the rate of shear — ^in other words, there is no structural 
viscoaity. The much higher and varying viscosities obtained for benzo- 
purpurine 4B by the other workers were due to either the solutions with which 
they worked being in a state of incipient coagulation due to the presence of 
electrolytes, or due to the concentration of the dye being above the saturation 
point, or both these causes. 

Flocculation with Slectrolyteo. 

In determining the flocculation values of a solution for a certain electrolyte, 
it is usual to determine the minimum concentration of electrolytes which will 
bring about complete flocculation in a given time. In the case of benzopur- 
purine 4B this was quite possible to determine as there was a fairly sharp pmnt 
where complete flocculation was obtained, giving a bull^ gelatinous precipitate 
of the dye with a quite clear colourless liquid above this. Thus, when two 
portions of sodium chloride solution were added to one portion of a 0*6 per 
cent, benzopurpurine 4B solution, this was brought about when the Anal 
concentration was 0'16 moles, of sodium chloride per litre. The meta dye, 
however, behaved differently, even when under the same conditions, the fin*! 
ooncentration of sodium chloride was 2*30 moles., complete flocculation was 
not brought about ; the liquid above the precipitate being still coloured (it 
should be noted that a very small quantity of dye is necessary to give a con- 

2 B 2 
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siderable colour, as one part of dye in 10 million of water can be easily detected). 
The precipitate for the meta dye was not gelatinous like that of the benzo- 
puzpurine 4B and was far less bulky. Since for our purpose it was more 
important to obtain results for the two dyes which could be compared, we 
determined the mi nimum concentration of electrolyte which would cause the 
solution to become cloudy. 

Experimental. 

The experiments were carried out in flat-bottomed pyrex test-tubes, which 
had previously been carefully cleaned with chromic acid and then steamed out. 
2 0 . 0 . of a solution of dye oontaimng 5 grams per litre were placed in a number 
of these, and 4 c.c. of various concentrations of sodium chloride solution were 
added and the tube shaken. The large volume of salt solution added is 
necessary in the case of the meta dye, as here we have to add quantities of 
sodium chloride which are near the saturation point of that salt. By only 
adding an equal volume of salt solution the necessary final concentration could 
not be attained. Care was taken in each case to follow exactly the same 
procedure for adding the electrolyte and shaking in the tube. After 24 hours 
the concentration of sodium chloride which made the contents of the tube so 
cloudy that they could not be seen through was noted, as well as the lower 
concentration which did not give this cloudiness. A second series of tubes 
was then set up containing concentrations ranging between these two con- 
centrations, and finally a third series, so that the limiting value is obtained as 
accurately as possible. The results are given in Table lY. We also show the 
results obtained for calcium chloride and aluminium chloride. It is, however, 
doub^ if these two salts do not introduce other complications as both have 
an acid reaction. In the case of the aluminium chloride in particular, the 
colour of the precipitate suggested that some of the insoluble blue acid dye 
had been formed. Washing the precipitate given by aluminium chloride 
repeatedly with distilled water, redissolved it however. The results for NaCl 
were quite sharp and easily reproducible for both dyes. The results are 
accurate to about 5 per cent. Repeating the experiments 6 weeks later gave 
the same results within 5 per cent., so that here also, as with the viscosity 
experiments, there seemed to be no appreciable ageing effect. The results 
obtained with NaOH were similar to those for NaCl, the flocculation values 
being somewhat hi(^. 
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4B dyo. 

Meta dye. 


moles. /litre. 

moles. /litre 

NaCl 

0 072 

2*23 

CftCl. 

0 0037 

0*003 

Aid. . 

NaOH 

0 0004 (about) 

0 083 

0 *004 (about) 
2*00 


The small amount of sodium chloride necessary to bring about the complete 
precipitation of benzopurpurine 4B would seem to suggest that we were here 
dealing with the flocculation of a typical lyophobio solution, where flocculation 
is brought about by the added electrol 3 rtoB lowering the potential at the surface 
of the colloidal particle to a critical potential at which coagulation can take 
place. On the other hand, the high concentration necessary to bring about a 
precipitate in the case of the meta dye and the fact that this precipitate increases 
in quantity with increasing quantifjies of sodium chloride added (up to a pdmt 
where we are adding a saturated solution of sodium chloride to the dye solu’ 
tion), suggests that the precipitation here is more of the nature of the “ salting 
out ” of a soluble substance. To throw further light on this we determined 
the flocculation values for different concentrations of dye. If the precipitate 
was merely a “ salting out,” or lowering of the solubility of a substance it 
would be expected that on diluting the dye considerably more electrolyte 
would be needed to bring about precipitation, while in the case of a true 
colloidal flocculation, the increase of the flocculation value on dilution would 
not be so great and there might in fact be a decrease* (as in the case for BaCl^ 
and AlCl, with the AstS, solution). Our results were as follows : — 


Table V. — ^Variation of Flocculation Values with Concentration of Dye. 


Conoentratioiu. 

NaCl (moles, per litre). 

4B. 

Meta. 

20*0 grm. per litre 



1*77 

5*0 „ 

0 072 

2*28 

1*26 

0 000 

2*53 


* Kzoyt and van der Spek, * KolL Z.,’ voL S5, p. 1 (1910) ; also H. B. Kruyti Jsnnne 
Afexandwr, “ Odldd Olieniiitey,’' voL 1, p. 808. 
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These leeults tiien point to colloidal flocculation, eapeoially in the case of the 
4B dye. It is most likely that both factors (lowering of potential and “ salting 
out ”) play a part in each of these dyes, but that in the case of bensopurpurine 
4B the colloidal precipitation predominates. These results then suggest that 
in the “ 4B ” d 3 re solution the particles are big enough for the charge at the 
surface of the particle to be of significance while the “ meta ” is either in true 
solution or more nearly in true solution. For comparison we give the floccula* 
tion values for sodium chloride for four dyes obtained by Frl. Boger* (the method 
of determining the end point is not stated). 


Table VI. 



CoxusentnhUon of dye 

Floooolation value 
forNaCi. 

Congo robin .... 

BenBoptttpurlne 4B . 

Bonio|miTraxiiio lOB 

Congo lod 

grama per litre 

1-0 

10 

10 

1 1-0 ! 

millimoleas per litre 

105 

105 

480 

080 


From these results it would seem that bensopurpurine lOB and congo red are 
oases intermediate between the 4B and “ meta ” dyes. 

UUramioro9copic Examination and Streaming Double Refaction. 

It is generally stated in the literature that solutions of benzopurpurine 4B 
when looked at in the ultramicrosoope are found to contain ultramicrons which 
are non-spherical. FiAulein Begert says that although a 0*01 per cent, 
solution of benzopurpurine 4B is almost optically empty, ageing phenomena 
can be plainly observed and after 3 months the same solution shows numerous 
needle-shaped particles. 

We found that a solution made up from the dyes that had not been freed 
from electrolytes gave these ultramicrons, their long shape being plainly seen 
if a suitable dilution was chosen. A 0* 6 per cent, solution of the purified dye, 
however, showed no ultramicrons (that is, the solution only contained a 
quantity of ultramicrons comparable to that in the distilled water) when 
examined either undiluted or diluted 60 times. The six-month-old solution 
showed somewhat more particles, but still very few, no needle-shaped particles 

* * Z. Phys. Oham.,’ voL 111, p. 227 (1924). 

fBegw, ‘INm.,* Oettjngen (1928); Zsigmondy, *Z. Fhys. Ohem.,’ vol. Ill, p. 228 
(IM4). 
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being observed in either solution. The addition of sodium chloride to the 
benzopurpurine was found to give ultramiOTons as observed by other workers, 
Thus, if two volumes of sodium chloride solution were added to one volume 
0*6 per cent, dye solution so that the final concentration of sodium chloride 
was 0*06 moles, per litre, this mixture was found to contain masses of ultra- 
microns which gave the scintillating effect associated with non-sphetioal 
particles. The occurrence of needle-shaped particles on ageing, described by 
other workers, may therefore have been due to impurities in the dye solutions. 

All the solutions of benzopurpurine 4B which were shown to contain ultra- 
microns were also found to give streaming double refraction. This was 
observed by the “ vortex ” method of Zocher.* The dye to be examined is 
placed in a flat-bottomed cylindrical tube. A beam of polarised light enters 
the tube at the bottom, parallel to the axis of the cylinder. The dye is then 
observed from above using a Niool prism as analyser. The niool being crossed 
so that darkness is obtained, the cylinder is rotated about its axis, whereupon 
when the dye settles down to a steady motion four light quadrants are seen 
and a dark maltese cross between the quadrants, this figure disappearing again 
as soon as the solution has come to rest. This streaming double refraction, 
as Schuster has pointed out, is also observed at concentrations of electrolytes 
which are insujficient to give rise to ultramicrons. The method is very sensitive, 
it being possible to see the double refraction in extremely dilute solutions. 

With the “ meta ” dye, however, in no case did we obtain ultramicrons 
(that is in any considerable quantity), or streaming double refraction, either 
with small quantities of sodium chloride or with concentrations which were 
nearly sufiicient to bring about flocculation (t.e., over 2*00 moles, per litre). 
When 2*00 moles, per litre of sodium chloride were present a certain number of 
ultramicrons could be seen, but these, unlike those obtained with the " 4B ** 
dye, did not scintillate. In no case was there any streaming double refraction 
observed, this applying also to additions of calcium chloride and aluminium 
chloride. 

The difference in the behaviour of the two dyes is here very marked. 

SokMity. 

The solubility of benzopurpurine 4B is difficult to determine aoourateiy 
owing to the difficulty of separating the undissolved dye from the saturated 
solution. Thus W. C. Holmesf who determined the solubilities of a number of 

* ' Z. PIqrs. Ohem.,* voL 98, p. 8M (1081). 
t ‘ Stain Xboh.,’ vol. 8. p. 12 (1928). 
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dyes, found that in the case of benzopurpurine 4B “ extremely odloidal solu* 
tions ” were formed, and he found no means of separating the dye. For 
these reasons we made no attempt to obtain an accurate value of the solubility, 
but only arrived at a method that would bring out any marked diflerence in 
the solubilities of the two dyes. 

The solubility was determined at room temperature in two ways : A, the 
dye was shaken for 12 hours with distilled water and then the undissolved dye 
allowed to settle for days until a clear solution was obtained ; B, a super- 
saturated solution was kept at room temperature until the precipitate forming 
from it had settled. The result in the case of the “ 4B ” was only very approzi* 
mate, owing to the difficulty found in separating the saturated solution. 


A. B. 

Meta dye 5*97 grm./lOO c.c. 6*68 gnri./lOO c.c. 

4B dye 0*8 „ 0-8 „ 


These results are sufficiently accurate to bring out the marked contrast in the 
solubilities of these two dyes. 

Hydrogen Ion Concentration. 

The Pb of solutions of each of the dyes as well as that of congo red (similarly 
purified) were measured electromotrically, using a hydrogen electrode. The 
following results were obtained for 0*6 per cent, solutions : — 


Meta dye 7*13 

4B dye 7*10 

Congo red 7*18 


Hydrolysis in these dye solutions may, therefore, be considered negligible. 
Zsigmondy found the degree of hydrolysis to be negligible for congo red, 
benzopurpurine 4B and benzopurpurine lOB, 

UUrafiUration. 

This was carried out in the Zsigmondy* pressure ultrafilter, wing the 
Zsigmondy ultrafeinfilters.”t The apparatus, which is made by Membran- 
filter 0.m.b.H., of Gottingen, is described fully elsewhere.* 

With this apparatus it is possible to use pressures up to 126 atmospheres. 
The electromagnetic stirrer was removed for these and the subsequent con- 

• Brukner and Overbeok,' ' KolL Z.,* voL 86, “ Zrigaicndy Festsohiift,” p. 192 (198B). 
t ‘ Z. Aaorg. Chem.,’ p. 888 (1986) } ‘ Bioofann. Z.,’ voL 171, p. 198 (1980). 
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dnotiTity experiments, as it was found to be superfluous for the dye solutions 
used, and only added to the difficulty of cleaning the apparatus. All parts 
of the apparatus with which the solution comes in contact were heavily 
tinned. 

The ultrafeinfllters are made of nitrocellulose, and can be obtained of various 
pore sizes. The numbers of the filters here given are those given by the makers 
and refer to the time (in minutes) taken to filter 100 c.c. of water through a 
filtering surface of 100 sq. cm. under a pressure of 60 to 70 cm. of mercury. 
Using a 0'6 per cent, solution of each dye, we determined the filter of largest 
pore size which would just prevent the dye particles from passing through. 
The apparatus was washed very tiioroughly with distilled water before use, 
and, after setting up, several lots of distilled water were filtered through the 
apparatus, the final ultrafiltrate having a conductivity comparable to that of 
distilled water. 

Table VII. 


Filter. 

Appearance of filtrate. 

Meta dye. 

4B dye. 

min. see. 

10 0 

O/olourlesB 

Golourleaa 

10 0 

Diatinotly coloured 

1* 

7 0 

Coloured 


3 0 

Passee through unchanged 

Pi 

2 0 

fS 

Pi 

1 25 

PS 

Paaaes through unchanged 


The results were reproducible. They also were independent of the order 
in which the dye solutions were filtered, so that the results were not due to 
dye particles adsorbed in the pores of the filter preventing the passage of the 
" 4B ” dye. The method of graduation of these filters gives, of course, only 
the mean pore size of the filter. Even, however, if there is some doubt about 
the exact pore size of the filters here used, th^ seems no doubt that riiere is 
a very big qualitative difference in the ultrafilterability of these two dyes. 

Conduotivily. 

The conductivity of a dye solution is the sum of the conductivity of the dye 
particles and the conductivity of the intermicellar liquid. For the purpose of 
this research we are more interested in the conductivity of the dye 
and to find the value of this it is necessary to know the conductivity of the 
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intenxiioeUar liquid. This can be obtained bj ultrafiltering the dye and 
measniing the conduotivity of the ultrafiltrate, a procedure which was followed 
by Willy Oberbeok* in studying the conductivity and mobility of congo red. 
For this purpose then we used the Zsigmondy pressure ultrafilter and ultra- 
feinfilters described in the last section. As the determination of the con- 
ductivity of the dye particles is obtained by a different method, it is necessary, 
especially when studying the more dilute dye solutions, to have a condnotivity 
apparatus with which highly accurate measurements can be made and which 
will be suitable for the measurement of the conductivity of very dilute solutions. 

Apparatus. 

The conductivities of the solutions were measured by means of a Wheat- 
stone bridge. The source of alternating current was an oscillating circuit 
giving a current of about 1000 cycles, to which frequency the ear is most sensi- 
tive. The metre scale was graduated in millimetres and fitted with a vernier, 
so that readings correct to a tenth of a millimetre could be made. The wire 
was carefully standardised before use. The conductivity cell was an ordinary 
Kohlrausch cell, made of Jena glass. The variable resistance in the other 
atm was a non-indaotively wound four-dial resistance box, which had been 
standardised by the National Physical lAboratory. A variable capacity 
was put in parallel with the resistance box and “ tuned ” until silence was 
obtained in the telephones at the null point. 

All connecting wires were of lead shielded cable. The resistance box, 
metre scale, etc., were laid out as sjrmmetrically as possible and placed on 
sheet iron. The oscillating circuit was shielded by being placed in a copper 
box. This copper box, the leaden shielding of the wire, the copper of the 
thermostat, and all other shieldings, were connected together by soldered wires 
and earthed. This apparatus was found to be very sensitive and the null point 
could be determined correct to 0*1 mm. For determining the null point, a 
pair of 2000 <■> ear-phones were used. The thermostat was kept at 25° C. 
and did not vary by more than 0’006° C. throughout the experiments. 

The Solutions. 

An approximately 0*5 gram per 100 c.o. solution of the dye was made as 
described already, and the exact concentration determined by evaporating 
25 0 . 0 . to dryness. The more dilute solutions were made up from this 
by successive dilution. The distilled water was used (sp. conductivity, 
8*6 X 10~* reo^rocal ohms) as it came from the still. No attempt was made 

* * Dim.,’ OOttliigBa (1929). 
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to use COg firee water, as the conductivity of the water when passed through 
the ultrafilter became considerably higher than the ordinary water and the 
use of the ordinary distilled water reproduced more closely the conditions of 
the solutions used for other experiments, where they came in contact with the 
atmosphere. 

To obtain a sample of the ultrafiltrate, a 16-minute “ ultrafeinfilter ” was 
placed in the pressure ultrafilter and successive quantities of distilled water 
filtered through until the conductivity of the water which had passed through 
the filter remained constant and was of the same order as the conductivity 
of the water before filtering. Very prolonged washing was sometimes necessary 
for this. 30 o.o. of the dye solution was then placed in the filter and the 
conductivity of the ultrafiltrate was measured, rejecting, of course, the first 
few cubic centimetres that passed through. A second sample of the dye was 
then filtered and another measurement made, the mean of these two values 
being taken. All the filtrates were quite colourless. 

The results obtained are shown in Tables VIII and IX. The specific con- 
ductivity of the intermicellar liquid was obtained by subtracting from the 
observed conductivity of the ultrafiltrate a correction factor 0, which was the 


Table YIII, — Conductivities of Meta Dye Solutions. 


• 



Solution number. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

8. 

10. 

Kwl X 10* 

8-62 



8-09 

3-62 

3-62 

8*63 

KwU X 10* 

6*84 

— 

— 

4*49 

4-81 

4*45 

4*02 

<3 X 10* ... . . 

8*22 

— 


0-90 

1*10 

0-83 

0*40 

Ki X 10* 

1017*4 

593*0 

317*1 

160*85 

46*304 

14-61 

6*872 

Ke X 10* 

30*86 

— . 


10*10 

6*58 

5*22 

4*66 

Ki X 10* 

32*63 

(21*0) 

(13*8) 

9*29 

5*39 

4*89 

4*26 

Km X 10* 

984*8 

572*9 

303*28 

160*56 

41*0 

10*22 

2*61 

17 X 10* 

145*7 

72*85 

36*43 

18*22 

4*054 

1*136 

0*264 

VrawY 

2*441 

1*938 

1*538 

1*222 

0*7693 

0*4844 

0-3001 

A 

67*60 

78*6 

83*24 

88-10 

89-03 

89*97 

91-89 


Kwl » Speoiflo oondnotlvity of the water before filtration. 

KwII ae Speoiflo oonduotivity of die water after filtration. 

K« <m Spaciflo oondnoUvlty of the dye eolation. 

Kv B l^oiflo oondnotivity of the uftrHfiltrate. 

KwU — BTwI ■■ 0 ia Correouon factor. 

Kt — C ai Speoiflo oondootivityof intermioellar liquid. 

Km ■■ Ki — K 4 — Speolfle oonduottri^ of the dye. 
q a, Kqaieaient aonoentration. 

A » Equivalent oonduotivity. 

The figures for K< for solutions Nos. fi and S wore obtained by interpolation. 
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Table IX. — Conductivities of “ 4B ” Dye Solutions. 



Solution numben. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

6. 

7. 

9. 

Kwl X 10* 

3-21 

3*21 

3*08 

3*31 

3*21 

3-21 

KirU X 10* 

4-15 

4*90 

6*11 

3*84 

4*56 

4*11 

CxlO*.. 

0*94 

1*69 

303 

0*63 

1*36 

0*90 

Ka X 10* 

956*5 

sais 

283-8 

85*64 

27*61 

12-68 

K X !()■ 

23*3 

14*88 

13*18 

11*45 

8*88 

8*62 

Ki X 10* 

22*4 

13-19 

10-16 

10*82 

7*33 

7*72 

10* 

934*1 

508-3 

283*7 

74*79 

20*28 

4-06 

V X 10* 

133*84 

66*92 

33-46 

8*365 

2*092 

0*5228 

^1000 « 

2*313 

1*885 

1*496 

0*9420 

0*5933 

0*3730 

A 

i 69-79 

75*91 

84-82 

89-39 

06*96 

94*84 


amount that the conductivity of the distilled water increased by on filtering 
through the apparatus. The specific conductivity of the intermicellar liquid 
was then subtracted from that of the dye solution, this giving a value which 
represents the specific conductivity duo to the dye itself. From this value wo 
obtain the equivalent conductivity of the dye A, the equivalent concentration 
being taken as twice the molecular concentration. The equivalent con- 
ductivity of the dye determined in this way we find approaches a limiting value 
with progressive dilution, while the equivalent conductivity of the dye golulwi^ 
increases with increasing dilution. 

In the figure we show the equivalent conductivity of both dyes plotted against 
V 1000 Y], where t] is the equivalent concentration. For the “ meta ” the 

1001 

A 

1 

80 



70{ 






ourv6 runs almost horizontal for the more dilute solution and we obtain by 
extrapolation a value of 92 reciprocal ohms for the equivalent conductivity 
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at infinite dilution, A«. The conductivity of the 4B dye (broken line) does 
not differ by more than 1 or 2 per cent, from that of the meta d]re in the more 
concentrated solutions. The curve, however, is not so regular as for the meta 
dye and the value for A« obtained by extrapolation is therefore mote doubtful. 

This is partly because the conductivity of the intennicellar liquid for the more 
dilute solutions was greater for the meta dye than in the case of the 4B dye, 
which renders the values for the last two solutions less reliable and hence 
throws doubt on the final direction of the curve. By extrapolation we obtain 
a value of 98 reciprocal ohms for A*. There seems, however, to be no great 
difference between the conductivity concentration curves of these two dyes. 
The curve for benxopurputine 4B agrees very closely with the curve obtained 
by Frl. Beger, which is reproduced by Zsigmondy* except that for the very 
dilute solutions 1000 t] < 0* 1) Frl. Beger’s curves show a much mote rapid 
increase of equivalent conductivity with dilution. By extrapolation they 
obtain A* = 105. 

From the similarity of the values for A« we must conclude that the values 
for the mobilities of the anion cannot greatly differ. This, however, does not 
necessarily mean that the anions are of the same sise. Thus McBainf has 
found in his researches on the soaps that a more complex anion may actually 
have a greater mobility than the sum of the mobilities due to the simpler 
anions which constitute it — the more complex ion, containing the same number 
of charges as the sum of the constituent ions offering less resistance to the motion 
than do the single ions. 

The value of the mobility of the anion (u) for a 0 * 1 per cent, benzopurpurine 
4B solution has been determined by Frl. Beger^ with Gkileoki’s§ modification 
of the Coehn U-tube and found to be 47 >9. The value of v being 50*9 this 
would mean that the mobility of the anion does not alter greatly between this 
concentration and infinite dilution since we have obtained a value of 92 for 

In calculating the equivalent concentration for obtaining values for the 
equivalent conductivity, we have taken the equivalent as being half the 
molecular weight of the dyestuff. The “ electioequivalent ” (by which term 
Zsigmondyll denotes the number of molecules associated with one electric 

* * Z. Phys. Ohem..* voL 111, p. 216 (1024). 

t ‘ Z. Phys. Ohem.,* veL 76, p. 170 (1011). 

t ' Dias.,’ Gdttingea (1028). 

§ ‘ Z. Anotg, Ohem.,’ voL 74, p. 174 (1018) ; (/. Zsigmondy* “ KoUoid Obemis,” Sri ed.; 

p. 61. 

II “ KoUiddohemie,'' 8id od., p. 173. 
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ohazge) will, however, not be equal to the ohemioal equivalent if all the sodium 
of the dyestufE is not diasodated. For this reason W. Overbeok, in the disserta* 
tion already referred to, attempts to oaloulate the eleotro-equivalent of Congo 
red by the method of Wintgen* using the formula 

A U + 0 

M ’ 1000 K,,’ 

where A, = electro-equivalent, G = number of grams of the colloid per litre, 
M = simplest molecular weight of the dissolved substance, u -f- v s the sum of 
the mobilities, K,„ = specific conductivity of the micelle ; and then calcu- 
lates the equivalent conductivity using this value. He obtained a value for 
A, in the higher concentrations, determining u by the U-tube method at this 
concentration. For the more dilute solutions it was not possible to determine 
«, and he assumed that A, did not change greatly with dilution. His evidence 
for this assumption being that with Bordeaux extra, while it was found posuble 
to determine u for a large range of oonoentratlons, A did not vary by much. 
To assume that other dyes behave as Bordeaux extra seems to us, however, not 
justified, Bordeaux extra, as we shall point out later (Part II) being probably 
much nearer to a condition of true solution than either congo red or beruso- 
purpurine 4B. 

We give, however, as a matter of interest the value for calculated from 
Frl. Beger’s result for u already referred to : — 


Q. 

M. ^ 

11. 1 

1 

1 1 

V. 

. 1 

u + v. 

1000 Km. 

A«. 

1-00 

726-1 

47-0 

60-9 

00-8 

0*240 

I 0*«7 


A study has been made of the solutions of bensopurpurine 4B and the 
isomer prepared from meta tolidine. 

(1) A method has been devised for the purification of these and similar 
dyestuffs. 

(2) It has been shown that the phenomenon of agdng which takes place in 
impute solutions of bensopurpurine 4B does not appear in either of these dye 
solutions when pure. 

(3) The viscosities of solutions of these dyes (if not supersatuiated) axe the 


* Wintgen, * Z. Phya Chem.,’ voL 108, p. 2S4 (1088). 
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Bame and are of the order to be expected in an unhydiated (lyopbobio) colloid. 
The viscoBity does not vary with the rate of shear. 

(4) pb determinations have shown hydrolysis to be nej^ble. 

(6) The “ solubility of the “ meta ” dyes is much greater than the “ 4B ” 
dye. 

(6) Flocculation experiments with electrolytes point to the particle size 
of the “ 4B ” dye being of colloidal dimrauions, while that of the “ meta 
is more nearly in true solution. 

(7) Ultrafiltration e:q>eriments with graduated ultrafllters show that the 
puticle size of the “ 4B ” is larger than the “ meta.” 

(8) While solutions of the pure dyes show no particles in the ultramieroscope, 
non-spherical ultramicrons are obtuned by the addition of small quantities of 
deotrolyte to the “ 4B.” In the meta dye ultramicrons could not be produced. 

(9) Streaming double refraction which can be observed in solutions of the 
“ 4B ” to which eleotrol 3 rtes had been added was in no case observed in the 
“ meta.” 

(10) Conductivity measurements showed the conductivities of the two dyes 
to be almost the same. The conductivities were measured over a large range 
of concentrations. By subtracting the conductivity of the ultrafiltrate, that 
of the ” micelle ” was obtained. The similarity of the results for the two dyes 
is, however, not evidence that the (multiple) anions are of the same degree of 
complexity. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is a marked difference in the properties 
of the solutions of these two dyestuffs, which could be explained on the assump- 
tion that the 4B dye forms larger aggregates than the meta dye. This will 
be further discussed in Part II. 

The authors desire to express their best thanks to Professor F. G. Donnan, 
C.B.E., F.R.S., for his very kind interest in this work. 
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pu/rpurine 4fi and its Isomer prepared from m-Tolidine. — Part II. 

By CoNMAR Robinson and Harold A. T. Mills, Univenuty College, London, 
and Imperial Chemical Industries. 

(Communicated by F. G. Donnan, F.R.S. — Received February 19, 1931.) 

Osmotic Pressure. 

Introduction, 

A number of investigators, including Knecht, Bayliss, Biltz and von Vegesaok, 
Felet-Jolivet, Donnan and Harris, and Zsigmondy* and his co-workers have 
made measurements of the conductivity and osmotic pressures of benzidine 
dyes, Congo red in particular having been much studied. From these results 
it appears that although the conductivities of the dyes have a high absolute 
value suggesting a highly dissociated or completely dissociated electrolyte, 
the osmotic pressure approximately corresponds to the pressure calculated 
from the molecular weight, that is to say, the pressure is that which would 
be expected if we assume the dye to exist in solution in single undissooiated 
molecules. 

A number of attempts have been made to explain this very striking anomaly. 
Thus Donnan and Harris point out that although the observed values for the 
osmotic pressure could be explained by assuming complexes dissociated 
somewhat as follows 

(Na,R), = » Na+ + (NaR),»- 

this cannot account for the values obtained for the conductivities. Zsigmondy, 
in a paper in which he goes very thoroughly into the whole matter, also points 
out that it is quite impossible to correlate the results obtained by conductivity 
measuremmits if the classical theory of electrolytes is used, even if the existence 
of molecular aggregates such as 

mR -H 2 (f» — n) Na -|- nNa"'' 

* Kneoht, * Soo. Dyais k Colourists,' voL 2S, No. 7 (1909) ; B^^iss, * Froo. B^. Soo.,' 
B. voL 81. p. 269 (1909), * KoU. Zeit..’ vol. 6, p. 28 (1910), ‘Froo. Roy. Soo.,’ B, vol. 84, 
pp. 81, 229 (1911) ; Blitz & von Vegessok, ' Z. Phys. Chem.,* vol. 73, p. 481 (1910) ; Folet 
Jolivet, “ Die Theorie des Fftrbeprozesses ” (Dresden), 1910, p. 27 ; Donnsa k Hznis 
' J. Ohem. Soo.,’ voL 99, p. 1664 (1911) ; Zsigmondy, * Z. Phys. Ohem.,* voL 111, p. 211 
(1984); Begec, 'Diss.,' Gottingen (1928); Mrier, 'Dies.,' Gottingen (1926); Overbook, 

* Dies..’ Gottingen (1926). 
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is Msumsd. He here else takes into consideiatioD the fact shown by the 
leseatehes of himself and his oo-workers that in the osmotio pressure results 
(obtuned by both direct measurements and lowering of freesing point) the 
product P.Y. is almost constant. The evidence for this is not quite convincing. 
Thus the lowering of freesing point experiments were done with the ordinary 
Beckmann apparatus and the experimoital error is such a large percentage of 
the observed (very small) lowering that one hesitates to conclude much from 
the results. As for the osmotic pressure measurements, they may be fairly 
reliable in the case of Bordeaux extra, but it is difficult to know how accurate 
they were from the data given. 

One possible explanation which Zsigmondy suggests is that some of the 
dissociated sodium ions are enclosed in a sponge-like micelle in such a way that 
they partake in the transport of electricity on the passage of an electric current, 
but are not osmotically active. 

Another explanation can be put forward on the basis of the Debye and Hilckel 
theory, Aamiming that the anions (possibly with cations) are aggregates in 
polyvalent micelles and that the low osmotio pressure is due not only to the 
reduction of the number of particles by aggregation, but also due to the 
electrical attraction between the micelles and the sodium ions. 

Dr. B. Hilckel is quoted (private communication) by Zsigmondy* as saying 
that it is possible by suitably choosing tire compomtion and size of the micelles 
to calculate that P.V. will be constant over a large range of concentrations and 
to bring it into agreement with the observed values for the osmotic pressure. 
Thus making the simplest assumptions (for congo red), that is assuming that 
no sodium is included in the complex anion (a suggestion which is in accordance 
with the high conductivity) and that the composition of the micelle is inde- 
pendent of the concentration, then one must assume a micelle with 10 to 20 
elementary charges and a radiiu of about 10~' cm. 

From the theory it will also follow that for smaller concentrations the value 
of the product P.Y. increases and at infinite dilution reaches a limiting value 
which is greater than that calculated fitom the formula weight and which is 
determined by the number of the anion micelles and the sodium ions. 

By means of the Debye and Httdcel theory it is oidy possible from the osmotic 
pressure measurements to foretell the order of the change of conductivity 
with concentration, as according to this theory the change of the conductivity 
depends not only on the change in the number of free charges, but also on the 
decrease in the velocity of the migration of the ions witii increasing concentra- 
* * Z. Phya Ghem,* vcL 111. p. «1 (IflM). 

2 a 
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tion. Zaigmondy conaideta that the poatulation of a mioeUe conaistiiig of 
10 to 20, or 20 to 40 moleoiilea is much more in aooordanoe with the propertiea 
of tiie Bolationa of theae djrea than that of the cxiatenoe of the dye in aimple 
moleoolea and ions. 

A quite different poaaibility is introduced by Linderstreni'Lang,* who 
suggests tiiat the anomalous osmotic pressure exhibited by some colloidal 
electrolytes (the soaps, dyes, etc.) can be explained without postulating the 
existence of a miceUe, the low osmotic pressure being due to an unusually 
large interionic attoaotion which comes into play when one ion is very much 
larger than the oppositely charged ion and when it is easily deformable ” 
as in the case of the soaps ; in other words, he e^lains the anomalous osmotic 
pressure purely from the low activity coefficients of the ions, basing his belief 
in this low activity coefficient on thermodynamical grounds. It should be 
pointed out that Linderstrem-Lang does not deny the possible existence of 
the micelle, but only shows (particularly in the case of the soaps) that the 
postulation of its existence is not necessary to explain the observed results. 

From what has been said it will be seen that our knowledge of the state of 
solution of these dyestuffs (and for that matter of the other colloidal electro- 
lytes exhibiting anomalous osmotic pressure) cannot be considered complete 
imtil this problem has been finally elucidated. In studying the osmotic 
pressure of these substances we have tried therefore, as well as to obtain values 
for their osmotic pressures, to throw as much light as possible on this more 
general problem. 

Experimental. 

The apparatus used for the measurement of the osmotic pressure was a 
modification of the osmometer used by Serensenf (see figure). The osmotic 
pressure is determined by finding the pressure which will just keep the level 
of the dye minisous from either rising or falling, thus enabling the concen- 
tration of the dye solution to remain constant throughout the experiment. 
The apparatus was so designed that CO^ could be entirely excluded and further 
so that the dye solution and the liquid on the other side of the membrane 
only came in contact with the membrane itself and pjmx glass (e.g., the rubber 
ring used by Sorensen for holding on the membrane was avoided). 

Collodion membranes were used. These were prepared from a solution 
containing 10 grains of pyroxylene in 60 c.c. of ether and 40 c.c. of absdute 
alcohol. A large test-tube was filled with this substance, the solution then 

* ' C. B. Trav. Lab. Oarisberg,' voL 16, p. 47 (1087). 
t'O. B.TEav. Lab. Oarisberg,* voL 12, p. 1 (1017). 
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being ponred out slowly while rotating the tube and the tube left inverted 
to drain. After about 10 minutes, the tube was again filled, the prooess o{ 
filling and pouring out being repeated three 
times. The tube was then filled with distilled 
water. After a few minutes tiie membrane 
could then be pulled out without difiioulty. 

Strong membranes could be obtained in this 
way, which were quite impervious to the dyes 
studied. The rigidity of the membrane 
depends, of course, on its thickness, and 
although very thick membranes could be 
obtained by slight modification of the above 
method, they were not considered desirable 
owing to the longer times necessary for 
equilibrium pressures to be reached. As 
will be explained later, a alight distortion of 
the membrane does not introduce appreciable 
errors. 

The elaborate precautions taken by Soren- 
sen to prepare suitable membranes (including 
the spinning of the tube whUe drying) were 
found to be unnecessary. 

To attach the membrane to the lower part of the osmometer tube (A) we 
first used the method of Sorensen, using a rubber ring and outside this a glass 
ring. This was not found satisfactory, the membrane sometimes being forced 
off by the comparatively high pressures which were reached. Eventually, 
after a number of experiments, we found it best to prq>are a membrane which 
was of such size that it could be puOed about half way up the tapering part of 
A. By moistening the end of the membrane with alcohol, it was then gradually 
worked over the shoulder of A. It was then allowed to shrink on by letting 
the part in contact witii the glass dry, while that below the glass was kept 
immersed in water. This method was found very satisfactory, it being possible 
to attach the membrane very firmly without obtaining the cresses which give 
rise to leaks. 

The osmometer was filled with the dye solution at the temperature at which 
the experiment was to be made (26“ C.) as described by Sorensen, the solution 
being brought to the mark B by means of a capillary pipette. The tap C was 
then closed so as not to allow the level of the dye solution to change while 

2 8 2 
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fitting up the rest of the appatatus. The vessel in which the ontside liqnid 
was contained consisted of a litre pyrex flask with the neck cut short, into 
which had been sealed four glass tubes which served as inlet and outlet for 
CO 2 free air, a syphon for emptying the vessel and a tube for filling the vessel. 
The osmometer was set up in the outside vessel, using a rubber stopper to 
close the neck of the vessel. A segment of the rubber stopper was cut so as 
to be removable and allow the placing of the osmometer in position. After 
replacing the segment it was fixed in position by means of copper wire, the 
stopper placed in the neck of the vessel and sealed with a suitable wax so as 
to be water-tight and air-tight. The apparatus, as soon as the wax had set, 
was placed in a retort stand and the retort stand sunk in the thermostat so 
that the miniscus of the dye was under water and could be seen through the 
glass tide of the thermostat. Connection vras then made to the soda lime tubes 
by means of the ground-glass joints, and finally the osmometer was attached 
to the mercury manometer by another ground-glass joint. Any CO 3 present 
in the apparatus was now swept out by sucking COg free air through the VMsel. 
The ottttide liquid was prepared in a p 3 nrex flask fitted with a rubber stopper 
through which passed a syphon with a ground-glass end which could be con- 
nected to the tube on the osmometer vessel used for filling it, a second tube 
with a glass tap through which the alkali could be added, and a third ending 
in a soda lime tube. By this means the solution of alkali used could be 
prepared and put into the vessel without it coming into contact with the 
atmosphere. 

The tap 0 was kept closed until the first reading was made (this being 
generally 24 hours after starting the experiment). To obtain a reading, the 
mercury reservoir was raised until a reading on the manometer equal to the 
expected osmotic pressure was obtained. The tap was then cautiously opened 
and if any marked rise or fall was noticed, the manometer was adjusted until 
the motion of the meniscus was small. The rate of movement at this pressure 
was then found by measuring the distance travelled in 10 minutes by means of 
a oathetometer. The pressure was then raised or lowered sufiB.oiently and the 
motion in the opposite direction measured. Two such readings having been 
obtained, one of which gave a slight upward movement and one a slight down- 
ward movement, the pressure at which there would be no movement was then 
obtained by interpolation. The observed osmotic pressure was then obtained 
from tins value by adding the pressure of the dye column supported above the 
level of the outside liquid and subtracting the pressure due to the column of 
dye which would be supported by the capillary rise in the osmometer tube (this 
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last value being obtained by a direct experiment of the capillary rise in the 
actual osmometer tube used). 


A typical reading 

was as foUows : — 






Pressure for no 

Manometer reading. 

BCoToment. 

Time. 

moTement 




(by interpolation). 

cm. 

mm. 

minutes 


1600 

Up 0 26 

10 

^ 16*30 

16*64 

Down 0-22 

10 


Height of dye column = 15*5 cm. 


Capillary rise 


- 0*07 

90 

Hence observed osmotic pressure. 

==16*36 + 1*14-0*07 


= 17 '42 cm. of mercury. 


In this way readings reproducible to about 0*03 cm. were obtained. 

The Outside Liquid. 

Donnan and Harris* have shown that if an attempt is made to measure the 
osmotic pressure of a dye such as congo red with pure water as Hie outside 
liquid of the osmometer, a membrane hydrolysis will take place and some of the 
add dye will be formed. In the case of congo red, whore the acid dye is 
insoluble, this will be precipitated and consequently the membrane hydrcljrais 
will continue with a progresdve lowering of the observed osmotic pressure ; 
we therefore find that the observed osmotic pressure rises rapidly to a tnaxininm 
and then falls. 

Donnan and Harris also found that if sufficient caustic soda is put into the 
original outside liquid no hydrolysis will take place and steady osmotic j^easures 
are obtained — ^thus with a 0*5 per cent, solution of congo red they find with 
concentrations of NaOH above N/800, once the maTimnm osmotic pressure 
was reached, it remained constant for days, while below this ooncenHation. 
constant pressures were not obtained. 

From the Donnan theory of mmnbrane equilibria we may calculate tiie 
minimum conoenfiration of NaOH which should be necessary to prevent mem< 
brane hydrolysis (CO|, of course, being excluded). 

At equilibrium we have 

[OH liMida 

* * J. C9wm. Boo..* wd. 00, p. IMS (1911). 
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The tevme in tiie equate brackete represent activities. Owing to the low 
ooncentrations here conjudered we may write the activity as bang equal to 
the concentration in all but the case of [Na’^Jimiide- 

Let the concentration of the dye correspond to a sodium ion activity of 
1/70,* and let ua assume that the original [H*] of the dye solution is 10~^ 
hydrolysis being negligible. Then for no membrane hydrolyns to take place 
we must choose a concentration of NaOH so that no OH ions diffuse through 
the membrane. For this condition Na ions will also not diffuse through. 
Hence we have 

^ [OH Jputilde 
[Na+Usid. 10-» ’ 

[Na+W. X [OH-Utrtd. = 10-»/70 = U-3 X 10"“ 

Hence concentrations of caustic soda required outside 

“ [Na+]«,«d. * [OH-]o„toid. * V14-3 X IQ-w = 3-781 X 10'» 

= (about) N/26,000. 

Hence above this figure no membrane hydrolysis will take place, but sodium 
hydroxide will diffuse into the dye solution. If, however, the concentration 
of oaustio soda is less than this membrane hydrolysis will take place. This 
minimiiTn concentration is independent of the relative volumes of the intide 
and outside liquids. If the sodium ion acti^ty was less than the above figure, 
tile necessary concentration of oaustio soda would be still less. 

We at first tried to obtain constant pressures with N/20,000 sodium hydroxide, 
using the “ meta ” dye. It was found, however, that the pressure after 48 
hours was always considerably lower than the maximum. N/I0,000 sodium 
hydroxide gave umilar results, a fall in the pressure always being observed. 

On measuring the fu of the outside liquid by means of indicators, it was 
found that not only had the OH ion concentiation fallen during the eiqieriments, 
but that the initial concentrations were much less than that calculated from 
the number of times the N/10 NaOH from which the solution was made had 
been diluted. The sdutions woe ther^ore in future made up so as to give a 
Pb of lO'O (s N/10, 000), the amount of N/10 NaOH required to do this being 
found by experiment, tiiymol phthaldn being used as an indicator. This 
concentration of NaOH is more than twice that shown to be necessary by the 
calculation, a considerable margin being necessary, as will be realised when it 

*TUi being the appmilmato oonoentntioa of the sodima in the (appcosbaete) 
0-0 per cent, sdutloas need. 
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is pointed out tlwt 1 litre of N/20,000 NaOH would be nentxalised by 2*24 o.o. 
of carbon dioxide. The back osmotic pressure due to N/10,000 NaOH would 
be leas than 0* 19 cm. of mercury, so that results not differing greatly from the 
true osmotic pressure should be obtained in this way; there is therefore 
notiung to be gained by replacing the outside liquid by distilled water before 
takmg the final reading. 

The rate of fall after the maximum reading was reached may be seen from 
the following figures (Table I). The concentration of the dye was in all oases 
approximately 0*6 per cent. 


Table I. 


Outside liquid. | 

Dye. 

Fall of proMure. 

BUtiUed mter .. 

Congo red 

10*00 to 10*20 in 8 days. 

N/8000 NaOH 

♦1 

10*08 to 10 03 in 8 days. 

N/10,000 NaOH 

“Meta** 

I6>74to 15-941n4d»]n. 

N/8000 NaOH .. 

>» 

ISMto 15e7in4dsyB. 

16 M to 14-79 In 10 da]^. 

18 06 to 11-47 in 20 day.. 

N/10,000 NaOH . 

.. 43 » 

17-16 to 16-83 in 2 days. 

N/8000 NaOH 

ts 

16-70 to 18-15 in 8 day*. 

j»H 100 NaOH ... 

tl 

16-07 to 16-80 in 3 day.. 

16-07 to 16-62 in 10 day.. 

16 -07 to 16-46 in 20 day*. 


'* N/8000 NaOH ” in this table refers to the concentration of the NaOH as 
calculated from the number of times the N/10 NaOH was diluted. " pn 10*0 ” 
NaOH was made by diluting 2*5 c.c. N/10 NaOH to 1 litre and is therefore 
stronger than the “ N/8000 ” solution. 

From these figures it will be seen that atpa 10*0 we have results sufBunently 
constant to assure us that the maximum pressure after 24 hours is equal to 
the true osmotio pressure less the small “ back ” osmotic pressure due to a 
solution of pa 10 NaOH. If, however, less alkali is used, the fall is so raiM 
that we cannot feel certain that the maximum observed has ever reached this 
value. 

We suggest that this procedure of using the minimum amount of alkali ot 
add suffident to prevent membrane hydrolysis as determined by calculation 
and experiment should always be followed in measuring the osmotio pressure 
of a collddal dectrolyte, the errors arising from the Donnan equilibrium 
phenomena being in this way reduced to a minimum. 

It is difiicult to understand why Donnan and Harris could not obtain 
ctmstant pressure for 0*6 per cent, congo red solutions with less than N/800 
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NaOH, unleaa we aaeume that the pieseoce of emaU amounts of 00a liad 
afieoted the zesnlts. 

The fall in osmotio pressuro wUl, of course, be to a great extent determined 
by the degree of insolnbility of the acid dye which is formed by the hydrotysis, 
a greater rate of fall probably being due to a more insoluble acid dye. Meier* 
has made a number of osmotic pressure measurements on Bordeaux extra. 



the acid dye of which is soluble and (according to his measurements) has an 
osmotic pressure of the same order as that of the sodium salt. This probably 
accounts for the ease with which he was able to obtain reproducible results 
over a wide range of concentrations even when using distiUed water as the 
outside liquid. 

The fall in osmotic pressure seems to be irreversible. Thus if the osmotic 
pressure has fallen considerably, due to membrane hydrolysis, and the outside 
liquid is replaced by sodium hydroxide of pa 10 '0, the osmotio pressure does 
not rise appreciably. Experiments in which stronger concentrations of sodium 
hydroxide were added also failed to restore the osmotic pressure to anything 
lilm its original value. This will be seen from the following example : — 


Table II. 




Manomter nadin0. 

Day. 

Ui 

Exparimont oottmenoed. Outdda liquid V/8000 NaOH . .. 

OBU 

Snd 

,, ... 

16*99 

19th 


18*90 

19th 

Ontdde Uquid xaplaeed byfnsh N/9000 NaOH 

14*08 

SOth 

Ootalda Uquid laplaoed hy N/1000 NaOH 

11 *04 

Slat 

Outaida Uquid laplaoed by N/9000 NaOH .. .. 

18*47 


Thus although a solution of NaOH eight times as strong as that originally 
used was added, and tiien tiiis replaced by fresh N/8000 NaOH, the original 
I«easuxe of 16*99 cm. was not restored. 

•*I>iM.,>O0Miagin(ieiS). 
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Reauks. 


In the following table are shown some of out results, determined in this 


way; — 


Table III. 


! 

Dj» oonoentmtion 

Outaida 

Pobaorved 

P ooloulated 

Potomd ,00. 
P oaloulated 

grams/lOO o.c. 

liquid. 

(om. of Hg). 

from H. wt. 

MtUi Dy€— 





0*529 

N/10,000 

18*10 

13*54 

133*7 

0*529 

N/8000 

18*01 

18*54 

133*0 

0*529 

N/8000 

17*97 

13*54 

132*7 

Benzopurpur^ 

N/9000 

10*34 

12*44 

131*4 

0*523 

N/8000 

16*99 

13*39 

127*0 

0*523 

N/10,000 
(Ph - 10 0) 

17*26 

13*39 

128*9 

Congo Bzdr— 




0*524 

N/8000 

16*74 

13*97 

119*8 

0*524 

1 N/8000 

16*70 

18*97 

119*8 

1 


The value given in the third column is in each case the highest pressure 
observed (generally after 24 hours), corrected for the height of the dye column 
supported and the capillary rise. No correction has been made for the back 
pressure due to the sodium hydroxide. 

From these results wo see that the osmotic pressure of the two dyes under 
investigation do not differ to any great extent. At first sight wo might be led 
to conclude that this means that the two dyes have the same size of micelle. 
Such a conclusion is, however, not justified if we admit the possibilify of 
complex micelles. Thus we could have two dyes A and B dissociated as 
follows : — 

(A) 200 Na+ + 10 (R)!,*" 

(B) 200 Na+ + 6 (R)„«- 

and their osmotic pressure would be in the ratio of 210 to 206, a difierenoe of 
2*6 per cent., although the micelle of B is twice as large as that of A. 

It is therefore necessary to try and obtain evidence as to how much of the 
osmotic pressure is contributed by the non-diSusible ion. This we can do 
since we can calculate the ratio of the observed osmotic pressure in the presence 
of a certain concentration of sodium chloride to the real osmotio pressure. 
This ratio may be calculated as follows : — 

If the dye dissociates as 

n NaR n Na* + R*” 
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let be the ccmcentntion of R''~, noi tiie concentration of Na''', and the 
concentration of Nad added. 

Then if (as the eimpleet case) the volnmes of the liquida on ei^er side of the 
membrane are equal, we have : — 


Initkl dktribution. 

Equlibrium distribatbn* 

Insida. 

Outtlde. 


Outside. 

Na+ 

ca- 

Na+ R»- 

Cl- 

Na+ Cl- 


C, Cg 

«1+* 

X 

C,— X f,— X 


The real osmolic pressure = P = (n + l)ci RX. (1) 

Oppo^g pressure of NaCl = Pj [2 (c^ — x) — 2a;] RT 

= 2 (c, — 2a5) RT 

Observed pressure = P, — P — Pj = (» + 1) Cj RT — (2e, — 4®) RT 

»=[(n + l)c,-2c, + 4®]RT. (2) 


IVom Donnau’s theory 
hence 

Prom (1) and (2) 


(nci 4- *) X = (c, — »)*, 

» = CsV(««i + 


Pq (n + 1) Ci — 2c« + 4® (n + 1) c, — 2c, + 4e^*l(net + 2c,) 
P (» + l)Cl (» + l)Ci 


hence 


P 


As Cg becomes very large as compared to Cg, this approaches the limiting value 


P/P« = »+l. 

or, in other words, we will be measuring the osmotic pressure due to the non- 
diffusible ion. This, of course, will only hold good if the concentration of the 
sodium chloride used does not affect the degree of aggregation of the dye. We 
have already shown in Part I that in the case of the meta dye a concentration 
of over 2*0 N is necessary to bring about precipitation and that wbb con- 
centrations below tills particles are not even observed in the ultramicaroscope. 
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Hence by taking a conoentistion of 0*25 N or leas we should expect no change 
in particle size. 

The results so obtained with the meta dye were as shown in the table. 

Table IV. 


ConoentnUon of N«C1 added. 

P. 

P#- 

P/Pr 

N 

16-74 

0-90 

18-6 

0-26 

16-74 

0-80 

20-8 

010 

16-74 

1-22 

13-3 

0-10 

16-74 

1-16 

14-4 

0-0143 

16-74 

3-78 

4-4 

0-0143 

16-74 

3-77 

4-4 


If we take 21 as the limiting value of P/P, (= n -|- 1) then n =» 20 or the 
micelle contains 10 disulphonate anions. Assuming n = 20, we can calculate 
what should be the value of P/P, for 0*0143 N Nad. In this actual case the 
ratio of the outside volume to the inside volume equals 60, hence we have 


Initial diatiibutlon. 

Equilibrium distribution. 

Inside. 

Otttaide. 

Inside. 

Datable. 

Na+ 

Nr+ Cl- 

Na+ Rft-i Cl- 

Na+ a- 

nci cg 


Cg X 



when 0*0143 N Nad is used ttCj = (approx.) Os. 
Assuming n = 20 we have (in arbitrary units) 


Initial distribution. 

Equilibrium distribution. 

liuide. 

Outside. 

Inside. 

Outside. 

N*+ 

Ra- 

Na+ a- 

Na+ Ra- Cl- 

N*+ a- 

20 

1 

20 20 

20+S(te 1 aox 

S0+« 20~X 


Then 

P »21RT, 

P, [2 (20 - ») - 100*3 RT =» [40 - 102»] RT, 
Po * P - P, = (102* - 19) RT. 
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Frran Donnsn’s theory we have at equilibrium 

(20 + 60a:) 60x = (20 - x)*, 

therefore 

X = 0*243. 

Hence 

Po = 24*78 - 19 RT = 5*78 RT, 


= 3*63. 


P _ 21 
Po 5*78 

Since we find 4*4 it would seem that n must be bigger than 20. It is very 
improbable that the 0*0143 N NaCl has brought about this aggregation. 
Although the data are at present insufficient to tell us the exact value of n, 
the e^>erimeuts point to a micelle containing about 10 (or more) anions. 

The possibility of Na ions being included in the micelle mitst not be excluded. 
The fact that the osmotic pressures of the two dyes are the same can, however, 
best be explained if we assume all the Na ions to be free. 


The ActivUy of the Sodium Ions. 

A value for the activity coefficient of the sodium ions of the djre may be 
obtained if we use the Donnan theory of membrane equilibria in its simplest 
form and make certain assumptions. Thus we may write 

[Na+linridc = X [Na+Uuue. 

The concentration of the chlorine inside and outside may be obtained by 
analysiB, then assuming complete dissociation and taking the activity ooeffiicent 
of the chlorine ions inside as equal to that of the chlorine ions outside, we may 
obtain a value for [Na''']io,ide. 

Also we may write 

(Na'*')dy« = (Na'^'liggidf — (Na'*')dne to XoCl linldo, 

and hence 

(Na'*')4y» = (Na'^)tMide “ (Cl 

where the terms in round bracket represent ionic concentrations. 

Then, if we write in actinties, 

P^a'^ldyo ~ pfa^]ln»iae — [Na^J^uc to ItaOI IniUs. 

On the simplest assumption of complete ionisation and that the activity 
coefficient of the sodium due to the NaC!l inside equals the activity ooeffirient 
of the chlorine inade, we may write 

[Na+34^ » [Na+ W - [Cl-W 
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and so olttain a vidue for [Na'*']dr«. came to 0*0060 for 0*6 per cent. 

meta ’* dye solution, the concentration of the sodium of which would be 
about 0*0143. This would give an activity coefficient for the sodium of about 
0*36. Values which were not in agreement with this figure but higher, were, 
however, obtained when higher concentrations of sodium chloride were used, 
which seems to show that the simplifications made above introduce large 
errors. This may be due to several factors which we cannot by this method 
evaluate. The activity coefficient of the chlorine ions inside the membrane 
may, for instance, be very much lowered by the presence of the dyes. 

. Discussion, 

The osmotic pressure measurements in the presence of electrolytes have 
shown us that the “ meta ” dye is not in true solution, but probably has a 
micelle consisting of at least 10 elementary anions. It was not possible to 
carry out similar experiments with the “ 4B ” dye, owing to its great sensitivity 
to electrol 3 diea. The evidence from the other experiments, described in Part I, 
however (flocculation by electrolytes, ultrafiltration, the ease with which ultr^ 
microns are formed) points to the micelle of this dye being larger than that of 
the meta dye. If, however, the micelle of the meta dye is so large that the 
osmotic pressure is almost all due to the sodium ions, the micelle of benzo- 
purpurine 4B being still larger would not give it an appreciably higher osmotic 
pressure. In this connection it is of interest to compare the results obtained 
by Meier for Bordeaux extra. This dye he found to have an osmotic pressure 
of 172 to 186 per cent, of the value calculated from the molecular weight, this 
remaining fairly constant over a range of concentration from 0*044 to 1*82 
grams per litre. By adding 0*006 N NaCl to 0*000126 N dye he obtained 
2*8 for P/Pg. Assuming this to be the limit value (he omits to say what was 
the ratio of iiudde volume to outside volume in his osmometer), then n = 1 *8, 
say about 2, that is to say the dye is in true solution. The osmotic pressure 
of these three dyes could then be explained as follows .* — 

Bordeaux Extra . — In true solution. Activity coefficient of sodium ions 
0*6. Osmotic pressure 120 (due to sodium) + 60 (due to R) 
= 180 per cent, of that ^ven by tiie molecular weight. 

“ Meta ” Dye , — Micelle containing 10 ions. Activity coefficient of sodium 
ions = 0*6. Osmotic pressure 120 + 6 (due to R) = 126 per cent. 

“ 4JB ” I^.-— Micelle containing connderably more tium 10 ions. Sodium 
ion activity coefficient = 0*6. Osmotic pressure = 120 + lees than 6 
ss 120 to 126 per cent. 
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In the above the activity coefficients have been taken as equal to the osmotio 
ooeffidents. 

An activity coefficient of this order is not unusosUy low. Thus the activity 
ooeffident of N/50 K,S 04 is 0-614. If the activity coefficient is of this order 
and is about the same for these and other dyes of the same daas, the figures 
120 to 180 would represent the limits of the osmotic pressures to be expected 
(^. our figure of 122 per cent, for congo red and Zsigmondy’s figures of 127 to 
143 for benzopurpurine lOB). Probably the CHsO groups in benzopurpurine 
lOB with their greater affinity for water reduce the micelle formation, just 
as do the OH groups in Bordeaux extra. 



Zsigmondy found “ lOB ” passed through ultrafilters more readily than 
« 4B.” 

As we have already pointed out (p. 698), Linderstrem-Lang considers that 
the anomalously low osmotic pressures similar to those obtained for these 
dyes can be equally well eiqplained without assuming the existence of a micelle. 
Although we consider that the sum of the evidence obtmned in this research 
points to the existence of a noicelie, it would be of great interest to determine 
the particle size by other method that gave less ambiguous results. This, 
we believe, could be done in the Svedberg ultracentiifuge. 

Summary. 

The study of the solutions of benzopurpurine 4B and its isomer prepared 
from meta tolidine has been continued. 

(1) Osmotio pressure measurements have been made, the errors arising 
from membrane equilibria being reduced to a minimum,. It has been shown 
how the minimum amount of alkali necessary to prevont membrane hydrolysis 
can be calculated. 

(2) The osnootic pressures of the two dyes are almost the same. It has 
been shown how this can be accounted for in spite of the difference in particle 
size shown by the other experiments. 
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(3) In the case of the meta dje, the aise of the anion has been oakmlated 
from the fall in the observed osmotio pressoie when a oonoentration of sodium 
chloride, large compared with the oomientration of these anions, but not large 
enough to bring about coagulation, is present. From this it would be seen 
that the miodle of the “ meta " dye consists of about 10 anions, while that of 
the “ 4B ” must therefore be assumed to contain considerably more. 

(4) Attempts have been made to measure the activity of the sodium ions, 
by applying Donnan’s theory of membrane equilibria. Owing to complications 
not fully understood this has not so far been successful. 

(6) Although we have at present no direct evidence that all the sodium is in 
the form of free ions, we can most easily explain the high absolute value of 
the conductivity, and the fact that it is the same for both dyes and the absolute 
values of the osmotio pressure and the fact that they are also almost the same 
in each, although the complezity of the amon is not the same, on the assumption 
that no sodium, or very little sodium, is included in the multiple anion. 

We conclude from the results described here and in Part I that both these 
dyes exist in solution as totally dissociated colloidal electrolytes, hydrolysis 
being negligible. The anion of each dye is an unhydrated, or only slightly 
hydrated, multiple anion, that of the “ meta ” dye consisting of about 10 
elementary anions, while that of the “ 4B ’* is considerably larger. The 
larger anion allows the “ 4B ” to exhibit properties generally associated with 
colloids, while the smaller anion of the “ meta ” gives it properties which 
might be mistaken for those of a true solution. 

In conclusion, we would like to thank Professor F. G. Donnan, C.B.B., 
F.B.S., for the interest with which he has followed this research and the 
valuable advice which he has given. 
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The MoUcvlar Symmetry of Hem-amimbentene tn the CrystaUine 
State, and certain other Properties of the Substaruse. 

By 1. Elub Knaags, Ph.D., F.Q.S. 

(Communicated by Sir William Bragg. F.R.S. — ^Received February 25, 1931.) 

[Plats 27] 

Introduction. 

A benzene derivative in which six like radicles replace the six hydrogen 
atoms is of rare occurrence, and because of its molecular symmetry of peculiar 
interest in the study of organic molecules in the crystalline state. Therefore, 
when FlUrscheun and Holmes (‘ J. Cbem. Soc.,’ 1929, p. 330) succeeded in 
preparing bexa-aminobenzene, the opportunity of investigating tile 

orjrstals by X-rays was specially welcomed, though there were oertain fMtors 
whioh made the crystals rather undesirable for the work. Most impcfftant, 
the crystals were unavoidably of so minute a mze as to be suitable only for 
powder photographs. Further, the substance was difficult to obtain pure and 
was comparatively unstable in air. As will be seen in what follows, these 
drawbacks were partially or wholly overcome. 

Experimental. 

Some of the first specimens, whioh FlUrscheim and Holmes submitted 
consisted of crystals, which though not large enough for a single crystal X-ray 
method, were yet largo enough to be seen under the microscope with a ^inch 
objective, as perfect little cubic octahedra, transparent and pale yellow in 
colour and showing complete extinction between crossed nicols. From these 
observations it follows that the crystals belong to one of the following three 
cubic classes : — 

The hexalds octahedral (OJ ; 

The dyakis dodekahedral (I^) ; or 
The pentagonal icositetrahedral (0). 

A number of photographs (see 1 and 2, Plate 27) of the crystalline powder 
were taken with copper K. radiation (X 1*539) from a Shearer X-ray tube. 
The first photog^phs were confused by lines due to impurities or decom- 
position. Holmes, however, was eventually successful in eliminating all 
impurities and it was found that by sealing the pure substance in a thin-walled 
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glass tube it was possible to arrest decomposition indefinitely. Measurements 
of lines obtained from the pure substance showed the spaoe lattice to be a 
simple oubio one F, and the smallest cubic cell to be one with sides 16*14 A.U. 
in length. 

N, the number of molecules in this unit cell may be found from the equation 
p-N X 168 X 1 *65/16 -U* 

where p = the density and 168 is the molecular weight of Qi Hu referred 
to ojqrgen as 16. 

The density could not be determined by the usual methods, but was found 
by Holmes to be greater than 1 ■ 1, nnce the crystalline powder is precipitated 
in a liquid of that density. Now N may be 1, 2, 4, 6, 12, 16, 24 or 48. Only 
if N = 16 is a reasonable value, namely 1*27, obtained, for p. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that there are 16 molecules in the unit cell. From this, 
combined with a F, lattice, it follows that the molecule must have threefold 
symmetry. 

In Table I are given the calculated spacings, d, for planes {iUbl} in a simple 
oubio cell of side 16*14 A.U., and also the spacings corresponding to the lines 
on the photographs. 

The lines corresponding to the planes {310} and {320} establish the lattice 
as F„ sinoe for a face-centred lattice both would be absent and for a body- 
centred lattice {320} would be absent. Except for planes of low indices, 
there are generally so many planes having the same or nearly the same spacings, 
that there is much ambiguity in the identification of the lines. If it had been 
possible to obtain a single crystal of sufficient sue, this ambiguity could have 
been avoided by taking oscillation photographs. However, in spite of this 
inability to identify unequivocally all the lines, it has still been possible (ex- 
cluding " association ” of the molecules) to determine the tq^aoe-group. There 
are eight spaoe-groups with a F, lattice, belonging to the three crystal nl n iis e t 
Oji, Tji and 0. Of these, there ue only three, namely, 0»*, 0/ and Oj^*, 
which allow of 16 molecules to the unit oelL 

In 0|k* and 0/ odd orders of {UO} planes, where (h ib) is odd must be 
absent. But this condition is not satisfied sinoe {310} and {320} are present. 
The only q>aoe-group left then is the Oa* in which {MI} planes are halved 
when I is odd. There is no line on the photographs, which is certainly due to 
an odd order of such a plane and all tire lines observed can be accounted for 
otherwise. The Quee-group 0/, thoefoie, appears to be established' and 
with it the mdeoular symmetry of hexa-aminobensene in the crystalline 

V0L.0XXZI. — ^A. 2 T 
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Tabl« 1. 


PlaiiM. 


— 1 

Approximate intenaitiae. 

OalouUted. 

Obtervad. 

100 

15-14 

_ 


110 

10-7 

— 


111 

8-74 

— 


200 

7-57 



210 

6-76 

— 


211 

6-18 

— 


220 

5-38 

6*36 

Vaiy strong. 

221. 300 

6-04 



310 

4-76 

4-76 

Vary Taty weak. 

ail 

4-56 



222 

4-36 



320 

4-20 

4*22 

Medium strong. 

321 

4-05 

— 


400 

3-78 

3-78 

Strong. 

410. 322 

3-66 

— 


411. 330 

3-56 



831 

3-47 



420 

3-38 

3-39 

Very vary weak. 

421 

3-30 

— 


332 

8-22 

— 


422 

3-09 

3-09 , 

Strong. 

430.500 

3-03 

— 


431. 610 

2-97 

— 


511. 333 

2-91 

— 


520. 432 

8-81 

2-78 

Very very weak. 

321 

2-76 

— 


440 

2-67 

2-67 

Strong. 

441. 522 

2-63 

— 


433,530 

3-59 

— 


531 

2-65(5) 

— 


442. 600 

2-62 

381 

Very weak. 

610 

2-48 



611, 532 

2-45 

— 


620 

2 38 

2-39 

Very very weak. 

443. 621. 540 

2-30 

— 


541 

2-34 

— 


533 

2-31 



622 

2-28 

2-29 

Weak. 

542, 630 

2-25 

— 


631 

2-23 

— 


444 

2-18 

— 


638.700 

2-16 



543. 560. 710 

2-14 

— 


561. 711 

2-12 

— 


640 

2*10 

— . 


641.720 

2-08 

— 


582. 638.721 

2-06 

2-07 

Fairly weak. 

642 

2-02 

— . 


644. 782 


— 


730 


— 


568. 731 


1-97 

Very weak. 

643 




733 




800 




740. 610 




5M. 741. 811 




738 


— * 


044.880 


1-88 

Very weak. 

742.881 

HkH 
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ctate. For aiikce it raquitea 48 aaTmmetrio moloonles per unit cell to build 
up this spaoe-group and it has been found that there are actually 16 moleoulM 
in the unit cell, the molecules must each possess threefold symmetry. This 
will be a trigonal axis, which from stereo-chemical considerations will evidently 
be perpendicular to the general plane of the six carbon ring of the molecule 
and in the crystal must necessarily be perpendicular to the {111} planes. So 
the molecules will lie with their centres four on each of the trigonal axes, which 
in this space-group intersect in the centre of the cell. 

Examination at Low Temperature. 

Besides the photographs at room temperature, a photograph at liquid mr 
temperature was taken and from it a determination of the linear coeffident of 
expansion between — 183° and -1-15° C. for the crystal was made. 

Table II gives a list of spadngs obtained from the lines observed on the low 
temperature photograph and these are compared with the corresponding 
apaoings at ordinary room temperature. In agreement with the symmetry of 
the crystal, the ratios obtained are found to be very constant. Neglecting the 
line in brackets, which is a very weak one, the ratio of the mean value of the 
spacing at 16° C. to that at —183° C. is 1 -02 d: 0*004. This leads to a value 
14*84 A.U. for the length of the side of the unit cell at —183° 0. and the linear 
coefficient of expansion between —183° and -|-16° C. 


0*3/(14*84 X 198) = 0*000102. 
Table II. 



d at -183^ C . 


5-86 

0-37 

1-018 

4-22 

4-12 

1-024 

3-78 

3-72 

1-017 

8*09 

3-03 

1-03 

2*67 

2-63 

1-016 

2*51 

3-46 

1-018 

2-29 

2-24 

1-022 

2-07 

2*03 

1-02 

(1-97 

1-98 

1-000) 

1-88 

1-79 

1-022 


The Bate if Deoompoeition in Air, 

From a ohemioal point of view, it was though of importance to obtun 
aome measure at the rate at which the substance ^cmnposes in air. X-tay 
photographs of the powder crystals contained in a thm-waUed open 

2 T 2 
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tube were taken at intervals. After S days signs of decomposition began to 
sEow in the blurring of the lines on the photograph. At the end of 6 days the 
change was very marked and at the end of 17 days the substance had broken 
down completely, the photograph showing only one rather diffuse ring. Exactly 
the same photograph is obtained from material kept exposed to air for more 
than a year. # 

The theoretical importance of the degree of stability of the substance will 
not be discussed here, as it is dealt with fully by Fldrscheim and Holmes (loc. 
<»(.). It will be sufficient to say that the X-ray evidence is in agreement with 
the view of Flttrscheim and Holmes that the stability of hexa-aminobenzene 
is greater than has hitherto been supposed. 

Theoraicdl, 

In the absence of single crystal photographs and accurate intensity measure* 
m«its, a determination of the structure will not be attempted. Nevertheless, 
it may be of interest to consider the facts available and to try to arrive at some 
conclusions as to a possible structure. 

First some remarkable absences of re&eotions may be noted. The {100} 
planes are quartered and were it not for the moderately strong r^eotion from 
{320} and the extremely weak one from {310}, the cell dimensions could be 
halved. That is, the crystal approximates to one built on a cube of side 7 * 57 
and containing only two molecules instead of the 16 of the larger cell. The 
reflecting planes referred to this smaller cell would be 110, 200, 211 and 220, 
etc., thus indicating a centred cube. This approximate structure may be 
represented as in fig. 1, in which 0 and X represent groups of atoms, of which 
the X groups are so nearly like the 0 groups as regards the scattering of X-rays 
that there is no 100 reflection. The two kinds of groups 0 and X cannot, of 
course, he exactly alike or there would be no reflections {310} and {320}, as 
referred to the larger cell. 

These groups 0 and X must each possess four axes of trigonal symmetry, 
in accordance with the cubic sjrmmetry of the cell. The two molecules of the 
approximately realised small cell cannot therefore be identified with 0 and X, 
for a benzene ring with four trigonal axes is inconceivable, though it may very 
weD, and evidently does in this case, possess one such axis. 0 and X must, 
therefore, consist of groups of atoms drawn from different molecules. 

Considering now the full-sized cube of side 16*14 A.U., the 48 asymmetric 
units of the qpace-group Oj^* can be divided into two sets of 24. If one set is 
grouped round each comer of the cube, tiie second is grouped round the oentie, 
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bong derived from the first by refieotioa across 110 and a displacement along 
the cube diagonal equal to half its length. 


/ 

V Y 

\ ^ 


1 

/ V 

X 

} V 

X 

\ _ A 

N 

1 

) ^ 

X 

) ""t 

X 

7" " 

^ 

) \ 

} V 

1 


Fio. 1. 


Each set has four trigonal axes, three diagonal axes, symmetry about {100} 
and a centre, that is symmetry. Since there are 16 molecules of Cg(NHg)| per 
unit cell, each of the sets consists of eight molecules. The trigonal symmetries 
must, therefore, be provided by the molecules themselves, which evidently 
lie with their centoes one on each of the semi-diagonals radiating outwards 
from the centre of the set of eight. Referred to this point, the eight rings of 
the one set of molecules may be represented by the following sets of three 
co-ordinates 


xyt. 

yzx, 

zxy; 

xyt. 

yzx. 

zxy; 

xyz. 

yzx, 

zxy\ 

xyt. 

ytlt. 

zxy; 

xyt, 

yzx. 


xyt, 

y*x. 

zxy; 

xyt, 



xyz, 

ytx, 

‘zxy. 


While the eight rings of the other set will be represented similarly by oo- 
-ordinates 

yxz, zyx, xzy, etc. ; 
referred to its own centre, or 

.1 + y. i + ». i + * ; i + *. i + y, i J + », i + *, J + y, etc. 
referred to the centre of the first set. 

Fig. 2 dxows the relative positions of these cubic sets of ei^t tnoliwiil«Mi , 
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The oentres of the nght outlying onbee ue the comers of the unit cell aide 
16* 14 A.U., while the centre of the middle cube is, of comae, the centre of that 




i 

II 



a 


i 


i 

1 


unit cell. The first of the two kinds of sets of eight moleoulea, whose co- 
ordinates are given above is telated to the centre cube, while a set of the other 
kind is related to each of the outlying cubes. 

In fig. 3 let AGB represent a diagonal of the unit cell, A and B being its 
extremities and C the centre of cell. The length AB is 26*2 A.U. and along it 
lie bi, 63, b^, the centres of four molecules with their benzene rings per^ 
pendioular to it. Suppose and 63, as also 63 and (4 are 8*6 A.U. apart (a 

X % 5 z ^ s; & 

Fio. 3. 

value in agreement with the dimensions found for anthracene and other 
benzene ring compounds) the distance C63 will be 

} (CA - 3-5) * ^ (13-1 - 3*6) = 4*8 A.U. 

In accordance with the symmetiy all the planes of the rings in one set are 
at the same distance from the centre of the set. It will be seen that there is 
just room for them to dear each other. For let OA^ and CA3 (fig. 4) be two 
semi-diagonals of the set making an angle of 70° with each other. Let in and 
tt be the centres of two rings Om and Gn will then each be 4*8 A.U. Suppose 
the rings arranged so that, in each case, the narrowest croea-seotion, which is 
foimd in other benzene ring compounds to be about 2‘6A.U., lies in the 
plane GAjAf. Then the rings will extend to P and Q respectively making 
mP and nQ => 1‘3 A.U. From this the distance PQ may be calculated and 
it is found to be apjj^ximately 8*36 A.U. So that placing the rings 3*0 A.U. 
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•part *1ftng the cube diagmal, leaves only just enough apaoe between the rings 
on adjacent die g«MMd« In foot, the positions of the rings are fixed within 


C 



Fta. 4. 


narrow limits. In fig. 6 is shown a projection of the rings on a cube face, the 
rings hAing represented by ellipses, of which the major axis is 3 A.U. 



b+TA-U 

Fto. 6. 


The positions of the nitrogen atoms have next to be considered. Now it is 
clear that nitrogen atoms cannot lie between adjacent carbon rings, such as 
bi bf in fig. 3, for there is no space available. They must, therefore, either 
ring the carbon rings in some way or be drawn sway from the carbon rings, 
so as to form groups of their own inside the small onbes, which have a carbon 
ring at each comer, such as the small cube of ride 7-07 A.U., whose centre is 
the centre in fig. 0. In any case the packing will be very tight. 

Returning to fig. 1, on this view, the groups of two carlxm rings may be 
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nguded m xapresentod by tbe orosses, wbSe the nitrogen groups are tepre* 
oented by the noughts. Since the scattering power of the nitrogens is not very 
difierent from that of the carbons, the arrangement is in accordance with the 
non-appearance of the 200 reflection and the approximation toa smaller centred 
cubic cell of side 7*67 A.U. 

Photograph 3 (Plate 27) is of a model built to scale to show a comer of one of 
the small cubes of ride 7*67 A.U. The elliptical disc is intended to represent 
a ring of carbon atoms. It will be seen that behind the disc, that is between 
carbon rings adjacent to one another along a diagonal of the large cube, 
there is no space into which nitrogen atoms could be packed, but they could 
be grouped inside the small cell as suggested above. 

The structure described is admittedly only a suggestion and in any case 
approximate, but it does appear to fit in with the experimental observations. 
One point, however, is firmly established and that is the trigonal symmetry 
of the Cf(NH|)f molecule. Whether the molecule really possesses any mote 
^rmmetry than a threefold axis cannot be said, but, at any rate, it only uses 
a threefold axis in building up the symmetry of the cell. 

Summary. 

Hexa-aminobeiusene has been examined by the powder X-ray method. 

The space group has been found to be 0^’ with therefore a Fr lattice. 

There are 16 molecules in the unit cell of side 15*14 A.U. and the molecules 
possess a threefold axis of symmetry. 

The spacings of the planes at —183° C. liave been measured and compared 
with those at 15° C. and the change in spacing, in accordance with the cubic 
syinmet^. has been found to be uniform in all directions measured. 

The coefficient of linear expansion between —183° C. and + 16° 0. has been 
estimated as 0*000102. 

The stability of hexa-aminobenzene in air has been studied by means of 
X-rays. 

A possible structure has been outlined. 
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An X-Ray Stvdy of Mannitol, Dtdckol, and Mannose. 

By Tkora C. Mabwick, Textile Physios Laboratoiy, The Univetsity, 

Leeds.* 

(Gommunioated by Sit William Bragg, F.B.S. — Received Match 6, 1931.) 

[Plats 28.] 

The present work was undertaken in the hope that a convenient avenue of 
approach to the structure of the sugars might be opened up by the two hexose 
alcohols, mannitol and dulcitol, which give excellent crystals at ordinary 
temperatures. It is not unreasonable to expect that isomers such as tiiese, 
with very similar densities, might show in the dimensions of their unit cells 
certain similarities suggestive of some form of molecule common to the hexose 
alcohols, as the long-chain configuration is common to the hydrocarbons and 
the fatty acids. In addition, a collateral examination of mannose mi^t 
equaOy well bo expected to yield some evidence as to the nature of the change 
which takes place when a sugar is formed from the corresponding alcohol, 
and hence to supply data of fundamental importance in correlating the 
structures of the sugars and of their derivatives. 


d-Mannitol and Didcitol. 

The Space-Group of Mannitol . — Structural formula 


OH OH OH H H OH 



Glass. — Orthorhombic bisphcnoidal. 
Unit cell . — a » 8'66A.H 
b =* 16-90 A.U, 


> error 1 per cent. 


c sss 6 '66 A.U. J 

Density. — 1-497 gms./o. cm. (determined by flotation method). 

Number of molecules per unit cell.— 4. 

Volume per molecule. — ^203 A.U.^ 

* The experimental work dbouwed in this paper was osiried out at the Davy Varadsy 
Laboratory of the Bqyal Institution of Great Britain. 
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Axial ratio. — 

a :b: e 

O'Sll : 1 : 0*329 (X-ray measurements) 

0*6121 : 1 : 0*6667 (Groth).* 

The values quoted Irom Qroth arc for the ^-form of mannitol and are due to 
Zepharovioh,t whose measurement of the ratio bfc is based on the observation 
of two faces which he called (012) and (112). The X-ray evidence shows that 
these planes must be given the true indices (Oil) and (111). 

Space-group . — A careful investigation of many oscillation photographs 
failed to reveal any of the odd orders from (AOO), (OiU)), and (001). The (001) 
reflections arc very weak and could not be traced beyond the sixth order, but 
the (AOO) reflections were examined as far as the tenth, and the {OkO) as far 
as the twentieth order. In the absence of any general “halvings” this 
indicates that the crystal belongs to the space-group 0^,% The lattice is 
simple orthorhombic and the four molecules in the unit cell are without 
symmetry. 

The Space-group of Duleitcl. — Structural formula 

OH OH H H OH OH 

H— L- k- (!— A— A— A— H . 

I I I I I I 

H H OH OH H H 

Class.— Monoclinic prismatic. 

Unit cell. — a = 8*61 A.U. "I 

b — 11 *60 A.U. > error 1 per cent. 

c = 9 -06 A.U. J 
p = 113" 45'. 

Density. — 1*466 gms./c. cm. 

Number of molecules per unit cell. — 4. 

Volume per molecule. — 216 A.U.^ 

Axial ratio. — 

a :b: e 

0*74 : 1:0*78 (X-ray measurements) 

0*737 : 1 : 0*774 (Groth).§ 

• * Cihein. Kristal..’ vol. 3, p. 431 (1010). 

t * Z. KristaL,’ vol. 13. p. 148 (1883). 

{ F2i2i2i in the new nomenolature. Aatbuty and Yaidley, ‘ Phil. Trsna.,' A, vol. 284t 
p. 321 (1034). 

i Xioe. eit., p. 434. 
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X-Ray Study of Mannitol, Dulcitol and Mannose. 

Space-group. — ^Long-ezposuie oscillation photographs showed no trace 
of the odd-order reflections from the (OXK)) planes as far as (0.13.0). Further, 
reflections from the (%0l) planes were absent when I was odd. The crystal 
was, therefore, assigned to the space-group the glide being parallel to 
the c-azis.* This is in agreement with the fact that the alcohol is not optically 
active. 

The RdationsMp between Mannitol and Dulcitol. 

The two cells, at first sight apparently very different, show obvious dimen- 
sional similarities when viewed as in fig. 1. 



a Monnhol. hDubtol. 

Fio. 1. 

The most striking feature is the occurrence in both crystals of the length 
8'6A.U., which is almost exactly equal to that of the unit cell of hexane, 
8-66 A.U.f This suggests that the molecules are based on a zig-zag carbon 
chain, similar to that of the hydrocarbons and fatty acids, lying along the 
o-axis in each case. 

This hypothesis is supported by the equality of cross-section of the two 
cdls ; the values, in each case for four molecules, are for mannitol, 94 A.U.*, 
and for dulcitol, 96A.U.* A separate investigation, described in detail at 
the end of this paper, gives for the area of cross-section of the (CHg . OH) 
end-group a value 22 A.U.*. Taking into account the presence of the oxygen 
atoms along the chain as well as in the end-groups, the area 96 A.U.' corre- 
sponds reasonably well with what might be expected for four such long-chain 
molecules. Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show the suggested arrangement of the molecules 
in the two crystals. 

* P2t/e in the new nomenolatuie. 
f Mllller, ‘ Broo. Roy. Soo.,' A, voL 127, p. 417 (1930). 
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From fig. 2 it is seen that in this arrangement the shortest distance between 
the chain axes is exactly the same in the two oases, 5‘06 A.U. Taken alone, 
this might be merely a coincidence, but when taken in conjunction with the 
iaot that photographs of both substances just above their respective melting 
points show a single ring with a mean spacing of about 4*9 A.U., it becomes 
highly significant. This ring, which almost certainly indicates the distance 
of closest approach of the molecules, is indistinct at the edges as are most 
liquid rings, but is located approximately between the limits 4*2 and 6 *6 A.U., 
in both mannitol and dulcitol. Fig. 6 shows how these two quantities occur 
in the two rectangular parallclepipeda with which the molecules of mannitol 
and dulcitol may be considered to be associated in the crystalline state. 



o. Momihol. b. l^JcihDl, 

Fio. 5. 


Another feature of this system is that it correlates the very perfect cleavage 
parallel to (010) in mannitol with the perfect cleavage parallel to (021) in 
dulcitol. Both these cleavages are parallel to the a-axis and, according to the 
postulated arrangement, involve a splitting along the sides of the chains, a 
behaviour which might appear unlikely in view of the fact that the fatty acids 
cleave between the ends of the chains. But if we consider the cleavage plane 
of the fatty acids not simply as the plane which passes through the ends of the 
molecules, but as the plane in which the carboxyl groups are concentrated, 
the apparent disharmony between the two cases disappears. The molecules 
are overlapping in their long directions, with the consequence that there is no 
cleavage transverse to this direction in dulcitol, and only an imperfect one in 
mannitol. The cohesion in both structures is purely a function of the con- 
figuration of the hydroxyl groups lying along the sides of the molecules, and 
for this reason, too, since the two alcohols have different hydroxyl configura- 
tions, it is not a strictly legitimate objection that mannitol does not show a 
cleavage parallel to (021), and dulcitol a cleavage parallel to (001) corresponding 
to the (010) in mannitol. The most that one can expect is that the two crystals 
should cleave in an analogous manner ; and this is precisely what is found* 
When scale models are constructed in accordance with the schemes shown 
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diagrammatioally in figs. 2, 3 and 4, it is seen that mannitol possesses the 
ohaiaoteristics of a “ layer lattice,” the alternate sheets of molecules parallel 
to (010) being held together by strong and weak forces in turn. One side of 
each molecule carries four hydto^l groups and the other side two hydroxyl 
groups, so that the resultant effect of the three dyad screw-axes is to bring 
about a clinging together of the heavily loaded sides, but little or no interaction 
between the remaining pairs of hydroxyl groups on the opposite sides. The 
figures illustrate this point well, but the photograph of the proposed mannitol 
model brings it out very clearly. The model of duloitol suggests a similar 
strong attraction between the (001) planes, but the alternating planes of 
minimnwi attraction are absent and there is no (001) cleavage. In mannitol 
each molecule is associated with a width of 6*56 A.U. in the plane of the zig- 
zag and a distance of 4*23 A.U. normal to the plane of the zig-zag. The 
corresponding quantities for dulcitol are 5'8 and 4* 14 A.U. 

In duloitol, also, it is true that there are four hydroxyl groups on one side 
of the chain and two on the other, but they are more symmetrically disposed 
than in the case of mannitol, with the result that, with the aid of two enantio- 
morphous molecules, an equilibrium arrangement is attained by sliding 
the parallelepipeda of fig. 5, b, in a direction parallel to the o-axis to the 
positions implied by the jangle of the monoclinio cell. With the molecules 
in the positions given by figs. 2, 3 and 4, the model shows a striking uniformity 
of structure of such a kind that each molecule is linked by pairs of hydroxyl 
groups to its neighbours in the (021) planes. The principle of this simple 
molecular interlocking is shown in fig. 6. 
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It is directly across the paired hydroxyl groups that the ciystal cleaves, 
in a manner reminiscent of the fatty acids. A cleavage paraQel to (001) 
would involve rupture of all the hydroxyl junctions and does not take place ; 
what apparently does happen is that the crystal cleaves so that one half of 
its junctions are broken, while the other half remain to bind together the 
molecules of the cleavage plane (021). 

The value of the jangle of dulcitol, 113° 45', seems also to be determined 
1^ the simple pairing of hydroxyl groups described above and shown diagtam- 
matically in fig. 6. The hydroxyl groups lie in planes perpendicular to the 
length of the molecule, so that for any two chains in adjacent layers a direct 
cross-linking would involve a translation of twice the distance between two 
consecutive carbon atoms. Such a displacement would give rise to a p-angle 
(acute) of tan''^4'14/2 X 1*26 =: 59°, instead of the observed 66° 15'. Owing 
to the counter-attractions of the other chains, however, the molecule 
is forced to take up an equilibrium position corresponding to the observed 
an^e. 

Finally, from the positions of the molecules suggested, it would be expected 
that in numnitol (020) should be weak and (021) strong, whereas in dulcitol 
(002) and (021) should both be strong ; such is indeed the case. 

The dimensions of the unit cell of mannitol (2 X 8*45) X 5’56 X (2 X 4*3), 
and of dulcitol, 9*05 sin 66° 15' X (2 X 5*8) X (2 X 4*3), suggest that some 
arrangement of the molecules other than that described above might be 
possible, in fact that they should lie along the &-axis in mannitol and in some 
way bridging the (001) planes in dulcitol. Three positions only need be 
considered for dulcitol : (a) the molecules lie along the c-axis ; (6) the molecules 
are perpendicular to the o-axis ; (c) the molecules lie along the (lOl) planes. 
Since the glide is c/2, it seems inevitable that the first possibility, if it gave 
rise to any cleavage at all, would give rise to one parallel to (Oil), instead of 
to tile observed (021), while the second arrangement would make the maximum 
possible distance between the chains equal to 2*9 A.U., if the (021) cleavage 
is to be retained. The third suggestion is consistent with the observed cleavage, 
but would involve a molecular length of 9*7 A.U., which is not only excessive 
in comparison with the length of hexane (8*55 A.U.), but which has no parallel 
in the dimensions of mannitol. Thus, however tempting may appear the 
hypothesis that the molecules do not lie approximately along the o-axis, it 
does not seem to be at all possible to obtain such a striking degree of correlation 
between the structures of mannitol and dnldtol by any other arrangements 
than those described above. If a cleavage across the ends of the molecules is 
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to be insisted upon, then aU attempts at dimensional correlation appear to 
be fruitless. 

i-Manime. 


The Space-group of Mannose . — Structural formula 


OH OH OH H H OH 
H— C — C — C — C— C — 

H H 


\ / 
0 


H 


Class. — Orthorhombic bisphenoidal. 


Unit cell . — a 
b 
e 


7-62 A.U. 
18 18 A.U. 
5-67 A.U. 


> error 1 per cent. 


Density. — 1*601 gms/o.cm. This was determined by the flotation method 
in a mixture of «-monobtom-naphthalene (S.6. 1*488 at 16“ C.) and methylene 
iodide (S.G. 3*38 at 16“ C.). 

Number of molecules pet cell.—- 4. 

Volume per molecule. — 196 A.U.*. 

Axial ratio, — 

a :b: e 

0*419 : 1 : 0*312 (X-ray measurements) 

0*826:1:0*319 (Qroth.)* 

Qroth’s values are due to Mohr.f The only face observed from which the 
ratio a/b could be determined is pven as (110). This must now be given the 
true indices (120), and Mohr’s value for a/b then becomes 0*413 as compared 
with 0*419 from X-ray measurements. 

Space-group. — ^As in mannitol, no general “halvings” were observed, 
neither was any trace found of the odd order reflections from the (AOO), (OAO) 
and (001) planes, although these were examined in each case as far as possible, 
t.s., the (AOO) planes to the seventh order, the (OAO) planes to the flfteenth 
order, and the (OOl) planes to the fifth order. The crystal therefore bekmgB 
to the space-group Q4. The four molecules are asymmetric. 


* hoe. eit., p. 441. 

t ' Z. KristsL,’ voL 80, p. 64a (1808). 
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The Relationship between Mannose and other Sa4xihariie8. 

In view of the results obtained for mannitol, the dimensions of the unit cell 
of mannose are at once suggestive. They are 7*62 X 6-67 X (4 X 4-66), 
while for mannitol we have 8-66 X 6*66 X (4 x 4-23). The dimensions of 
the mannose cell are just of the order that would be expected for a structure 
built up of manno-p}rrano80 rings, in which five carbon atoms and one oxygen 
atom form a “ crumpled ” hexagon to which are attached four hydroxyl groups 
and a side-chain, CH2OPI. In particular, from what has been said of the 



H CHaOH 

The Mannose Ring* 


mannitol structure above, the thickness of the ring must be something greater 
than 4-23 A.U., because of the “ crumpling of the hexagon. Thus it seems 
clear that the dimension of the mannose cell which arises from the thickness of 
the ring is (4 X 4*56). Similarly, from the known dimensions of the carbon 
atom and of hexagon rings which are based on it, 5*67 corresponds to the 
normal width of the ring, and 7*62 to the width in the direction of the side- 
cliain. 

This hypothesis is the only one so far suggested which shows not only the 
connection between the alcohols and the sugars, but more important still, 
the close similarity underlying the apparently widely divergent results obtained 
for the isomers in both the hexoses and the hexose alcohols. In order to test 
it more thoroughly, an examination was made by Astbury and Marwick* of 
the known crjrstallographic data for cellulose and the sugars. The 
results, which have already been published in ‘ Nature,* may be quoted here 
directly. 

** From an examination of the available data for cellulose and the sugars, 
we have formed the conclusion that the six-atom sugar ring is associated in 
the crystalline state with certain linear dim<;^Bions which are approximately 
constant, and that at least one of these dimensions usually corresponds to 
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• ‘ Nature.’ vol. 127, p. 12 (1031). 
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one of the axial lengths of the unit cell. The existing crystallographic data 
are as follows : — 



a. 

6. 

e. 

Density. 

Native oelluloee 

8*3 

10*3 

7*9, 3-*84« 

1*52 

Hydrate oolluloae 

SH 

10*3 

0 *14y ^ 62*’ 

1*56 

Cellobiose . . . 

5*0 

13*2 

11*1, )3 = 90® 

1-556 

Suorose . 

no 

8*7 

7*65, fi « 1031“ 

1*588 

Mannoae . . 

762 

18*18 

5*67 

1-501 

Qlnoose 

10*40 

14*89 

4*99 

1*544 

Fniotose 

8*06 

10*06 

9-12 

1*598 

Sorbose 

0*12 

18*24 

6*43* 

1*654 

1 ^ 


* Calculated from the denaity, oryatal olam, and axial ratios. 


“ The most striking feature of the above list is the small variation in density 
shown by these saccharoses. This in itself strongly suggests an approximate 
close-packing of some molecular unit, but when we arrange the data as in the 
following table, it becomes still more apparent how the dimensions of this 
unit— undoubtedly the sugar ring with its side-chain— impress themselves 
on the dimensions of the various imit cells. 



Axial 

dimension. 

Cross-sectional 

product. 

Native cellulose . 

10*3 

8*3x7*98in84 - 6S-2 

Hydrate cellulose 

Cellobiose , . . 

10*3 

914x8*148in62 ^ $5-7 

11*1 

5*0X13*2 = 660 

Hannose 

5*67 

(1X)18*18X7*62 - 69*3 

Snorose . . 

11*0 

8-7x7*65008 131 64*7 

Sucrose 

7*65 

(Ix)ll*0x8*7oo8l31 46 5 

Glucose . . . 

(2x)7*45 

10*40 x 4*90 ^ 61*9 

Mannose 

7*62 

! 5*67x(lx)18*18 = SIS 

Mannose 

(4X)4*55 

5*67x7*62 -= 43*2 

Fructose 

(2x)4*60 

(2x)5 03xS*06 40*6 

Sorbose . . 

(4x)4*66 

6*12x6*43 39*3 


} 

} 

} 


m-8 


5t7 

410 


“ Putting xy = 66*6, yt == 61*7, and xz =» 41*0, in order to determine the 
mean values of x, y and z respectively, gives x ^ 7*27, y = 5*64, and 
s sac 2 X 4*68. We suggest that the interpretation of these results is that, 
on the average, the sugar ring takes about 4^ A. normal to the ring, about 
5^ A. across the ting in the direction of the cellulose chains, and about 7| A. 
aotoBB the ring in the direction of the side-chain, — CH, . OH.” 

Returning now once more to the question of the details of the mannose and 
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alcohol structures, it may be mentioned that the intensities of a large number 
of reflections hi^ve been estimated by eye ; but in consequence of the com- 
plexity of the molecules, their lack of symmetry, and the fact that carbon and 
oxygen are little different in weight, it would be dangerous to lay too much 
stress on evidence deduced from such estimations alone. The more outstanding 
features appear to support the conclusions arrived at above, but the complete 
analysis must await accurate photometric measurements. Since the author 
is unable to continue the work, this task has been undertaken by Dr. J. 
Robertson, of the Davy Faraday Laboratory of the Royal Institution. 

Measurement of the Area of Cross-sef^ion of the Alcohol End-group^ CHjOH. 

It has been shown by A. Miiller* that in cr 3 rstals the effect of replacing the 
(CH3) end-group of a hydrocarbon by an acid group (GOOH) or an alcohol group 
(CH 2 OH) is to cause a tilt of the long chains until the area of the end is suffici- 
ently large to accommodate it. The cross-section of the cell, however, remains 
constant. This is illustrated in fig. 7. The monoclinic angle, has 
therefore a definite value depending on the constitu- 
tion of the molecular end-groups. From the diagram 
it is clear that while the cross-section of the cell and 
therefore the side-spacings characteristic of the 
hydrocarbon photographs remain the same, or 
approximately so, there will be a decrease in the 
long spacing from to when a change is made 
in the end-group. This decrease can be measured ; 
hence ^ and therefore the area of the end-group can 
be determined. A slight error may be introduced, 
since the exact difference produced in the length of 
the chain has yet to be determined. 

In order to measure the area of the (CHjOH) 
group the alcohol docosanol, C 2 aH 450 H, was chosen, the corresponding hydro- 
carbon having been previously measured by A. Muller. The photographs of 
docosanol showed the two characteristic side-spaoings, d^ and dg, and a long 
spacing, d^, which could be measured to the tenth order. The results are ; — 

Substance. d^. d^. d^. 

Docosanol (CwHisOH) .... 50-0 4-15 3-69 A.U. 

Hydrocarbon (CgjH^) .... (ix)69-8 4-08 3-67 A.U. (MttUer). 

• ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol. 114, p. 542 (1927). 
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To avoid the possibility of errois in measuiements arising out of different 
conditions, Dr. Mftller kindly took a companion photograph of docosanol 
under conditions identical with those of the hydrocarbon measurement. The 
same value, 60 A.U., of the long spacing was obtained. Assuming the total 
change to be due to the tilt of the molecule, this gives for the angle of tilt 
caused by an alcohol group, the value 66° 43'. The cross-section of the 
hydrocarbon cell is approximately a constant, 37 A.U.*, and this, as Muller’s 
theory requires, is the same as the cross-section of docosanol as calculated 
from the values of and d, given above. The base of the unit cell of the 
alcohol has thus an area 44*2 A.U., or 22*1 A.U. for the (CHgOH) group. 
This is in very fair agreement with the value obtained by N. K. Adam in his 
work on monomolecular films. For alcohols of the form 11 . CH^OH 
(where B, = C,H 2 „+i), he obtained for the area of the end-group (CI{,OH) 
the value 21'6A.U.* Considering the widely different methods of measure- 
ment, the agreement between these two results is very gratifying. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to express her sincere thanks to Sir William 
Bragg for his kindness, to the Managers of the Royal Institution for permission 
to work in the Davy Faraday Laboratory, and to the members of the staff 
for their assistance and advice. She is also very much indebted to Mr. W. T. 
Astbury, of the Textile Physios Laboratory, the University, Leeds, for his 
valuable criticism and suggestions. 

For the crystals used her thanks are due to Professor Sir James Irvine, of 
St. Andrews University, Dr. TT. S. Gilchrist, of the Davy Faraday Laboratory, 
Dr. K. G. Roberts, of King’s College, London, and Dr. G. M. Moir, of the Dairy 
Research Institute, Reading. 

The above paper is based on a thesis submitted to the University of London 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Summary, 

(1) X-ray investigation of mannitol, dulcitol and mannose gives the follow- 
ing results for these three substances : — 

Mannitol.— Space-group, Q^; a =: 8*66 A.U., b = 16*90 A.U., e = 6*66 
A.U. ; density, 1*497 gm. per cubic centimetre ; number of molecules 
per ceU, 4. 


* Adam, ‘ Ftao. Roy. Soo.,’ A. voL 101, p. 462 (1022). 
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Dutekol. — Space-group, Cj*®; o = 8-61 A.U., 6 = 11-60A.U., c = 9*05 
A.U. ; 3 = 113° 45'; densitj, 1*466 gm. per cubic centimetre; 
number of molecules per cell, 4. 

Mannose. — Space-group, Q^; o = 7*62 A.U., 6 = 18'18A.U., c = 5*67 
A.U. ; density, 1*501 gra. per cubic centimetre ; number of molecules 
per cell, 4. 

(2) A study of the X-ray data suggests that in all three cases the long 
dimension of the molecule corresponds to the a-axis ; in the alcohols, the 
molecules appear to have the long-chain configuration ; in the sugar, that of 
the manno-pyranose ring, with the longest dimension in the direction of the 
a-axis. 

(3) The relationship is traced between the structures of mannitol and 
dulcitol, and between the structures of mannose and other saccharides. 

(4) An account is given of a measurement of the area of cross-section of the 
alcohol end-group, CH^OH. 


Some Investigations in Rontgen Spectra. Part I. — X-Ray 

Spark Lines. 

By G. B. Deudhab, M.Sc., Allahabad University. 

(Communicated by 0. W. Richardson, F.R.S. — Received October 31, 1930.) 

(Plats 29.] 

Itdroduction. 

As is now well known there are certain lines in Rontgen spectra which cannot 
be fitted up into the usual energy level diagram even after violating the 
selection rules Ay = ± 1, 0 and A1 = ± 1. These are called “ non-diagram ’* 
lines or “ spark ’’ lines although the latter designation is somewhat anomalous 
in as much as the usual diagram lines are, regularly, lines due to transitions 
in an atom deprived of one of the electrons of the completed groups. They are 
found on the short as well as on the long wave-length side of the principal 
diagram linos, and consequently it has been custonury to describe them as 
" satellites ” of the principal lines. After their first discovery by Siegbahn 
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and SteoBtrom* their number has rapidly grown large.f Recently Beuthe^ 
has measured the line for elements Y (23) to Y (39) and has also discovered 
a new line y] for some of these elements. 

The problem of X-ray spark lines is little understood, and it is desirable to 
study closely the satellites of the principal lines for many elements in the several 
series. As a first step towards the achievement of this end a close study of 
Ka and satellites of the elements Si (14) to Cl (17) was undertaken. The 
results obtained go to show that the structure of the satellites is complex and 
that their nature is highly dependent upon the state of chemical combination 
of the atom which emits tliem. 

Apparatus and Oeneral Procedure, 

The apparatus used mainly consists of a high vacuum spectrometer of 
Professor Siegbahn’s design made in the laboratory workshop. A metallic 
X-ray tube is joined to the main body of the X-ray spectrometer by conical 
ground joints. The anticathode is of copper and has got four sides. As a 
source of cathode rays either a cold cathode or a hot cathode could be used. 
The cathode was cooled by cold water running through a series of glass tubes 
and the anticathode by another system of tubes. The anticathode as well 
as the body of the spectrometer were kept earthed whilst the cathode was 
insulated from the metallic parts of the X-ray tube by a porcelain insulator. 

The source of high tension was an oil transformer the primary of which was 
fed from alternating mains of 127 volts 50 The high tension was rectified 
by two kenotrons and smoothed by two condensers. The current through the 
X-ray tube was measured by a millianuneter of varying ranges and the tension 
was estimated by an electrostatic voltmeter of Abraham and Villard. The 
primary current could be regulated by a rheostat. 

The body of the spectrometer together with the X-ray tube was evacuated 
by a Siegbahn pump backed with an oil pump. The pumping system w'as so 
efficient that the whole apparatus could easily be evacuated within 5 minutes. 
The X-rays generated were limited before falling on the crystal face by means 
of two slits, the first one of which was 0*08 mm. in width. The second slit 
was covered by thin aluminium leaf to stop ordinary light from tailing upon 
the photographic plate. 

The crystal to be used was first mounted upon the ciystal table so that its 

^ ‘ Phys. Z.,’ vd. 17 (1916). 
fUndh’s” Report.” 
t 'Z.PhyHik;YoLe0(1930). 
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face was parallel to the axis of rotation. This was done by clamping a plane 
parallel glass plate to the surface and observing through a telescope the image 
of a scale kept at a distance of about 2 metres. The coincidence of the face of 
the crystal with the axis of rotation could be made by observing the image 
of a movable fine ivory point in a microscope mounted upon the rim of the 
spectrometer body. The general method for both of these adjustments has 
been outlined in Siegbahn's “ Spectroscopy of X-rays ” (see p, 67). The 
second adjustment could easily be made accurate to less than 0-002 mm. 
As the spectrometer was used for relative measurements an error in this adjust- 
ment will not affect the measurements of the wave-lengths to an appreciable 
degree. After these adjustments were made the frame carrying the photo- 
graphic plate was moved parallel to itself in its grooves so that the perpendicular 
distances of the middle of the plate and the middle of the slit from the axis 
of rotation were equal. This was done to satisfy the Bragg focussing con- 
dition. As a mean of several measurements it was found that the distance 
between the centre of the plate and the axis of rotation was r 137-98 mm. 
The maximum difference of this from an individual measurement was ±0-04 
mm. This error is of no consequence in the computation of glancing angles. 
After the plate holder was thus adjusted it was finally clamped. A fine 
tungsten wire was then fixed in front of the frame in the form of a cross the 
shadow of which could be recorded upon the photographic plate. The zero 
positions of the plate holder and the crystal were next determined and read 
upon the fine and rough scales. Suitable lines were used as standard for the 
relative measurements of the lines of the spectrum to be measured. A list 
of such lines has already been published by Siegbahn* and as far as possible 
one of these was taken as standard. 

The substance to be investigated was pressed on three sides of the copper 
anticathode, the fourth one being reserved for the material which was selected 
for the suitable reference lines. 

The exposure time and the tension and the current through the X-ray tube 
were adjusted to suit the particular conditions. During exposure the crystal 
was rotated by steps to have sharp lines. The plates were measured on a 
projection comparator which was found particularly suitable for weak and 
diffuse lines. In all cases Imperial Elclipse plates were used. 


* * Arkiv. Mat. Ast. vol. 21, A (1929). 
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BesuUa of Measuremmtt. 

Silicon . — ^For inTestigation of Ka and satellHes of this element Qt^BtaOine 
and amoiphouB silicon, quartz and sodium silicate were used. Crystalline 
and amorphous silioon gave identical spectra. The spectra of quartz and 
sodium silicate although identical with each other were different in appearance 
from those of crystalline and amorphous silicon. 

Before exposing for another substance the anticathodo surfaces w«e 
thoroughly cleaned. The X-ray tube was worked at about 18 kv. and 60 ma. 
and the exposure for a measurable record of some of the faint lines of Ea 
and Kp groups was as much as 6 hours. The Ka group is reproduced in fig. 1 
(Plate 29). 

In the K« group it is seen that a' and are doublets and that a new line 
between a5 and eta found. The doublet nature of a3 was shown earlier by 
Backlin.* The line between (Xg and a« which 1 have named 07 is of interest. 
There seems to be no doubt that it is due to silicon since its diffuse nature is 
just in conformity with the neighbouring lines and 0(3. Besides its wave- 
length does not coincide with any multiple of copper or calcium lines. More- 
over it is obtained from crystalline as well as amorphous silicon. That it is 
hardly noticeable on Si02 plates need not indicate that it is a line due to 
impurity, since SiO, modification shows not only different wave-lengths of the 
Ka^ Ka, doubletf but it also enormously influences the whole structure of Ka 
and Kp satellites as fig. 2 (Plato 29) shows. 

In the p group on the long wave-length side of K^^ a faint line is seen. I 
have designated it by ^3. As it is seen with difficulty in the comparator it is 
measured by a glass scale (0*5 mm.). The error may not be more than 2 X.U. 
The line for pure silicon is very broad. Consequently its two edges arc 
measured and from that the value corresponding to the middle is computed. 
The spark lines of silicon are rather broad and diffuse and consequently the 
accuracy of measurement is not very high. The maximum error can be 
± 1 X.U. 

In computing the glancing angle for an unknown line the glancing angle for 
the reference line was calculated at the temperature of the experiment, due 
allowance being made for the deviations from the Bragg law whenever higher 
orders were used and the grating constant was known for the higher orders. 
The correction to be applied to get the glancing angle for the unknown line is 

* ‘ Z. Phyaik.’ voL 38. p. 221 (1926). 
t BSoUiit, * Z. Phyrik,’ voL 38, p. M7 (1625). 
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Table I. — Quartz Czystal. Order I. Reference (JaEai ^ 

3-92908. 


1 

Line. 

Silioon.* 

Silioou oxide. 

tt' 

7080-1 

7081-6 

a" ' 

7085-8 

— 

a# 

7067-5 

7064-3 

ai 

70681 

70.55*5 


7054*0 

— 


7021 



7011*2 

— 

“a 

7003 

— 

A 

6753 0 

6752-9 

A 

6739 


P' 

6802 

6803-8 

A 

6824t 

0823t 


* Probably some of tlie lines here listed are due to some chemical combination. See diaciissioii 
ahoad. 

t Measured with glass scale (0*5 mm.) error may bo i; 2 X.l\ 


tan~^ a/2r, a being the distance of the unknown line from the reference line, 
and r the distance from the centre of the plate to the axis of rotation. The 
value of glancing anj^e thus obtained was further referred to 18° C. In this 
way the wave-lengths calculated were all reduced to 18° C. 

Phosphorus . — ^For investigating the Ka and groups of this element PjOg 

was used. The anticathode was for a few plates aluminium but in the majority 
of oases it was copper. Two different crystals were used to suit the special 
purpose in view. In the first order quartz was found to give a feeble but 
clearly noticeable impression of and «« lines (fig. 6). On some plates a faint 
line on the long wave-length side of was noticed. As it was not possible to 
measure it in a comparator it was roughly measured with a glass scale. The 
error in the wave-length was estimated not to exceed ± 2 X.U. One impor- 
tant point in connection with the ^ group must be mentioned here. On 
ohanj^g the anticathode from copper to aluminium a dark band on the short 
wave-length side of and just in continuation with it appeared. This was 
altogether absent when the copper anticathode was used. 1 have called this 
The middle of this band was measured. The tube was worked at 16 kv. 
and 50 ma. and the ejqposure time varied from 1 to 6 hours. During eiqposure 
the crystal was rotated discontinuously to get sharp lines. 

To get good dispersion which was found necessary to study the possible 
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double nature of a', as and lines as well as to measure and as accurately 
mica in the third order was used. As reference line Cu Ka^ in the 12th order 
was used. It was found that and were not resolved but a faint line on the 
long wave-length side of a' was clearly seen. It is called Its wave-length 
was estimated in the same way as that of Si and PP4, the order of error being the 
same. The wave-lengths have been reduced to 18"^ C. as*in the case of silicon. 
The deviation from the Bragg law is also taken into account in the case of 
mica.* 

Sulphur , — ^The general procedure of working with this element was the 
same as described before. Pure crystalline sulphur was used on a copper 
anticathode. The mica crystal used in the case of phosphorus was found to 
give too low a dispersion so it was replaced by calcite. In the a group the 
observation was made that the line ag is double. On exposing for about 6 hours 
at 12 kv. and 50 ma. two lines in the expected positions of ag and were 
clearly seen (Plate 29, fig. 3). It was, however, not possible to measure these 
lines with the comparator. Their wave-lengths were calculated from rough 
measurements with a glass scale. The error cannot be more than ± X.U. 
The line 5262*6 listed by Hjalmar as ag (see Siegbahn’s X-rays, p. 106) was 
not found. The wave-length of the line a4 was calculated with reference to 
oci from four plates. This mean value was used in calculating the wave- 
lengths of the rest of the a group lines which were measured with reference to 
a4. This was necessary as and a^ lines were over-exposed on all plates taken 
for the lines a', ag, as and ae. 

The reference line for the p group was Ni Ka^ in the third order. In the p 
group it was seen that no other lines except p^^ and p^ are obtained from pure 
sulphur. 

Chlorine , — For the investigation of Ka and Kp groups of this element pure 
sodium chloride on copper was used. The a'' line recorded by Dolejsek was 
not seen at all even after a long exposure of 12 hours at 9 kv. and 30 ma. 
A faint dark band in the expected position of (ocgocg) was seen (fig. 3, Plate 29) . 
The two extremities of this were measured with a glass scale (0*5 mm.). 
The ag line was found to be a Little broader and stronger than ag. The ag had the 
appearance of a doublet ; but for want of higher resolution it could not be seen 
whether ag is actually double. As a reference line Cl Kag (X = 4718*21) was 
used ; and as a control the wave-lengths of the agXg lines were also determined 
with reference to Cu Ka^ in the third order. In the p group no other lines except 

* For values of the grating constant in different orders see Larsson, ' Dies. Upsala * 
( 1020 ). 
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^ and were seen even on plates exposed for 6 hours. The ^ lines were not 
measured. It is of interest to note that the line listed by Dolejsek is not 
emitted by pure sodium chloride nor by the chloride of zinc. 

In Tables II, III and IV are collected the mean values of X, v/R and V v/R 
respectively for the four elements. Values in brackets are taken from earlier 
measurements. 

Table II. — X Values. 


Element. 


Line. 


«i 

a" 

a' 

“a 

<^4 

S' 

; 


14 Si. 

16 P. 

16 8 . 

17 CL 

} [7111] { 

6141*7 

6144*4 

16361] 

[4718] 


6127 

— 

— 


6118*6 

5341 *6 

4701*6 

7067*6 

6104-3 

6330-0 

4691*8 


— 

6327*8 

— 


6096*6 

6323*3 

4686*2 

7064*0 


— 

— 


6063 

6297 

4661 



— 

— 


6051 

5286 

4664 

6824 

6844 

— 

— . 


6826*9 


— 

6763 

6788*5 

6021*1 

— 

6739 

[6779*61 

6013 0 

— 


6783 

! ^ 



Tabic 111.- -v/R Values. 


Line. 



14 Si. 

«i 

\ [128-15] 


a' 

128*71 


128*94 

«» 

— 



04' 

129*19 


129*79 

«» 

129*97 

X 

130*13 

133*54 

P' 

133*97 

Pi 

134*94 

Ar 

136*22 


Element. 


16 P. 

16 8 . 

148-37 

[160-08] 

148*31 

148*73 


148*93 

170*60 

140-28. 


— 

171*04 

149*47, 

I 7 II 84 

160*60 

172-04 

150*30 

172-38 

165*93 


156*42 


157*43 

181*49 


181*78 


17 CL 
L193-14] 

193*82, 

194*22, 

194*46 

195IH), 

196*79, 
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Table IV.— Vv/R Values. 




Element. 


Line. 






USi. 

15 P. 

16 S. 

17 Cl. 


} [11-320] { 

12-181 

12-178 

[13 038] 

[13-897] 

a" 

11-340 

12-190 

— 

— 

a 

11*345 

12-204 

13 061 

13-922 

«• 

a*' 

11-355 

12-218 

13-076 

13-937 

— 

— 

13-078 

— 

“4 

/ 

“4 

11-353 

12-226 

13-084 

13-945 

11-366 

— 

— 



11-393 

12-259 

13-116 

13*982 

«T 

11-401 

— 

— 

— 

Of 

11-407 

12-270 

13-130 

13-993 

Pa 

P' 

n-556 

12-487 

— 

— 

11 574 

12-507 

— 

- 

Pi 

n -616 

12-547 

13-472 

— 

Pz 

i 

11-629 


13-483 



Discussion. 

The doublet character of the Ka spark lines of silicon shown in fig. 4 comes 
as a surprise in view of the fact that it was not obtained on the spectrogram 
taken by Biicklin (foe. cU.) who worked with this substance in connection with 
the subject of X-ray spectra and chemical combination. The present results 
though agreeing to some eictent regarding the complexity of the line are in 
surprising varianco with the earlier ones of fi&cklin regarding what I have called 
a", 04 ' and lines. This author worked with the same specimen of silicon 
but instead of an ion-tube he used an electron tube as a source of X-rays. On 
a close examination of the plates taken by this author who kindly lent them 
to me for my inspection 1 found a very faint indication of a line between Og 
and «• ; but the a' and 04 lines were single. 

It is possible that these three extra lines are given out by some foreign matter 
which originally was not present along with the silicon when it was put upon 
the anticathode, but which later on came in from somewhere during the work- 
ing of the tube. Another possibility may be put forward and that is that these 
lines may be due to a partial conversion of silicon into its oxide during the 
process of the X-ray generation in the ion-tube. Still another possibility is 
that silicon is somehow modified in the ion-tube during the process of electron 
bombardment due to the deposition of sputtered particles on the anticathode. 

The first possibility does not seem to appear since these lines are not obtained 
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when the oxide of silicon is used on the anticathode. There is no obvious 
reason why such a foreign matter should show preference to the anticathode 
when silicon is put on it. 

The second possibility seems to be not probable since (sec Table 1) the lines 
in the spectra of the two substances shows small differences in the measured 
wave-lengths. 

As observed before, the wave-length of the strong line oc^ also does not coin- 
cide with the L or higher order K lines of the heavy elements concerned. It, 
however, coincides with the of iron in the fourth order. There is no obvious 
source of any traces of iron on the anticathodc. Moreover this lino is not 
recorded on silicon oxide plates. 

The question regarding the possibilities mentioned above must be answered 
by a detailed examination of the spectrum under varying working conditions. 
For want of time I had to postpone the investigation of this point which I 
intend to take up in the near future. 

The Une of phosphorus is very faint and was seen only on two plates. 
It is necessary to confirm it. The absence of the a'' lino listed by Dolejsek 
when sodium chloride is used probably indicates that it is a line resulting from 
electronic transitions in levels which may arise when one atom is in close 
proximity with another in a solid substance. The case of the ^3 line of sulphur 
and chlorine appears to be similar. 

From the foregoing considerations it appears that the nature of the non- 
diagram lines is very complex. 

The simple doublet structure found for the line of sulphur may become 
complex for some elements as in the case of silicon. 

Various hypotheses have been offered to explain the origin of the X-ray 
spark lines. The chief among these are ( 1 ) Wentzel’s multiple ionisation* ; 
(2) Coster and Druyvesteyn’s empirical relationsf ; (3) double jump hypo- 
thesis:|: ; (4) application of the laws of complex spectra to the X-ray field.§ 

The difficulties in the way of accepting theory ( 1 ) have been indicated by the 
experiments of Backlin on aluminium Ka and of Siegbahn and Larsson on 
molybdenum La satellite 3 .[| More recently Du Mond and A. Hoyt raise the 
same point on the basis of their experiment on Kcn^ of copper.^ As an indirect 

* ‘ Ann. Phyaik,’ vol. 66 (1021). 

t * Z, Physik,’ vol. 40 (1927) and vol. 43 (1927). 

X Wentsel, * Z, Physik,’ vol. 31 (1926) ; Richtrayer, * J. Franklin Inst.,* vol. 208 (1929). 

S Saha and Ray, < Phys. Z.,’ vol. 28 (1927) ; Ray, ‘ Phil. Mag.,’ voL 8 (1920). 

II Siegbahn, “ X-rays,” p. 194. 

H ‘ Phys. Rev., vol. 36 (1930). 
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support of this theory it has been pointed out that for the elements ( 11 ) Na 
to (14) Si the relations («, — aj) =s (a, — «,) s («« — 04 ) and 

[(v/R)^ - (v/R)..],+, = t(v/R)^ - (v/R) J, 

approximately hold good.* From the foregoing pages it will be seen that the 
data for 0(5 and «• lines for P, S and Cl are now available to a fair degree of 
aoooraoy to allow us to see how far the above relations are true for elements 
Si to Cl. The following table shows the result. 


Table V. 


llNs. ISMg. 13AL 148i. 

15 P. 

168. 

17 CL 

a, - Oj 

0*52 ^*64 ^0-71 ^0-83 

710-91 

TIO-OO 

;?iio9 

Og - a, 

0 S7 / 0 07 / 0*76 / 0*91 

/ 103 / 

1-07 / 

*1*28 

a, - og 

0*68/ 0-78/ 0-83/ 0*94/ 

1-13/ 

1-20/ 

1-34 


The discrepancy for P, S and Cl is rather high and appears to be unexplainable 
by the errors in the measurement of and oe. It is impossible to make any 
final statement about this so long as accurate measurements of aggia lines for 
these three elements are not made. In any event it seems difficult to accept 
Wentzel’s theory in the face of the direct e:q>erimental evidence against it 
noted above nor does the indirect evidence seem to be satisfactory. 

Druyvesteyn proposes certain relations to represent the results of his obser- 
vations on K and L sateUites of certain elements. For example, the relation 
(BX — LM)a — (K — M), s=s (Lj+i — L,) — (M, 4 .| — M,) is shown to govern 
his measurements of the line of the elements 19 K to 26 Fe. Here KL means 
an atom state in which one K and one L electron are removed and so on for the 
other pairs. It must be noticed that the rij^t-hand side of this equation is not 
stated precisely inasmuch as the multiplicity of the L and M levels is not taken 
into consideration by Druyvesteyn. Assuming that the levels in question are 
Ln Bind Mn, m we shall see how the above relation of Drujresteyn holds for 
the line p'" up to 39 T. Recently Beuthef has measured this line from 23 V 
to 39 T. It is easy to see from Table VI that the line of Beuthe is the same 
as the line p'" of Druyvesteyn. In future, consequently, it will always be 
desetibed as p'". 


• WetterUsd, * Z. Phyrik,* vd. 02. p, 618 (1927). 
t * Z. Physik,* toI. 60 (1080). 
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Table VI. 


Element. 

Line. 

Druyveetoyn. 

Benth. (^). 



A 

A 

23 Ti 

r 

24836 

— 

23 V. 

tf 

22S7-7 

2266*8 

24 Cr 

f > 

2061-7 

2061*1 

23 Mn - 

ff 

1888-8 

f 1820*4 (ftf.) 

\ 1886*8 (Hy.) 

26 Fe 

»* 

1737-1 

1787*7 


The right-hand side of the above relation can be put in the form 

(Ln — Mn, in),+i — (Lu — Mn, m), = (Kp^ — — (Kpj — Ka^),. 

In Table VII are collected the several values. The last column gives the 
difference (S) between the calculated and observed values of P'". 

The values of 8 are plotted against atomic number in fig. 4. The curve shows 



that the agreement is not good. In fact there seems to be a systematic varia- 
tion of this difference with increasing atomic number changing sign at two 
places, once nearly at atomic number 20 and then at about atomic number S2. 
It is noteworthy that near these regions the process of building new shells 
just begins. 






Table VH. 
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The hypothesis of double jumps taking place simultaneously to give a new 
quantum was supported by Richimyer on the empirical relation 

■V^(vg — vp)/RaZ, 

where va is the frequency of a satellite and vp that of the parent line. It is 
probable that the doublet nature of Si Ka satellites may be explained by such 
processes. But the tranritions in outer shells of a silicon atom in close 
associations with others are hardly known, and thus it is difficult to obtain a 
quantitative test of this hjrpothesis. 

Instead of one of the jumps taking place in the outermost shell as supposed 
by Richtmyer both of them may occur in the inner levels. Thus the Lym'* 
line for the elements Zr, Nb, Mo, Rh and Ag measured by Druyvesteyn may be 
explained as resulting from Niy-^Mn and Mu ->■ Li jumps taking place 
simultaneously. Table VllI shows the result of such calculations. 


Table VIII. 


Element. 

v/R 

Mq Li 

(LA) 

v/K 

Niv Mil 

vjR 

(Mn->L,) 
“t‘(Niv ► Mil) — 
calculated. 

WH 

obfleETed. 

Difference 

1 oalc. — oba* 

1 

1 

40 Zr 

101-21 

1 

25-4 

1 

180-01 

180-10 

4 0-46 

41 Nb 

170 03 

27-3 

198-23 

108-23 

0 00 

42 Mo 

180-00 

30-0 

210-00 

210-80 

+0-10 

45 Bh 

213-02 

30-0 

240-02 

240*87 

+0-05 

47 Ag 

230 01 

42-4 

1 

278-41 

1 i 

278-68 

i 

-0-27 


The discrepancy in column 6 may be due partly to the uncertainty in the 
measurement of the line Lyss' which according to Druyvesteyn is rather faint 
and very broad, and partly to the want of knowledge of exact values of the Njv 
level when one of the electrons of the Mu level is already missing. It is not 
possible to say whether the change of sign at 47 Ag is of any significance unless 
is measured for some elements beyond silver. 

The <|uestion of the application of the laws of complex spectra to X-ray field 
cannot be discussed here. It may be pointed out, however, that the terms 
arrived at by Rayf from the hypothetical transition !«' 2s' 2p* Is* 2s' 2p* 
do not seem to fit in with the doublet character of the E. satellites described 
above. 


* ‘ Z. Phyrik,’ vol. 43, p. 721 (1027). 
t ‘ Phil. Msg.,’ vol. 8 (1920). 


2 X 
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From the foregoing it is seen that the explanation of the X'lay satellites 
on the short wave-length side of the main diagram lines is rather vague. The 
case with the long wave-length side satellites appears to bo similar. 


Summary. 

( 1 ) The Ka and Kp groups of the elements silicon, phosphorus, sulphur and 
chlorine are studied. 

In the Ka group of silicon new lines a", (x^ and a, are observed and measured. 
Their possible origin is discussed. 

In the Kp group of this element a new faint line P 4 has been recorded and 
roughly measured. 

For silicon oxide compared to the pure element considerable changes in the 
spectral structure are found. 

In the case of phosphorus the hitherto unmeasured lines Ka^, Ka, and Ka' 
are measured. A very faint line on the long wave-length side of a' called a" 
has been recorded on two pistes and its wave-length roughly estimated. The 
a, and lines are recorded and roughly measured. 

In the Kp group a new faint line P 4 is recorded and roughly measured. 

In the case of sulphur the Kag line has been found to be double. The two 
components are measured. The Og and ocg lines have also been recorded and 
rougpdy measured. Even after special search Hjalmar’s doubtful line X 5262 * 6 
has not been found. 

In the Kp group of pure sulphur the KPg line listed by Hjalmar has not been 
found. 

For chlorine using pure sodium chloride the Ka" and KPg lines listed by 
Dolejsek have not been found. A faint OgOg band has been recorded and roughly 
measured. The ag, 04 and a' lines are re-measured. 

(2) Various suggestions for the origin of X-ray spark lines are examined. 

( 3 ) The probability of the I/^gg' line of Druyvesteyn as resulting from the 

double jump and or as a forbidden direct transition 

Niv~*‘Li is demonstrated. 

This work has been carried out in the Physics Institute of the University of 
Upsala ; and I take this opportunity of expressing my most sincere thanks 
to Professor M. Siegbahn who suggested to me this work and placed his valuable 
time at my disposal, not only all the time the work was being carried on but 
also when it was written out. I am also thankful to the staff of the workshop 
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for showing me many courtesies. I am also indebted to the Executive Council 
of the Univenity of Allahabad for giving me on opportunity to oarty out this 
research. My nnoere thanks ate also due to the High Commissioner for India 
for allotting me a grant-in-aid from the Covemment of the United Provinces, 
which has partially met the cost of this research. 


Some InveetigeUiom in Rontgen Spectra. Part II. — X-Rag Spectr 
and Chemical Combination. Sulphur. 

By G. B. Dxodhar, M.Sc., Allahabad University. 

(Communicated by O. W. RichsEdson, F.R.S. — Received October 31, 1930.) 

[PLaTKS 30, 31.] 

Introdudion. 

A large amount of experimental work has been done to show an effect of 
chemical combination on X-ray absorption edges.* After the first attempt 
of Wentzel,t Kossel and others, and still mote recently Pauling, t have tried 
to explain the effect ; but at the present time it remains far from being clearly 
understood. 

The question must be attacked from the side of the emission speotrum also. 
About the year 1923 Lindh and Lundquist in Professor Siegbahn’s laboratory 
at Lund showed an influence of chemical combination on the wave-lengths 
and structure of the ^ lines of phosphorus, sulphur and chlorine. Later 
BSoklm§ and Bay|| showed an effect of chemical combination on the K« doublet 
of some light elements. Most surprising shifts in the positions of the com- 
ponents of the doublet were then observed. Recently Lundquistf has studied 
the Ep group of sulphur in different chemical compounds of this element. 
This author finds that no other line except and is emitted by any of the 
compounds. It is interesting to note that Hjalmar has definitely listed a third 

*^Bbr Inbliography see Lindh’s Report end Siegbehn’s “ Speotroaooiiy of X-nye.” 

t * Nstniwisa,’ voL 10 (10S2). 

t ' Rev.,’ voL 34, p. 960 (1920). 

f ' Z. Ptyrik,’ vol. SS (1926) and voL 38 (1926). 

II * PUL Msg.,’ v«L 49 (1026) end vol. 60 (1926). 

% * Z. Ptyslk,’ toL 60 (1930). 


8x2 
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line for sulphur. The following investigation was therefore taken up to 
clarify this pc^t. As will be seen, some interesting facte regarding this question 
have been brought to light. 

Apparatw and General Procedure. 

The apparatus has already been described in Part 1. The general method 
of working with silicon has also been described there and the results of measure- 
ments tabulated in Table I. 

In the case of sulphur different compounds of this element were used. They 
were taken from the firm of Kahlbaum in Berlin, except the two compounds : 
silver sulphide and silver sulphate. These latter were made by me from pure 
silver nitrate. The following substances were used : — 

(1) CuS, ZnS, CaS, SrS, BaS, CdS, MgS, HgS, PbS, MoS, Na^S, KgS and 
Ag,S. 

(2) Li,S 04 , NagSO^, KgSO*, RbjSO*, CsgSO*. AggSOg, ZnSOg, CuSO«, 
HgSOg and MgSOg. 

Nickel Etti in the third order was taken as reference line. The crystal 
used was calcite. The slit width was 0*08 mm. In all cases a copper 
anticathode having four sides was used. Three of these sides were used 
for the compound under investigation and the fourth one was reserved for 
nickel powder. Each aide was exposed for about 20 minutes. Thus at a 
time a total exposure of 1 hour could be given. When the duration of exposure 
was more than this, as was usually the case, it was necessary to admit air into 
the apparatus and to recharge the surfaces with the substance imder investigar 
tion. This process was repeated till the desired exposure was given. Finally 
the surface with nickel powder was used to record the reference line. For each 
substance several plates were taken. Before using another compound the 
surfooes were thoroughly cleaned with a fine file. The plate holder was kept 
fixed in one position for all the plates. The tension used was about 10 kv. 
and the current through the tube was about 36 ma. A cold cathode was used 
in all cases. A minimum exposure of 6 hours was found to be necessary 
to have a measurable record of the &int lines under investigation. During 
exposure the crystal was rotated by steps through the desired angle. The 
temperature in the spectrometer was read by a mercury thermometer and 
the wave-lengths were all reduced to 18** C. as described in Part I. This 
correction is, however, small. The error in the relative measurement of 
and Pa is about ^ 0*2 X.U. and of p, less than ± 1 X.U. 
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ReauUa of MeasuremenU. 

In fig. 1 (Plate 30) aie reproduced the ^ lines of pure sulphur and also those 
of a typical sulphur compound giving the line. In Table I are collected the 
wave-lengths of Pa Column 5 of this table gives a qualitative 

relation between the intensities of and lines. For the remaining com- 
pounds 6ii Pa ^3 are not measured. Table II simply describes the 
state of Jhe Pg line in relation to the relative intensities of and p. lines. 


Table I. — X Values of pj^, p, and Ps. 


Subatanoe on the 
OQtioathode 
of copper. 

1 

A* 

^ 3 - 

Remarks. 

1 

S 

6013*0 

6021-1 

Absent 

Isi > Is. 


sou -? 

6020*6 

6049-0 

iA<i»r 


5014*8 

6020-7 

6043*0 

•• 

6014*6 

6020*7 

6042-9 

f* 

KgSOg 

6014-7 

Very faint 

6042*7 

•• 

liiSO« 

6014*7 

6020*6 

6043*0 


RbfSO. 

6014*3 

6020*8 

6042*9 

*• 

C«i 80 « 

6014-1 

— 

6043*0 

ft 

Ag.SO« 

6018*9 

6021*1 

Faint 

hi > Urn 

is# 

6013*2 

6021*1 

Absent 

ft 

6012*7 

6021*3 

»» 

ft 

8 rS 

6016*0 

6020*6 

6043*1 

t 

BaS 

6014*7 

Faint 

6043*0 


CdS 

6016-7 

6021*6 

6043*0 


Table II. 


Snbstanoe on the 
antioatbode of copper. 


Pi Pm» 

PbS 

Absent 

fix and Pm not sepanUd 

ZnS 

ff 

ff 


ft 

h,>U. 

CuS 

ff 

iff 

CMS 

Very faint 

ff 

CuSO, 

ff 

ff 

ZnSOf 

** 

ff 

HgSO. 

ff 

ff 

Hg80« 

Strong 


HgS 

Absent 



From the inspection of Tables I and II it is readily seen that Pg appears in 
measurable intensily whenever p« is stronger than p^, the only exoq^on to 
this statement being SrS, in which case as vismdly estimated p^ and p. appear 
to be equally strong. 
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Some FaitOer Linea. 

Line X 6033 (^t). — ^Besides this line of wave-length 6043 Bome mote lines 
of vazying degree of intensity are obtained in the case of certain sulphur 
compounds. Fox example for the sulphide of cadmium after 8 hours of 
exposure at 10 lev. and 30 ma. a measntable doublet on the long wave-length 
side of the line could be recorded and measured. The wave-lengths of the 
components of this doublet are X 5043 and X 6033 X.U. It is obvious that 
one of this doublet is the line, whilst the second one is a new line. 1 have 
called this This line was also obtained for silver sulphate on the silver 
anticathode. 

Line X 5066 (^ 4 )*. — ^This line measured in the same way as the line X 4994 
was obtained for silver sulphate on the silver anticathode, and for the sulphides 
of calcium and strontium on the copper anticathode. As none of these lines 
are found to be multiples of the known strong lines of the heavy elements 
conoemed, and besides as each of them is obtained from different compounds of 
sulphur it seems that they belong to sulphur. Fig. 2 (Plate 31) shows these 
lines. 

Line X 4994 (^).— This line is recorded on plates taken for the sulphides of 
calcium, strontium and barium on the copper anticathode and also for silver 
sulphate on the silver anticathode. As the line is faint it was found possible 
to obtain only an approximate measurement with a glass scale ( 0*6 mm.). 
The error may be ± 4 X.U. 1 have called this line Its wave-length is 
4994 X.U. It should be noted that the value of the absorption line near 
this. 

Besides the peouliarities regarding the emission of distinct lines, an inspection 
of the photographs for various sulphur compounds brings to light considerable 
changes in the relative intensities and sharpness of the 8 doublet. It tuwnia as 
if each compound has got its own characteristic structure of these lines. Thus 
as one goes from lithium to onsium the line beoomes sharper and the 
line fainter, till at the last element it is hardly seen on the plate. The case 
with the sulphides of oaknum, strontium and barium is somewhat similar. Here, 
however, botii the lines grow sharper as we go towards barium. For CaS ^ 
is stronger than whilst for BaS the reverse is the case. For SrS the state 
appears to be intermediate. It is worthy to note here tiiat Lundquistt could 
not resolve this doublet for tiie sulphides of strontium, barium and ftad”*”'*** 

* For sOiooa and pbosphoras see Part I. 
t * Z. Phyaik,* toL 60, pp. 646, 647 (1980). 
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and oonaequently could not observe these intensity changes. A change from 
sulphide to sulphate also sometinies ohsuiges the appearance of the ^ doublet. 
Thus magnesium sulphide gives a broad and a faint narrow whilst for 
magnesium sulphate they grow sharper. On changing from sulphide of 
mercury to the sulphate pa becomes more intense than Pj. 

Infimnce of AnliceUhode Material. 

This effect was first observed by Lindh and Lundquist for certain compounds 
of sulphur and phosphorus.* During the course of my study of the Kp lines 
of sulphur I have made some interesting observations in this connection. 
The compounds used were sulphides of copper and silver and sulphate of silver 
on copper and silver anticathodes. Fig. 3 (Plate 30) shows the effect of the 
reaction of the anticathode material on the relative intensities of p^ ami P^ 
lines. For Ag^S, Ag 3 S 04 and GnS p^ is stronger than p, when a copper 
anticathode is used ; but the condition is reversed immediately on changing 
the anticathode material to silver. The wave-lengths of Pj and p, for Ag ^a 
and AggSOi also show considerable alterations far beyond experimental 
error. Table III gives the results of the measurements. 


Table III. 


Sabituoe. 

A- 

A- 

Cu 

anticathode. 

Ag 

anticathode. 

Cu 

anticathode. 

anticatILode. 

Author. 

1 Undli. 

Author. 

Lindh. 

1 

Author. 

Lindh. 

Author. 

Lindh. 

Ag,S 

Ag|S 04 . . 

6021 1 
602M 

S0210 

6020<e 

6024*0 

6023*9 

— 

6013*2 

6012*0 

6013*4 

6012*7 

6014-9 

6014*0 

— 


One more point must be mentioned before closing this description and it 
is regarding the emission of Pa. When AggSOa on a silver anticathode is used 
a very long eiqKwure (about 10 hours at 30 ma. and 10 kv.) is needed to have a 
noticeable Pa line, whilst when the same salt on a copper anticathode is used 
Pa line appears pretty strong after about half this exposure. 

These intenuty and wave-length changes mdicate that the substance of the 
anticathode reacts under cathodic bombardment on the molecule o^ the sulphur 

* Siegbshn’s “ Speotroscopy ot X-nya," p. 99. 
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oompotttid oauBuig alteiatioii in the electron distribution of the peripheral levels 
of the sulphur atom. It is difficult to make a more precise statement than this. 
As a matter of fact a substance, e.g., sulphur, emitting X-rays is in a solid 
form where one atom is in close prozunily with another. This is bound to 
cause some alteration in the energy of the outer shells which may reach the 
deeper lying K shells. A change in the nature of the surrounding atoms should 
be thus expected to cause a redistribution of the electron and energy contents 
of these outer shells. Such a process cannot be entirely local but must teach 
the innermost shells. The remarkable changes found in K absorption edges 
for different chemical compounds of the same element (see references given 
above) as well as the changes in Ka and emission lines for lighter atoms, 
dearly go to show tiiat such redistribution really takes place throi^iout the 
atom. In this connection it is interesting to recall the- facts regarding the 
astonishing difference between the spectra of pure silioon and silicon oxide. 
These have been already described in Part I. Perhaps the most interesting 
fact is that of the almost total suppression ot the line by spicon oxide. 
Suppression of only one of the ^ doublet lines indicates that the distribution 
of the external electrons between the silicon and oxygen atoms is not a very 
simple process. At least it definitely goes to show that the oxide of siltcon 
is not a polar compound formed by a silioon atom giving over its four valence 
electrons to os^gen, for otherwise no ^iline should be emitted as remarked by 
BScklin. It is not eaqr to see how the term giving the lint is suppressed. 
Similar suppression of one of the lines of the p doublet is observed in some 
sulphur compounds espedally prominently in the case of the su^hate of 
oasium, only the line affected here is Besides this partial or total sup- 
pression of the ^ line by some sulphur compounds, somemme surprising facts 
are revealed by the examination above. New lines p,, ^ are obtained 

from some sulphur compounds; Of these new lines is the strongest and is 
emitted by a majority of compounds. Scrutiny of Tables I and II brings to 
light the interesting fact that in the majority of cases the line appears when 
^ is stronger than the exceptions being l^jSOg, ZnSOg, CuSOg and OaS 
when ^a is very weak. The case of SrS is rather unique inasmuch as both the 
components appear to be equally strong. It is very probable that Pa and the 
other faint lines noted above result from electronic trantitions in the mcteeule 
of the sulfur compound. Extensive investigation of this class of lines is 
mqpected to throw oonriderable light on the dection orbits in a molecule. 

It is to be noted here tiiat the chlorine should bdong to the above- 

mentioned class. Detailed study of this line will be taken up at a suitable time. 
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Summary. 

(1) A laige number of eulphux compounds are examined and it is found that 
oonsideiable changes in the relative intensities of and lines take place 
from substance to substance. 

(2) The line already listed by Hjalmar is suppressed by pure sulphur and 
other sulphur compounds whilst it is given out by some others. It is observed 
that in the majority of cases appears in measurable intensity whenever 

is stronger than 'Within the limits of error the wave-length of this line is 
the same for all compounds. 

(3) Some new faint lines called and have been observed for a few 
compounds. 

(4) It has been observed that for the compounds AggS and Ag,SOg con- 
siderable changes in the wave-length and intensity relations of and lines 
take place on changing the anticathode material from copper to silver. 

(5) It is suggested that some X-ray lines may possibly result from electronic 
transitions within a molecule. 

This investigation has been carried out in the Physics Institute of the 
Universityof Upsala, and I desite to record my most sincere thanks to Professor 
M. Siegbabn for suggesting to me the problem, and for putting his valuable 
time at my disposal throughout its execution. 
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of K-Abeorption Edge of SiO^. 

By Q. B. Dbodhar, M.So., Allahabad Uniyenity. 

(Commimicated by 0. W. Bichaidson, F.B.S. — ^Beceived October 31, 1930.) 

It ia now well known from the worka of landh,* Frickef and others that the 
principal K or L edge is attended on its short wave-length aide by a number 
of secondary edges. The usual method of obtaining this structure consists 
in puttii^; absorbing screens in the path of X-rays before or after they are 
analysed by a suitable crystal. The chief difficulty in this is the preparation 
of absorbing screen of suitable thickness. Fricke as well as Lindh have used 
this method for the study of absorption spectra of several substances. The 
former author failed to obtain any X-absorption limit at all for silicon. This 
was probably due to his using thick absorbing screens coupled with the low 
dispersion which he obtained with a sugar crystal. Later lindh succeeded 
in obtaining E-limits for both silicon and silicon oxide, and showed that as in 
so many other oases the E-edge of pure silicon is softer than that of the com- 
pound. He, however, did not succeed in getting any fine structure. The 
probable cause of this was again the use of screens of unsatisfactory thickness. 
This difficulty may be avoided by using the analysing crystal itself as an 
absorber when a suitable crystal is available. Lindsay and Van Dyket used 
this method successfully to study the fine structure of the calcium E-edge in 
caloite, gypsum and fluorite crystals. Nuttallf has made partial use of this 
method in his study of structure of E-absorption edges of potassium and 
chlorine. Later Lindsay and Voorhee^l made use of this method to study the 
fine structure for different crystals containing iron. 

Following the same method the fine structure for silicon oxide was photo- 
graphed and measured by using quarts as the analysing and absorbing crystal. 
The apparatus used was a high vacuum spectrograph of Professor Siegbahn’a 
design made in the laboratory workshop. Its adjustment and use is described 
in Port I. The continuous radiation was obtained from a tungsten anticathode 
formed by dovetailing a plate of this material on tiie cojqter anticathode which 

•‘Z.Pli]rnk,’vol.31(102S). 
t ‘ Pbys. Rev..’ voL 16 (1620). 
t ' Plijn. Rev.,’ voL 28 (1920). 

§‘Pli]«.Rev., yoL 81 (1928). 

II ‘ Phil. Meg.,' vol. 6^ p. 913 (1928). 
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as already deaetibed hod four oidea. One of tbeae waa aoratched \nth a aharp 
knife and a e mail quaatily of pure silicon waa preaaed on it. The tension was 
about 6 kv. and the ouirent through the X-ray tube waa about 40 ma. Imperial 
Edipse {dates were found to be quite suitable for photographing the speotmm. 
Afterthe desired exposure waa given, which was of about 20to 24 hours’ duration, 
the surface with silicon was brought in by turning the anticathode and an 
exposure was given for the Si Xa line with suitable tension and current density. 
During both the exposures the crystal was turned by steps through the desired 
angle. The line of tungsten was also recorded on the plate. 

The plates were measured with a projection comparator which was found to 
be particularly suitable for lines of low intensity. The principal characteristics 
of the darkening of the plate are shown diagrammatically in fig. 1. Table I 



gives X and v/R values of the edges. As reference line Si Ka X 7111 *06 X.XJ.t 
was used. 

Table I. 


Lina or edge. 

A. 

r/R. 

Wus 

6740*8 

135-10 

Km+l 

Km 

6705-8* 

135-00 

6694-4 

186-12 

Km-1 

6688-1 

136-36 

Km-i 

6687-0 

136-28 

D 

6660-8 

186-68 

D' 

6668-6 

136-65 


* lindh, ‘ Z. Ptyrik.’ voL 81. & SIS (IMS). glvM tbs foUowiiig vsliwi : SlOw X S707-5, tad 
81. XSTSl'O t but the taagtten line was not maob Mpueted fiom the edge oaxthe pbtee 
tehea by tiiie eothor. 

t Lenacai. * Siss. Upsdt,*> 51 (1639). 
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The enor in the measnteinent is not moie than 1 X.U. f<v tiie difCevent 
edges. The boundaries of the white line DD' are pretty sharp *nd oonse- 
quently their wave-lengths cannot be in error by more than 0*4 XU. The 
line W]iy serves as a control for these measurements, inasmuch as its wave- 
length as measured here agrees with the value X 6741 found earlier by land- 
berg* on a different ocoarion and with a different apparatus. Table 11 gives 

— — — wMv «»aa%a vaav waavA vauv« 

secondaty edges. 

Table IL 


Edges. 

JV. 

Jv/R. 

Kw— 2 — KfM-i-1 

317 

0*38 

Kill — 1 — Km + l 

4*87 

0*35 

Km — Km 4.1 

3*13 

0*22 


The white line DD' has got only 0-064 mm. width whilst the slit width was 
0*091 mm. This line as well as two more faint ones on its short wave-length 
side appear not to be constituents of the fine struotnre. The other two lines 
were not measured because of their feeble intensity. The explanation for 
these lines must be sought in the geometry of the atomic planes of the quarts 
crystal. The discontinuity at DD' may arise as fig. 2 shows in the process of 



division of the incident energy I corresponding to wave-length X into two parts ; 
one le regularly reflected towards the photographic plate by a systeip of atomic 
planes A (Z, m, n) and the other If simultaneously reflected inwards by another 
system of atomic planes B { 1 % m', n'). Similar l^^t lines having the appearance 

* * Z. Physik,* toL SO (IQSS). 
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of absorption lines were observed in the case of roeksalt by Wagner,* 0. 
Ovemf and later mi by Berg} who extended the observations to otiier cubic 
crystals. Their origin was eiqplained on the lines indicated above. 

On ATamining Table 11 it is seen that the extreme difference between the 
principal edge and the limit of the fine structure designated by Ka,_| is only 
6’17 volt and the corresponding Av/B only 0*38. This circumstance pre« 
eludes at once the possibility of double ionisation. According to this theory 
which was first put forward by Wentzel§ to account for the so-called non- 
diagram lines, the differences between tiie principal edge (K,»+i) and other 
edges should be of the order of the energy necessary to remove an electron 
from one of the L or M groups. In the present case if it is supposed that 
K^n corresponds to complete removal of a K-electron and K,„ to an additional 
removal of one of the M electrons, then, assuming that the two acts are not 
simultaneous, — K,, should be of the order ofthe first ionisation potential 
of Pj which is known to be about 13*29 volt. Here, of course, it is assumed 
that in SiOj silicon acts as a neutral atom rather than as an ion, an assumption 
whufii seems to be justified by the considoration of emission lines of silicon 
and quartz (see Part I). 

If, on the other hand, the ejection of one K and one M electron is efitected in 
one and the same act, then — K,, should be of the order of the first 
ionisation potential of Si^ which according to Fowler|| is 8* 12 volts. Nor does 
it seem to be probable that the M-electron is ejected after having reached one 
of the metastable states IDj and iSg corresponding to 7*3 and 6*3 volts 
respectively. It is unnecessary to consider the possibility of ejection of an L 
electron since in that case the extreme difference should be still more as a conse- 
quence of the deeper position of L levels. 

Nor is the above difficulty solved by following Eossel’s line of reasoning 
according to which the prindpal or the softest K-edge corresponds to removing 
the electron to the surface of the aton^ and the ficequency of tiie limiting edge 
corresponds to its complete removal tince the extreme difference of 6*17 volts 
is much too low. 

It must, however, be remembered that the silicon atom is in a crystal lattice 
and it is probable that the work done to remove an M electron is more than in 

* ‘ Pliys. 2..’ voL 21, p. 632 (1021). 

t ‘ Phya. Bev.,* vol. 16 (1020) and vol. 18 (1021). 

I * Nsturwiis.,’ voL 14 (1026). 

S • Ann. Physik ’ Tul. 66 (1021) and voL 73 (1024). 

II ' Pm>o. Boy. Soo.,* A, vol. 128 (1020). 
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tlie case of a free atom. That it ia definitely more for a K-aleotton is easily 
seen from the fact that the E-edge for silicon is softer than tiiat for quarts. 
Consequently, speaking -qualitatiTely, the objections pointed oat above still 
hold good. 

It is possible that the K-eleotron is not at all removed outside the influence 
of the silicon atom, but simply occupies virtual electron orbits in the moleoide 
8iO| and thus gives rise to secondary edges. The possibility of snch transitions 
has been already indicated in connection with the emission of ^3, ^4, ^ and 
03 lines by the molecules of some sulphur compounds (see Part II). 

In oondusion I wish to express my most rinoere thanks to Professor M. 
Siegbahn who suggested to me this problem and gave me facilities to carry it 
out. 


The Spectrum of — The Bands Ending on 2p*n Lends, 

By 0. W. Bichardson, P.R.S., Yarrow Research Professor of the Royal 
Sodety, and P. M. Davidson, Fh.D., Lecturer in Physics, Univerdty 
College, Swansea. 

(Received March 11, 1931.) 

§ 1. Introduction. 

Rather more than a year ago it was announced that the bands which go 
down to the two levels had been found,* but owing to the indusion 

of a considerable number of wrong lines little progress in understanding them 
has been made until quite recently. The discovery of these bands is important 
for several reasons, of which we shall mention one at this stage. It proves 
that a system of triplet states analogous to the states of the orthohelium line 
spectrum really exists in the spectrum of H3 and to that extent confirms the 
view we have taken of the struoture of this q)eotrain.* This follows since the 
singlet 2p levels have now been firmly identified* with the C level 
of Didce and Hopfield; the final levels of the present band q^stems ate 
undoubtedly levels, and there is no room for any other 2pn levd in 
the amiglet system. 

The notation here used is that proposed by Mulliken. It has been described 

* 0. W. Biohardson: 'Tram. Paraday Soo.,’ vd. SS, p. 091 (1929); *Pmo. Boy. 
Soo.,’ A, vd. ISO. p. SOI (1980). 
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by one of ue in the * Transactions of the Faraday Society/ vol. 26, p. 628. It 
is assumed that in all the electtonie states of Hg with which these bands ate 
concerned only one election gets ennted, the otiier being in an s state (1 ss 0). 
Thus the resultant asimuthal quantum number L of the two electrons is equal 
to that of the asimuthal quantum number I of the excited electron. The 
magnitude of both these quantities is thus expressed by the letters s (for I = 0), 
p (for 1 = 1), d (for I = 2), etc., in such symbols as 2^ *11. In addition we 
have to specify A the resolved part of L about the molecular axis. This is 
indicated by the symbols S for A = 0, 11 for A = 1, A for A = 2, etc. 
The first number, such as 2 in ^ * Ilaft, indicates the principal quantum number 
n and the second such as * shows that the level is believed to be a tr^et level. 
The sufiSxes distinguish the double character of 11, A, etc., levels which awM 
according to whether the value of A is positive or negative. 

The selection rules are (1) 8L « 81 = db (2) 8K b= 0 or ± 1, where K = 
|A| H- K being the quantum number of the nuclear rotation, and (3) 
a a and « s but not If, as it wUl appear from the analysis of 

the bands, the final state is a pll state the first selection rule 81 — 1 shows 

that the initial states most be dS, dll, dA or s£ states. Except near the origin 
of a band, the second rule allows every upper rotational level to make a tranaitinn 
to three consecutive lower levels giving rise to P, Q and B lines respectively. 
In coimection with this it is necessary to oontider the third selection rule. 
This arises out of the fact that the nuclei are indistinguishable apart from their 
spins. This causes each consecutive set of rotational levels to consist of two 
alternating sets of non-intercombining levels with a weight ratio of 3 to 1. 
The stronger levels are denoted by a and the weaker levels by s. In a S level 
tither the levels for which K = 0 (a), 1 («), 2 (a), 3 (s), etc., or alternatively 
those for which K = 0 (s), 1 (a), 2 {$), 3 (a), etc., are alone present, accordii^ to 
the symmetry structure of the level. In 11, A, etc., levels owing to the so- 
called rotational doubling which arises from the positive and negative values 
of A, both the above sets of values of K are present. The lowest value of 
E is 0 for a S level, 1 for a 11 level, 2 for a A level, and so on. This fact, 
together with the second and third selection rules, requires that the first band 
lines in transitions down to pII states are : — 

(1) From S stste8.--Bal, Bs2, Bci3, ..., Qsl, Qa2, Qs3, ..., Pal, Ps2, Pa3, 

..., or Bsl, Bo2, Bs3, ••., Qal, Qs2, QoS, ..., Psl, Pa2, Ps3, according 
as the initial set of states are Oo, Is, 2a, 3s, ..., or Os, la, 2s, Sa, .... 

(2) Friim n states. — ^Ral, Bs2, Ra3, ..., Qsl, Qa2, ..., Pa2, Ps3, ..., and 
Bsl, Ba2, Bs3, ..., Qal, Qs2, ..., Ps2, PoS, .... 
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(3) Ftom A states. — ^Bal, IU2, Ba3, ..., Qs2, Q«3, .... Pa3, P«4 and 

Bsl, Rd^, B<8, ..., Q«2, Qa3, ..., P«3, Pa4, .... 

These various requirements which, taken together, are rather stringent, are 
all fnl&lled by the bands to be described. 

In describing the bands we propose to use dadied letters for Ixansitions 
between « (weak) levels and undashed for transitions between a (strong) 
levds. Thus successive lines of the same band are Bl, R'2, R3, ..., Q'l, (22, 
Q'3, .... Pi, P'2, P3, ..., and so on. This notation is not usual, but it seems 
convenient for tiiese bands. 

Although we believe these band systems to be correct in their main outlines, 
some of the details cannot be 6xed with the same degree of certainty as was 
the case with the band systems described previously. We are doing further 
work which may modify them and make them more certain. 

§ 2. The Banda of the Systetn 3d ^ 2p *11. 

The lines of the 0->-0 band of 3d*S->2p*na» 

Table I. 






ProperUeB. 



ILT. 

L.A. 

V. 

H'l 

.. 168M04 

t22-3 

4 

tLP++ 

tCD+ 


tZ-0 

t36 

t30 


R2 ... 

... 16884 -27* 

37-7 

10 

HP++ 

He++ 

CD+ 

Z 

81 

60 

11-76 

B'3 

.. 16774-97 

U 

4 

tHP+ 

tHe+ 

tCD+ 

tz 

t46 

t37 


R4 .. 

16710-63* 

23-5 

6 

HP+ + 

Hef+ 

CD+ 

z 

43 

21 

11-78 

Ql 

16854-86* 

37-5 

10 

HP++ 

He++ 


z 

77 

60 

11-76 

Q'2 

16764-12 

12-0 

4 

HP+ 

He++ 

CD+ 

z 

19 

16 


08 . 

16654-24* 

18-1 

9 

HP+ + 

Ho++ 

CD-f 

z 

39 

30 

11-68 

Q'4 

116644-31 

18-6 

2 

HF+ 

He4-f 


z»0 

151a 

10 


P'1 

16870-70 

10-5 

2 

CD++ 







F8 

16734-20 

11-0 

4 

HeO 

CD+ 






P'8 

16688-84 


0 

II0D+ 







P4 

... 16416-36 

. .. 

2 

Ho++ 








t TImw date MB for a Undirith 16888*88 *171 -* IQ'S? 

} These date are for a bland with possibly two other Him. 

OidnaidMit with 0-*>08|»*i7->8s*irQ4 whioh leqniree nearly all the strength. 

U Data for a Usnd with a stronger endaasiflsd Uns. 

Poaaibb altematlTe : B' 8 ini|At be oovered by 1680t*37* (10) lZ>mO) and Q' 4 by 16878*83 (0)* 
B 1 -»• 6 of Sd^lT) -> Sp^ZL ¥his is imptobaue. 

In this and succeeding tables the first column gives the designation of the 
line, the second its wave-number.f the third its intmisity as measured by 
Eapuscinsky and Bymers,* the fourth the eye esrimate of Oale, Monk and Lee,t- 

* ‘ Froo. Roy. Soo.,' A, voL 182, p. 68 (1028). 
t ‘ Astrophyn. J.,’ vd. 67, p. 88 (1828). 
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the fifth the lesponse to high piessure (H.P.), low pressure (L.P.)y helium (He) 
or oondensed discharge as recorded by Mertou and Barratt»* the sixth the 
effect of a magnetic field as recorded by Dufourf or Croz6»t the seventh, under 
K.T. and L.A,, the intensities at room temperature or with the tube immersed 
in liquid air as given by McLemmn, Qrayson-Smith and Collins, § and in the 
last column under V the excitation potential of the final level of the line as 
determined by Finkelnburg, Lau and Reichenhcim.|| An asterisk denotes 
interferometer measures of Gale, Mol^c and Lee. 

The lines of the 1 1 band of 3d are given in Table II. 


Table 11. 3d«2 1 ?' = 1 ■^2p»n v" = 1. 


R'l 

.. 16680 *47 

8-4 

R2 

16684-72* 

34-7 

R'3 

16636-80 

8-7 

R4 

16460*03 

22-6 

Q1 

16603-20 

27-0 

Q'2 

16616-46 

16-0 

QS 

16413-37 

26- 1 

Q'4 

. 16307*76 

, 

?Q5 

16187-60 


V'i 

16616*08 


P2 

16488*16* 

30-6 

P'3 

tl6344-13 

0-7 

P4 

. 16186-63 

16*6 

tP'fi 

16027*77 

. 


3 

10 HP+ + 

1 CD-h He-f + 

8 HP-h + 

0 HPf+ Cl>f + 

5 HP-h CD+H- 

7 HP-f+ CD+-h 

0 

1 tCD4-f 
0 

a HP++ 

1 

3 tOD-h + 

0 



R.T. 

14 

L.A. 

13 

V. 

Z 

63 

62 


z»o 

21 

12| 


z 

47 

30 

12-48 

z 

66 

60 


z 

47 

38 

12-26 


Z-0 2e 16 


t Claiiiied dM m PS of v' 0 ‘N -»■ v" 7 in whioh buid it wema too strong. 

i This observntion rofois to • blend of Q6 uid F4. 

Possibie (tot Tory imptobsUe) sltematiTe R'3 10S32-87 (0.) nnd Q' 4 16303-81 (1). 

This weak R' 8 line is elsimed by two otheia. 

The non-diagonal bands of all the systems which end on ^ ^ 11 are very weak 
indeed and no lines involving transitions between the weak a levels have been 
found. The following are the lines of the 1 /=! v"=0 band of 3d 2^ * 11 : — 

R2 coincident with 18918-02 (9) (= RO of v' = 1 3p«n v" 02*»S), 
R4 = 18783-54 (0), Q1 = 18942-00 (1), Q3 = 18737-96 (1), P2 = 18821-41 (1), 
P4 nr: 18499 91 (0). 

A striking feature of this band system is that nearly all the strong lines 
respond to the Zeeman effect. 

* • Phil Trans.,’ A vol. 222, p. I 

t ‘ Am. Ghim. Physique,* voL 9, p. 361 (1906) ; * J. Physique,’ voL 8, p. 269 (1809). 

t ‘ Ann. Physique,’ voL 1. p. 88 (1914). 

S * Ptoo. Boy. Boo.,’ A, voL 116, p. 277 (1927). 

II ‘ Z. Pl^sflc,’ voL 61, p. 782 (1930). 

TOl- OZXZI.— A. 2 T 
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Another is the marked toidenoy of the lines to be enhanced at higher {nras- 
sores and by the condensed discharge. It will be seen from an examination 
of Kapuscinski and Eymers’ intensity measures that the weights of alternate 
rotational a and s states are very close to 3 : 1. In any one branch of a band 
the ratio of R.T. to L.A. should increase as the rotational quantum number m 
increases. This is seen to be the case. The value of V for the 1 1 band 

should be about 0*3 volt more than for the 0->0 band. The difference is 
greater than this, but not beyond the possible errors which may be involved 
in these numbers. It might be that the band in Table II is v + 2 -> v -|- 2, 
that in Table I being v-^v. In that case there should be another band 
v + I‘^v + 1 in the neighbourhood. We have looked for such a band but 
find no evidence of it. We have also been unsuccessful in finding a band at 
V — 1 — 1. These facts seem to ns good reasons for calling the first band 

0 -► 0 and the second 1 -► 1. 

For any band we can write 

Qm - F m = Fc' + Fi/ + F (m + J) - Fe" - Fo" _ F' (m + D 

-fe' -fv' -r (m - i) +/e" +>" +/" (»» + i). (1) 

where F (m + |), say, represents the contribution to the respective term arising 
fnrni the rotational energy, Fv or fv that from the vibrational energy and 
Fe or fe the remainder of the energy, ringle and doable dashes referring 
to initial and final terms respectively. Capital letters are used for a 
levels and small letters for a levels. For any one band we put Fe' — /e*, 
Fv' = fv', Fe" s= fe", and Fv" =/v". This assumes* that the nuclear spin 
has no perceptible influence on the electronic frequency and on the vibrational 
frequency. It is difficult to see how it can influence the vibration frequency 
appreciably and the smallness of the fine structure separations even for heavy 
elements justifies the assumption about electronic frequency. 

We then have, for a 2 11 band, 

Q1 - P'l = F (li) -/' (J) - [F' (li) -/" di)]. (2) 

There is no means of ascertaining tiie doublet separation [F' (ID ~ (H)] 
of the two lowest final 11 levels. Let us denote it by x. The numerical values 
of the final terms indicate that it is small. We then have 

*''(!*) = (3) 

* It auames obo that these quantitiee are the same for the a and ( states in the 
loww level. The equivalent assumption seems to be Justified for the upper levels of the 
gc, fi bands {tf. Richardson and Das, ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.* A., vol. 128, p. 716 (1629)). 
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By a similar process 

f (^) - F (H) « R' 1 - Q1 - » 

= Q' 2 — P2 + [R' 1 — Q' 2 — (Q1 — P2)] — X 

F (3i) (2J) = R2 - Q' 2 - [R' 1 - Q' 2 - (Ql - P2)] + x 

= Q3 - F 3 4- [R2 — Q3 + Ql — P2 

- (Q' 2 - F 3 + R '1 - Q' 2)] + x > (4) 

/' (4J) - F' (3t) = R' 3 - Q3 - [R2 - Q3 + Ql - F2 

- (Q' 2 - F 3 + R' 1 - Q' 2)] - X 

= Q' 4 - P4 + [R' 3 - Q' 4 + Q' 2 - F 3 + R' 1 
-Q'2-(Q3-P4 + R2-Q3+Ql-P2)]-x^ 

and BO on. 

For the bands with Rl, R' 2, R3, etc., we have to interchange F and /, also 
the dashed and undashed PQR’s and to reverse the sign of x in these formuhe. 

As will be seen later, the final terms R' (m) — Q' (m + 1), Rm — {Qm + 1), 
Q' m — P' (mi 4- 1), Qmi ~ P (m 4- 1) are known with considerable accuracy ; 
so that these equations enable us, by using the appropriate combinations of the 
final terms occurring in equation (4), to make two independent determinations 
of each initial rotational level difference such as F (m 4- i) — /' (*a — ^). 
However, it is quicker to use equation (3) to determine the lowest level differ- 
ence and then to evaluate the others by using the successive equations 

f or F (Ml 4- H) or F (mi - i) = R' or Rmi - F or Pm (6) 

starting with mi = 1. Equations (5), which give the differences between 
successive pairs of altnnate initial levds directly, involve no assumptions of 
the kind which were made in deducing (3) and (4). Thus we subtract the value 
of F (H) —f (J) — X given by (3) from the value of/' (2|) — /' (J) = R' 1 — P' 1 
given by (5) and so obtain /' (2^) — F' (1^) 4- This in turn is subtracted 
from F (3J) — F (IJ) = R2 — P2, giving F (3J) — /' (2J) — x, and so on. 
The initial terms thus extracted, together with their sucoestive differences 
denoted by A, are given in the first two rows of Table III. 

It will be seen that the rotational terms of both initial levels are very siinilar 
and tend to be a little less for the o ar 1 than for the v = 0 level. They are 
also very like the ootre^nding levels* of 3d which are set out in the two 

* Bichstdson and DavUson, ‘ Free. Roy. Soo.,' A, vol. 123, p. 76 (1920). Foe these 
sln|^ leveib the e*s in the headings an to be omitted. 

2 y 2 
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Table III.— Initial Terms of *2 -► *11, 


Term -> 

rvi) 


m) 


value of 

n v' 



-nwi-r. 


1 1 

3 0 

-lfl-84 


1-30-08 


J “> 


46*92 


39*91 

3 1 

-1278 


+27-27 


J -> 


40*05 


42*03 

4 0 

J -> 

4 1 

- 9-23 

32-86 

+23-62 

62-50 

J 

3(f 

- 7-53 


22-70 


J 

-13*74? 

30-23 

15-61 

42*54 

j -> 


29*26? 

31-72 


m fm rm 

-h3i)f/. -rm) 






-rm~- 

69*99 

46-66 

115*64 

63*00 

178-64 

69-30 

64*16 

123-46 

36*38 

169*84 

76*12 

44-60 

120-72 



65*24 

47*24 

112*48 

61-90 

164-38 

47*23 

39*43 

86*66 

51-66 

138*32 


last rows of Table III. This similarity in the uncoupling phenomena is 
sufficient to identify the initial electronic level as d *2 and it is confirmed by 
the strong Zeeman response. The identification as 3d *2 is required by the 
value of V, for the level. This will be considered later. There is an irregularity 
in Table III which lies either in the v = 0 or in the t? = 1 level. This is 
discussed in § 8. 

§ 3. TIte Bands of the Systems 3d -► 2p *11 
The lines of the bands of 3d *11^ 2p *11 are set out in Table IV. 

Table IV. 


3d*ll5v'-0 


R1 

.. 17672-31* 

34-6 

10 

HP+ 

R'2 

.. 17601*23 

19-4 

4 


R3 

.. 17693 01 

16-0 

3 


Q'l . 

... 17498*66 


U2 


Q2 

.. 17461*69* 

30*7 

10 

HP+ 

g^3 

.. 17416*61 


3 


04 .. 

.. 17366*14 

16-2 

6 

HP+ 

P'2 . 

... 17377*86 


1 


P8 

... 17271*66 

13*9 

4 


P4 

17186*00 

8-9 

2 




v'' = 0. 

R.T. 

LA. 

V. 

HeO 

CD+ + 

CD+ + 

61 

51 

11-88 

He+ + 

CD+ + 




HeO 

CD++ 2=0 

61 

49 

12-18 


CD+ 

9* 

7 


HeO 

Cl>++ 2 

29 

2n 




48 -H. 

*1/ 


He+ 

CD+ + 

18 -> 

14\ 




32 

27/ 
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3d »n* o' = 1 -> 2p *0^ t»" = 1. 





V 

= = 1. 

R.T. L.A. 

R1 

17426-25* 

40*3 

10 

CD++ Z=.0 

30 38 

R'2 

.. 17431 ‘67 

17*1 

6 

CD+ 


R3 

. 17411*21 

• 

6 

CD+ 

llio^lOt 
27 24 

R'4 






Q'l 

17347*97 

0*4 

3 

CD+ + 

6} 6a 

Q2 

17311*08* 

37*0 

0 

tLP++ tCD++ Z \ 

t42 431 





weak / 

02 58 j 

Q'3 

17260*60 

17*1 

4 

IiP«|-+ He4“*4" CD4'“f* Z « 0 

26 17f 

40 30 

Q4 

17184*46 

10*7 

3 

CD+ + 


R'a 

.17233*10 

10*3 

2A 

He-(-+ CD++ Z-0 

12i^ 91 
21 -V 16 j 

PS 

17139*77 

17-6 

6 

tCD+ + 

t24a-K 2n 





29 26 ; 

P'i 

17031*67 


la 

tCD+ + 




3d *0^0 

' = l'> 2 p*n,»t;" = 0 . 


B1 

. 19766*11 


04 



02 

10644*36 

. . 

0 




t TImw obMnratiolu m for a Uend with 8p*J7«' » h**- 3«*r«" » 4Q1 
i Them obaorrotioiu mo for blends with weak unelsaslfled lines. 

The lines of these bands show a weaker response in the Zeeman effect than 
those which come from 3d *£. The strength of corresponding lines is about 
the same and the 3 : 1 weight ratio is evident from the intensities. The high 
pressure feature is not so evident, but all the lines are enhanced in the con* 
densed discharge. The R.T. : L.A. ratio increases with increasing tn and the 
value of V is higher for the 1 1 band than for the 0 -> 0 band by about the 

amount e^qtected. 

The lines of the system 3d *11, -«'2p*n,» are set out in Table V. 
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Table V. 


R'l 

tl7691*22 

R2 

. 17660*81 

R'3 

.. 17730-64 

or 

R'3 

17748 02 

Ql 

17463 -50 

Q'2 

17470-40 

Q3 

17480-00 

Q'4 

tl7008-90 

or 

Q'4 

§17612*41 

P2 

17842*83 

F3 

17206*44 

P4 

17261*09 


Wl 

1117466*10 

B2 

17629*00 

K'3 

1117686-73 

Ql 

17344-17 

Q'2 

ttl7341-26 

QS 

17867*641 

Q'4 

17367*64 1 

P2 

.. ttl7229 24 

P'8 

[17170-24] 

P4 

17130*78 


10-4 4 

3-.1 2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

9*6 3 

121 5 

2 

1 

0 

Oa 


3(i«n, t;' = l 

12 4 3 

12 0 6 HP+ 

6*7 1 

1 

1 

16-61 5 HP+ 

} ^ 

0 

ab 

3o 


CD+ + 
Ho-f. 0D+ + 


CD^~ 4“ 
UD-t- + 


2p *11^ v" = 1. 

Cl) •4* "f* 

CD++ 


R.T. L.A. 
21 -> 40 


20 ^ 12 
20 -> 27 


t Thii is ako R' 2 o£ 8il v* =» 0->* tp ■iTgj =s 0, where it u too strong. 

5 Coincident with 8d ^ 0 2^9 ^2: e" « 3 P6 where it is a little too strong. 

Misprinted as 17612*71 in Gale. Monk and Lee’s Tables. 

II Coinoident with *N e' =s 0 2p v** ** 6 P3, which requins moat of the strength, 
i Coincident with »N v' 0 -► 2p » 6 R3, for which it seems rather strong, 
tf Coincident with 8d » 1 > 2n ^2? ^ 6 P5. a doubtful in that system, 

t j Coinoident with a P2 line in 3p 24 *27. 


The fact that the bands coming from 3d *11^ are much weaker than those 
which come from Sd’n^ and 3d*S is not suiptising. In the corresponding 
singlet band complex the bands coming from Sd^ZI and Sd^IT. which go down 
to are very strong, and much stronger than those going from 3d ^11, to 

The initial rotational terms of 3d *11, and Sd'H^ are given in Table XIII. 
Consideration of these will be deferred until some other systems of b.nd. have 
been described. 
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§ 4. The Banda of Ute Syatema id -*■ 2p *11^. 

The lines 6f the sjrstem aie set out in Table VI. The 

0 ->0 band is rather doubtful as the accuracy of the combinations is below the 
av^ge. 

Table VI. 

3d » Aj ®' = 0 - 2p »Tl,j v" = 0. 


R.T. L.A. V. 


Ri 

tl7fl88 00 

6-7 

5 

CD-f-h 

He-h-l- 


47 29 

R'2 

17638 00 


0 

ICD 4- *{- IHo-f- + 


to t7J 

B3 

17671-44 


1 





or 








R3 

17672-32 

0-7 

2 





02 

17467-13 

10-0 

6 

HP+ CD+H- 

KeO 


24 20 

*Q'3 ... 

17463-50 

,, 

0 





04 

. 17433-50 

. .. 

1 





or 








04 . 

, 17441-32 

10-6 

8 

HP-h-F CD+ + 

HoO 


25 18) \ 

62 40 / 

P3 

. 17287-27 

9-3 

2 


He-h 



P'4 

17233*10 

10-3 

2h 

CD+ + 

He 1“ 4- 

2«0 

12|-» 9\ 

21 -> 18/ 



3d®A»v‘ 


t/' =- 1. 



Rl 

. 16978-52 

28-0 

10 

HP-h+ CD-f- 


Z 

51 :: S} 

R'2 , 

17066-70! 

9-3 

1 





R8 

. 17068-60 


1 

CD-h 



3 ^ **} 

02 

. 16863-40 


1 

0D+ + 




0'3 . 

16885-83? 

22-3 

5 

IILP+ + 

HHe+ 

(jZ^O 

1135 -» 30j| 

04 ... 

. 16841-63 

10-3 

4 


HeO 

Z»=0 

20a-^ lO)* 

P3 

. 16603-00 

14-0 

5 

HPH-+ CD+ 


Z«0 


P' 4 ... 

. [16656-00]? 

o6 







3d •Aj «' = 1 ^ ■!!,, w" = 0. 

R1 o ie317'S7(0) Q2 l»lQ6-60(00) P3 s 19010‘85(0). 


t Coincident with Sd^Z-^ip *£1 ->■ 6 Rl. 

t These date refer to a Uend with a weak uncloAsifled line. 

§ Ooinoldent with Q1 of the band in Table V. 

j{ These properties are for a blend with ^*£~*2p *17 R' 1. 


The lines of the system 3d ’ A. -*■ 2p *!!,» are set out in Table VII. 
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Table VII. 


= 0-*2p*nrti> = 0, 


R'l . 

. 17657-86 

14-8 

3 



R2 

... 17717 06 

5-0 

3a 



RM 

.. 17767-43 

2-5 

2 



g'2 

17537-021 





Q3 

17637-02 y 

0-0 

4 

CU+ f Hie+-f 


Q'4 

17537 02J 





F3 

. 17362-40 


0 



P4 

.. 17290-30 

14-6 

4 

HP-1-+ CJ>++ He-|- + 

Z»i0 



3d*A.e 

= i-^2p®n,,c = 1. 


R'l 

17031-67 


la 



K2 

17086-07 

0-2 

2 



R'3 

. 17130-78 


3a 



g'2 

16016-57 


0 



Q3 

16015-33 

13-0 

3 



Q'4 . 

.. 16001-67 


1 



P'3 

16745-48 


0 



P4 

.. 16688-40 

10*0 

4 

HP+ 

Z«0 


R.T. L.A. 


19 -)> 12 
34 24 


30 -t- 24 


V. 


M ‘A, V = 0 -► 2;» » = 1. 

Q3 - 15212*66 (U). 


The properties of a good many lines in this table have not been inserted as 
they are due to mixtures and are thought to be misleading. The Q branch 
of 0 -*> 0 is obviously open to objection. It can be changed by substituting 
R' 3 « 17778*92, 14*2 (4) and Q' 4 ^ 17648*63, 3‘2(0a). However, the 
combinations are quite good with 17637 * 02 in the place of all three lines. 

The transitions to 2p*n from the 3d* A levels when compared with those 
£rom 3d*S and 3d *11 levels are relatively sponger than the transitions to 
2p^£ from 3d ^ A in comparison with those from 3d *2 and 3d *11 levels. In 
He, the 3d*A ->2p*II transitions seem to have a fair amount of strength. 
In both the 3d*A-*'2p*n systems only one line is recorded as giving the 
Zeeman effect and five are recorded definitely as not affected by a magnetic 
fidd. The testimony of two of these lines is open to question. Q' 3 of A, 
1 1 is much too strong and F4of A, 0-*-0 is recorded by Gale, Monk and 

Lee as probably double. However, we can conclude that the 3d *A -*■ 2p *11 
transitions certainly show a weaker Zeeman response than 3d ^->’^*11 
and probably one which is weakw than that of 3d *11 -^2p*n. The initial 
rotati<mal terms of these bands are set out in Table XIII and will be considered 
later. 
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We have also found the 0-» 0 bands of the whole d complex 4d * * * § £11 A -«■ 2p *11 . 
The lines are- set out in Table Vlll. These bands are in the blue between 
Hf and Hy, whereas the foregoing bands lie in the ydlow and orange, except 
the very weak 1 -*■ 0 fragments which lie in the green. 

§5. TAe 4d*£nA-*’2p*n CompfrsE. 

Table VIII. 





4d®£t> = 0-'-2p»n.. 

w = 0. 











R.T. L.A. 

R'l 

. 32646*10 

6*2 

1 






K2 

.. 22601*30 

21*1 

3 




16 

14 

R'3 

. 22647*31 

2*7 

1 






Q1 

. .22622*48 


0 






Q'2 

. 22626*32 

4*5 

3 


He+ + 


Oi 

6 

tQ3 

22421*63 

200 

3 


Uie+ 

z 

16* 

10 

Q'4 

. 22316*72 

4*1 

2 






P'l 

“t22631*71 

47*0 

6 


He++ 

z 

22 

14 

F2 

22601-76 

0*4 

2 






P'3 

22360*47 

„ 

0/1 

Finkalnbarg* 





P4 

22183*74 

• 

00 








4d>Y\, 

V = 

, e = 0. 




R1 

32667*81“’ 

86*0 

8 


Bte+ + 

z 

36 

30 

R'2 

22666*64 

10*6 

2 






R3 

_t22631*71 

47*0 

6 


He++ 

z 

22 

14 

Of 









R3 

. 22667*81_j 

86*0 

8 






Q'l 

. 22686*80 


0 






Q2 

. 22637*10 

4*6 

1 


He++ 




g'3 

.. 22481*71 

3*0 

0 






Q4 

22394*07 

8*6 

2 






or 









04 

. 22419*60 


2 






P'2 .. 

.. 23466*06 

28*3 

6 

HP+ 



14i*^ 

10 

P3 

22867*06 


1 

JLP+ 





P'4 .. 

, 22261*41 

... 

1 








4d»n. 

e = 0 -► 2p •!!,» V = 0, 




R'l 

. 22699*42 

6*7 

1 






R3 

. 22768*64 


00a 






R'3 . 

.. 22807*41 

» 

0 






01 

.. 1122684-34 

3*3 

1 






0'2 .. 

.. 22678*611 








03 

. 22678*61 J 

6*3 

oh 






0'4 .. 

.. 22676-98 

2*6 

00 






P2 

. 22463*86 

3*2 

0 






P'3 

[22403*711 

... 

ab 






P4 

.. 22340*76 

.... 

0/1 F* 






• ‘ Z. Phytik,* TOI. 62, p. 27 (1228). 

t The pfopsrtiM giwn for tint an for a Uend of time lines, om of wUeh is 4p *17 ->2e *£ 
0^0 R2p ihd othor unolAMifiML 

i CkdDcldbiit with %d^nh^2p*£ 3-^4 Q4p ior wUoh it U too fttiong. 

§ Rifen to * blend with R1 of 1 1 *R -»* Sp ^2?* e 

11 Ooiiioldent with R1 of 3 ->* 4 
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Table VIII — (continued). 


4d ‘Aj v=b0-*2p ‘Ilaj V = 0, 








R.T. L.A. 

V. 

R1 

... t23778*43 

4-3 

1 

He+ + 


0 H. 7 


R'2 

22820*33 

. , 

o/F 




R3 

. 22833-80 


oo/V 





02 

.... 122657-81 

86-0 

8 

Ho++ 

z 

35 ^ 30 

11*74 

Q'3 

. 22061-41 

12-8 

2 

Hef + 




04 

... 23600 04 

... 

0 




P3 

.... 22477-07 

68-7 

0 

Ho+4- 

z 

38 ^ 30 

11-76 

P'4 

.... 22420-00 

13-0 

3 

He+ 

z 

15*-> 10 




4d * A, V 

= 0-<-2p’n,(, V = 0. 




R'l 

.... 22777*41 

13-0 

3 

Hc++ 


9 7 


R2 

. 22827-77 

20-3 

4 

Hef + 

z^o 

11 71 

11-78 

R'3 

. 22860-48 

2-4 

1 



Q'2§ 

22060*64 

10-0 

2 





Q3 

22047-73 

33-3 

4 

He+ + 

z»o 

26 -I- 10 


QM 

22630-12 

7-1 

1 




P'3 

1122481-71 

3-0 

0 





P4 

[22400-88] 

.... 

ab 





AUernaitM in — 







R3 

.... 32881-78 


O/F 





Q4 

.... 28643 -70 

21-6 

3 

Hc+ + 

z 




t Coincident nrith P7 of 1 -» 3 -> Sp ^2, 

t Moat of the atrength of tUa is reqaited in 4d 'i7) -*■ ip 0 0. 

f Coincident with R' 2 of M *f7t v >■ 0 2p *11^ v k 0. 

II Coincident with Q' 3 of Ad *77t r 0 ->. 2p */7ae v = 0. 


In this complex the only system for which the Zeeman effect is definitely 
established is id ’A^ v — 0 ’ll v = 0. In d ’£ and d *11^ the lines 
marked Z are probably all blends and the lines of Ila are all too weak for 
observation of this effect. The strong lines of d ’A, •* 2p *11 definitely do not 
respond to the magnetic field. This property is also possessed by the 0 ->■ 0 
and 1 1 3d ’A, -> 2p *11 bands. Another feature which is common to the 

n = 3 level is the weakness of the 11, bands. In fact, the relative strength of 
each system at » » 4 is very much the same as at n = 3. The line P' 2 of !!» 
is much too strong. The excitation potentials of the final levels of three of 
the stoongest lines as measured by Finkelnburg, Lau and Beiohenheim are 
aU identical and the same as those of dd'SIIA v = 0 to 2p*n v sO, as they 
should be if the final levels are identical. 
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§ 6. The Final Rotational Levels. 

Tho most satisfactory test of the identity of the final levels as well as of the 
gmuinenesa of the bands is afforded by the values of the final terms. The final 
rotational terms of all the bands which have been described are collected 
together in Table IX. In this table an asterisk denotes a value which is affected 
by a line which is either a known blend or which is obviously much too strong. 

It will be seen that for all the 0 ->0 bands the following pairs of differences 
have the same values : — Ql — P2 = R1 — Q2, R2 — Q3 = Q2 — P3, 
Q3 — P4 = R3 - Q4, R' 1 — Q' 2 *= Q' 1 — P' 2, Q' 2 - F 3 = R' 2 — Q' 3 
and R' 3 — Q' 4 = Q' 3 — P' 4. The same statement is true for tho 1 -► 1 
bands but here the values ate different. The terms set out in Table IX are 
not differences between consecutive rotational levels of a single electronic 
level. There are two separate final electronic levels 2p*Tl^ and 2^*11^. 
The successive rotational levels of a given electronic level such as 2p*n, 
have alternately a (weight 3) and * (weight 1) character. If we define a band 
as a sequence of rotational transitions from one given electronic and vibrational 
level to another single electronic and vibrational level, the lines of a single 

band such as 3d»S v' = 0 -»2p»n> = 0 are P,l, P, 2, P.3, P.4 

R, 1, R. 2, R, 3, R. 4, .... and the lines Q. 1, Q, 2, Q, 3, Q, 4 belong to 

another band namely, 3d »S «' = 0 -► 2p *11. t>" = 0. It is to be remembered 
that in the present paper the notation P. 1, P. 2, P. 3, P. 4, ..., etc., has been 

shortened to F 1, P2, F 3, P4 etc., to avoid the repetition of so many 

miffixAw- The meaning of the intervals in Table IX will be made quite clear 
by reference to fig. 1, which shows, but not to scale, the rotational structures 
of d* S, d •!!.>, d "A.* and p *11^ together with the transitions from the first 
three to the last level. To avoid oonftision only the first line of each branch 
is indicated for 11 11 and A FI transitioiiB. 

The detailed structure of the final levels is not as regular as i|t is shown in 
fig. 1. It is set out roughly, with the doublet distances exaggerated, for the 
two vibrational levds in fig. 2. and Xi in this diagram have the opposite 
Migti to a; as defined on p. 662. The j values in these figures have the same 
TWAatiiiig as those in our former papers. We have decided that more confusion 
than hefp would be created by modernising this notation at this stage. 

The actual rotational term values as they would more usually be vnitten, 
that is to say, the separation of successive rotational levels of a given electronic 
level such os ate set out towards the bottom of Table Xtll. These 

can only be given subject to ±Xq and ± the doublet distance at the lowest 
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Fio. 1. — Straoture and transitions of (PSIIA complex to p*n. 



Fio. 2.— 'Rotational structure of final levels. 


(j = 1^) level for o" = 0 and t>" = 1 respectivdj. Whether Xq or has to 
be added or subtraoted depends on whether the upper level of the two is an 
« or an o level. This is indicated by the formuhe at the top of each column. 
The numbers inserted in fig. 2 suggest that no very serious risk will be run if 
Zq and Xi are assumed to be negligible. 

The final term differences as given in Table Xlll are too irregular to fit any 
ai mipln formula for the terms such as 


( 6 ) 
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nor is it really legitimate to assume in bands of this type that the deviation 
from the formula is small for the lowest values. If, however, we make tiiis 
assumption, we can calculate the values of 2B and p for each of the lower 
states, using only the first two rotational intervals, and assuming that x is 
zero and j exactly in the lowest level. At v = 0 the 2 level is too 
irregular even for this procedure. 

The results of these computations are given in the column under n = 2 in 
Table X. 


Table X. 


Rotational Constanta of np *II Levels. 


Values of 2B. Values of — p. 




/ — 



— . ^ 

1 ' 





n 2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 


t' — 0 

ms 

5009 

58*80 

0*023 

O-OIS 

0*010 


v^O 


59*65 

58*575 


0*020 

0*02 

n*77o 

V ssz 1 

57 H 

56-5 

55*03 

0*02 

0*02 

0*0175 


t; s* 1 

5Hl 

57*0 


0*03 

0*0225 



Under n s 3 and n = 4 in Table X are given the corresponding constants 
for the upper levels of the a and ^ bands. The values for the v » 0 level are 
those published by Richardson and Das.* The actual values at the v = 1 
level of n 3 cannot be deduced directly from the bands owing to a perturba* 
tion at this level. Those given in the table have been calculated by inter- 
polation from the values published by Richardson and Das for the v' = 1, 3 
and 4 levels. These interpolated values of 28^ are probably correct to about 
0*1 and those of to about 10 per cent. The values for 4 ’I!, o' — 1 have 
been got from the relation /' {j) — F' {j — 1) = Q {j) — Q(j — 1) +/" (j) 
— F" ( j— 1) from tlie Q lines of the ^ bands using the known fiiwl intervals 
/" (j) — F" (j — 1), the intervals/' (j) — F* (j — 1) being then used to calcu- 
late B and ^ as for the final states of the present bands. There is not enough 
information to determine 2B and ^ for the upper v = 1 level of the bands 
using the F, R branches which correspond to III. It is evident ^t the 
values of 2B for the final levels of the present band systems are just what 
would be expected for the next lower electronic level to the upper level of the 
X bands. At v = 1 the value for lit is a greater than for I!., just as for 
the upper levels of the a bands. The vdue of «, tiie c<mstant in Bq — an, 
is evidently very nearly the same for these final levels as for the upper level 
of the a bands. For 2p*n, it is 1*6, whereas f<» Sp*!!, it is 1*295, and for 

* * Prao. Boy. Soe..* A, vol. 1S2, p. 688 (1980). 
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3j»*n» it is 1*326. The values of ^ are as good as can be expected. It is 
something to get the oonect sign and order of magnitude of this quantity from 
such data. As a matter of fact the value of — ^ comes out larger for Ilj 
than for 11, just as in the other bands, and if a composite average of all values 
of — p for the final states is taken, which should tend to increase the accuracy, 
it is quite near what would be expected from the values for the upper levels of 
the a and ^ bands. The values of ^ also agree with the final vibrational 
interval which will be found in § 7. Substituting this in the equation — ^ 
= 4 Bq*/«i>o’ we get — ^ = 0-02. Evidently Table X affords good evidence 
for making the levels considered an electronic sequence. 

§ 7. The VUtrational IrUenxtb. 

The magnitude of these is settled by the lines of tiie non-diagonal 1 0 

bands. These are so weak that only the lines representing transitions between 
the strong intervals (a ->-a) can be found, and even these are only represented 
by faint lines whose strength ranges between (00) and (1). These lines are 
important for the interpretation of the bands — ^in fact, there is no other avenue 
to the vibrational constants — and as they are so very weak the criteria for 
their ^nuineness must be regarded critically. 

In the lower state the intervals between the individual a levels at v" = 0 
are known, and so are the intervals at v" = 1. It is only the interval between 
the two sets which is not known. Now any one a line of a non-diagonal band 
fixes this unknown interval. It also fixes the position of the upper sets at 
v' = 0 and «' = 1, which are known separately for all the 3d states. Thus a 
single non-diagonal a line enables all the a lines of the 1 -^-O and 0 1 bands 

to be predicted, and determines the vibrational intervals in Table XI. We 
find only about a dozen non-diagonal lines, all belonging to 1 ->'0 bands; 
but since they correspond to the strongest lines of the diagonal bands, and 
since they are very accurately in the positions predicted from any one of them, 
we believe them to be genuine. 

In Table XI are set out in the columns undw n = 2 the final vibrational 
intervals of the present bands. For m = 1, 2 and 3 these are the means of 
the following individual values: — For t» = l, 2338*80, 2388*86, 2838*86; 
for m = 2, 2333*30, 2333*26, 2333*27, 2333*20; and for m => 3, 2324*59, 
2324*56. For m = 4 there are two values, 2313*28 and 2313*61, which do not 
agree very well. The value 2313*61 is preferred as it gives better oombma- 
tions. In the oolumns under n s 3 and n a= 4 are given tiie valfiM of the 
emresponding vibrational intervals for the upper levels of the a and § bands 
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Table XI. 

1 ■«' 0 Vibrational Intervals of n ’I!., Levels. 



np ^ila levels. | 


np */7a levels. 

n »2. 

Final levels 
of present 
band 
systemH. 

n ^ 3. 

n 4. 

a 2. 

n a 3. 

n«4. 

r 

m 

i 

1 

Upper levels 
of a bands 

Q 

branobes. 

Upper levels 
' of bands 

Q 

branches. 

Present 

bands. 

a 1 

branches. 

R'P" 

branches. 

m 

1 

n 

2338*84 

2240 21 

2200*60 


2230*45 


2 

■ 


— 

2234*23 

2203*55 

2333*26 

2231 *23 

2204*9 

d 

■ 


2324*57 

2225*28 

2194*57 

— 

2216 28 

— 

■ 

1 


— 

2213*44 


2313*61 

^106*79 



respectively. It will be seen that in all cases the present final intervals are 
about 100 w. numbers higher than the corresponding intervals in the upper 
level of the x bands and these in turn are about 30 w. numbers higher than those 
in the ^ bands. The relative magnitudes are just about what would be 
expected if these levels were three successive dectronic leveb of the same type 
with principal quantum number n = 2, 3 and 4 respectively. The vibrational 
data therefore afford a good confirmation of the inference which has already 
been drawn from the rotational data. 

The initial vibrational intervals AY'm calculated from these final intervals 
and equations of the type AV' m =» AV" (m -|- 1) + P («i + 1) (1 “*■ 1) — P 
(m + 1) (0 -»■ 0) are collected in Table XII. The individual determinations are 
shown in the top part of the table. The lett» alongside each value of m' shows 
whether it has been got from an R, Q or P branch. 

The mean values of the intervals are set out in the bottom part of the table. 
As only the values for the strong a levels are known, the successive values of 
m' jump by 2 in each band. The successive differences for this change in 
m are set out, in brackets, under each set of values of the intervals. The 
lafge value of this jump in the case of the 11, and ll* levels is noteworthy. 
A precisely similar occurrence is found in the 3d complex in the singlet systems 
where it is most marked in the 3d ^11, level, is very definite in the 3d^£ level 
and is not noticeable in the Sd^II^ level. These ^enomena arise from the 
uncoupling effects which are very pronounced in both sing^ and triplet 
systems at the d complex. Perhaps the most surprising feature in Table XII 
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Table XII. 

I -«■ 0 Vibrational Intervals of 3d *S, 3d *11,), 3d ' 


m' 

level 

1 

3B 

OR 

IQ 

3Q 

IP 

3P 

3d»S 

2083*71 

2072-91 

2087*18 

2083-70 

2087*21 

2083-06 

m' -> 

SR 

4R 

2Q 

4Q 

2P 


Sd^ITt 
mf -> 

2192-78 

2142*77 

2192*75 

2142*83 

2192*78 


3R 

IQ 

3Q 

IP 

3P 



2192*45 

2219-42 

2192*31 

2219*67 

2102*40 


m' -► 

2R 

4R 

2Q 

4Q 

2P 


m* 

1729*36 

1721*73 

1729*53 

1721*74 

1720*30 


3R 

3Q 

3P 





1702*87 

1702*88 

1702*71 





1 

2 

3 

4 

0 



2087*20 


2083*71 


2072*91 




(3-49) 


(10-80) 





2192*77 


2142*80 



{4)^ 



(40*07) 





2219*64 


2192*38 






(27*16) 







1729*40 


1721*73 



(4) ^ 



(7-07) 







1702-87 





(J) 


is the low valne of the vibrational intervals at tiie 3d*A» and 3d levels. 
One would ejqteot them to be much nearer the value of w, — for H|+, 
which is 2220, at these levels. However, it may be that Wga;, which is unknown, 
has an abnormally high value for these 3d *A levels. The other levels compare 
with the following values of Wg — WgX for the corresponding levels in the singlet 
systems. 3d 2225*76, 3d 2097-22, 3d ^H, 2102-67. In both singlets 
and triplets Hg values look to be slightly less than the values for IT,. The 
3d values are about 100 lower than those for 3d ’ll, whereas the 3d ^2 valne 
is rather more than 100 higher than that for 3d *2. The vibrational intervals 
for the 3d^A,g levels are unknown. 

§ 8. The InirM Rotational Leode. 

These have been extracted in the manner described in § 2 where an example 
was worked out in detail for the initial levels of the 3d *S -*■ 2p *11 bands. 
The results, together with similar data for the final levels, denoted by 2p 
and for the upper levels of the « bands, denoted by Sp*n^, are collected 
together in Table XIII. The magnitude of the terms of a given type of initial 
level deoceases in going from v'as0atnas3tov'=slatnaiS, and also to 
o' an 0 at n as 4. Loolong at the figures broadly this is true of ^e general 
trend throughout. If there are some isolated exceptions, this is not surprising 

TOIL, ozzzi. — A. 2 z 
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whiia we consider the complicated nature of these terms which arises from the 
uncoupling phenomena. The general character and trend of the terms is 
closely parallel to that of the i *2, d ’flgt and d ’ terms of Hej and also, 
so far as the S and 11 terms are concerned, to the d^2 and d terms of H,. 
Very little is known with certainty as to the structure of the terms of 
H,. This correspondence is the main justification for the identification of the 
nature of the levels as d *2, d *11^ and so on, given in the last column. In our 
opinion it is sufficient. Such peculiar types of rotational structure are known 
only in connection with levels of the tj^pes designated and so far have only 

Table XIII. 

Initial and Final Rotational Terms of the nd *211 A 2p *11 Complex. 


Tonn 

fFli-Zi-* 

L 

m-Fii+* 

F 3 *-/ 2 J-ar 

/3i-S2|+* 

fii-vzi+g vm-m-x 
F4i-m-c M-n\+x 

Electronic 

▼slue 






of V 






level 

1 

0 

- 16-84 

+ 30-08 

69-99 

116-64 

178-64 

3rf*i: 

1 

- 12-78 

+ 27-27 

69-30 

123-46 

169-84 

Sd^£ 

0 

- 9-23 

+ 23-62 

76-12 

120-72 



0 


73-66 

139-71 

181-74 



1 


78-28 

120-10 

161*84 







• 166 - 03 " 


0 


70-92 

119-63 

or 

k 

4 <<»/ 7 e 





181-13 

1 





244 - 75 " 

1 


0 


127-63 

190-86 

or 

[ 






247-93 

1 


1 


111-99 

187-77 

228*72 


zd*na 

0 


116-08 

179-61 

224-09 


4d«i7« 





212-681 

1 


0 



171-69 

or 

[ 






220 -46 J 



1 



193-20 7 

183 - 40 ! 

P 

Zd*A^ 

0 



168-64 

187-28 


4d^4t 





226 -ir 

1 

0 



179-92 

or 

[ 






286*60 

] 


1 



170-20 

216 - 10 * 


86«ifa 

0 



171-01 

218-76 


46 • J . 

0 


120-70 

174-97 

242-86 


2p*n^ 

1 


116-11 

170-88 

227-32 


2|>«i7t 

0 


120-82 

179-86 

226-40 


apWs 

1 


116-01 

171-46 

228-61 



0 


118*61 

176-69 

283-30 

287 - 95 i 


1 


114 - 42 g 

161-72 

313-77 

3p»^ 

0 


117*80 

176-61 

281-92 

286 - 63 « 

8p»^ 

1 


111-76 

166-63 

220-22 

271-96 



* Hon pnboble altomativo. 

been found in He, and H,. The levels which are most alike are those attributed 
to Zk. and to II,. It is possible that by a little reconstruction these levels 
might be interchanged, ^e weakness of all the bands which go from *11, 
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levels to *n would be in favour of this. We are inclined to prefer the 
designations 'as set out in the table, but the matter must be t^atded as 
uncertain. 

There are a few points of detail in connection with the table that should 
be referred to. Owing to the complex nature of the initial levels and to 
irregularities in the final levels it is impossible to ascertain the doublet distance 
X at the lowest of these final levels, idthough we have seen that there is a pre- 
sumption that it is very small. As a result we can only specify the intervals 
within a quantity ± x. The correct formula for what the numbers represent 
is given at the top of each column. In these formuhe F denotes an a level 
and / an a level. For a level which gives rise to a band containing a Q2 line 
(t.e., a Qa2 line) the formulae to use are those in the lower row. If the Q line 
at m = 2 is Q' 2 (*.e., Q,2) then the formulae to use are those in the upper row. 
d *£ is the only level which has an nt = 0 rotational level and this level is an 
a level, so the expression f\\ — Fj) + x is not applicable to any band. 

There seems to be an irregularity in the v' = 1 level of 3d *£. The vadue 
123*46 seems high and 159*84 low in comparison with the others. It is as 
though the B' 3 line of this band were about 10 units too high. There is, 
however, no line which could be substituted for the present R' 3 which would 
rectify this irregularity. It may be that the irregularil^ is really in the 0 0 

band and that 115*64 is too low. All that seems really certain is that there is 
an irregularity somewhere in the 3d *S level. Another irregularity is in the 
3d*A| level at » = 1. Here the successive level differences appear to fall 
with rising m instead of behaving in the same way as in all the other cases. 
However, the disparity in the succeeding level differences is not very marked 
in the other two levels. It would be possible to reconstruct the three 
d*A» -*’2p*n bands so as to make the initial intervals much larger, but if 
this were done the similarity with the corresponding helium levels would be 
reduced. Compared with the others the structure of the *At levels must be 
regarded as relatively uncertain. It is a curious coincidence that at the o' ss 0 
level of 3d *0^ 3d ’ A^ and 3d * A« there is a choice of possible values of the 
interval with differences almost in the ratio 1:2:3. These alternative values 
ate bracketed in the table. 

The similarity with the structure of the corresponding He^ levels can be 
exhibited in a rather different way. In the Hci spectrum every alte^te 
rotational level is missing, the weight ratio being 1 : 0 instead of 3 : 1 as in 
Hj. Consequently, only the double intervals for the strong pairs of alteocnate 
levels are known for this spectrum. Owing to the heavier mcdeoule of Heg 

2x2 
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these intervals are mooh smaller than in H|, but th^ become comparable 
when moMplied by a factor of 4. Accordingly in Table XIV we have 
collected the double rotational intervals of Hg and the corresponding 
intervals of Heg. these multiplied by 4, which fall on the same quantum 
numbers. The last have only been given to a whole integer as the decimal 
would probably not be correct after the multiplication by 4. It will be seen 
that the hydrogen nmnbers for the two ({*£11 A complexes are unifonnly a 
little lower than the helium numbers. The similarity of the trmid of the two 
sets of numbers is unmistahable. For the ^ levels the hydrogen numbers 

are all about equal to the corresponding quadrupled helium values. 


Table XIV. 

Double Rotational Intervals for Hg and Heg Levels. 
Ai = F(i + l)-F0-l). 




Hydrogen. 

Helium ( x 4). 

Steto 


1 









li 

8| 

31 

4i 

31 

3* 

41 

t;«0 

14*24 

100*07 

180*63 

204*28 

180 

357 


V SW 1 

14*49 

96*57 

192*76 

283*30 



306 

4d^i: 


14*39 

99*74 

196*84 


108 


310 


V SW 0 


S18<37 

321*40 



368 


3tf«/7b 

v^l 


198*38 

271*44 



343 



VttiO 


190*60 

300*76 
447*08 ] 



342 


3tf«i7a 

v-0 


326*98 

OP 1 

444*10 j 


368 


613 

dfl*i7a 

V-ee 1 


299*76 

416*49 


346 


084 


p » 0 


294*69 

403*70 

302-051 


367 


088 


w » 0 



OP 1 

384-17J 



420 



1 



376*60 



400 






300-92 



402 


34 •Ja 

v-*0 



400*08 




042 


1 



380*30 




021 


VmmO 



384*77 





2p»i7* 

VmO 


290*67 

417*83 



407 



V«1 


280*99 

398*20 



396 



V V 0 


300*68 

400*26 


292 


026 

2pWa 

V- 1 


286.46 

400-06 


288 


012 


§9. J^fierpy qf {Ae£Ie(rfromb£eosIt. 

For cmisistenoy with previous papers dealing with other hydrogen levels, 
we define Vg in terms of the old quantum mechanics ; it is the wave*number 
of a hypothetical line of the 0 -*-0 band having no rotation either in the upper 
or lower state. For n and A states we have to make a otmsidetabile extra- 
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polstkm from the trend of the ezuting rotational levde. Ab there are not 
many of thm, and they do not obey a simple formnlat there is a certain 
degree of arbitrarinesB about this prooesa ; but it is believed that the values 
of so obtained are not in error by more than about 10 wave^numbers, even 
for the A states. 

Taking 3<I*r -►2p*n as an example, we have v* = F 1 + (IJ) — /' (|). 
The rotational intervals require that f (|) shall be about }B, which is about 
15. Similarly /" (!}) is about 60. Thus since P' 1 is 16870*70, we have vg = 
16915. The various values of Vg obtained in this manner are set out in the 
second column of Table XV. 

Table XV. 


Eleotroido 

leyeL 

Fg of 
0-^0 
band. 


DenomlikatoT. 

Total 

negative 

enefgy. 

Heat of 
diaaoeiatlon 
(volte). 

zd*i: 

16018 

12398 

8*976 

17*690 

8-644 


17543 

11762 

3-064 

17*616 

8*670 


17461 

11846 


17-6M 

8*678 

34 

17468 

11849 

3*046 

17*684 

2*678 

3iiMa 

17688 

11779 

3-068 

17*617 

2*671 

4d*£ 

82676 

6616 

4*072 

16*978 


4d*nt 

4ii«/7« 


6671 

4-066 

16*984 

2*606 


6718 

4-041 

16*991 

2-603 

44*^ 



4-041 

16*998 

8*604 

44«i« 

2p*n 



4*056 

1-936 

16*964 

19-77 

2*696 

2*843 


To determine the electnmic of the levels we proceed as follows. The values 
of eadi pair of v, s, e.g., for the two X or for the two lit levels, are all very much 
alike and also they are quite close to the Vg’s of the « and ^ bands. Accord- 
ingly for each pair we put 


Vo = A — 


109678*3 
(» + *)• ’ 


(9) 


where n 0 8 for the yellow bands and 4 for the blue bands. If the electronic 
frequendee obey such a Bydbe^ formula exactly then A will be a constant 
equid to the v, of the final states and x will be a positive or negative fraction 
which will be different for each pair. On appl 3 ring the equation to each 
Bucoeesive pair we find : — from d*II *^2p*n A « 29833,2 sa: — 0*0868 ; from 
d*nt A s 29316, 2 + 0*052*, from d*n. A » 29294, 2 » + 0*04i4*, 

from <{*At A » 29290, 2 » + 0*0447 ; and from d'A, A » 29328, 
2 B -|- 0*0485. F!rom the appearance of tiiese numbers it looks" as if the 
S level did not fdlow a Rydberg formula as aoourately as the remaining four. 
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It is also possible that the blue 2 band is inoorieot. Thete is an alternative 
arrangement, which, however, does not look so good in itself, which would 
give a value of A in better agreement with the others. However this may be, 
there is enough agreement among the others to settle the value of A. The 
values are, in fact, as near alike as we can expect them to be from determinations 
based only on the first two terms of a Rydberg formula. Taking the mean, 
we find 

v/' = A = 29307. 

This compares with a value* * * § 29503 extrapolated &om the Kydberg-Ritz 
formula for the a, fl, y bands, i.e., assuming these bands have Vq's given by 
A' — 109678 ■ 3/(71 -j- ^ 7» = 3, 4, 5, the value of the fraction extrapolated 

to n = 2 is 29603. This is another confirmation of the conclusion that the 
lower level of these bands is the continuation at 7» = 2 of the series of electronic 
states which constitute the upper levels of the a, y bands, which are 11 levels 
with 7t = 3, 4, 5, .... Another estimation of v," which has been publishedf 
is 295oo.o* This was from a faulty preliminary analysis of part of the present 
bands and must now be abandoned in favour of the more accurate value 
2930f.o. As a matter of fact, this v/' is also practically identical with the v, 
for the 2s2 state which constitutes the final level of the a, p, y bands^ which 
IS 2934q.q. 

There is a confirmation of the correctness of this determination of v/' in 
the experimental results of Finkelnbuig, Lau and Reichenheim,§ who have 
measured the excitation potential of nine of the stronger lines ending on the 
v" a 0 level of these systems. The values they find, in volts, are : for 

3d«L-*2p»n, R2 = 11-76, R4 = 11-78, Q1 = 11-76, Q3 = 11-68 ; 3d»nj 
2p»ri, R1 = 11-88, Q2 = 12-18; 4d»At, Q2 = 11-74, P3 = 11-76; 

4d R2 = 11-78. The mean of these, after subtracting the small amount 
of rotational energy, average 0-032 volt, present in the final levels of the lines, 
is 11 -78. The high value from Q2 of the band for some unknown reason 
differs from the mean by an amoimt which exceeds the errors of the measure- 
ments. If this is taken out the average of the remainder, after subtracting 
the rotational energy, is 11-73. The value)) of v, for the ground state 

* O. W. lUchardaon, ‘ Ftoo. Roy. Boo.,’ A, voL 113, p. 309 (1026). 

t 0. W. Rfehardwm, * Trans. Faraday Soo.,’ vol. 26, p. 692 (1929) ; * Froo. Roy. Soo.,' 
A, voL 126, p. 601 (1030). 

t O. W. lUohatdson, ‘ Proc. Roy. Soo.,* A, voL 113, p. 390 (1026). 

§ ' Z. Fhysik,’ voL 61. p. 782 (1030). 

II Cf. Richardson and Davidson, ‘ Ftoo. Roy. Boo.,* A, voL 126, p. 36 (1929). 
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of ia 124669. If we subtract 29307 from this we get 96262 w. numbers 
or in volts 11 '76. The value determined from Finkeinbutg, Lau and Beichen- 
heim's results is identical with this to the accuracy of their measurements. 

The values of v, for the upper levels of the bands set out in Table XV are 
obtained immediately by subtracting the Vg of the 0 -> 0 bands from the final 
= 29307. The denominators are the values of d in the equation v, := R/d*, 
where R is Rydberg’s constant. They are all so close to 3, 4 or 2 that they 
obviously settle the principal quantum numbers of the various levels. In the 
3d complex the trend of these denominators is quite similar to that of the 
corresponding helium bands* where the denominators rise from 2*936 at 
3d *£ to 3-013 at 3d *Ag. Except at the S levels, in which it has been noted 
already that there is something exceptional at n = 4, the trend of the denomina- 
tors, and of the v.’s, at n = 3, is parallel to that at » = 4. 

The values of the total negative energy in the last column but one of Table 
XV are based on Burrau’stt value 16 • 16 volts of the negative energy of Hg-t- 
If this theoretical value were changed there would need to be a corresponding 
change in the figures in this column of the table. These figures are, in fact, 
simply 16 '16 plus the corresponding value of v, in equivalent volts. 

The heats of dissociation in the last column of Table XV are got by sub- 
tracting R in equivalent volts from the values of the total negative 

energy in the preceding column. This is equivalent to assuming that when a 
molecular state of principal quantum number n dissociates, it breaks up into 
an unexcited H atom and an H atom excited to principal quantum number n. 
This type^ of dissociation has been shown to occur for several H* molecules. 
These heats of dissociation also, of course, rest on Burrau’s value 16*16. 


§ 10. Other Bands. 

In addition to the bands described in this paper, we think we have some 
coming from 8*S levels, also the 1 -»■ 1 bands of 4d*2)nA and some others, 
all going down to the final levels of the present bands. These are all weak 
and mixed up with stronger unclassified lines. This makes the details difficult 
to decipher with much certainty. We have, therefore, decided not to publirii 
an account of them for the time being. 

* W. E. Guitto. ‘ TTans. Faraday Soo.,’ vd. 26, p. 096 (1929). 

t CJ, Riohaidson and Davidson, ‘ Proo. Roy. Soo.,' A, voL 123, p. 488 (1029). 

X Biolisidaoa and Davidson, ‘ Froo. Boy. Soo.,' A, voL 126, p. 31 (1929). 
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Analysis of ^ Long Range a-Partides from Radium C. 

By Lord Rothbrfobd, O.M., F.B.S., F. A. B. Wabd, Ph.D., Ooldsmiths 
Senior Student, and W. B. Lewis, B.A. 

(Beoeived April 2S, 1931.) 

In a previous paper,* an account has been given of a new method of detection 
of groups of a-xays expelled from a radioactive substance, even when these are 
present in small quantity compared with the main group or groups. In this way 
we were able to show that the arrays from actinium C were complex, and to prove 
the presence of a group of a-ra 3 rB arising from the dual disintegration of radium 
C, although present in numbers about 1 in 3000 of the main group of a-rays of 
longer range. 

The method depends on the linear magnification of the ionisation current, 
due to a few millimetres of the track of an a-particle, by means of valves and the 
recording of tiie momentary current on a photographic film by a special oscillo- 
graph. By the use of a differential method, it was found possible to record 
only those a-partioles which were stopped in tire shallow ionisation chamber. 
In this way a type of straggling curve for the oc-rays was obtained, the maximum 
of which corresponded to tiie mean range of the group of a-particles in the air 
or other gas employed. By comparison with a standard range, this mean range 
could be fixed with precision when isolated homogeneous groups of a-rays were 
present. 

The valve and recording system was specially developed in mder to count 
a-partides in the presence of a strong y-radiation with a view to its use in 
analysing the long range a-partioles from radium C, thorium C and actinium C. 
While a number of experiments have been made on the long range a-particles 
from timrium C and actinium C, we shall confine our attention in this paper to 
the analysis of the long range a-partioles from radium 0, which will be shown 
to consist of a large number of groups of a-particles expelled with definite 
ohaxaoteristio velocities. An examination of this land is not tmly of importonM 
in itself in showing the complexity of the modes of disintegration of the radio- 
active atom, but, as we shall see, is of great value in throwing new light on the 
origin of the y-rays from radium 0. 

It is not necessary to give a detailed discussion of ^ numerous experiments 
that have been made to fix the numbers, range and nature of the groups of 
* Rutherfocd, Ward, Wjmn-WllUaiu, ‘ Free. Roy. Boo., A, voL 190^ p. 311 (1980), 
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long range pertiolee from radhun C, which were first noted by Rutherford in 
1919.* It suffices to say that about 17 in a million of the a-particles from 
radium C have a range of about 9 cm. in air, while about 5 in a million have a 
greater range extending to about 12 cm. The most accurate analyses of the 
long range a-peitiGles have been made by the Wilson expansion chamber 
method by Nimmo and Featherf and by PhUipp and Donat.:( The results 
obtained by Nimmo and Feather are given in fig. 1, which shows the distribu- 
tion of the ranges of about 200 long range a-partides from radium C. There 
appears to be a well-defined group of mean range 9*08 cm. in air and a fairly 
general distribution of particles with ranges between 7*6 and 12 cm. The 
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number of particles counted was too small, however, to show with certaiufy 
the presence of other definite groups besides the sharply marked group of 
range 9 cm. Moreover, it was difficult in some cases to diatiiigiiiah between 
the tracks of a-partides and of protons, which are alwajrs present under the 
eqierimental conditions.! For example, our expmiments indicate that the 
tracks of range greater than 12 cm. shown in fig. 1 must be ascribed to protons, 
not a-partides. The results obtained by Philipp and Donat ^ in sub- 
stantial agreement with those of Feather and Nimmo referred to. 

If we use a single counting chamber of depth 3 mm. and count the number 
of particles recorded for different distances in air from the source, we should 
obtain a curve of the type shown in fig. 2. It is difficult to fibc such a curve 

* See " itiuMaiifcwie from RadioMtiTe Subatanoes ** (Rutherford, Chadwick and BQia), 
Osmh. UniT. IV eee, 1980, pp. 87-98. 

t mnuno and Vesther, * FToo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, vd. 122, p. 688 (1929). 

t Phil^tp and Donat, * Z. PIqndk,’ voL 82, p. 759 (1929). 

|ThBeepeotonsa«eforthen>oBtpa«tdoetotheedUak)nolt h e in ai n grottprftt»ps rt ie l Ba 
with any hydrogen preeent in the aouroe or ahaoibing aereene. 
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with accoraoj for a number of reasons. In the first place, any protons near 
the end of their range would give a record similar to a swift a-partide, while 
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the disturbance due to the f-rays emitted from the source makes it difficult 
to coimt a-particles near the end of their range when the ionisation is small. 
Also the probability fiuctuations in the number of a-particles counted makes it 
difficult to locate small rises in the curve. For these reasons, only a ptdiminary 
examination was made by the single chambw method, and the more complete 
analysis was carried out by the differential method. By restricting the count- 
ing to particles which ^ve a kick of not less than 60 per cent, of the maximum, 
the error due to the presence of protons is entirely eliminated, for it was found 
that, under the experimental conditions, the maximum lock due to a proton 
near the end of its range was never greater than 40 per cent, of the maximum 
due to an a-particle. In a similar way, the disturbance due to the y-itjs is 
not serious unless very intense sources are used. 
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ExperimenUd Method. * 

The general experimental arrangement was similar to that described in the 
previous paper and is shown in fig. 3. The differential ionisation chamber is 
shown on the left. The front Fg of the first chamber and the aperture of the 
central electrode were both covered with thin gold foil of stopping power about 
0 * 4 mm. of air. The defining diaphragm of copper with an opening 8 * 50 mm. in 
diameter was attached to the front of the chamber Fg. As before, a film of col- 
lodion of stopping power about 0*3 cm. of air separated the counting chamber 
from the source. Arrangements were also made for introducing mica plates of 
known stopping power at A. In some of the experiments the number of 
a-particles to be counted was small, and to increase the number for a given 
absorption mica screens were introduced. In no case, however, was the source 
brought closer than 4 cm. from the collodion, corresponding to about 4*7 cm. 
from the front of the counting chamber. The arrangement for adjusting the 
position of the source is seen in the figure. In order to reduce the effect of 
|3- and the tube containing the source was placed between the pole* 

pieces of a powerful electromagnet. 

However much care is taken in the preparation of the source, a small 
amount of emanation is released during the experiment. This easily diffuses 
through the collodion and may contaminate the counting chamber. To 
avoid this difficulty a slow steady current of air was circulated through 
capillary tubes and along the source tube in order to carry any emana- 
tion away. Even under the best conditions, a number of experiments 
had to be abandoned owing to contamination either by emanation or 
due to the appearance of active deposit on the collodion film. In order to 
obtain as clean sources as possible, nickel discs 8 mm. in diameter were exposed 
to emanation. After removal from the emanation, they were cleaned and 
heated in the usual way. The edge effects were much reduced by rubbing 
the rim of the disc on rouge paper. 

These experiments differed from those described in the previous paper in 
the fact that much stronger sources of radium C were used, corresponding in 
activity in some cases to 60 milligrammes of radium. Such sources emitted 
a strong y-i^iAtion. The strength and distance of the source from the 
chamber were so adjusted that the disturbance of the oscillograph zero due to 
the Y-rays did not exceed a practicable value.* 

* A full aoooont of the development of the counting mechanism used In these investiga- 
tioDa has been published by Wynn-Williams and Ward (* Proo. Boy. Soo.,* A, vol. 131. 
p. m (1931)). 
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Check experiments on the 8*6-cm. range of «'portioles from thorhuw (y, 
made in the presence of y-mya from 6 mgm. of radium enclosed in a glass tube 

Air Inlet Outlet 
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placed alongside the source, showed that the heif^t and breadth of the stragi^ing 
curve obtained was slightly affected by the presence of strong y-iays. This 
was traced to an increase of amplification by the first valve. Normally the 
grid of the first valve floats at a potential just over 2 volts negative with 
respect to the negative end of the filament to which the earthed screms were 
connected. The grid therefore collects positive ions from the air inside the 
S(«eening tube, when this is ionised by the y-^Adiation. This ionisation 
current may alter the floating potential of the grid by as much as 1/3 volt. 
Owing to the curvature of the valve characteristic this is sufficient to alter the 
amplification of the minute (100 microvolt) potential changes due to the 
a-partides by 20 per cent. The change of grid potential produced a change of 
anode current, which was measured, and the change of amplification was allowed 
for. It has now been arranged that the negative end of the filament of the first 
valve is 2 volts positive with respect to the earthed screens, so that the effect 
is no longer appreciable. Under these conditions, the form of the strag^^ing 
curve obtained is not noticeably altered tiie presmice of y-radiation. 

About 20,000 long range a-particles have been counted under sufficiently 
good conditions to be included in the results presented, though nearly double 
tiiat number have been counted in all the experiments. Particular attention 
has been directed to the complioated distribution curve for the a-rays between 
therangesOto 12om. ofair. Sinoetheintensity of the source of «-particles and 
the distanoe from the source to the counting chamber varied in different experi- 
ments, tile results were expressed in terms of the number of «-partioles per 
milligramme per minute for a standard distanoe (10 cm.) of tiie source from 
the counting chamber. The stopping power of the air was corrected for 
changes of temperature and barometric pressure. 
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The lesolts of the anafysie of the whole region between 7 om. and 12 cm. of 
air are shown in fig. 4, where the ordinates represent the relative number of 
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ot-partides observed at the various ranges. The ordinates also represent the 
number of a-partioles counted at each point corresponding to one million 
a-partiolea from radium C'. 

It will be seen that while the peak at 9 cm. is predominant, a well-defined 
peak is observed at 7*8 cm., and between 9 and 12 cm. an approximatdy 
oontinuouB distribution with dear evidence of maxima. 

This distribution of particles is mote dearly brouj^t out in figs. 6 and 6. 
Fig. 6 shows the distribution between 7 cm. and 9 om. with the vertical scale 
megnifiad IQ times. Only the lower edge of the straggling curve for tiie 
rdativdy very strong group of range 9 cm. can be shown in the figure. In 
order to brin g out the peak at 7 * 8 cm., the experiments were made-without any 
mica in the path of the rays. This reduced the straggling of the main group 
of 7 cm. partinW sufficiently to show dearly the new group. The reduction 
of tile afcraggling made it practicable to couut with a narrower effective dit 
width ;* this explains why the 7*8 cm. peak appears narrower than those in the 
other figures. No certain evidence of any other group was observed in this 
region, but it would be difficult to detect the presence of a weak group 
which mif^t be present in the region 8*4 to 9 cm., for it would be 

* iVir twylimstiim of tsm see RnthMtord, Ward sod Wynu^W tiH s iw s, ' Proo, Roy, 
Soo.,* it, voL 129. p. 211 (1930). 8ee page 220, ete. 
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obsouted in the msrhed tail of the strong 9 cm. group. In a similar way it 
would not he expected that any weak group of a-iays could be detected within 
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the tail of the main 7 cm. group, which is about 60,000 times stronger even 
than the 9 cm. group. 

The shape of the straggling curve of the 9 cm. group was carefully deter- 
mined and compeumd with that of the 7 cm. group and of the well-known 
group of a-iays from thorium (j of range 8>6 cm. Making allowance for the 
increase of straggling doe to the increase of velocity of the a-partioles, the curve 
obtained agreed closely with that to be expected from a homogeneous group of 
a-iays of mean range 9 '04 cm. in air at 760 mm. and 15° C. Such a result 
does not preclude the possibility of the presence of relatively weak groups of 
«-tayB of ranges between 8’6 and 9*5 cm. 

The distribution curve of the long range particles between 9 cm. and 12 cm. 
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is shown in fig. 6. It is seen that the curve shows definite muTitn* at 9*8, 
10*3, 10*8 and 11*3 om. It is natural to suppose that this complex distri* 
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bution is due to the presence of a number of distinct groups of a-rays similac 
to those of range 7 ■ 8 and 9 cm. but so close together that their straggling curves 
are only partially separated. A preliminary inspection indicates the probable 
presence of about seven groups. 

When an attempt is made to fix the range of any group with precision a 
difficulty is encountered. It was found experimentally that the shape and 
position of a peak is noticeably affected by the slightest tarnish on the source. 
Por instance, the breadth of the 9 om. peak was increased l^ 0*4 nun. and the 
mean range decreased by 0*3 mm. when a source was used which had a slight 
tarnwli in the Centre. The 7 om. peak obtained with the same source was 
similariy affected. The nickel source is normally exposed in a strong oonoen- 
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tiation of radon mixed mih leudual at atmosplierio preHtue. For some 
reason there often appears, after long exposures, a dight tarnish of the nkkel 
disc, the result probabty of some lype of ohemioal action. The results shown 
for the ranges between 7*4 and 9*6 cm. have been obtained using only the 
cleanest sources. The results for the longer ranges are averaged for a number 
of sources which on the whole were not so free from tarnish. 

In order to analyse the curve, the effective slit width under the experimental 
conditions of counting was determined from the straggling curve of allowable 
shape which best fitted the experimental points for the 8*6 cm. range of a-rays 
from thorium O'. An approximate value for the straggling coefficient for this 
range was simultaneously determined, and found to be in fair agreement 
with that determined by an extrapolation of the curve given by Briggs.* 
From measurements at various parts of the range pf the 7 cm. a-partkles 
from radium C', Briggs obtained a curve pving the square of the stripling 
coefficient for mica for a-particles of range between 0 and 7 cm. The curve 
is very nearly linear over the first two centimetres and we have extended this 
part of the curve backwards beyond the origin in a straight line to include 
ranges up to 12 cm. The possible error involved in this extrapolated curve 
should not seriously affect our results. The effective straggling coefficient 
for any range was calculated from this extrapolated curve, taking as a basis 
our experimental value for the 8*6 cm. range. From the straggling coefficient 
and the effective slit width, the correct shape of the straggling curve at any 
range was determined. The complex distribution curve of fig. 6 was analysed 
by teoonstruoting it by trial and error methods from a minimum numbm of 
straggling curves of correct shape. 

The results of the analysis are shown by the dotted curves in the figure, each 
representing a homogeneous group of a>partioles. The full line curve is the 
resultant obtained by adding up the dotted curves. The points represent the 
averaged experimental observations at the particular ranges. The part of the 
curve between 9*3 and 9*7 cm. was very carefully examined in special experi- 
ments and it was concluded that, in order to fit the experimental results, a 
group of a-particlesof mean range about 9*6 cm, must be present. Qnaccount, 
however, of the great difficulty of fixing with the requited aoourapy the end of 
the tail of the strong 9 cm. group, neither the range nor the number of 
a-partudes in this 9*5 cm. group can be found with certainty. 

Our analysis of the curve is based on the probable assiunption that the 


* O. H. Briggi, * 1^00. Roy. Soo.,' A, voL 114, p. 313 (1987), see fig. 8. 
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observed distribation reeulte from the miztnie of a small number of homoge- 
neouB groups of rays. Some of the groups stand out obviously, but the uum 
groups are deduced to fit the distribution curve. In any case it would be 
difficult to be certain that some of the groups, supposed homogeneous, may not 
in fact be complex, consisting of a mixture of two or mote groups of slightly 
different ranges. Such uncertainiy can only be removed by using a method 
of much higher resolving power. For example, it may prove possible to 
produce the required resolution by the use of the focussing method used for 
a-rays by Bosenblum, but it may be difficult to obtain sufficiently dean and 
intense sources of a-rays for the purpose. 

The results of the analysis are induded in the following table. Column 1 
gives the number of the group and column 2 the mean range of the group, 
column 3 the value of the extrapolated range ordinarily emjdoyed, which 
is deduced from the mean range by adding a correction varying from 0*7 to 
1*2 mm. Colunm 4 gives the corrected velocity of the a-partide in terms 
of Vq, (1*922 X 10* cm. /sec.) the velodty of the main 7 cm. group from 
radium C'. Column 5 gives the energy of the a-partide in each group in 
elef^n volts. This is calculated from the velocity range curve discussed in 
the next section, taking the energy of the a-partide of the 7 cm. group from 
radium C' as 7*683 X 10* electron volts. In column 6 is given the number of 
partides in each group corresponding to 10* a-particles of the 7 cm. range. 
This number is not the same as the peak height shown in the figures, but is 
deduced from it by taking into account the effective slit width and the 
straggling coefficient for the range concerned. It is seen that nine groups 
have been detected varying in energy between 8*30 and 10*62 million volts. 
The mean range of the strongest group (9*04 cm.) agrees well with that 


(1) ' 

Number 
of gioap. 

Mean range 
cm. of air 

ly a, 

760 mm. 

(3) 

Extrapolated 
range, 
cm. of air, 
16” C.,760 mm. 

(4) 

Velocity of 
a-particle 
in terms of 
V,. 

(6) 

Energy of 
a-particle 
in electron- 
volts X 10“*. ^ 

(6) 

Relative 
number of 
a-partloles. 


6*88 

6*96 

1 0000 

7*683 

10* 

1 

7-79 

7*87 

1*0395 

8*303 

0*49 

2 

9*04 

0*13 

1*0891 

9*117 

16*7 

3 

9*60 

9*60 

1*1066 

9*412 

1 0*08 

4 

9-78 

9*88 

1-1166 

9*585 

0*93 

6 

10*21 

10*31 

1*1316 

0*843 


6 

10*46 

10*56 

1*1400 

0*902 

0*56 

7 

10*83 

10-94 

1*1527 

10*215 

i*8e 

8 

11*25 

11*37 

1*1667 

10*466 


9 

11*52 

11*64 

1*1764 

10*623 

0*21 
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(9*08 ciU.) deduced by Nimmo and Feather (see fig. 1). As abeady pointed 
oat, the number of long range a*particles observed by them was far too small 
except to fix the energy of the main group. 

We made a number of experiments to test for the presence of a-particles of 
range greater than 12 cm. but without success. If such a-partioles are present, 
th^ are certainly less than 1 in 1000 of the main 9 cm. group. It is thus 
clear that the tracks of range greater than 12 cm. observed by Nimmo and 
Feather must be ascribed to protons rather than to a-particles. 

It is of interest to note a type of repeating pattern shown by groups of 
a-rays 4, 6, 6 and 7, 8, 9, clearly shown in fig. 6. In each set of three, the 
head of the set is the strongest and the two following of decreasing height. 
It is of interest to note that the difference of energies between corre- 
sponding groups (viz., 4 to 7, 6 to 8, 6 to 9) in these series are nearly the same, 
being 6’4, 6*4 and 6*6 X 10* volts. There is some reason to believe that this 
represents a repeating pattern in the system of energy levels, which shows 
itself also in other ways. This important point will be discussed in more 
detail in a subsequent paper by Hutherford and Ellis. 


VdoeUy-Range Rdation. 

It is now necessary to consider how the velocities and energies of the long 
tango a-particles can be deduced from the measured ranges. It has long been 
known that the relation between the extrapolated range of a group of a-rays and 
the velocity is eicpressed approximately by Geiger’s rule Y* s kB for ranges of 
particles between 3 cm. and 8 * 6 cm. in air. The accuracy of this relation has 
been carefully examined in recent years by comparing the relative deflections in 
a magnetic field of the a-particles emitted by thorium C, thorium C' and polonium 
with the deflection for the a-particles from radium C' taken as a standard. The 
extrapolated ranges of these groups of a-particles have also been measured as 
precisely as possible. From these date, the departure from Geiger’s rule for 
a-pattides of different velocity can be deduced. No direct information is 
available of the relation betwera velocity and range for a-particles of range 
greater than 8*6 cm. It would require an extensive research to measure 
directiy with the necessary precision the vdochy, for example, of the strongest 
known group of long range particles, namely, the group of range about 11*7 cm. 
freun thorium O'. In the absence of such direct measurement, it is necessary 
to construct an extrapolated curve to allow a close estimate to be made. This 
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question has been disousaed by Liauience,* Hatper and Sa]aman,t and Feather 
by taking Qeiget’a nile as a basis and using a difference curve to give the 
necessary corrections to be applied for a-particles of different velocitieB. This 
general method, whidi seems likely to give a trustworthy estimate, will be 
employed, using the latest data which will now be considered. The extra- 
polated ranges in sir at 760 mm. and 16° C. of the a-particles under considera- 
tion found by different observers, are given in the following table : — 


Ranges in om. uf air at 15** C.» 760 mm. 



Thorium 

Radium 0'. 

Thorium G. 

Polonium. 

Hendanon* 

8*616 

6*053 

4*778 


Geigert . .. 

8*617 

6*971 

4*787 

3*926 

Harper and Salaman^ ... 

8*61 

6*04 

4*72 

3*87 

I. Curie§ 

— 

— 


3*87 

Probable valuee 

8*61 

1 

6*05 

4*73 

3*87 


* G. H. Henderson, ^ Phil. Mag./ vol. 42, p. 538 (1921). 
t Geiger, ‘ Z. Pbysik,* vol. 6, p. 45 (1921). 

t G. I. Arper and fi. Salaman, * Proo. Roy. Hoc.,* A, vol. 127, p. 175 (1990). 
§ 1. Curie, * Ann. Physique,* vol. 3, p. 299 (1925). 


The most probable values of these constants are given in the last row. 

The relative velocities of these groups of a-particles in terms of the velocity 
of the a-particles from radium corrected for relativity changes of moss, are 
given in the following table : — 



1 Velocities. 

Radium j 

Thorium O'. 

Thorium G. 

Polonium. 

Brigge* 

1 

1*068 

0 

1 


Lauienoet 

1 

1*0679 

0-SS88 

0-8377 

Roeenblumt 

1 

1 0706 ±0 001S 

0*889§ 


Most ptohame value 

1 

10S«(5) 

0*888 

0*628 


* O. H. Briggs, * Proc. Roy. Soo.,* A, vol. 118, p, 549 (1928), 
t O. C. Laumnoa, * Pioo. Aoy. Soo.,' A, voL 122, p. 543 (1929). 

X Roranblnm, * C. R. Aoad. Boi. Paris.,* voL 190, p 1124 (1930). 
I Miean value. 


* Launnoe, * Fkoo. Roy. 8oo„* A, vol. 122, p. 643 (1929). 
t G, L Raiper and R. flalaman, * IPtoo, Roy. Soo.,' A, vol. 127, p. 176 (1920). 
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Briggs and Laurence estimated that the ratios of the velocities were correct 
to about 1 in 1000. Bosenblum, usmg the large electromagnet of the Academy 
of Sdences, Paris, was able to bend the a-partooles into a semicirde and so 
use the well-known focussing method. Although the actual deflections of the 
bands due to the si-particles from radium O' and thorium O' were much greater, 
yet, owing to the uncertainty of the magnetic field,the accuracy is not estimated 
to be greater than ±1*5 parts in 1000. The gmieral evidence indicates that 
the value of the velocity 1*0706 found by him for the a-rays from thorium C' 
is slightly high. The most probable value is estimated to be 1 ■ 069 or 1 * 0695, 
within the experimental error estimated by Bosenblum. It should be men- 
tioned that a special difficulty arises in the case of the oc-particles from thorium 
C of range about 4*73 cm. ; for Bosenblum has shown that the radiation is 
complex, consisting of at least five groups of a-particles. Talcing the velocity 
of the strongest line a as 1, the velocity of the second group of intensity 
about 0 * 3 is 1 * 0034, while three other weak lines have been observed of velocities 
0*976, 0*964, 0*962, of the group a. It can be shown that the extrapolated 
range of this complex group of a-rays, measured in the usual way, must very 
nearly correspond to the weighted mean of the ranges of the two strong groups 
a and if they could be measured independently. The observed extrapolated 
range corresponds to a-particles of velocity 1*0008 when the velocity of the 
strongest group is taken as unity. From this, it follows from Rosenblum's 
data that the observed extrapolated range 4*73 cm. correi^nds to a velocity 
0*889 Vo. 

Taking the velocity Vo of the a-particles from radium O' as a standard, on 
Geiger’s rule, » A;Ro, where Rq is the extrapolated range. Suppose that 
a correction AV has to be subtracted from the velocity V of the a-particles to 
fit in with Geiger’s rule, then (V — AV)* = KR, where R is the range of the 
group. 

Consequently 

V - AV /R AV V /R V 

Vo [rJ ” Vo “ Vo IRo/ • 

Taking the most probable values given in the tables above for the velocities 
and ranges, the values of AV/Vq are found to be 6*3 x 10~*, 8*4 x 10~* 
and - 4*6 X lO"* (V/V, = 1 *0696) or - 6*0 X 10"> (V/Vo - 1*069) for the 
a-rays from polonium, thorium C and thorium G' re^ctively. The value for 
the a-rays from radium O' is by assumption zero. By plotting AV/Vg as 
ordinates and the extrapolated ranges as absoissss we obtain the corteotion 
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carve shown in fig. 7 which is extrapolated in an obvious way to include the 
probable corrections for ranges up to 12 cm. The range of extrapolation is 
not great as regards velocity, viz., from about 1*07 Vo ^ ^s> ^ ^ 

1*11 in velocity. The corresponding ratio of velocities between tiie a-myg 
from polonium and thorium O', for which observational data are available, 
is much greater, viz., 1*29. It seems probable that the extrapolation curve 
should give the velocities and energies of the long range a-particles with con- 
siderable accuracy. 



frmnmarta mmot m tm 

Fio. 7. 

CowneUion of Long Range oi-Partioles with the Emianon ofy-Rays. 

It has for some time been supposed that there mjist be a close connection 
between the emission of long range a-jMurticles from radium 0' and thorium C' 
and the emission of y-rays from these bodies. This question has been examined 
by N. Feather* and discussed in some detail by Qsmow,t with a special appli- 
cation to the emission of the complex group of a-rays from thorium C. In our 
experiments we have obtained evidence of at least nine different groups of long 
range a-rays from radium O', and their relative energies and abundance have 
been measured. It seems simplest to suppose that these groups of a-particles 
of high energy represent different modes of disintegratum of the radium O' 
nucleus, indicating that some of the atoms of radium C' are left in different 
excited states as a consequence of the p-ray disintegmtion of the parent product 

* IWiher, N., * Phy*. voL 84, p. 1868 (1929). 
t Osmow, O., ‘ Natnie,* voL 120, p. 397 (1930). 
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radium C. SuppoM, for example, that the a-partidea in the nonnal or ground 
level of the nucleus of radium C' have an enei^ and that the normal 
particles of range 7 cm. have their origin in this level. Following Gamow, 
we may suppose that a fraction p of the a-particles in the radium C' nucleus 
after the ^-ray disintegration of radium C, occupy an excited level of higher 
energy in the nucleus. If T be the average duration of the «-partioles in 
the level before falling to a lower level or the ground level, there will be a certain 
chance that in the interval T some of the a-particles will penetrate the potential 
barrier and appear as long range a-particles. The firactional number N of such 
long range particles will be given by N = pXT, where X is the transformation 
constant corresponding to a-particles escaping from the excited level. The 
energy liberated in the transition of the a-particle to the ground level will be 
— Eg and this energy may appear in the y-ray form or be communicated 
directly to the outer electrons of the atom due to some type of coupling with 
the nucleus.* In such a case, the energy may appear in the form of a ^-particle 
liberated from the outer atom. A similar argument applies to all possible 
excited levek and also to a transition of an a-particle from a higher to a lower 
level. It should be pointed out that the time T is normally so short — of the 
order of 10'^" second — ^that in general only a minute fraction of the a-particles 
in an excited level escape as long range a-particles. The main number fall 
to the ground level and escape from this level in the form of the normal 
a-particles from radium O'. 

Featherf first drew attention to the important point that, in estimating the 
energy emitted in a or y-xay form as a consequence of a transition from a 
higher to a lower level, it is necessary to take into account not only the observed 
difference of energy of the a-particles escaping from these levels, but also the 
energy liberated in the recoil of the main nucleus. It can easily be shown that 
the total change of nuclear energy E involved in the escape of an a-particle of 
energy E* is given by 

where M is the mass of the a-particle and m the mass of the disintegrating 
nudeus. Consequently the evolution of energy E either in the or 
form, cotre^onding to the fall of an a-partiole of energy Eg* to a lower level 
from which the a-partiole escapes witii an energy E^* is given by 

* Cy. B. H. Fowler, * Ftao. Boy. Soo.,’ A, voL ISO, p. 1 (1090). 

t Featlwr, “ Thesb Ph J>, Degree, Camb. University,” 1080. 
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Since M — 4, and m in this case 214, ihe energy evolved is nearly 2 per cent, 
greater than the difEerence between the observed energies of emission of the 
two groups of «-partioles. 

In the following table is given the energy liberated in the fall of an a-particle 
from each of the observed «-ray levels to the ground level of radium C'. The 
energy of the a*partiole escaping from the ground level is taken as 7*683 X 10* 
electron volts. 

Column 1 gives the number of the group, column 2 the energy of the 
a-particles in the group and column 3 the energy liberated by the a-particle 
in falling to the ground level. The relative abundance of the groups is added 
for convenience in the last column. 

(«) (2) (3) (4) 

Ener^ of Enoigy liberatod by 

Number of a«partiole in a*paAcle tramitioii Relative number 

group. eleotzon-volte X to ground level of a-partioles. 

eleotron-Tolto X 10“*. 



There is one striking fact that at once emerges from a consideration of the 
table. If the y-rays from radium C arise from transitions of the a-particle 
between the excited levels and the ground level, the tnaximnm energy of a 
probable y-ray (or corresponding ^-ray) must be only sli^tly greater than 
3 million volts. In this connection it is probably very significant that Ellis 
finds that no p-ray line in the magnetic spectrum of radium C can bo observed 
of energy greater than 3 million volts, while Qumey * found by electrical methods 
that the ^-ray spectrum became very weak at about the same point. Dr. 
Ellis informs us that he has recently made special experiments to test the 
point. The hij^iest energy of a ^-tay line he has been able to observe is about 
2*94 X 10* volts, corresponding to a possible y-ray of energy 3*03 X 10* 
electron volts. This general agreement affords strong corroborative evidence 
that the emission of y-rays or corresponding ^-rays is closely connected with 
the long range a-rays. 

* Onmaiy, * Ftoo. Boy. Soo.,* A, voL 109, p. S41 (1926). 
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It diould be mentimied that Tovanovitdi and d’Bspine* have observed the 
presence of a weak band of p-xays of still higher energy, via., 4‘0to7*6 million 
volts. The origin and number of these swift ^-rays are at present unknown. 
They may represent an abnormal method of transformation of some of the 
atoms.f 

We shall now conuder whether the energy differences shown in the table are 
connected with the energy of the known yrays from radium 0. The strongest 
Y'lays from radium 0 found by Ellis are shown in the table below, where 
the second column gives the number of quanta per disintegration and is thus 
a measure of the intensity of the Y*rs 3 r 8 . The rdative intensity of these y-rays 
has also been determined by Skobeli^ by another method and with results 
in fair accord with those found by Ellis (see ‘ Nature,* vol. 127, p. 126 (1931) ) 


kv of y-ray 
in volte X 10"*. 

Average number of quanta 
emitted per disintegration. 

612S 

0-668 

7-73 

0-066 

0-41 

0-067 

n*30S 

0-206 

12-48 


13-60 

0-064 

14-26 S 

— 

17-78 S 

0-268 

22*10 

! 0-074 


It is seen that for some of the stronger a-rays marked S, one quantum is 
emitted for every two to four disintegrations. 

It is at once seen that the energy liberated in felling from the first observed 
level, vis., 6’3 x 10* volts is in feir accord with the energy of the strongest 
Y*ray from radium C, viz., 6*12 X 10* volts. The agreement is quite as good 
as could be expected since an error of only 1/1000 in estimating the rdarive 
velocity of this a-parricle group results in an error of over 3 per cent, in the 
energy of the y-^Ji which depends on the difietence of two large numbers. 

Similarly it is seen that the energy Uberated in felling from the second level, 
vis., 14*6 X 10* volts, is in fair accord with the energy given in the table of 
14*26 X 10* volts.} In this case no y-tAj has been detected, although the 

* Yovanovitoh and d’Espine^ ' J. Ptyalque^' vol. 8, p. 876 (1087). 

t See “ BadkUons from Radioactive SubatanoM " (Butfanfud, COiadwiDk and BlUa), 
Gaub. Unhr. Pkw, p. 381, 1030. 

$ It is not neoesaarily to be e:^eoted tiiot the aneigp dlffennoe oabnlated in the way 
deaoribedriioald agree exactly wtth the obaervedenecgy of a Y-iay. Apart from pomible 
erras of nmunmnent, it is not unlikely that other faoton have to be taken into aeoount 
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corresponding p-ray line is one of the strongest in the magnetic spectrum. 
R. H. Fowler* has suggested that for this transition the energy for some reason 
cannot be emitted in the form of a y-ta,y, but is directly communicated to one 
of the electrons outside the nuclciu and appears as a swift p-ray. It is note- 
worthy that the level, corresponding to «-particlcs of range 9*13 cm., gives 
rise to much the strongest group of long range a-partioles, probably indicating 
that the time required for the transition is abnormally long. 

We have already pointed out that it is difficult for experimental reasons to 
fix with precision the energy and abundance of the third observed level. The 
value found, 17 ■ 6 x 10^ volts, is not very different from the energy of the strong 
Y*ray 17*78 x 10^ volts, and in all probability fixes tlie origin of tliis f-iay. 
It may be pointed out that an error of 1 per cent, in the energy of this level 
corresponds to an error in range of about 0*2 

It should be noted also that the energy of the level 22*0 x 10“ electron 
volts is in good accord with the value of the y-ray 22*19 x 10“. This y-vey 
may have its origin in the transition of the a-partide from this level to the 
ground level. 

Careful experiments were made to test whether a group of a>ra}rs was present 
corresponding to the strong y-ray 11 *30 x 10“ volts, if it originated in falling 
to the ground level, the range of the a-particles should be 8*6 cm. It is to bo 
anticipated tlwt the height of the a-ray peak should not be more than one-half 
of the first group. Unfortunately, such a group would be masked by the marked 
tail of the strong 9 * 13 cm. group (see fig. 4). Although special precautions were 
taken to prepare very clean sources to reduce the straggling to a minimum, 
we could obtain no certain evidence of the presence of this weak group. At 
the same time, the experimental evidence was too uncertain to efisprove its 
existence. A similar argument applies to the difficulty of detecting the still 
weaker groups of a-rays to be expected corresponding to the weak y-rays 
7*73, 9*41, 12*48, 13*89 x 10“ volts if they arise from transitions to the 
ground level, in which case the corresponding ranges should be 8*08, 8*32, 
8*80 and 9*02 cm. 

We have seen that the y-ray of highest energy observed, vis., 22 * 19 x 10* 
volts, is not very different from level 6 of energy 22*0 x 10* volts. It must 
arise in a transition from this level or from 7, 8 or 9. It may, for example, 

for a precise dedaction. For example, the energy of rotatioji of the nuolouB may in some 
oases be changed in a transition from one leyel to another. It can be estimate that for 
a qnaatam number 1» the energy of the nuclear rotation is of the order of 10* voHs. 

* R. Ha Fowler, * Aroo. Roy. Soo.,’ A, toI. 138, p* 1 (1080). 

VOLs azxzis— As 3 B 
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arise in the transition from the level 8 to level 1, giving an energy difference of 
28*4 — 6*3 sa 22*1 x 10* volts. There are certain other possible transitions 
in fair numerical accord with the energy of this -f-ray, but the evidence is too 
uncertain to warrant a detailed discussion. 

There is another interesting agreement. The diffen'nco in energy between 
levels 3 and 1 is 11*3 x 10* electron volts corresponding to a strong y-T&y. 

It is to be noted that no strong y-nys are observed corresponding directly 
to the energy levels i, 6, 7, 8 and 9, but there are several transitions between 
observed levels which are in numerical accord with the energies of observed 
y-mys. For example, the sum of the energies of the y-rays 7*73 x 10* and 
17*78 X 10* volts, viz., 26*61 X 10* volts is in fair agreement with level 7 
of energy 26*8 x 10* volts. Similarly the sum of the energies of the two 
y-tays 9*41 x 10* and 12*28 x 10® is 21*89 x 10* volts, and thus not very 
different from the energy of level 6 of energy 22*0 x 10* volts. While the 
sum of the energies of the y-ra 3 rB 7*73 X 10* and 22*19 x 10*, viz., 29*9 X 10* 
is about the energy of the last level 30*0 x 10* volts. While these rough 
numerical agreements are worthy of mention, we cannot be at all certain at 
this stage that these y-rays originate in the transitions mentioned. The accu- 
racy is not sufficient to decide between these and other obvious possibilities. 
In addition there may be radioactive transitions of the same type as the 
transition of energy 14*26 X 10* volts. A consideration of the ^-ray spectrum 
shows a number of numerical coincidences for transitions between the observed 
levels, but without a very careful consideration of existing data it is very difficult 
to draw docisive conclusions. In particular, it is necessary to consider care- 
fully the relative intensities of the ^ray lines and the relation of the radio- 
active constant X to the average time of transition T for the whole series 
of levels. This difficult question will be discussed in more detail in a subse- 
quent paper by Rutherford and Ellis in the light of existing data on the x-ray 
levels and of new data on the ^ray spectrum of radium C. 

Considering the evidence as a whole, there can be no doubt that there is a 
close connection between the emission of long range x-partides and the emission 
of the high frequency y-rays from radium C. On this view, the y-nyi are not 
due to electrons but arise from a tranation of an K-partido from one exdtcd 
levd to one of lower energy. It was pointed out by Kuhn* some years ago 
that on general grounds the observed degree of homogeneity of the y-rays could 
only be accounted for on the assumption that they arose not from tiansitions 
of the light electron in the nucleus but from transitions between massive units 
* Knhn, ‘ Z. Fhyslk,’ vol. 48, p. 66 (1627). 
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like the a>paiticlo or proton within the nuclear struotoze. Ab has been pointed 
out, it is reasonable to soppose that the emission of the disintegration electron 
from radium C for some reason leaves the resulting nucleus radium C' in an 
abnormal or excited state, some of the a-particles being distributed in a number 
of energy levels much higher than the normal. The energy liberated in the 
fall of the a-partiole from a higher to a lower level appears in the form of a 
y-ray or corresponding ^-particle of high energy. It is dear that, on these 
views, the energy of the long range a-partides emitted during the average life 
of these a-partides in these excited levels allows us to determine for the first 
time the actual values of, at any rate, some of the energy levels in the exdted 
nucleus. As we have seen, the energy of some of the stronger y-rays can be 
satisfactorily accounted for by a-ray transitions between the different levels, 
and, no doubt, with further and still more accurate experimental information, 
an explanation may ultimately be given along these lines of the complicated 
^ray spectrum of radium C. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. G. A. B. Crowe, for his care in the preparation of 
the sources, and his help in the experiments, and to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial RcseaFch for a grant to one of us (W.B.L.). 

Summary, 

An analysis of the distribution of the long range a-partides from radium C 
of ranges between 7 cm. and 12 cm. has been made using the new counting 
methods. It is concluded that at least nine homogeneous groups of a-particles 
are present for which the ranges and numbers have been measured. By means 
of an extrapolation curve, the velocity and energy of the a-particles for each 
of these groups have been deduced. No a-partides of range greater than 12 om. 
in air have been detected. Their number must be certainly less than 1/1000 
of the number in the main group of range 9 cm. 

Evidence is given that the emission of y-rays from radium C is intimatdy 
connected with the appearance of these groups of long range particles. It is 
conduded that the y-rays arise from a transition of the a-parriole in an emuted 
nudeus between two levels of diHerent energies. The energies of these levds 
can be determined &om the energy of the a-partides and it is shown that the 
differences of energy between these levels and the normal or ground level are 
in several cases in good accord with the energies of some of the stronger y^rays. 
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ALFRED BARNARD BASSET— 1854-1930. 

Autbed Babmard Basset was bom o& July 26, 1864. He was eduoated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated in 1877 as 13th wrangler, a position 
which could hardly have represented his real mathematical attainments. He 
appears to have at first contemplated a legal career, and was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1879, but having succeeded to a considerable estate, he 
soon abandoned the law, and apart from the duties incidental to his private 
station, devoted himself mainly to mathematical research. 

From 1883 onwards Basset produced a succession of papers on applied 
mathematics, mainly on topics suggested by current discussions. The 
” dassical ” hydrodynamics was at that time beginning, after a long interval, 
to exercise a great fascination on a number of rising mathematicians, and 
Basset’s own contributions in this kind to the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, and the London Mathematical Society, and to the 
* Philosophical Transactions ’ were of distinct originality and merit, and led 
to his election into the Royal Society in 1889. He was for many years an 
active member of the Mathematical Society and nuule many contributions to 
its ’ Proceedings.’ He was Vice-President in 1892-93. 

Among the numerous subjects which he treated we may mention the 
dynamical theory of the motion of solids in a fluid, inaugurated by KirchhoS 
and Kdvin, the equilibrium of fluid masses revolving under their mutual 
gravitation, and its stability, and the theorems of Dirichlet and Dedeldnd, 
the interest in which had been revived by Bryan, Greenhill, and Love. At a 
somewhat later period he became interested in elasticify, and wrote exten- 
sively on the theory of elastic plates and shells, which was then a matter of 
some controversy. In this connection he was led to recognise independently 
the true explanation of an apparent paradox. Mention must also be mads of 
his work on viscosity, and in partioulw on Boussinesq’s problem of tl|p variable 
(slow) motion of a sphere in viscous fluid. He made some valuable contribu- 
tions to electroetatics, and wrote also on various developments of the ekctro- 
magnetio theory of light. 

Basset’s work was distinguished throughout by a remarkable command of 
analytical methods, and it may even be fair to say that it was the analytical 
aspect, as much as the physical content of the theories on whiifli he wrote, 
which attracted him. As an instance of his mathematical resources, he was 
an erqtert in the use of Bessel functions, and discovered new results in con- 
nection with them, at a time when the theory was only beginning to be familiar 
to English applied mathematicians. 

Basset was also the author of several able treatises. A book on hydro- 

b 2 
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dynamics, in wliioh he incotpotated much oi his own work, was published in 
1888, and ‘did much to snstdin the interest in the Cubjeot. This was followed 
in 1892 by a treatise on physical optics, another ol his favourite subjects, on 
which he bestowed inunense pains, but which scarcely met with the recognition 
which it undoubtedly deserved. 

At a later period Basset turned his attention to pure mathematics and pro- 
duced two text-books, on cubic and quartio curves, and on solid geometry. 
But his interest in current mathematical topics, and his relations with 
mathematical contemporaries, seem gradually to have faded, partly, no doubt, 
owing *to failing health, and he lived in great retirement at bis seat in 
Berkshire. Ho died on December 6, 1930, at the age of seventy-six years. 

H. L. 


LORD MELCHETT— 1868-1930. 

Altbbd Moritz Mond, first Baron Melchett of Landford, was b(«n on October 
23, 1868, at Famworth, in Lancashire, within smell of the famous alkali works. 
His, father. Dr. Ludwig Mond, was at that time a chemist at the Hutchinson 
Alkali Works ; it was not until five years later that he founded the firm of 
Brunner Mond in partnership with John Brunner, an accountant at Hutchin- 
sonS. Mrs. Ludwig Mond has described to me the Famworth dajrs as very 
happy ones — they preceded some very strenuous times at Winnington. When 
the new enterprise was started, their capital was very insufficient, their 
optimism very great. 1?he process was an unknown one and it was lauj^ed 
at by those who understood the industry ; the operations were continuous 
and Ludwig Mond and a small band of loyal helpers often worked for 36 hours 
at a stretch. 

Alfred Mond in his lifetime has thus seen tiie founding of the B.M. Works, 
as it is familiarly called in the North, the overcoming by strenuous effort of 
its early difficulties both technical and finuicial, its growth to become the most 
important chemical firm in Britain and its disappearance as an entity on 
absorption into Imperial Chemical Industries. Although he was associated 
closely with the management of the firm in early days, after the retirement to 
London and death of Ludwig Mond, tite active management at Winnington 
passed into the hands of Sir John Brunner and his two sons, and Alfred Mond’s 
energies were largely qpent in other directions. 
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man liaa gone foitilMr in politioB tinder 'greater personal handicaps. Latterly 
it is aa a politieian, a leader of indnatiy and an Empire builder combined in 
one xnan that he baa won notoriety and fame. He had the gift of going to the 
root of any queatimit grasping the realitim and immaalring the abama— hia 
extraordinary power of quick thinking enabled him to see round the coiner 
of the problems of the day. Underlying most of his public utterances it is 
possible to discern the spirit of science and it is for the electors of the future 
to see that more men of his type repr^ent them in Parliament. Alfred Mond 
made use to the utmost of those gifts which he acquired by heredity and by 
truning, and his boundless energy enabled him to attain the very top in every 
field of endeavour ; he passed away on December 27, 1930, at the very height 
of his career. His loss is one that the Nation, Science and Industry can ill 
afford. 

E. P. A. 


THE HON. SIR CHARLES PARSONS, O.M., E.C.B.— 1864-1931. 

Chsrukh Alqubnon Parsons, whose genius as inventor and engineer has 
opened up a new era in the production and application of power, was born at 
13, Connaught Place, London, on June 13, 1864. A life notable for its 
intense and sustained creative activity was closed by his death at sea, after a 
brief illness, on February 11, 1931. He was the youngest of six sons of William 
Parsons, third Earl of Rosse, and spent his boyhood at the family 
seat. Birr Castle, Paisonstown, Ireland. The father was a distinguished 
astrcmomer and mechanician, whose great reflecting telescope, designed and 
mainly made by himself, was for long among the wonders of the astronomical 
world. Its 6-foot speculum of copper-tin alloy was the culminaiion of work 
in the casting and polishing of specula on which Lord Rouse had been 
engaged from 1827. Erected in the grounds of Birr Castle in 1846, the Rosse 
telescope had then, and for many years after, no rival. The Bail's services 
to astronomy were recognised by his election as President of the Royal 
Society for the period 1848-1864. As early as 1844 he had been President 
of the British Association, and at later meetings he presided over Section G 
as well as Section A. 

He died in 1867, and his eldest sou Lautenoe, who was bom 14 years before 
Charles, suoceeded to the earldom. Laurence shared his father’s tastes and 
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had been an active collaborator in the astronomical work. A memoir by him 
on the great nebula in Orion was published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ' 
of that year ; and another, on radiation from the moon, fonned the Bakerian 
Lecture of 1873. 

Of the other sons, the second and third died in early boyhood. The fourth, 
Randal — ^now the only survivor— was for many years Rector of Sandhurst 
and is an Honorary Canon of Christ Church. In the fifth son, Richard Clere, 
who was three years senior to Charles, the family talent took a somewhat 
different course. He had a successful career as a civil engineer and died in 
1923, after carrying out many schemes of water supply and drainage, especially 
in the cities of South America. 

“ We never attended any school,” writes Canon Parsons. “ Everj^thing 
was provided at home to develop natural ability and mechanical taste, which 
my brothers, not myself, possessed to a great degree. They had work* 
shops, foundries — ^iron and brass — for everything was made at the Castle — 
and my father was alwa 3 rs with them. He was a first-class mechanician and 
could do almost everything with his hands. My brothers were practical 
engineers before they reached the age for leaving home or attending coUege, 
and the theoretical part of their training was imparted by the tutors who, in 
succession, lived with the family and were our greatest friends personally. 
CSiarles showed a strong practical taste for mechanics very early. He was 
perfectly happy if only cardboard, hat-pins, sealing-wax could be obtained, 
and one of his child-delights was to make cardboard clodcs. These were in 
time discarded for mechanical toys, home made. I remember one day his 
running in to my mother with a splinter of steel hanging in the white of an eye 
from the look of an air-gun he had made himself. She had the courage to draw 
it out and no harm was done. Another time he had the whole of his eyebrows 
taken off by an explosion of gunpowder.” The &mily motto was never “ safety 
first.” 

One gathers that in this remarkable education the mother had no unimportant 
share. She was Mary Pield, daughter of a Yorkshire squire, who married the 
astronomer in 1836 and kept up a lively sjrmpathy in his pursuits. Her own 
aptitude for handicraft made her a delightful companion to mechanically- 
minded sons. After describing the workshops, forge, foundry, and chemical 
laboratory which the third Earl established in the moat and keep of the old 
Castle, Canon Parsons remarks, “ My mother was deeply interested in these 
works and took her part. She was skilled in modelling in wax and made all 
the moulds for the ornamental work of the large bronze gates at the entrance 
of the front hall of the Castle. . . . When photography was invented she 
had a photographic room fitted up adjoining the workroom and spent much 
time there.” 

The third EarPs death left her in sole charge of the three younger sons ; 
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Charles, the youngest, was then 13. The process of education at home went 
on until it was time for each boy in turn to go to the University. “ She made 
a home for us bo]rB after my father’s death, at first at Birr, then at Dublin, 
and afterwards in London, until her death. The family life continued even 
after Charles went to Cambridge and the vacations were spent together. . . . 
She was the best of mothers ; her influence afiected ail our lives. She was 
highly intellectual and simply gave herself for her children.” 

The family habit, as long as the father lived, was to spend most of the summer 
in a capacious yacht, the Titania. The boys’ tutor was always of the party ; 
they had regular hours of study which were strictly kept. Thus Charles learnt 
not a little of seamanship and navigation before entering his teens. 

After their father's death, Randal, Clere and Charles went with their mother 
each year for a tour in Switzerland, North Italy or the Tyrol. When Charles 
proceeded to Cambridge in 187.3 his mother left Dublin and settled in London 
for the rest of her life. She died in 1885, having survived long enough to see 
Charles produce his first steam turbine. 

The tutors were mathematicians to whom the great telescope offered a special 
inducement to join the Earl’s household. Among them, in the double capacity 
of astronomer and tutor, was Sir Robert Ball, whose published Reminiscences 
tell of service at Birr from 1865 to 1867. He claims ” the great honour of 
instilling the elements of algebra and Euclid into the famous inventor who has 
revolutionised the use of steam. ... It would seem that he inherited his 
father’s brilliant mechanical genius, with an enormous increase in its effect 
on the world.” He describes Charles as constantly resorting to a little work- 
shop where he made all sorts of machines, among them a sounding gauge which 
measured the depth of water by registering the pressure of air confined in a 
glass tube, much as Kelvin did some years later in a well-known device. 

Another exploit on the part of Cltarles and Clere was to build, with much 
toil, a steam road-carriage. This was long before any form of motor vehicle 
had come to challenge the supremacy of the horse. On a flat base, like that of 
a lorry, with four wheels, the front pair of which could be steered, they mounted 
a boiler and a vertical engine which drove the after pair through a cardan shaft, 
giving the carriage a speed of some 7 miles an hour. There was a cross bench 
to carry passengers. The experiment came to a tragic end. One day in 1869 
when Clere was driving, Charles stoking and Randal running behind, they had 
a cousin of the family. Lady Bangor, seated with her husband on the bench. 
She made a sudden movement, overbalanced, and, falling on the road, was 
instantly killed. 

Enough has been said to show how heredity and environment combined to 
make Charles Parsons a scientific engineer. From his father and probably 
from both parents he inherited qualities which were fostered by every part of 
his training. His nursery was a workshop, his toys were tools, or the things 
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he could hioAself use tools to create. Nature and acquired habit alike led him, 
in maturity'as in childhood, to think unconventionally, to seek the solution of 
problems i^ ways that had not been attempted before. With Parsons life 
was a sort of hurdle race : a difficulty was simply a thing to be overcome. 
An obstacle was never a bar ; it was a challenge, an incentive to effort. 
He revelled in accomplishing what to most men seemed impossible. 
Untiring, amazingly fertile of ideas, infinitely patient when he had to deal 
only with the caprices of inanimate things, he found no finality in failure. 
It meant no more than that another scheme should be tried. His schemes 
were always carefully planned. He passed from experiment to experiment, 
assiduous, undiscouraged, until at length he could admit success. But in 
measuring success he was his own severest critic. A machine of his devising 
might seem to function very well; his concern, however, was always 
with the defects and the possibilities of improvement. At every stage in his 
long development of an invention the better was the enemy of the good. This 
attitude towards his own work must often have distressed his colleagues — 
he would find reasons for scrapping what they thought ready for the market. 
But, looking back now, we see that his passion for improving what was already 
good was in truth the secret of his finest achievements. 

Parsons used in after life to say that he had missed much through not being 
sent to school. He did, undoubtedly, miss something. Shy, self-contained, 
inexpressive, he never wholly shook off certain characteristics which a public 
school might have masked or cured. To the last, even in the universal celebrity 
of his riper years, he kept an air of self-effacement, an exaggerated though 
wholly natural modesty which puzzled strangers as much as it endeared him 
to his friends. Could this seemingly casual person with the passive hand- 
shake, the hesitating fragmentary utterance, be the world-famous inventor, 
the dreamer who compelled his dreams to come true, the man of indomitable 
will who removed mountains by works no less than by faith ? In the early 
stages of his career it must have been a handicap to appear at first sight so 
curiously ineffective, to belie so completely the force which a closer acquaint- 
ance gradually discovered. 

But if a public school had run him into a common mould, would the gain 
have been worth the cost ? He might have been easier with men who did not 
wish him to have his own way — a more acquiescent colleague, less sensitive 
to criticism, less impatient of interference, more tolerant and less exacting. 
But there would have been grave loss had he thus become standardised, had 
his uncompromising individualism been shaken, had he been schooled into 
accepting the guidance of other minds. He was not made to be a member of 
a team. It was better for the world that he should have his head and be 
allowed to go his own way. That way was not always easy to understand, 
and he had little ability — perhaps little wish — ^to explain it. But men came 
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to see what the goal was, when, as generally happened, they found it had been 
reached. 

What is standard bread for the average boy may be pernicious fare for the 
budding genius. To Parsons, in any case, school would have been at best a 
poor substitute for the rarely congenial surroundings in which he spent his 
boyhood. It is safe to say that the actual home training, both of brain and 
hand, was ideal for the work he was afterwards to do. 

The family tradition was that the boys should go on to Trinity College, 
Dublin, where their father had been Chancellor, and thither Charles went in 
1872. After reading mathematics in Dublin for a year he entered 8t. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where ho became a pupil of Routh. In 1877 he passed 
out as eleventh wrangler — a place which his College friends did not think a 
proper measure of his powers. Sir Donald MacAlister, who was senior wrangler 
of that year, says that Parsons beat him in “ problems ” but was comparatively 
weak in “ bookwork.” There was no Engineering School in the Cambridge 
of those days, but the table in Parsons’ room, with its litter of models, bore 
witness to his continued interest in matters which the tripos did not touch. 
He was scheming then a quickly rotative epicycloidal engine to which he gave 
practical form during the apprenticeship which followed his college course. 
His contemporaries describe him as very quiet and shy, liked for his modesty, 
sociable and even convivial on occasion. The shyness which they all remarked 
was broken down by the intimacies of the Lady Margaret Boat Club where, 
being very strong, he pulled an effective oar. His last appearance on the river 
was in the May races of 1877 when he took part in a Homeric struggle, the 
Iliad of which still lives in college story. The Lady Margaret boat bumped 
First Trinity ; but their bows were smashed in and the boat sunk. A quick 
repair was completed by working on it all night, and next evening they bumped 
Third Trinity. Canon Prior writes : “ I well recollect his great long back on 
which it was my job to keep my eye fixed. He was 3 and I was bow, and I 
also recollect how when we were all in the water together he got me out of the 
muddle of oars and wreckage and helped me to the bank. Ho was enormoudy 
delighted that we hod bumped Trinity.” In the diffident youth from Birr 
new contacts had bred new loyalties. Long after, when loaded with dis* 
tinctions, it gave Parsons particular pleasure to bo made an Honorary Fellow 
of his College. In 1920 he collected as many survivors of the boat’s crew as 
could be found to meet at dinner one of their number. Sir James Allen, who was 
then in London as Hi^ Commissioner for New Zealand. 

It was curious to notice, in Parsons* professional life, how little direct use 
he made of mathematical caloulation. Algebra was a tool for which he did 
not seem to care. While his assistants were busy with their pencils working 
out a stated problem, he would find a result by some mental process which he 
made no attempt to f(»mulate, but in which he appeared to trust more than in 
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symbols. None the less, the intellectoal discipline of the Cambridge days had 
left its mark. It had given him a sound working knowledge of dynamics which 
experience converted into something like an instinct. It had bred a definite, 
if non-foimal, mathematical habit of mind in which the principles of physics 
and mechanics were the only accepted guide in interpreting experience and 
controlling design. Its influence could be traced in the precision and order 
of his written statements, in the clearness of his prognosis when he was 
about to make an experiment, in the seleciion of methods and the analysis of 
results. With Farsons experiment was never haphazard ; it was planned to 
cleat up some dark spot, and it was turned on that with the concentration of 
one of hU own searchlights. 

At the end of his Cambridge course he went to Elswick as a pupil-apprentice 
in the Armstrong Works. There he spent three or four years, improving his 
skill in handicraft, learning the ways of workmen, and seeing how an 
establishment was run in which engineering output proceeded on a grand 
scale under conditions where design and production had to take account of 
cost. His mind was in a ferment of invention and he was allowed to bring 
some of his ideas to the tost. A contemporary remarks that he made a name 
for being the most industrious apprentice the Elswick works had ever known. 
While still a pupil there Parsons put into working form the epicycloidai 
engine he had devised and modelled in his college rooms. Its object was to 
produce rotary motion at a high speed with but little action of reciprocating 
parts. In this it might be called a precursor of the steam turbine where the 
object was completely attained of getting very high speed with no recipro- 
cation. He also began experiments on driving torpedoes by means of rockets. 
By the time he left Elswick his brother Clere had joined the firm of 
Messrs. Kitson at the Airedale Foundry in Leeds, and for about two years 
Charles, under an agreement with the firm, continued the manufacture of 
his engine there along with much experimental work. The torpedo trials 
went on, permission being given to carry them out in Boundhay Lake. 
They had fair success ; speeds up to 20 knots were reached ; but the rockets 
were' found to be uncertain and unsafe. 

Writing many years afterwards of the incidents of that period (1884) 
Parsons says : " I was married and wanted to settle down and start business 
in earnest, and there was a goo<l opening with Clarke, Chapman & Co., 
of Gateshead, as junior partner. At Gateshead it was at first contemplated 
to go on' with the rocket experiments, but Messrs. Clarke, Chapman being 
much interested in electric light and having decided on an electrical 
department, induding the manufacture of incandescent lamps, I put aside the 
rocket experiments, and steam turbine experiments were started, as the turbine 
appeared very suitable for the electric lighting of ships.” 

On April 23, 1884, he took out his first patent for the steam turbine, at rather 
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two patents of the same date (Nos. 6734 and 6736). From these it is clear that 
the primary motive was to find a means of giving very rapid rotation to the 
armature of a dynamo. No. 6734 begins thus : — 

" My invention is designed to produce an electrical generator which may be 
driven at a very high rate of speed, several or many times as fast as such 
machines are now driven, the object being to obtain a large current or 
a high electromotive force, or both, from a small machine, and also to 
obtain an increased efficiency.” 

The specification goes on to describe the dynamo in detail and claims, among 
other things, the driving of it by the turbine which, in its more general aspect 
forms the subject matter of Patent No. 6736. The dynamo, he used to say, 
gave him quite as much trouble as the turbine. In those days dynamo design 
was largely a matter of trial and error ; it was not till 1886 that John and 
Edward Hopkinson formulated the principle of the magnetic circuit. For 
Parsons the problem was complicated by the enormous centrifugal forces which 
the armature had to bear. 

During the partnership with Clarke, Chapman & C!o., which lasted from 1884 
to 1889, the manufacture of the combined steam turbine and dynamo was 
developed mainly for the electric lighting of ships, but only on a small scale. 
An early model was shown at the Inventions Exhibition in 1886, where it 
attracted much attention as a new departure in the use of steam for motive 
power. Parsons was dissatisfied witii what seemed meagre progress. He 
wished to embark on costly experiments, having a faith in the future of the 
turbine which nobody was disposed to share. His temperament nmde any 
partnership irksome. It is not surprisii^ that, after five years, this one was 
dissolved. With the financial help of a few friends he then set up works of 
his own at Heaton in Newcastle>upon-Tyne for the manufacture of turbines 
and dynamos. It was an ambitious venture ; the works were by no means 
small, and his zeal for experiment added to the risk. There were years of 
waiting for a dividend ; some lost heart, himself never. In the end his own 
faith and his friends’ faith found ample reward. 

A curious tangle added to the difficulty of that tr 3 dng time. By the deed 
of partnership with Clarke, Chapman & Co., all patents taken out by any 
partner became the property of tiie firm. The value of Parsons’ patents was 
still highly problematical at the date when the partnership was dissolved. 
To settle the question— not an easy one — of what Parsons should pay for the 
right to hold them, recourse was had to arbitration ; but before it was com* 
pleted an agreement was come to under which the patents were left in his 
late partners’ hands. This arrangement lasted for about five years, and 
although Parsons continued to develop the turbine during that period, he 
could do so only with modifications which were designed to keep it outside 
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of the lines specified in his own early patents. The restriction thus imposed 
was a serious impediment, nevertheless he made notable advances which went 
far to establish the reputation of the turbine and to pave the way for its 
ultimate success. 

In 1894 he recovered possession of the early patents and was free to return 
to the original lines of his invention which were, on the whole, definitely better. 
In his first turbine the general direction of flow of the steam had been parallel 
to the axis. In the modified form, to which he was for some years limited, 
he made the flow radial. On recovering the patents he reverted to axial flow, 
and this feature is retained in nearly all modem turbines. Later the term of 
validity of the fundamental turbine patent was extended for six years, in 
recognition of the great value of the invention and the smallness of the 
reward it had at that time received. 

To understand the genesis of Parsons’ early inventions, it may be useful to 
recall the trend of applied science in the eighteen-eighties when his work began. 
It was a time of exceptional stir and change. The engineering world wa.s 
teeming with imtried notions. Explorers were busy in a country of whose 
landnoarks they knew next to nothing. From being little more than the servant 
of the telegraph, electricity had suddenly become a part of engineering. It 
was an agent with unlimited possibilities. Clearly it might serve for distributing 
light and power, but how that was to be done involved many questions which 
were still to be settled. To manufacture electricity was the initial problem ; to 
apply it to novel uses offered a vista of further problems which inventors were 
eager to attack. The magneto-electric generator bad led up to the invention of 
the self -exciting d 3 msmo ; small dynamos of the types introduced by Gramme 
and by Siemens were already serving to illuminate open spaces by means of arc 
lamps. In 1879 and 1880 Edison and Swan were separately at work on the 
incandescent filament, and nervous holders of gas stock were being assured by 
their chidnuen that there was nothing to fear from the electric light. At the 
end of 1881 Sir William Thomson’s lighting of his house by Swan lamps was a 
notable event. Such an installation was isolated and experimental ; as yet 
there was nowhere in Britain a public electric supply. A 3 rear later, and we 
read of almost daily ” flotations of supply companies and find a hot con- 
troversy going on over the terms of an Electric Lighting Bill which was hastily 
promoted to safeguard the interests of local authorities. 

Into this welter came Parsons, realising that an urgent mechanical need of 
the moment was an engine that might be directly coupled to the armature of 
a dynamo, with the very high speed of rotation which would best suit the 
electrical element in the combination. 

For such a purpose reciprocating motion was out of place. The motion of the 
armature was purely rotary : the motion of the engine should be purely rotary 
too. Moreover, the speed of the armature must be high and might with 
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advantage be very high. Parsons, as his first patent shows, realised the special 
merit for this purpose of a speed much greater than any to which engine 
builders were accustomed, even when they increased it by using a belt and 
pulley between engine and dynamo. Rapid driving of a dynamo armature 
was his primary concern. 

To escape all reciprocating movement meant recourse to some type of steam 
turbine. The essence of a steam turbine is that the pressure of the steam, 
instead of pushing a piston, pushes some of the steam itself through an orifice 
or nozzle, setting up a jet, and the jet gives up its energy either by impulsive 
action on moving vanes, as in a windmill, or by the reaction that it exerts on 
the orifice fitom which it issues. Both of these modes of obtaining motion, 
by the impulse or the reaction of a jet, were found in ancient philosophical 
toys ; and long before Parsons began to think about the turbine they had been 
embodied in various proposals of inventors who had failed to give them 
practical effect. The fundamental difficulty was that a jet escaping under 
pressure acquired a very high velocity and this needed a correspondingly high 
velocity in the vanes or the nozzles if they were to take up the energy of the 
jet. Parsons saw that the right solution lay in dividing the whole drop of 
pressure into many stages, with the result that in each stage the velocity 
acquired by the jet is so moderate that it is practicable to make vanes or 
nozzles move fast enough to absorb nearly all the available energy. 

On these lines he built, in 1884, his first compound steam turbine which is 
now preserved in the Science Museum at South Kensington. Steam flowed 
through a long annulus between a rapidly revolving shaft ot drum and a fixed 
outer nAiring in the form of a larger cylinder. On its way the steam passed 
through a series of many turbines arranged as rings in the annnlar space. 
Bach of these turbines consisted of a ring of fixed guide-blades projecting 
inwards from the caang, and a ring of moving blades projecting outwards from 
the drum and turning with it. Thus the whole annular space between drum 
and casing was occupied by a series of alternate rings of fixed blades and 
moving blades, placed near together, with no more clearance over tiie tips 
than was needed to escape contact. In each ring the blades were set obliquely ; 
the fixed ones formed, as it were, a ring of nozzles, and delivered jets of steam 
against the next ring of blades, which served as moving vanes. But the action 
on these was not one of pure impulse, for in streaming through the passages 
between the moving blades the steam acquired a new relative velocity ; hence 
the force which H exerted cn these blades was due partly to reaction. The 
fixed and moving blades of a Parsons’ turbine are in fact exactly alike, which 
gives the whole construction a remarkable simplicity. In the earliest turbine 
^e steam entered at the middle of the length and flowed both ways towards 
the ends, thereby causing no end thrust ; but in most designs the steam enters 
at one end only and a lengthwise balance is obtained in other ways. The 
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blades are made longer as the exhaust end is approached, in ordor to provide 
a bigger passage for the expanded steam. 

Nothing, in a sense, could be simpler than this compound steam windmill 
with the whole series of fixed and moving blades co-operating to m*!™ the shaft 
revolve at a prodigious velocit 7 when the blast of steam was turned on. But 
to secure that it would run smoothl 7 and without excessive waste of steam was no 
simple matter. Notwithstanding the division of the whole pressure-drop into 
many stages the blade-speed bad still to be high. In the first turbine, which 
drove a shunt-vround d 3 mamo and developed about 10 horse-power the 
shaft made 18,000 revolutions per minute, giving the blade tips a velocity 
of about 300 feet per second. The dynamical problem of so constructing 
and supporting the shaft and armature that they could spin without shake 
at such a pace required much inventive design. 

And later, when steam turbines grew and their uses multiplied, every stage 
in the development made further demands on the inventor’s ingenuity and 
courage and resource. There were many technical advances to be made and 
much prejudice to be overcome before Parsons convinced other engineers 
and industrial experts that in this new type of prime-mover they had 
a convenient, unfailing, and highly economical apparatus for produomg 
power, capable of operating on a scale and with a concentration never before 
approached. Throughout the whole evolution of the steam turbine he 
continued to be the active and incessant deus ex maehina. Other inventors 
appeared and made their contributions, which led in some cases to more or 
less different designs. But they would be the first to acknowledge that it is 
to Parsons, far more than to any other man, that credit is due not only for the 
first conception and the initial experiments, but for the subsequent improve- 
ments which have produced the gigantic turbines of to-day and have made 
them the chief means of generating central-station power and of propelling 
the biggest ships. All large modem turbines adopt his fundamental plan of 
multi-compound action by dividing the whole drop of pressure into many 
successive stages. 

Only a few salient points in the history of the steam turbine can be noticed 
here. In the early models, all of which were small, the steam was discharged 
into the atmosphere ; there was no provision for condensing it. But Parsons 
was not long in seeing that the addition of a condenser would do even more 
for the steam turbine than it did for the engine of Watt. For in the turbine 
it was easy to extend the systmn of rings of blades and so allow the steam to 
expand down to the lowest pressure obtunable in a condenser, doing work all 
the way ; whereas in any engine of the piston type there is a practical limit 
to the useful expansion, a limit which is set by considerations of cylinder sise 
and of piston friction. This in fact is the chief reason why a oondenting turbine 
can berome a greatly more efficient device for converting into work the heat 
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that is supplied in the steam. It was not until a condenser was introduced 
that the consumption of steam per horse-power-hour became less in the 
turbine than in the piston engine ; after that the thermo<lynamic superiority 
of the turbine was manifest. The addition of the condenser marks an epoch : 
the turbine then entered on what may be called, with no exaggeration, a 
course of conquest. 

By chance it fell to me to make the earliest independent tests of a condensing 
turbine. In 1891, when Parsons had established his works at Newcastle, a 
scheme was under discussion for setting up an electric supply station in Cam- 
bridge. Somebody made the suggestion that it should be equipped with 
Parsons’ turbines. The turbine was a novel and little-tried appliance about 
which there was much scepticism ; it was said to be a notorious steam-eater. 
A member of the Cambridge Corporation, who shared this scepticism, asked me 
to report on it, much as Balaam was asked to report on the Children of Israel. 
Parsons gave me every facility to make exhaustive trials ; they convinced 
me that the turbine was the engine of the future, and, like Balaam, 1 came 
back blessing where I had been expected to condemn.* 

That was the first of several such occasions. A few months later Parsons 
had me come again to test the effect of certain changes, one of which was the 
use of superheated steam. From time to time a new development gave 
opportunity for further trials. It was no small privilege to come in contact 
with the working of so exceptional a mind and to note some of the milestones 
in his astonishing career. The friendship thus begun continued without a 
break or cloud. If to some people Parsons seemed difficult, it is riglit to say 
that many others —I for one -foimd him wholly delightful. 

One of the occasions of tests was when a turbine, bigger and more efficient 
than any turned out before, had been built to the order of the City of Elberfeld, 
and a group of distinguished German engineers came over to conduct the 
official trials which Parsons commissioned me to witness. The trials began 
badly, for in a preliminary run there was .some rather serious stripping of 
the turbine blades. But Parsons met the emergency with his usual resource, 
and the visitors had an opportunity of seeing how quickly the defect could 
be repaired. After that all went well, and as the testing proceeded to a 
more than satisfactory finish it was amusing to observe the scarcely repressed 
astonishment that an invention so admirable should spring from a non- 
German source. 

Another occasion was in 1897 when Parsons had fitted up his little experi- 
mental vessel, the Turhinia, to investigate the suitability of the turbine 

* The turbine then tested, which was the first to be fitted with a condenser, was of 
the radial-flow type. It was installed at the Cambridge Electric Supply station in 1892, 
and, after many years* service there, it is also now preserved in the Science Museum at 
South Kensington. 
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for driving ships. This famous craft, 100 feet long and of 9 feet beam, was built 
at Wallsend in 1894. She was originally fitted with a single propeller-shaft 
driven by a radial-flow turbine. The results were disappointing on account of 
the phenomenon of cavitation, to which fuller reference will be made below. 
Many different propellers were tried, but their action was unsatisfactory 
until, in 1896, Parsons substituted a three-shaft arrangement in which 
each shaft was driven by an axial-flow turbine. The turbines, which 
developed more than 2,000 horse-power, formed a compound series ; steam 
passed through all three in succession, their dimensions being adapted for 
high, intermediate and low pressures respectively. Further experiments 
were then made with various forms of propeller. These changes led to a great 
improvement in the propulsive efficiency, and in April 1897 trials were carried 
out which convincingly demonstrated the success of Parsons’ long and per- 
sistent efforts.* After we had been cruising for several days at various speeds 
over a measured mile on the north-east coast, observing the relation of steam- 
consumption to speed in weather which was too rough to allow the engines 
to be worked at their full power, we were returning up the Tyne at the modest 
pace allowed by local regulations. The river, as it happened, was nearly 
empty, the tide slack and the water smooth. Passing the posts of a measured 
mile on the river bank below Wallsend, Parsons was tempted and said, “ What 
about a full-power run here ? ” to which I replied, “ She’s yonr ship.” In a 
few minutes we were tearing through the water at a speed which, in those 
days, was a ” record ” for any vessel. A little later Parsons took the TuHrinia 
round to the Solent where she amazed the Fleet at the Diamond Jubilee 
Review. He had a permit to run between the lines, but the midshipmen 
whose duty it was to keep the course did not know this and were outraged 
to have an intruder ignore their protests and — ^what was worse — utterly 
outpace their patrol-boats. 

Lord Rayleigh tells some stories of Parsons’ handiness. In the early daj^ 
of motoring he had a small car which was too lightly built and was apt to 
give trouble. One day he was on the Northumberland moors, far from*any- 
where, when a shaft got so badly bent in bumping on a rough track that the 
car would not go. Parsons took it to pieces, lighted a fire to serve as forge, and 
with stones for hammer and anvil straightened the damaged part, put all 
together again, and went his way. That was motoring as ho understood and 
enjoyed it. 

* Port of the hull of the Turbinia, inoluding the engines of 1807, is now in the Science 
Museum, sad near it is the originsl engine of 1894. An historical account of the early 
applicatian of the steam turbine to marine propulsion, written by Parsons in 1903, will be 
found in ’ Trans. Inst. Nsv. Architects,* voL 46, p. 284 ; it contains as an appendix a 
copy of my report describing the Turbinia trials of 1897. 
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Another time, when the operation of fixing the blades in a turbine was a 
rather novel job, a dispute arose as to how it should be treated in the reckoning 
of piece-work. At the dinner hour Parsons and one of his staff went in, 
locked the door, and took off their coats. When the men came back they 
admitted they must revise their notions of the amount of blading that would 
constitute a fair day's work. His men had unbounded respect for a chief who 
not only had the obvious qualities of master, but could say, “ I have served my 
time as well as you,” and could show, as he did, that the time served in the 

shops ” had not been misspent, and had given him a skill in craftsmanship 
equal to their own. 

In early experiments with the Turbinia a problem presented itself which 
gave Parsons much trouble. It was already known that a screw-propeller, if 
turning too fast, might waste its effort by creating vacuous spaces in the water 
which afterwards collapsed. The phenomenon had been noticed a few years 
before by Sir John Thomycroft and Mr. Bamaby and had been called by them 
“ cavitation.” When Parsons began marine propulsion he found that this 
imposed a sharp limit on the permissible rate of revolution. The speed had to 
be a compromise ; a high speed was to the advantage of the turbine ; on the 
other hand, if too high it would lead to much cavitation. Accordingly he made 
a careful study of the conditions under which cavitation would occur, using 
for the purpose an experimental tank with glass sides where he could observe 
the action of the screw-blades under momentary illumination and note the 
effects of varying their speed, pitch, diameter and blade-surface. By the help 
of such experiments ho was able to design turbines and propellers, directly 
coupled, which could serve effectively for all kinds of fast ships, however large. 
It was on these lines that turbine propulsion came quickly into favour. 

The Admiralty, after trying turbines in destroyers and the cruiser Amethy$ty 
were so well satisfied as to adopt them in the Dreadnought (1905) and in all new 
ships. Before long other navies were following the British lead. In the 
merchant service the first turbine-driven vessel was the Clyde steamer King 
Edtoard (1901), which was found to consume 15 per cent, less coal than a sister 
ship with triple-expansion engines. This was followed by the Quern and other 
cross-Channel packets, and soon by several Atlantic liners. The advantages 
were so conspicuous that in 1904, when plans were under discussion for 
building the two great Cunarders Lusitania and Mauritania^ then unprece- 
dented in size and power, it was recommended by a committee of experts 
that turbines should be employed. The decision was a bold one, remarkable 
as evidence of the faith already felt in Parsons’ ability to adapt his inven- 
tion to untried conditions. As everybody knows, it was amply justified by 
the event. Turbines developing 70,000 shaft horse-power were provided for 
each ship and were entirely successful. The turbine had established its 
position as the normal means of propelling the largest ships both in the Navy 
and the mercantile marine. 
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Up to that time, and for eome years after, the practice was to couple 
the turbine directly to the propeller shaft. Parsons, however, was dissatisfied 
with the compromise of speeds which this entailed. He saw that to secure the 
best effect the turbine should run fast and the propeller slow. This meant 
that some form of gearing should be put between them. Moreover, so long as 
direct coupling was retained, the turbine was suitable only for high-speed 
ships ; with gearing it could be applied as well to cargo boats and dow craft 
generally. From the first he had contemplated gearing as a possible feature ; 
his earliest patent for marine propulsion (No. 394 of 1894) contains the follow- 
ing comprehensive claim : — 

“ (1) Propelling a steam vessel by means of a steam turbine, which turbine 
actuates the propeller or paddle shaft directly or through gearing.” 

He decided to try a simple mechanical gear, by putting a small pinion on 
the turbine shaft which should drive a large wheel on the propeller shaft, 
through cut teeth of helical form. Accordingly in 1909 the Parsons Marine 
Steam Turbine Company (a concern which had been formed to take over the 
marine side of the business) bought an old cargo steamer, the Vespasian, the 
engines of which were of the triple-expansion type. These were taken out 
and a turbine was substituted with a reducing gear which let the turbine shaft 
run nearly twenty times as fast as the propeller shaft. The gear worked 
smoothly ; it was found that the loss of power in transmission was almost 
negligible ; and the consumption of fuel was much less than with the old 
engines. This experiment marks another epoch. Before long it led to the 
complete abandonment of direct driving in marine turbines and to the universal 
use of some form of reducing gear, even in the fastest ships. In some instances 
double-reduction gear, with an intermediate shaft, has been used, but as a rule 
there is only one step down. 

To transmit many thousands of horse-power through the teeth of gear wheels 
was a new problem. Parsons solved it successfully by his devices for cutting 
the teeth with extreme accuracy, and by suitable selection and heat-treatment 
of the steel in which the teeth are out. Occasionally an electrical trans- 
mission of power from the turbine to the propeller shaft is resorted to, but 
the simple mechanical connection by toothed wheels is much more usual both 
in naval and mercantile practice. A large-scale example is to be found in 
the battle-cruiser Hood where 144,000 horse-power is transmitted to the 
propellers through single-reduction gearing. In a fast new Gunarder of some 

75.000 tons, the building of which is now in progress (1931), it is understood 
that the engines will be single-geared Parsons turbines developing about 

175.000 horse-power. 

Concurrently with its adoption as a marine engine the steam turbine has 
become the chief means of generating electricity in countries which depend 
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for power upon the use of fuel. For this purpose, apart from its high efficiency 
as a converter of heat into mechanical efEoct, there is a marked advantage in 
a prime-mover which gives very fast rotary motion, with no vibration, and can 
be built in compact units each with an immense concentration of power. 
The requirements of great electric stations are met by turbo-alternators, 
often developing 60,000 kilowatts or more. In these madunes the turbine 
gives rapid rotation to a two-pole or four-pole field-magnet and thereby 
generates alternating currents in the coils of the surrounding stator, which 
are insulated to stand a high potential and are kept cool by a forced circulation 
of air. The speed is commonly either .3,000 or 1,600 turns per minute, to suit 
the now usual frequency of 60 cycles per second. Alternators of this type were 
built by Parsons as early as 1905, generating current at 11,000 volts. In a 
recent paper* he describes one designed to generate 25,000 kilowatts at 

33.000 volts, this exceptionally high potential being made possible by a novel 
methoil of winding the stator coils. In the whole development of the 
modern alternator Parsons took from the first a prominent part. 

Another of his services has been to advocate high steam-pressure and high 
superheat, and to design his turbines for such conditions. His influence did 
much to promote these features of present-day practice. He urged their 
importance at the first World Power Conference in London in 1924, and again 
at the second Conference in Berlin in 1930. He gave an effective demon- 
stration of them in the Clyde river steamer King George V which was placed on 
service in 1926, and this has led to their application in various large ships. 
He had already supplied to a power station in Chicago a turbo-alternator of 

60.000 kilowatts in which the steam-pressure was 600 lb. per square inch and 
the temperature 750° F., but to apply similar conditions on board ship was a 
new departure. These examples will sufficiently indicate how Parsons kept 
his position to the last as an active leader in the progress of steam engineering. 

The steam turbine, like any other heat-engine, has its efficiency determined 
by the range of temperature through which the working substance is oarried 
in its cycle of operations, and by the degree to which its action conforms to 
the ideal cycle of Carnot. From the thermodynamic point of view, Parsons* 
work may be summarised by saying that he brought the actual steam c}rcle 
nearer to the cycle of Carnot, and also that he enlarged the effective range of 
temperature both by raising the limit at which heat is received and by lowering 
the limit at which heat is rejected. The steam turbine made these changes 
practicable. It raised the limit of reception by facilitating the use of hig^ 

* “ Direct generation of alternating current at high voltages," by Sir Charles Parsons 
and J. Rosen, ‘ J. Inst. Elect. Eng.,’ September, 1929. Particulars of other modem 
turbo-altemators, some of which generate over 160,000 kilowatts, will be found in a 
paper read by Mr. C. D. Oibb, of the Parsons Company, at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, in April, 1931. 
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pieMore and high superheat. At the other end, it let the steam expand 
usefully all the way down to the pressure of the condenser ; and, in addition, 
one of Parsons’ subsidiary inventions — ^the “ vacuum augmenter ” — reduced 
the temperature of condensation nearly to that of the condensing water. The 
turbine brings the action of the working substance closer to the Carnot ideal 
in several respects ; it avoids the alternate give and take of heat between steam 
and metal which is a cause of loss in all reciprocating steam ei^^es ; it also 
allows regenerative feed-heating to be adopted, by which the condensed water 
has its temperature gradually raised before it is returned to the boiler. The 
general effect of Parsons’ inventions has been to double, and more than doable, 
the efSciency with which heat is converted into other forms of energy through 
the agency of steam. 

In his later life Parsons gave much attention to work of another type. For 
many years he had carried on at Heaton a manufecturo of parabolic reflectors 
for searchlights — an offspring, one may say, of his father’s interest in specula. 
The searchlight mirrors were made from selected plate glass which was softened 
and formed over moulds of suitable shape ; then carefully annealed to prepare 
them for the subsequent process of grinding and polishing which was carried 
out on a special machine devised by Parsons to preserve the parabolic form of 
the mirror. Finally the back surface received a deposit of highly reflecting 
silver. By this process Parsons produced mirrors of great efficiency and 
moderate cost, remarkable not only for their reflecting power but also for the 
accuracy of their parabolic figure. Made in many sizes ranging up to a 
diameter of 7 feet, they have found, and still And, wide application. They 
hear the fierce heat of the arc-lamp without damage, and their lightness makes 
manipulation easy. In one form the mirror is divided vertically in halves 
which can be adjimted to split the beam of light into two parts with a dark 
space between — ^an arrangement particularly serviceable in certain cases, as, 
for example, in assisting the passage of a ship through the Suez Canal. 

Since about 1890, when the Heaton works were started, these reflectors have 
been a minor but by no means unimportant product. For long they were the 
only item which could be said to represent Parsons’ concern with optics. But 
after the death of his son, who was killed in the last year of the war, a friend 
who saw his need of distraction suggested that there was much useful work to 
be done in the manufacture of optical instruments and optical glass. This led 
Parsons to acquire a controlling interest in the business of Ross, Limited, of 
which firm he became Chairman. As his interest in optical matters grew he 
went on to think about the construction of large lenses, and because he had 
ideas as to possible methods of making the necessary large discs of glass, he 
felt it would be advisable to be in a position to control the manufacture of the 
optical glass which he would require. It happened at the time that there was 
an opportunity of purchasing the Derby C^own Glass Works, which were 
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instituted during the war and were producing optical glass of high quality. He 
bought them, and the firm has become well known as the Parsons Optical Glass 
Company. Experiments in making large discs at Derby were brought to a 
successfid issue as a result of Parsons' ingenuity in devising new methods 
which are now in operation and arc considered by experts to be of particular 
value. In the meantime he arranged for a partnership with Sir Howard 
Grubb & Co., the well-known makers of astronomical instruments, and 
established at Heaton a workshop in which telescopes of any size could be 
built, a site being selected close to the turbine works so that their machinery 
might serve for any heavy operations. This business was rapidly growing 
when he died. Using the glass made at his works in Derby, the firm had 
already completed a 36-inch reflecting equatorial for the Royal Observatory at 
Edinburgh, and was engaged on one of 74 inches for Toronto, as well as 
many more. In these multifarious activities there was no sign of waning 
interest or failing powers. Parsons could still bend his mind to unaccustomed 
tasks and find fresh solutions of old problems. 

A pursuit which cost him much both in money and effort was the attempt 
to make diamonds. Under what conditions would carbon crystallise ? The 
question attracted him as a physicist, and he brought to bear on it the resources 
of the engineer, with all his own skill and daring in experiment. As early as 
1888 he described (‘ Proc. Roy. Soc.,’ vol. 44) researches on carbon at high 
temperatures and under great pressures, the primary object then being to 
obtain forms of carbon which would be specially suitable for the electric arc 
and for incandescent lamps. Incidentally he obtained minute particles of a 
very hard substance, “ some compound of lime, silica, and carbon, or perhaps 
pure carbon only.” Further results were given in a paper of 1907 (‘ Proc. 
Roy. 8oc.,’ A, vol. 79) and in his Baketian Lecture of 1918 (‘ Phil. Trans,’ A, 
vol. 220). Using a press which was placed for safety in an armoured chamber, 
ho applied large electric currents to bring carbon to an intensely high tempera- 
ture under pressures ranging up to 15,000 atmospheres ; but it showed no sign 
of melting. Changing the mode of attack, he produced still more extreme 
conditions through the impact of a bullet fired into a hole in a steel block. 
In another series of experiments he tried to crystallise carbon »n vacuo. So fax 
as the formation of diamonds was concerned, all his attempts gave negative 
results. 

If Parsons ever approached an admission of defeat it was here. Only a few 
days before he left England on his last voyage, he showed me — ^rather wist- 
fully it seemed — a collection of natural diamonds he had lately acquired, in 
which each stone projected from its matrix of blue clay. Here was Nature’s 
work. What was her method ? He was as far as ever from being able to 
tell. But 1 think he hoped to try again. 

It was no doubt in connection with this enquiry that he suggested, in a 
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Frei^ential Address to Section G of the British Association in 1904, the 
desirability and feasibility of sinking a deep bore-hole to examine the earth’s 
crust. He discussed the procedure that might be adopted in boring to a 
depth of 12 miles, and the probable cost. Reverting to the subject in hk 
address as President of the Association at the Bournemouth meeting in 1919, 
he remarked : — 

“ The expense seems trivial as compared with the possible knowledge that 
might be gained by an investigation into this unexplored region of the earth. 
It might indeed prove of inestimable value to science, and also throw additional 
light on the internal constitution of the earth in relation to minerals of high 
specific gravity. In Italy, at Lardarello, bore-holes have been sunk which 
discharge large volumes of high-pressure steam, which is being utilised to 
generate about 10,000 horse-power by turbines. ... It seems, indeed, 
probable that in volcanic regions a very large amount of power may be, in 
the future, obtained directly or indirectly by boring into the earth, and 
that the whole subject merits the most careful consideration.” 

The address also refers to another of his scientific enquiries. It had been 
noticed that the propellers of ships were liable to a species of erosion which 
took the form of a pitting of the blades. In 1916 a committee was appointed 
by the Admiralty to examine this matter. Parsons, who was Chairman 
of the committee, ascribed the action to the “ water-hammer of collapsing 
vortices,” when the propellers were producing cavitation ; in other words, 
to the intense blows which are struck upon minute areas of the surface of 
the metal when vacuous cavities in the adjacent water suddenly close. He 
compares the phenomenon to the well-known fact that nearly all the energy 
of the arm that swings a whip is finally concentrated in the tag. At a later 
date, a pitting action which is observed in condenser tubes was found to be 
a possible consequence of the same cause.* 

In 1926 Parsons collected and republished the scientific papers of his father, 
giving an account of the great telescope at Birr and of observations made with 
it. The volume includes certain letters written in 1864, urging on the naval 
authorities the practicability of constructing a “ floating battery ” or ironclad, 
an idea then apparently new. 

The fertility of Parsons as an inventor is shown by the list of his British 
patmits which number over 300. Turbines, electrical machines and their 
I>arts are the chief subjects ; but there are many more. 

* For accounts of these investigations see papers on “ Investigations into the causes of 
corrosion or erosion of propellers ** by Sir Charles Parsons and S. S. Cook, ‘ Trans. Inst. 
Naval Architects,’ 1919, and " Some investigations into the cause of erosion of the tubes 
of surface condensers," by Sir Charles Parsons, • Trans. I.N.A.,* 1927 ; also " Erosion by 
water-hammer," by S. S. Gook, • Proc. Roy. Soc.,' A., vol. 119 (1928). 
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Among his minor devicefi was the Auxetophono, better known in the domestic 
circle as the Bellowphone. It was a loud speaker which could greatly reinforce 
the sound of a gramophone or musi<;al instrument, the vibration being magni- 
fied by means of an air- valve relay. A mention of it will be found in recollecttions 
by Lady Parsons which are quoted below. 

Another early toy of particular int(^rest was a little flying machine with a 
spirit engine working a propeller. This was made by Parsons in 189fl ; he 
gave an account of it in * Nature ' of June 18, 1896, along with photographs 
wliich show the machine at rest and in flight. A feature of the engine was that 
the spirit vapour, after doing work in the cylinder, was not discharged into the 
air, but passed to a combustion chamber under the boiler where it served as 
fuel to evaporate* more spirit. The machine had a tail and wings ma<le of 
cane framework covered with silk ; the 8|>an of the wings was 11 feet. When 
gently launched by hand it would fly for 100 yards or so, coming down only 
when all the spirit was consumed. 

In 1884 Parsons married Katharine, daughter of Mr. W. F. Bethel], of Rise 
Park, Bast Yorkshire. She shared his anxi('ties and his triumphs anil was 
with him in his last journey. They had two ohildreii, a sou — ^Major A. (1. 
Parsons, R.A. — ^who was killed in action in 1918 at the age of 31, and a 
daughter who inherited more than a little of her father’s taste for mechanics. 
Lady Parsons writes : — 

“ I first knew Charles in 1883. He was then working at Kitsons in Leeds where 
his brother Clere was a director ; he had recently left the Blswick firm wliero he 
bad been a premium pupil. At Kitsons he had a small workshop and a mechanic 
and was expi'rimenting with a torpedo. Charles had the character of being an 
extraordinary and weird young man socially but it was understood he was a 
great genius. We were married in January 1884, and, after a few days’ honey- 
moon, went into lodgings in Leeds. Charles was immensely keen about the 
torpedo and used to take the mechanic and me to Roundhay Lake at 7 a.m. 
There they spent hours trying the torpedo while I shivered on the bank. 

** Charles was already thinking out the turbine idea. He made models from 
cotton reels with cardboard blades stuck on with sealing-wax* He was also 
trying new ways of winding dynamos. The tuAine idea developed very 
rapidly and soon small experimental machines were constructed. But at that 
time Clarke, Chapman k Co. were building up a business on other lines and 
could not encourage expensive experiments.” 

And later : “ Charles used to make all sorts of amusing toys. ' The Spider,’ 
a little spirit engine, carried on three wheels, that careered at a great pace 
round our lawn, with the two children, Charles and three dogs rushing and 
shouting after it. A very pretty toy was a little flying machine with a spirit 
boUer. It was photc^apbed in full flight, and the photograph has often been 
reproduced in " flying ’ papers. 

VOL. cxxxi.— A. d 
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“ About that time Charles, who had never ridden a horse, thought he would 
come out hunting with me. He bought a hunter, knew nothing at all of horses 
or riding, and out he came. He was perfectly undaunted, galloped as hard 
os he could and charged everything that came in his way. That particular 
hunt still talks with amusement and wonder at his courage. 

“ We always had a workshop in our house where Cliarles spent most of his 
time at home, working till 2 or 3 a.m. The most trying time for the family 
was when he was producing the ‘ Bellowphonc.’ Strange and weird were the 
noises through the nights. The finished Bellowphone was a very sweet and 
beautiful instrument when played by him at home, with the sound coming 
through a gigantic trumpet. He us^ to place it in the garden, and people 
from miles round came flocking into our park to hear it. After that many 
experiments on the making of diamonds were undertaken both at home and in 
the works. He had immense faith in the possibility of making diamonds, 
and microscopic particles claiming to be diamonds wore often shown us. In 
later years Charles, with his usual courage, admitted his diamonds were not 
the real thing. 

“ The outstanding feature to me of his whole life was his power of con- 
centration ; nothing disturbed him when he was absorbed in a problem — 
no noises, no discomfort, no time and no meals. He was perfectly oblivious 
to them all. The other great feature was his sublime courage. He never 
admitted defeat ; be was always hopeful about any concern be undertook, 
and looked forward, even in his last days, to making a success of the new kind 
of work he had undertaken when well over the age of 70 years.” 

As was to be expected, the achievements and the personality of Parsons 
brought a host of honours and rewards. He was made C.B. in 1904, K.C.B. 
in 1911, and was admitted to the Order of Merit in 1927. He was elected 
F.H.S. in 1898, was a vice-president 10 years later, and was Bakerian Lecturer 
in 1918. He received the Rumford medal in 1902 and the Copley medal — 
the Society’s highest award — ^in 1928. He was an honorary Doctor of many 
universities, including Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Durham, Leeds, Liverpool, Toronto and Pennsylvania. Other recognitions were 
the Albert Medal of the Royal Society of Arts, the Kelvin Medal, the Faraday 
Medal of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, the Franklin Medal of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, and the Bessemer Medal of the Iron and 
Steel Institute which was given him in acknowledgment of his services to 
metallurgy. He was President of the British Association in 1919. He served 
also as President of the Institute of Physics, and of the North-East Coast 
Institution of Engineers and Slupbuilders. In 1914 he received the freedom 
of the City of Newcastle. 

He was a generous donor to the funds of many learned societies, especially 
to the British Association, the Royal Institution, the Royal Somety, and the 
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Royal Society of Arts. Shortly after the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research was established he became a member of its Advisory Comicil. 
Before that, he had been an original member, of the Board of Invention and 
Research which was set up by the late Lord Balfour in 1915 for the purpose 
of finding applications of Physics, Chemistry, and Engineering of a kind that 
would be* of service during the war. Sir Joseph Thomson, who wa.s anotlier 
active member of the small central committee of that Board, hears witness* 
to the whole-heartedness with which Parsons threw himself into the work, 
and adds tliis appreciation : — 

“ Besides being by far the greatest and most original engineer this country 
has had since the time of Watt, he was oin* of the kindest and most 
steadfast of friends, and his death has made in the lives of many a gap 
which will not be filled." 

With these words, as true ns they are authoritative, this notice may appro- 
priately close. 

In preparing it I have had much help from Tjady Parsons, Canon Randal 
Parsons, the Master of St. John’s, Sir Joseph liarmor, Mr. Pendlebury, Lieiit.- 
Col. Kitaon Clark, Sir Dugald Clerk, Lord Rayleigh, Sir Herbert Jackson, 
Professor Sampson, Mr. J. H. Barker, and Mr. Stanley S. Cook. The portrait 
is from a painting by Sir William Orpen : its date is 1922. 

J. A. E. 


* * The Tiinw,’ Febnmry 10, 1931. 
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